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PoiAND  ceased  to  be  a  haven  for  the  sons  of  Judah, 
when  its  short-sighted  kings  summoned  the  Jesuits 
to  supervise  the  training  of  the  young  nobles  and 
the  clergy  and  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  dis- 
sidents. These  originators  of  disunion,  to  whom 
the  frequent  partition  of  Poland  must  be  attributed, 
sought  to  undermine  the  unobtrusive  power  which 
the  Jews,  through  their  money  and  prudence, 
exercised  over  the  nobles,  and  they  combined  with 
i^eir  other  foes,  German  workmen  and  trades- 
people, members  of  the  g^uilds,  to  restrict  and 
oppress  them.  After  that  time  there  were  repeated 
persecutions  of  Jews  in  Poland ;  sometimes  the 
Gennan  guild  members,  sometimes  the  dbciples  ot 
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ihe  Jesuits,  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  them. 
Still,  in  the  calamities  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
fugitive  Jews  sought  Poland,  because  the  canonical 
laws  against  Jews  were  not  applied  there  with  strict- 
ness. The  high  nobility  continued  to  be  dependent 
on  Jews,  who  in  a  measure  counterbalanced  the 
national  defects.  Polish  flightiiu  ss,  levity,  unsteadi- 
ness, extravagance,  and  recklessnt^ss  were  compen- 
sated for  by  Jewish  prudence,  sagacity,  economy, 
and  cautiousness.  The  Jew  was  more  than  a  finan- 
cier to  the  Polish  nobleman  ;  he  was  his  help  in 
embarrassment,  his  pru  U  nt  adviser,  his  all-in-all. 
Especially  did  the  nohilitv  make  use  ()f  )ews  in  de- 
veloping recently  established  colonies,  for  which 
they  liad  neither  the  necessary^  p'^rseverance  nor 
the  ability.  Colonies  had  gradually  been  formed  on 
the  lower  Dnieper  and  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  by  runaway  Polish  serfs,  criminals,  ad- 
venturers from  every  province,  peasants,  and  nobles, 
who  felt  themselves  cramped  and  endangered  in 
their  homes.  These  outcasts  formed  the  root  of  the 
Cossack  race  at  the  waterfalls  of  the  Dnieper 
(Za-Porogi),  whence  the  Cossacks  obtained  the  name 
of  Zaporogians.  To  maintain  themselves,  they  took 
to  plundering  the  neighboring  Tartars.  They  be- 
came inured  to  war,  and  with  every  success  their 
courage  and  independent  spirit  increased. 

The  kings,  who  needed  the  Cossacks  in  military 
undertakings  and  to  ward  off  the  inroads  of  Tartars 
and  Turks,  granted  them  some  independence  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Little  Russia,  and  appointed  a  chief- 
tain over  them  from  their  own  midst,  an  Attaman, 
or  Hetman,  with  special  marks  of  dignity.  But  the 
bigoted  temper  of  King  Sigismund  III  and  the 
Jesuits  made  the  Cossacks,  who  might  have  become 
an  element  of  strength  for  Poland,  the  source  of 
endless  discontent  and  rebellion.  The  Z  aporogians 
for  the  most  part  were  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Greek.  .Catholic  oonfes«iofi  being  ^ce* 
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doimnant  in  southern  Poland.  After  the  popes 
by  means  of  the  Jesuits  had  weakened  and  oppress* 
ed  the  Polish  dissidents,  they  labored  to  unite  the 
Greek  Catholics  with  the  Romish  Church  or  to  ex- 
tirpate them.  With  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Cos* 
sacks  this  change  was  not  easy ;  hence  a  re^lar 
^stem  of  enslavement  was  employed  against  Uiem. 
Three  noble  houses,  the  Koniecpolski,  Vishniovieckt, 
and  Potocki,  had  control  of  colonization  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Little  Russia,  and  they  transferred  to 
their  Jewish  business  agents  the  farming  of  the 
oppressive  imposts  falling  on  the  Cossacks.  Thus 

Swish  communities  gradually  spread  in  the  Ukraine, 
ttle  Russia,  and  even  beyond  these  provinces. 
The  Cossacks,  for  instance,  had  to  pay  a  tax  at  the 
birth  of  a  child  and  on  every  marriage.  That  there 
might  be  no  evasion,  the  Jewish  revenue  farmers 
had  the  keys  of  the  Greek  churches,  and  when  the 
clergyman  wished  to  perform  a  baptism  or  a  mar- 
riage, he  was  obliged  Lo  ask  theiu  lor  the  key.  In 
general,  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  districts  where 
none  but  Poles  dwelt  was  better  than  iu  those  which 
besides  Polish  inhabitants  contained  a  German  pop- 
ukition,  as  was  the  case  in  the  large  cities,  Posen, 
Cracow,  Lublin,  and  Lemberg. 

By  reason  oi  their  great  number,  their  import- 
ance, and  their  compact  union,  the  Jews  in  Poland 
formed  a  state  within  a  state.  The  general 
synod,  which  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Lublin  and 
Jaroslaw,  formed  a  legislative  and  judicial  parlia- 
ment from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  At  first 
called  the  Synod  of  the  Three  Countries,  it  became 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeentii  century  the 
Synod  of  the  Four  Countries  (Vaad  Arba  Arazoth). 
An  elective  president  (Parnes  di  Arba  Arazoth) 
was  at  the  head,  and  conducted  public  affriirs.  The 
communities  and  rabbis  liad  ci\ii,  and,  tr^  a  certain 
extent,  criminal,  jurisdiction,  at  least  at,^ainst  inform- 

and  txisutoxs* .  Hence  ngt  Jew  ventured  to  bhog 
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an  accusation  against  one  of  his  race  before  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  fearing  to  expose  himself 
to  disgrace  and  contempt  from  public  opinion,  which 
would  have  embittered  his  life,  or  even  entailed 
death.  Almost  every  community  had  its  college  of 
judges,  a  rabbi  with  two  assessors,  before  whom 
every  complaint  was  brought,  but  the  final  de- 
cision rested  with  the  synod.  The  synod  also  con- 
cerned itself  about  honesty  in  dealing  and  conduct, 
and  in  weight  and  measure,  wherever  Jews  were 
affected. 

The  study  of  the  Talmud  in  Poland,  established 
by  ShacTina,  Solomon  Lur)'a,  and  Moses  Isserles, 
reached  a  pitch  attained  at  no  previous  time,  nor  in 
an^  other  country.  The  demand  for  copies  of  the 
Talmud  was  so  great  that  in  less  than  twenty  years 
three  editions  had  to  be  printed,  no  doubt  in  thou- 
sands of  copies.  The  study  of  the  Talmud  was  a 
greater  necessity  in  Poland  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  rabbis,  as  has  been  already  said,  had 
jurisdiction  brtheir  own,  and  decided  according  to 
Talmudfcal  and  Rabbinical  laws.  The  great  num- 
ber <$rjews*niTd!aiid;and  their  fondness  for  litiga- 
tion, gave  occasion  to  intricate  law  cases.  The 
"abbi-judges  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
source  of  law,  the  Talmud,  to  seek  points  of  sup* 
;>ort  for  such  cases.  The  contending  parties  being 
hemselves  well  informed  and  acute,  the  reasoning 
bf  the  rabbis  had  to  be  flawless  to  escape  criticism. 
Hence  Rabbinical  civil  law  in  Poland  met  with  extra- 
ordinary cultivation  and  extension,  to  adapt  it  to  all 
cases  and  make  it  available  for  the  learned  liti- 
gants. Thus  the  ever-growing  subtlety  of  the 
method  of  Talmud  study  depen&d  on  current  con- 
ditions and  wants,  and  on  the  circumstance  that  each 
Talmudist  wished  to  surpass  all  others  in  ingenuity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  Rdbbinical 
authors  of  Poland  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  cultivatbn  of  a  single  faculty,  that  of 
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hair-splitting  jud^ent.  at  th^  cost  of  the  rest.  nar« 
rowed  the  imagination,  hence  not  a  single  literary 
produul  appciurdcTtni  Poland  deserving  the  name  of 
poef^.  Al!  the  productions  of  the  Polish  school 
Ixn'tt  Ihe  Talmudical  stamp,  as  the  school  regarded 
everything  from  the  Talmudical  point  of  view.  The 
disciples  of  this  school  looked  down  almost  with 
oontei^f  on  Scripture  and  its  simple  grandeur,  or 
rather  it  did  not  exist  for  them.  How»  indeed, 
couI3  they  have  found  time  to  occupy  themselves 
with  it?  And  what  could  they  do  with  these  chil* 
dren's  stories,  which  did  not  admit  the  application 
of  intellectual  subtlety  i  They  knew  something  of 
BiUe  from  the  extracts  read  in  the  synagogues, 
and  those  occasionally  quoted  in  the  Talmud.  The 
faculty  for  appreciating  the  sublimity  of  biblical  doc* 
trines  and  characters,  as  well  as  simplicity  and  ele- 
vation in  general,  was  denied  them.  A  love  of 
twisting,  distorting,  ingenious  quibbling,  and  a  fore- 
gone antipathy  to  what  did  not  lie  within  their  field 
of  vision,  constituted  the  character  of  the  Polish 
Jews.  Pride  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  and ' 
a  spirit  of  dogmatism  attached  even  to  the  best 
rabbis,  and  undermined  their  moral  sense.  The 
Polish  Jews  of  course  were  extraordinarily  pious,  but 
even  their  piety  rested  on  sophistry  and  boastful- 
ness.  Each  wished  to  surpass  the  other  in  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Code  prescribed  for  one  case  or 
another.  Thus  religion  sank,  not  merely,  as  among 
Jews  of  other  countries,  to  a  mechanical,  unintelli- 
gent ceremonial,  but  to  a  subtle  art  of  interpreta- 
tion. To  know  better  was  everything  to  them  ;  but 
to  act  according  to  acknowledged  principles  of  re- 
ligious purity,  and  exemplify  them  in  a  moral  life, 
occurred  to  but  few.  Integrity  and  right-minded- 
ness they  had  lost  as  completely  as  simplicity  and 
the  sense  of  truth.  The  vulgar  acquired  the  quib- 
bling method  of  the  schools,  and  employed  it  to 
outwit  the  less  cunning.   They  found  pleasure  and 
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a  sort  of  triumphant  delight  in  deception  and  cheat- 
jQg7~~S^!nsf  "members  of  their  own  race  cii'nnin^ 
could  not  well  be  employed,  because  they  were 
sharp-witted  ;  but  the  non-fewish  world  with  which 
they  came  into  contact  experienced  to  its  disadvan- 
tage the  superiority  ot  the  Talmudical  spirit  of  the 
Polish  Jews.  The  Polish  sons  of  the  Talmud  paid 
flittle  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Talmud  and  the 
g"reat  teachers  of  Judaism  object  even  more  stroni:fly 
[  to  takini:f  advantage  of  members  of  a  difierent  faith 
than  of  those  of  their  own  race. 

The  corruption  of  the  Polish  Jews  was  avenged 
upon  them  in  a  terrible  way,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  were  for  a  time 
infected  with  it.  With  fatal  blindness  Polish  lews 
offered  the  nobility  and  the  Jesuits  a  helping  hand 
in  oppressing  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Little  Russia.  The  magnates  wished 
to  make  profitable  serfs  of  the  Cossacks,  the  Jesuits 
hoped  to  convert  the  Greek  heretics  into  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Jews  settled  in  the  district  expected 
to  enrich  themselves  and  play  the  lord  over  these 
pariahs.  They  advised  the  possessors  of  the  Cos- 
sack colonies  how  most  completely  to  humiliate,  op- 
press, torment,  and  ill-use  them ;  they  usurped  the 
office  of  judges  over  them,  and  vexed  them  in  their 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  No  wonder  that  the  enslaved 
Cossacks  hated  the  Jews,  with  whom  their  relations 
were  closest,  almost  more  than  their  noble  and 
clerical  foes.  The  Tews  were  not  without  warning 
what  would  be  their  lot,  if  these  embittered  enemies 
once  got  the  upper  hand.  In  an  insurrection  of  the 
Zaporogians  under  their  Hetman  in  about  1638, 
despite  its  brief  duration,  they  slew  260  Jews,  and 
destroyed  several  synagogues.  Nevertheless,  Jews 
lent  a  hand,  when  in  consequence  of  the  insurrec* 
tion  the  further  enslavement  of  the  sufferers  was 
determined  upon.  In  the  year  1648,  fixed  by  that 
lying  book,  the  Zohar,  they  expected  the  coming  of 
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the  Messiah  and  the  time  of  redemption,  when  they 
would  be  in  power,  and,  therefore,  they  were  more 
reckless  and  careless  than  was  their  custom  at  other 
times.  Bloody  retribution  was  not  long-  delayed, 
and  struck  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  perhaps  the 
former  more  severely  than  the  latter. 

It  proceeded  from  a  man  who  understood  how  to 
make  use  of  the  increasincr  hatred  of  the  Cossacks 
for  his  purposes,  and  who  was  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  their  ideal.    Boo^dan  Chmielnicki 

(Russian  Chmel),  born  about  1595,  died  1657,  be- 
bre  whom  all  Poland  trembled  for  several  years, 
gave  Russia  the  first  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
the  Polish  republic,  and  was  a  frightful  scourge  for 
the  Jews.  Chmielnicki,  brave  in  war  and  artful  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  impenetrable  in  his 
schemes,  at  once  cruel  and  hypocritical,  had  been 
vexed  by  Jews,  when  he  held  the  subordinate  post* 
tion  of  camp  secretary  (Pisar)  of  the  Cossacks  sub- 
ject to  the  house  of  Koniecpolski.  A  Jew,  Zacha- 
riah  Sabilenki,  had  played  him  a  trick,  by  which  he 
was  robbed  of  his  wife  and  property.  Another  had 
betrayed  him  when  he  had  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Tartars.  Besides  injuries  which  his 
race  had  sustained  from  Jewish  tax  farmers  in  the 
Ukraine,  he,  therefore,  had  personal  wrongs  to 
avenge.  His  remark  to  the  Cossacks,  **The  Poles 
have  delivered  us  as  slaves  to  the  cursed  breed 
of  Jews,"  was  enough  to  excite  them.  Vengeance* 
breathing  Zaporogians  and  booty-loving  Tartars 
in  a  short  time  put  the  Polish  troops  to  flight 
by  successful  manoeuvres  (May  iS,  1648).  Potocki, 
the  lieutenant-general,  and  8,000  Poles,  according 
to  agreement,  were  delivered  to  the  Tartars.  After 
the  victory,  the  wild  troops  went  eastward  from  the 
Dnieper,  between  Kiev  and  Pultava,  plundering 
and  murdering,  especially  the  Jews  who  had  not 
taken  ffight ;  uie  number  of  the  murdered  reached 
several  thousand.   Hundreds  underwent  baptism 
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Iti  the  Greek  ChsTGli,  and  pretended  to  be  Chris- 
dans,  in  order  to  save  themselves.  Fortunate  were 
those  who  fell  into  captivity  with  the  Tartars ;  they 
were  transported  to  the  Crimea,  and  ransomed  by 
Turkish  Jews.  Four  Jewish  communities  (Porobischa 
and  others)  of  about  3,000  souls  resolved  to  escape 
massacre  by  surrendering^  to  the  Tartars  with  all 
their  property.  They  "v^ere  well  treated,  and  sold 
into  Turkey,  where  they  were  ransomed  in  a  brother- 
ly manner  by  those  of  their  own  race.  The  Con- 
stantinople  community  sent  a  deputy  to  Holland  to 
collect  money  from  the  rich  communities  for  the 
ransom  of  captives. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Poles  and  Jews,  King 
Vladislav,  for  whom  Chmielnicki  had  shown  some 
respect,  was  removed  by  death.  During  the  inter- 
regnum of  several  months,  from  May  to  October, 
1648,  the  usual  Polish  dissension  occurred,  which 
crippled  every  attempt  at  resistance.  At  first 
Chmlelnlcki  drew  back,  apparently  inclined  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  crown,  but  he  gave  his  creatures 
full  power  to  ravage  tiie  Polish  provinces.  Regular 
troops  of  murderers,  called  Haidamaks  (the  Tartar 
word  for  partisans),  were  formed  under  brutal 
leaders  who  cared  not  a  straw  for  human  life,  and 
who  reveled  in  the  death-stnic^gles  of  th<  ir  Polish 
and  Jewish  foes.  In  the  name  of  relig"!on  they  were 
urged  by  the  Greek  popes  to  murder  Catholics  and 
Jews.  The  commander  of  each  troop  had  his  own 
method  of  exercising  cruelty.  One  had  thongs 
slung  round  the  necks  of  Catholic  and  Jewish 
women,  by  which  they  were  dragged  along;  this  he 
called  "  presenting  them  with  a  red  ribbon."  A  few 
weeks  after  the  first  victory  of  the  Cossacks,  a 
troop  under  another  of  these  chiefs  advanced 
against  the  stronghold  of  Nemirov,  where  6,00c 
lews,  inhabitants  and  fugidves  from  the  neighbor* 
hooA,  had  assembled ;  they  were  in  possesston  ol 
dw  fortress*  and  closed  the  gates*  But  the  Cos* 
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sacks  had  an  understanding  with  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians in  the  town,  and  put  on  PoUsh  uniforms  in 
order  to  be  taken  for  Poles.  The  Christian  inhabi- 
tants urged  the  Jews  to  open  the  gates  for  their 
friends.  They  did  so,  and  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Cossacks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  almost  entirely  cut  down  amid  frightful  tortures 
(Siwan  20— June  10,  1648). 

Another  Haidamak  troop  under  Kryvonoss  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Tulczyn,  where  about  600  Chris- 
tians ?nd  2,000  Jews  had  taken  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress. There  were  brave  Jews  among  them,  or 
necessity  had  made  them  brave,  and  they  would  not 
die  without  resistance.  Nobles  and  Jews  swore  to 
defend  the  town  and  fortress  to  the  last  man.  As 
the  Cossack  peasants  understood  nothing  of  the  art 
of  siege»  and  had  repeatedly  suffered  severely  from 
the  sorties  of  Jews  and  Poles,  they  resorted  to  a 
trick.  Thev  assured  the  nobles  that  their  rage  was 
directed  only  against  the  Jews,  their  deadly  foes ;  if 
these  were  delivered  up,  they  would  withdraw.  The 
infatuated  nobles,  forgetful  of  their  oath,  proposed 
that  the  Jews  should  deliver  up  their  arms  to  them. 
The  Jews  at  first  thought  of  turning  on  the  Poles 
for  their  treachery,  as  Siey  exceeded  them  in  num- 
bers. But  the  rabbi  of  Tulcryn  warned  them 
against  attacking  the  Poles,  who  would  inflict  bloody 
vengeance,  and  all  Poland  would  be  excited  against 
the  Jews,  who  would  be  exterminated.  He  implored 
them  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  brethren  in 
the  whole  country;  perhaps  the  Cossacks  would 
accept  their  property  as  ransom.  The  Jews  con- 
sented, and  delivered  up  their  arms,  the  Poles  there- 
upon admitting  the  troops  into  the  town.  After  the 
latter  had  taken  everything  from  the  Jews,  they  set 
before  them  the  choice  of  death  or  baptism.  Not 
one  of  them  would  purchase  life  at  that  price  ;  about 
1,500  were  tortured  and  executed  belore  the  eyes 
of  the  Polish  nobles  (Tamuz  4 — ^June  24).  The 
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Cossacks  left  ten  rabbis  alive,  in  order  to  extort 
large  sums  from  the  communities.  The  Poles  were 
immediately  punished  for  their  treachery.  Depriv- 
ed of  the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Cossacks  and  slain,  proving  that  violators  of 
their  word  cannot  reckon  on  fidelity  towards  them- 
selves. This  sad  event  had  the  goud  effect  that  the 
Poles  always  sided  with  the  Jews,  and  were  not  op- 
posed to  them  in  the  course  of  the  long  war. 

At  the  same  time  another  Haidamak  troop,  under 
a  leader  named  Hodki,  had  penetrated  into  Little 
Russia,  and  caused  dreadful  slaughter  in  the  com- 
munities of  ITomel,  Starodub,  Czernigov,  and  other 
places  east  and  north  of  Kiev.  The  Jews  of  Ilonici 
are  said  to  have  siittered  martyrdom  most  firmly, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Tulczyn  eommu- 
nity  was  annihilati  d.  The,  leafier  of  the  troop  had 
all  the  Jews  of  Homei,  inhabitants  as  well  as  fugi- 
tives, stripped  outside  the  town,  and  surrounded  by 
Cossacks,  and  called  upon  them  to  be  baptized  or 
to  expect  a  most  frightful  death.  They  all,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  about  1,500^ 
preferred  death. 

Prince  Vishnioviecki,  the  only  heroic  figure 
amongst  the  Poles  at  that  time,  a  man  of  penetra- 
tion, intrepid  courage,  and  strategic  ability,  defended 
the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Jews  with  devoted  zeal. 
He  took  the  fugitives  under  the  protecting  wings  of 
his  small,  but  brave  force,  with  which  he  everywhere 
pursued  the  Cossack  bands  to  destruction.  But, 
because  of  his  limited  power,  he  could  accomplish 
nothing  of  lasting  import.  Through  pet ty  J  ealousy, 
he  was  passed  over  at  the  election  of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  against  the  Cossack  insurrection, 
and  instead  of  him  three  were  chosen,  of  a  character 
calculated  to  help  on  Chmielnicki  to  further  victories. 

Annoyed  at  tne  pitiful  policy  of  the  regent,  the 
primate  of  Gnesen,  Vishnioviecki  followed  his  own 
course^  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
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overpowering  number  of  the  roving  troops  and  the 
Greek  Catholic  population  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  so  destruction  was  brought  on  the  Jews,  who 
had  reckoned  on  his  heroic  courage.  In  the  fortress 
of  Polonnoie,  between  Zaslav  and  Zytomir,  10,000 
Jews,  partly  inhabitants,  partly  fugitives  from  the 
neighborhood,  are  said  to  have  perished  at  the  hand 
of  the  besieging  Haidamaks  and  the  traitorous  in- 
habitants (Ab  13 — July  22). 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  second  war  between 
Poles  and  Cossacks  (September,  1648),  when  the 
Polish  army,  more  through  dread  of  the  Tartars 
under  Tugai  Bey  and  the  incapacit)'  of  its  (generals, 
than  throuL^h  Chmielnicki's  bravery,  was  scattered 
in  wild  llight,  and  collected  only  behind  the  walls  of 
Lemberg,  prepared  a  bloody  fate  even  for  Jews  who 
thought  themselves  safe  at  a  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  wild  as- 
saults of  the  Zaporogians,  unless  they  could  reach 
the  Wailachian  borders.  The  blood  of  slaughtered 
and  maltreated  Jews  marked  the  vast  tract  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ukraine  to  Lemberg  by  way  of 
Dubno  and  Brody ;  in  the  town  of  Bar  alone  from 
two  to  three  thousand  perished.  It  scarcely  need 
be  said  that  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  regular  Cos- 
sacks, as  well  as  of  the  wild  Haidamaks,  made  no 
distinction  between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites.  The 
important  community  of  Lemberg  lost  many  of  its 
members  through  hunger  and  pestilence,  and  its 
property  besides,  which  it  had  to  pay  to  the  Cos- 
sacks as  ransom. 

In  the  town  of  Narol  the  Zaporogians  caused  a 
revolting  butchery,  It^is  said  that  in  the.  hefnn^jp|r 
of  November  45,000  persons,  amoQg  ^em  12,000 
JeWSIp.WftK  sUCh"  there  wtlh  the  cnie|l^t.  tortures* 

»ses  remained  living  women  and 
children,  who  for  several  days  had  to  feed  on  human 
flesh.  Meanwhile  the  Haidamaks  roamed  about  in 
Vott^iiia,  Podolia,  and  West  Russia,  and  slaked 
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their  revengfe  in  the  blood  of  nobles,  Catholics^ 
clergy,  and  Jews,  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands. In  Crzemieniec  an  inhuman  monster  slew 
hundreds  of  Jewish  children,  scornfully  examined 
the  corpses  as  Jews  do  with  cattle,  and  threw  them 
to  the  dogs.  In  many  towns  Jews,  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics, armed  themselves,  and  drove  the  bloodthirsty 
Cossacks  away. 

The  election  of  a  king-,  which  finally  was  effected — 
and,  thoucrh  the  Polish  state  was  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss,  it  took  place  amidst  fights  and  commotions — 
put  an  end  to  bloodshed  for  the  moment.  Althouprh 
for  the  most  part  in  a  drunken  condition,  Chmiel- 
nicki  retained  sobriety  enough  to  dictate,  among 
his  conditions  of  peace,  that  no  Catholic  church 
should  hv  tolerated,  nor  any  Jew  live,  in  the  Cos- 
sack provinces.  The  commission,  unable  to  accept 
the  conditions,  dc|)artcd  without  settling  the  busi- 
ness (February  i6,  1649).  The  Jews,  who  had 
reckoned  upon  a  settlement,  and  returned  to  their 
home,  paid  for  their  confidence  with  death,  for  the 
Cossacks  surrounded  the  towns  with  death-cries. 
Thus,  a  second  time,  many  Jews  and  nobles  per- 
ished at  Ostrog  (March  4,  1649). 

The  breaking  off  of  the  negotiation  with  Chmiel- 
nicki  led  to  a  third  encounter.  Although  the  Polish 
army  this  time  appeared  better  armed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  it  had  as  little  success  as  before.  In  the  battle 
at  Sbariiz  it  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Zaporogians  and  Tartars,  if  the  king^  had  not 
wisely  come  to  an  understanding  with  tne  Tartar 
chief.  Thereupon  followed  the  peace  (August, 
1649),  which  confirmed  Chmielnicki's  programme, 
among  other  points  that  concerning  the  Jews.  In 
the  chief  seats  of  the  Cossacks  («.  in  the  Ukraine, 
West  Russia,  in  the  district  of  Kiev,  and  a  part  of 
Podolia)  thev  could  neither  own  or  rent  landed 
estates,  nor  Hve  there. 

In  consequence  of  this  convention,  the  Poles  and 
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Jews  were  unmolested  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
although  on  both  sides  schemes  were  harbored  to 
break  the  agreement  at  the  first  opportunity.  As 
far  as  residence  was  allowed  them,  the  fugitive  Jews 
returned  to  their  homes.  King  John  Casimir  allowed 
the  Jews  baptized  according  to  the  Greek  confession 
openly  to  profess  Judaism.    In  consequence,  the 
baptized  Jews  fled  from  the  Catholic  districts  to 
Poland  to  be  free  from  compulsory  Christianity. 
This  permission   was  especially  used  by  Jewish 
women  whom  the  rude  Zaporogians  had  married. 
The  Jews  brought  back  into  Judaism  many  hundreds 
of  children,  who  had  lost  their  parents  and  relatives, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  Christianity,  investigated 
their  descent,  and  hung  the  indication  of  it  in  a  small 
roll  round  their  necks,  that  they  might  not  marry 
blood  relations  of  forbidden  degrees.    The  general 
synod  of  rabbis  and  leaders  which  assembled  at 
Lublin  in  1650  occupied  itself  entirely  with  the 
attempt  to  heal,  at  least  partially,  the  wounds  of 
Judaism*    Many  hundreds*  even  thousands,  of  Jew* 
ish  womea  did  not  know  whether  their  husbands 
lay  in  the  grave,  or  were  begging  in  the  East  or 
West,  in  Turkey  or  Germany,  whether  they  were 
widows  or  wives,  or  they  found  themselves  in  other 
perplexities  created  by  the  Rabbinical  law.  The 
83mod  of  Lubiin  is  said  to  have  hit  upon  excellent 
arrangements.    Most  probably  the  lenient  Lipmann 
Heller,  then  rabbi  of  Cracow,  strove  to  effect  a 
mild  interpretation  of  the  law  relating  to  supposed 
death.    At  the  instigation  of  the  young,  genial 
iMA  Sabbatal  Cohen  (Shach),  the  day  of  the  first 
massacre  at  Nemirov  (biwan  20)  was  appointed  as 
a  general  fast  day  for  the  remnant  of  the  Polish 
communis.   The  noary  Lipmann  Heller,  at  Cracow, 
Sabbatal  Hurwits,  at  Posen,  and  the  young  Sabbatal 
Coheo  drew  up  penitential  prayers  (Selichoth), 
mostly  selected  from  older  pieces,  for  this  sad  memo* 
rial  day. 
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After  a  pause  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  war 

between  Coshacks  and  Poles  broke  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  165 1,  the  first  victims  again 
being  Jews,  as  Chnilelnicki  and  the  wild  Zaporo- 
gians  now  fell  upon  the  Polish  territory  where  Jew- 
ish communities  had  ai^aln  settled.  The  massacre, 
however,  could  not  be  so  extensive  as  before  ;  there 
no  longer  were  thousands  of  jews  to  slaughter. 
Moreover  the  evil  days  had  inspired  the  Jews  with 
courage  ;  they  armed  a  troop  of  Jewish  soldiers,  and 
enlisted  them  in  the  king's  service.  The  fortune  of 
war  turned  aLeiinst  the  Cossacks,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  accept  tlie  peace  dictated  by  the  king 
(November  11,  1651).  John  Casimir  and  his  minis- 
ters did  not  forget  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Jews 
in  the  treaty.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to  settle 
anywhere  in  the  Ukraine,  and  to  hold  property  on 
lease. 

This  treaty  also  was  concluded  and  ratified  only 
to  be  broken.  Chmielnicki  had  accepted  it  to 
strengthen  himself  and  restore  his  reputation  with 
the  Cossacks.  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  first 
object,  he  began .  hostilities  against  the  Poles,  from 
which  Jews  always  suffered  most  severely.  In  two 
years  after  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Zaporogians, 
more  than  300  communities  were  completely  des- 
troyed by  death  or  flight,  and  the  end  of 
their  suffering  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  Polish 
troops  could  not  withstand  the.  violent  attacks 
or  skillful  policy  of  Chmielnicki.  When  he  could  no 
longer  hope  for  help  from  the  Tartars,  he  combined 
with  the  Russians,  and  incited  them  to  a  war  against 
unhappy  Poland,  divided  against  itself.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Russian  war  in  the  early  part  of  1654 
and  1655,  those  conmiunities  suffered  which  had 
been  spared  by  the  Cossack  swarms,  f .  e,,  the  western 
districts  and  Lithuania.  The  community  of  Wilna, 
one  of  the  largest,  was  completely  depopulated  G^V> 
1655)  by  slaughter  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  aiid 
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by  migration.  As  if  fate  were  then  determining 
upon  the  partition  of  Poland,  a  new  enemy  was 
added  to  the  Cossacks  and  Russians  in  Charles  X 
of  Sweden,  who  used  Poland  as  the  first  available 
pretext  to  slake  his  thirst  for  war.  Through  the 
Swedish  war,  the  communities  of  Great  and  Little 
Poland,  from  Posen  to  Cracow,  were  reduced  to 
want  and  despain  The  Jews  of  Poland  had  to  dnnk 
the  cup  of  poison  to  the  dregs.  The  Polish  general, 
Czarnicki,  who  hated  the  Jews,  ill-used  those  spared 
by  Cossacks,  Russians,  and  the  wild  Swedes  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  under  the  pretense  that  they 
had  a  traitorous  understanding  with  the  Swedes.  The 
Poles  also  behaved  barbarously  totlie  Jews,  destroyed 
the  synagogues,  and  tore  up  the  holy  scriptures. 
All  Poland  was  like  a  bloody  field  of  battle,  on  which 
Cossacks,  Russians,  Prussians,  Swedes,  and  the 
troops  of  Prince  Ragoczi  of  Transylvania  wrestled ; 
the  Jews  were  ill-used  or  slain  by  all.  Only  the 
Great  Elector  of  Brandenbum  behaved  leniently  to- 
wards them.  The  number  ofjewish  families  said  to 
have  perished  in  ten  years  of*^  this  war  (600,000)  is 
certainly  exaggerated,  but  the  slaughtered_Jja3ga,of 
Poland  may  well  be  rated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
With  the  decime  of  Poland  as  a  power  of  the  first 
rank,  the  importance  of  Polish  Judaism  diminished. 
The  remnant  were  impoverished,  depressed,  -and 
could  not  recover  their  former  position.  Their 
need  was  so  great,  that  those  who  drifted  to  the 
nei^borhood  of  Prussia  hired  themselves  to  Chris- 
tians as  day  laborers  for  field  work. 

As  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  every  place  was  filled  with 
fugitive  Sephardic  Jews,  so  during  the  Cossack- 
Polish  war  fugitive  Polish  Jews,  wretched  in  appear- 
ance, with  hollow  eyus,  ^vho  had  escaped  the  sword, 
the  flames,  hunger,  and  pestilci:ce  ;  or  who, 
dragged  by  the  Tartars  into  captivity,  had 
been  ransomed  by  their  bretliren,  werti  seek- 
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ing  shelter  everywhere.  Westwards,  by  way  of 
Dantzic  and  through  the  Vistula  district,  Jewish- 
Polish  fugitives  wandered  to  Amstcrchirn,  and  were 
forwarded  thence  to  r  rankiort-uii-lhe-Main  and 
other  Rhenish  cities.  Three  thousand  Lithuanian 
Jews  came  to  Texel  in  the  Netherlands,  and  were  hos- 
pitably received.  Southwards  many  fled  to  Mora- 
via, Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  and  wander- 
ed from  those  places  to  Italy.  The  prisoners 
in  the  armies  of  the  Tartars  came  to  the  Turk- 
ish provinces,  and  some  of  them  drifted  to 
Barbary.  Every  where  they  were  received  by  their 
brethren  w  ith  great  cordiality  and  love,  cared  for, 
clothed,  and  supported.  The  Italian  Jews  ransomed 
.  and  supported  them  at  great  sacrifice.  Thus,  the 
community  of  Leghorn  at  this  time  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  collect  and  spend  a  quarter  of  their  income 
for  the  liberation  and  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate 
Polish  Jews,  The  German  and  Austrian  communi- 
ties, also,  although  they  had  sufTered  under  the 
calamities  of  the  Thirty  Years'  \\' a r,  exercised  that 
brotherly  feeling  which  they  rarely  professed  with 
their  lips,  but  cherished  the  more  deeply  in  their 
hearts. 

The  number  and  misery  of  those  escaped  from 
Poland  were  so  great,  that  the  German  communities 
»nd  probably  others  were  obliged  to  devote  the 
/money  intended  for  Jerusalem  to  the  maintenance 
'  of  Polish  Jews.   The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  dependent 
I  on  alms,  who  were  drained  by  the  pasha  and  his 

I subordinates,  felt  the  want  of  their  regular  support 
from  Europe.  They  soon  fell  into  such  distress, 
that  of  the  700  wi&ws  and  a  smaller  number  of 
I  men  living  there  nearly  400  are  said  to  have  died 
I  of  hunger. 

The  Cossack  persecution  of  the  Jews,  in  a  sense, 
remodeled  Judaism.  It  became  Polonized,  so  to 
speak.  The  Polish-Rabbinical  method  of  study  had 
long  dominated  the  Talmudical  schools  of  Germany 
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and  Italy  dirough  die  abundant  literature  by  Polish 
authors.  Now,  through  the  fugitives,  most  of  whom 
were  Talmudical  scholars,  it  became  authoritative. 
Rabbinical  appointments  were  mostly  conferred  on 
Polish  Talmudists,  as  in  Moravia,  Amsterdam, 
Fiirth,  Frankfort,  and  Metz.  On  account  of  their 
superiority  in  their  department,  these  Polish  Tal- 
mudists were  as  proud  as  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese fugitives  had  been,  and  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  rabbis  who  spoke  German,  Portu- 
guese, and  Italian.  Far  from  giving  up  their  own 
method  in  a  foreign  country,  they  demanded  that 
all  the  world  should  be  regulated  by  them,  and  they 
gained  their  point.  People  joked  about  the  "Pol- 
acks,"  but  nevertheless  became  subordinate  to 
them.  Whoever  wished  to  acquire  thorough  Tal- 
mudic  and  Rabbinical  knowledge  was  obliged  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Polish  rabbis;  every  father  of  a  family 
who  wished  to  educate  his  children  in  the  Talmud 
sought  a  Polish  rabbi  for  them.  These  Polish  rabbis 
gradually  forced  their  sophistical  piety  upon  the 
German,  and  partly  on  the  Portuguese,  and  Italian, 
communities.  Through  their  influence,  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  declined  still 
more  than  previously.  In  the  century  of  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  when  the  three  Christian  nations,  the 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  Middle  A^es,  Jewish-Polish  emigrants,  baited 
fay  Chmielmda's  bands,  brought  a  new  middle  age  I 
over  European  Judaism,  which  maintained  itself  in  ' 
full  vigor  K>r  more  than  a  century^  to  some  extent ' 
httinj  to  our  time* 


CHAPTER  IL 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  JEWS  IN   ENGLAND  AMD  MANAflSBB 

BEN  ISRAEL. 

Obstacles  to  the  Resettlement  of  J^ws  in  England— Manasseh  ben 

Isr-irl— Hi'^  Character  and  Altiinments— t  hrisiian  Students  of 
Jewish  Literature:  Scali^er,  the  Buxtorfs,  Selden,  and  Vossius — 
Women  devote  themselves  to  Hebrew— The  Fifth-Monarch/ 
Men;  Expectation  of  the  Millennium — Enthusiastic  Friends  of 
the  Jews— The  Puritans — Cromwell  and  Holmes— Nicholas'  Pro- 
tection of  the  Jews— "The  Hope  of  Israel  "—Fresh  Victims  of 
the  Inquisition— Manasseh  ben  Isrsel'^s  Negotiations  with  the 
English  Parliament — He  journeys  to  London,  and  is  jjraciously 
received  by  Cromwell— A  Council  sits  at  Whifehnl!  to  decitic  the 
Question  of  the  Re-admission  of  the  Jews — Prynne  s  aiui-iewisij 
\\  J t  k— Controversial  Pamphlets— Manasscb't  "  Vindicatioil 
The  Re-admission  of  the  Jews  connived  at. 

1655—1657  C.E. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Jews  of  Poland  were 
trodden  down,  slaughtered,  or  driven  through 
Europe  like  terrified  wild  beasts,  a  land  of  freedom 
was  opened,  from  which  the  Jews  had  been  banished 
•for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Enj^land, 
which  the  wise  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  brave  Croih- 
wdi  had  raised  to  be  the  first  power  in  Europe,  a 
position  very  different  from  tfiat  of  crumbling 
Poland,  again  admitted  Jews,  not  indeed  through 
the^gTcat  portal,  yet  through  the  back  door."  3iit 
this  admission  was  so  bruited  abroad,  that  it  was 
like  a  triumpli  for  Judaism.  The  Jews  of  Amster- 
dam and  Hamburg  looked  with  longing  to  this 
island,  to  which  they  were  so  near,  with  whose  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  and  scholars  they  were  in  con- 
nection, and  which  promised  wide  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  varied  abilities.  But  settlement 
there  seemed  beset  with  insuperable  obstacles.  The 
English  episcopal  church,  which  exercised  sway  over 
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the  English  conscience,  was  even  more  intolerant 
than  the  popery  which  it  persecuted.  Not  granting 
freedom  to  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  would  it  toler- 
ate the  descendants  of  those  aspersed  in  the  New 
Testament?  The  Eng^lish  people,  who  for  centu- 
ries had  seen  no  Jew,  shared  to  the  full  the 
antipathy  of  the  clerg^y.  To  them  every  few  was  a 
Shylock,  who,  witli  hearty  goodwill,  would  cut  a 
Christian  to  pieces — a  monster  in  human  form,  bear- 
ing the  mark  of  Cain.  Who  would  undertake  to 
banish  this  strong  prejudice  in  order  to  render 
people  and  rulers  favorable  to  the  descendants  of 
Israel? 

The  man  who  undertook  and  executed  this  dif- 
ficult task  did  not  belong  to  the  first  rank  of  intel- 
lectual men,  but  possessed  the  right  measure  of 
insight  and  narrowness,  strength  of  will  and  flexi- 
bility, knowledge  and  imagination,  self-denial  and 
vanity,  required  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 
Manas seh  ben  Israel,  second  or  third  rabbi  at 
Amsterdam,  liv^o  at"  home  played  only  a  subordi-  i 
nate  part,  die  poor  preacher  who,  to  support  his 
£tunily,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  printing,  but  ob-  ^ 
tained  so  little  profit  from  it,  that  he  wished  to  . 
exchange  pulpit  oratory  for  mercantile  speculation,  / 
and  was  near  settling  in  Brazil ;  he  it  was  who  won 
England  for  Judaism,  and,  if  he"'  did  nut  tmnlsh, 
diminished  the  prejudice  against  his  race.   To  him 
belongs  the  credit  for  a  service  not  to  be  lightly 
estimated,  for  there  were  but  few  to  help  him.   The  ! 
release  of  the  Jews  from  their  thou^andl years',  gqn-  j 
tempt  and  j^[epreci^jiQa.-in...Eu]CPpean  society,  orr 
rat&'er  tEe'stru^leJor  ciyil.  e.quali.tyi  begins  with 
MaAasseE"5en  Israel.    He  was  the  Riesser  of  the' 
seventeenth  century.   As  has  been  stated,  he  was 
not  xn  the  true  sense  great,  and  can  only  be 
reckoned  a  man  of  mediocrity.   He  belonged  to  the 
happily  constituted  class  of  persons,  ixdio  do  not 
perceive  the  harsh  contrasts  and  shrill  discords  in 
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the  world  around,  hence  are  confiding  and  enter- 
prising. His  heart  was  deeper  than  his  mind.  His 
power  rested  in  his  easy  eloquence,  his  facility  in 
explaining  and  working  out  ideas  which  lay  within 
his  narrow  field  of  vision,  and  which  he  had  acquirrd 
rather  than  produced.  TVlanasseh  ben  Israel  had 
complete  grasp  of  Jewish  literature,  and  knew  the 
Christian  theology  of  his  time,  and  what  was  to  be 
said  on  each  point,  i,  e.,  what  had  been  said  by  his 
predecessors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  learning 
which  require  keenness  of  intellect,  such  as  philo- 
soplu  and  the  Talmud.  His  strength  was  in  one 
respect  his  weakness.  His  facility  in  speaking  and 
writing  encouraged  a  verbose  style  and  excessive 
productiveness.  He  left  more  than  400  sermons  in 
Portuguese,  and  a  mass  of  writings  that  fill  a 
catalogue,  but  discuss  their  subjects  only  super- 
ficially. Manasseh's  contemporaries  looked  upon 
his  writings  with  different  eyes.  The  learning 
amassed  therein  from  all  literatures  and  languages, 
and  the  smoothness  of  form  riveted  their  attention, 
and  excited  their  admiration.  Among  Jews  he  was 
extraordinarily  celebrated ;  whoever  could  produce 
Latin,  Portuguese,  or  Spanish  verse,  made  known 
his  prsuse.  But  even  Christian  scholars  of  his  time 
over-estimated  him. 

In  Holland,  which,  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
circumstances,  and  especially  through  the  powerful 
impulse  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  prince  of  philologists, 
had  become  in  a  sense  die  school  of  Europe,  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  seventeenth  century  for 
the  wonderful  learning  contained  in  voluminous 
folios.  At  no  time  had  there  been  so  many  philolo- 
gists with  early-matured  learning,  iron  memory,  and 
wonderful  devotion  to  the  science  of  language,  as  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
seems  to  have  been  specially  appointed  to  revive 
what  had  so  long  been  negiected.  All  the  titeruy 
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treasures  of  antiquity  were  collected  and  utilized ; 
statesmen  vied  with  professional  scholars.  In  this 
gigantic  collection  there  was  little  critical  search  for 
truth ;  the  chief  consideration  was  the  number  of 
scientific  facts  gathered.  The  ambition  of  many  vtas 
spurred  on  to  understand  the  three  favored  lan- 
guages of  antiquity — Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew — 
and  their  literatures.  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
religion,  enjoyed  special  preference,  and  whoever 
understood  it  as  well  as  the  other  two  tongues  was 
sure  of  distinction*  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  oracle  of 
Dutch  and  Protestant  theology*  had  given  to  Rabbin- 
ical literature,  so-called,  a  piace  in  the  republic  of 
letters  beside  the  Hebrew  lan^fuage,  and  even  the 
Talmud  he  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect. 
His  Dutch,  French,  and  English  disciples  followed 
his  example,  and  devoted  themselves  with  zeal  to 
diis  branch  of  knowledge,  formeriy  regarded  with 
contempt  or  even  aversion. 

John  Buxtorf,  senior  (bom  1564,  died  1639),  of 
Basle,  may  be  said  to  have  been  master  of  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  literature,  and  he  renderexl  diem 
accessible  to  Christian  circles.  He  carried  on  a 
lively  correspondence  in  Hebrew  with  Jewish 
scholars  in  Amsterdam,  Germany,  and  Constanti* 
nople.  Even  ladies  devoted  themselves  to  Hebrew 
language  and  literature.  That  prodigy,  Anna  Maria 
Schunnann,of  UtrechtfWho  knew  almost  all  European 
languages  and  their  literature,  corresponded  in  He« 
brew  with  scholars,  and  also  with  an  English  lady, 
Dorothea  Moore,  and  quoted  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra 
with  a  scholar's  accuracy.  The  eccentric  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  the  learned  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  understood  Hebrew.  Statesmen, 
such  as  Hu^o  Grotius,  and  the  Englishman  John 
Sclclen,  seriously  and  deeply  engaged  in  its  pursuit 
for  tlieir  theological  or  historical  studies. 

But  Christian  scholars,  with  all  their  zeal,  had  not 
yet  acquired  independence  in  Rabbinical  literature : 
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without  a  Jewish  guide,  tliey  could  not  move,  or  felt 
unsafe.  To  Christian  inquirers,  therefore,  Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel's  treatises,  which  presented  many 
Rabbinical  |)assages  and  new  points  of  view,  were 
highly  welcome.  Much  of  the  Talmudic  literature 
became  accessibi':  through  his  clear  exposition. 
Hence,  Dutch  scholars  sought  out  Manasseh, 
courted  his  fricncisliip,  fairly  hung  upon  his  lips,  and 
gradually  discarded  prejudice  against  Jews,  which 
even  the  most  liberal-minded  men  in  the  most  tol- 
erant couiiLry  of  Europe  had  not  laid  aside.  Ma- 
nasseh was  joined  particularly  by  those  eager 
inquirers  who  wc-re  persccuttxl  or  declared  heretics 
by  the  ruling  church.  The  learned  Vossius  family, 
even  John  Gerard  Vossius,  senior,  although  filled 
with  strong  hatred  against  Jews,  was  affable  to 
Manasseh.  His  son,  Dionyslus  Vossius,  a  prcxli^^' 
oflearning,  snatched  a\va\  liy  death  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  on  his  death-bed  translated  into  Latin  Manas- 
seh's  "Reconciler"  (Conciliador)  shortly  after  its 
appearance.  Isaac  Vossius,  the  youngest  son.  who 
filled  an  honorable  office  under  the  queen  of  Sweden, 
recommended  Manasseh  ben  Israel  to  her.  By  this 
family  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  learned 
statesman  liugo  Grottus,  who  also  received  in- 
struction from  him.  The  chief  of  the  Arminians, 
Simon  Episcopius,  sought  intercourse  with  Manas- 
seh,  as  did  Caspar  Barlseus,  who  as  a  Socinian» 
i,  a  denier  of  the  Trinity,  was  avoided  by  orthodox 
Christians.  He  attached  himself  to  Manasseh,  and 
sang  his  praise  in  Latin  verses,  on  which  account  he 
was  attacked  yet  more  violently,  because  he  had  put 
the  Jewish  faith  on  an  equality  with  the  Christian. 
The  learned  Jesuit  Peter  Daniel  Huet  also  culti* 
vated  his  friendship.  Gradually  the  Chacham  and 
preacher  of  Amsterdam  acquired  such  a  reputation 
among  Christians,  that  every  scholar  traveling 
through  that  city  sought  him  out  as  an  extraordi- 
nary personage.   Foreigners  exchanged  letters 
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with  him,  and  oblah:ieJ  from  him  explanations  on 
difficult  points.  Manasseh  had  an  interview  with 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  stimulated  her 
kindness  for  the  Jews,  and  her  liking  for  Jewish 
literature.  So  highly  did  many  Christians  rate 
Manasseh  ben  Israel,  that  they  could  not  suppress 
the  wisli  to  see  so  learned  and  excellent  a  rabbi 
won  over  to  Christianity. 

Most  of  all  Christian  visionaries,  who  dreamt  of 
the  coming  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  the  reign  of  the 
saints  (in  the  language  of  Daniel^,  crowded  round 
Manasseh  ben  Israel.  The  Thirty  Years*  War 
which  had  delivered  property  and  life  over  to  wild 
soldiers,  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  believers 
stnicft^ling  for  inward  freedom  and  morality — in 
Kn(;land  by  the  bishops  and  the  secular  govern- 
ment, in  France  by  the  despotic  Richelieu — awak- 
ened in  visionaries  the  idea  that  the  Messianic 
millennium,  announced  in  tl^e-  Itnok  of  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse,  was  near,  and  that  their  sufferings 
were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  time  of  grace. 
These  fantastic  visionaries  showed  themselves 
favorable  to  the  Jews;  they  wished  this  great 
change  to  be  effected  with  the  participation  of  those 
to  wnom  the  announcement  had  first  been  made. 
They  conceded  that  the  Jews  must  first  take  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Land»  which  could  not  easily  be 
accomplished,  even  by  a  miracle.  For,  the  lost 
Ten  Tribes  must  first  be  foundL-^d. gathered  to- 
gettier,  if  the  jirpphetlc^woids  were  not  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  tribes  assembled  to  take  posses- 
sioA  of  the  Holy- Land  must  have  their  Messiah,  a 
shoot  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse.  But  what  would 
become  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  i,  e.,  Messiah,  in  whom 
Jews  could  not  be  made  to  believe?  Some  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  visionaries  conceded  to  Tews  a 
Messiah  of  their  own,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
struggle  for  precedence  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  saviour  would  decide  itself* 
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Such  apocalyptic  dreams  struck  a  responsive 
chord  ill  Manasseh  ben  Israel's  heart.  He  also  ex- 
pected, not  the  reign  of  the  saints,  but,  according  to 
Kabbalistic  reckoning,  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Messianic  time.  The  Zohar,  the  book  revered  by 
him  as  divine,  announced  in  unambiguous  terms, 
that  Israel's  time  of  grace  would  begin  with  the  year 
5408  of  the  world  (1648).  Manasseh  in  his  inner- 
most being  was  a  mystic,  his  classical  and  literary 
education  being  only  external  varnish,  not  diminish- 
ing his  belief  in  miracles.  Hence  he  was  pleased 
with  the  letter  of  a  Christian  visionary  of  Dantzic, 
expressing  belief  in  the  restoration  of  the  glory  of 
the  jews.  John  Mochinorcr,  of  the  old  Tyrolese 
nobility,  who  had  fallen  into  the  whirlpool  of  mysti- 
cism, w  rote  to  Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  the  midst  of 
an  euloL^ium  on  his  k-araing:  "  Know  and  be  con- 
vinced that  I  duly  honor  your  doctrines,  and  to- 
gether witli  soiue  of  my  brethren  in  the  faith,  car- 
nestly  desire  that  Israel  may  be  enlightened  with 
the  true  light,  and  enjoy  its  ancient  renown  and 
happiness."  At  a  later  period  another  German 
mystic  of  Dantzic  established  relations  with  the 
Kabbalistic  Chacham  of  Amsterdam — viz.,  Abra- 
ham von  Frankenberg,  a  nobleman,  and  a  disciple 
of  Jacob  Bohme.  He  openly  said :  "The  true  light 
will  come  from  the  Jews ;  their  time  is  not  far  off. 
From  day  to  day  news  will  be  heard  from  different 
places  of  wonderful  things  come  to  pass  in  their 
favor,  and  all  the  islands  shall  rejoice  with  them." 
In  daily  intercourse  with  Manasseh  were  two  Chris- 
tian friends,  Henry  Jesse  and  Peter  Serrarius,  who 
were  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  Israel's  restoration. 
In  France,  in  the  senace  of  the  great  Cond6,  there 
was  a  peculiar  visionary,  Isaac  La  Peyr^re  of  Bor- 
deaux,  a  Huguenot,  perhaps  of  Jewish-Marrano 
blood.  He  had  the  strange  notion  that  there  were 
men  before  Adam  (pre-Adamites),  from  iriiom  all 
men  except  the  Jews  were  descended.   In  a  book 
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cm  die  subject,  ndiich  brought  lum  to  the  dui^^eon 
of  the  Inquisition,  he  attached  great  importance  to 
the  Jews.  In  another  work  on  The  Return  of  the 
Jews/*  he  maintained  that  the  Jews  ought  to  be  re- 
called from  their  dispersion  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
to  effect  a  speedy  return  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
king  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  has 
the  duty  to  bring  about  this  return  of  the  eldest  son 
of  God.  He,  too,  entered  into  communication  with 
Manasseh. 

The  greatest  number  of  ardent  admirers  **  God's 
people"  found  in  England,  precisely  among  those 
who  had  powerful  influence  in  the  council  and  the 
camp.  At  the  time  when  the  Germans  were  fight- 
ing each  other  on  account  of  difference  of  creed, 
invoking  the  interference  of  foreigners,  and  impair- 
ing their  own  freedom  and  power,  England  was 
gaining  what  could  never  be  taken  away,  religious 
and,  at  the  same  time,  political  freedom,  and  this 
made  it  a  most  powerful  and  prosperous  country. 
In  Germany  the  religious  parties.  Catholics,  Luth- 
erans, and  Calvinists,  in  seihsh  blindness  demanded 
religious  freedom  each  for  itself  alone,  reserving 
oppression  and  persecution  for  the  others.  These 
internecine  quarrels  of  the  Germans  were  utilized 
by  the  princes  to  confirm  their  own  dt^spotic  power. 
In  England,  the  same  selfishness  pre\  ciiled  among 
the  Episcopalians,  IVesbyterians,  and  Catholics,  but 
a  fourth  party  arose  whose  motto  was  religious 
freedom  for  all.  The  senseless  despotism  of 
Charles  I  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  played  into  the  hands  of  this  intelli- 
gent and  powerful  party.  England,  like  Germany, 
resembled  a  great  blood-stained  battle-field,  but  it 
had  produced  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted* 
who  staked  their  lives  for  it,  and  effected  the  rejuven- 
escence of  the  nation.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  at  once 
the  head  which  devised,  and  the  arm  which  executed 
sound  ideas*  By  the  sword  he  and  his  army  ob* 
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tained  religious  freedom,  not  only  for  themselves, 
I  Ibut  also  for  others.    He  and  his  officers  were  not 
'  revengeful  freebooters  or  blood-thirsty  soldiers,  but 
j  high-minded,  inspired  warriors  of  God,  who  waged 
I  war  against  wickedness  and  falseness,  and  hoped 
for,  and  undertook  to  establish  a  moral  system  of 
government,  the  kingdom  of  God.   Like  the  Macca- 
bees of  old,  the  Puritan  warriors  fought  "  sword  in 
hand,  and  praise  of  God  in  their  mouth/'  Cromwell 
and^  his  soldiers,  read  the  Bible  as  often^^aSTlhey 
fought.   But  not  out  of  the  New  Testament  could 

the  Roundheads  derive  inspiration  and  warlike  cour* 
age.  The  Christian  Bible,  with  its  monkish  figures, 
its  exorcists,  its  praying  brethren, and  pietistic  saints, 
supplied  no  models  for  warriors  contending  with  a 
faithless  king,  a  fisdse  aristocracy,  and  unholy  priests. 
Only  the  great  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  witli 
fear  of  God  in  their  hearts  and  the  sword  in  their 
hands,  at  once  religious  and  national  champions, 
could  serve  as  modds  for  the  Puritans :  the  Judges, 
freeing  the  oppressed  people  from  the  yoke  of  for^^ 
eign  domination ;  Saul,  David,  and  Joab,  routing  the 
foes  of  their  country;  and  Jehu,  making  an  end  of 
an  idolatrous  and  blasphemous  royal  house — these 
were  favorite  characters  with  Puritan  warriors.  In 
every  verse  of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  they  saw  their  own  condition  reflected ; 
every  psalm  seemed  composed  for  them,  to  teach 
them  Uiat,  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  un- 
godly foes,  they  need  not  fear  while  they  trusted  in 
God.   Oliver  Cromwell  compared  himself  to  the 

i'udge  Gideon,  who  first  obejred  the  voice  of  God 
lesitatingly,  but  afterwards  courageously  scattered 
the  attacking  heathens  ;  or  to  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
who  out  of  a  handful  of  martyrs  formed  a  host  of 
victorious  warriors. 

To  bury  oneself  in  the  history,  prophecy,  and 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  revere  them 
as  divine  inspiration,  to  live  in  them  widi  every 
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emotion,  yet  not  to  consider  the  people  who  had 
originated  ail  this  glory  and  greatness  as  pre- 
ferred and  chosen,  was  impossible.  Among  the 
Puritans,  therefore,  were  many  earnest  admirers  of 
"Gods  people/'  and  Cromwell  was  one  of  them. 
It  seemed  a  marvel  that  the  people,  or  a  remnant  of 
the  people,  whom  God  had  distinguished  by  great 
favor  and  stern  discipline,  should  still  exist.  A 
desire  was  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans  to 
see  this  living  wonder,  the  Jewish  people,  with  their 
own  eyes,  to  bring  Jews  to  England»and,  by  making 
them  part  of  the  theocratic  community  about  to  be 
established,  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  completion. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Puritans  towards  the  Jews 
were  expressed  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  observation, 
"  Great  is  my  sympathy  with  this-poor  people,  whom 
God  ^ose,  and  to  whom  He  gave  His  law ;  It  re- 
jects Jesus,  becaoscrtt  does  not  recognize  him  as  the 
Messrah:-*  Cromwell  dreanil  oPa  reconciliation  of 
thC'nOiat  and  the  New  Testament,  of  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  Jewish  people  of  God  and 
the  English  Puritan  theocracy.  But  other  Puritans 
were  so  absorbed  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the 
New  Testament  was  of  no  importance.  Especially 
the  visionaries  in  Cromwell's  army  and  among  the 
members  of  Parliament,  who  were  hoping  for  the 
Fifth  Monarchy,  or  the  reign  ofthe  saints,  assigned  to 
the  Jewish  people  a  glorious  position  in  the  expected 
millennium.  A  Puritan  preacher,  Nathaniel  Holmes 
(Holmesius),  wished,  according  to  the  letter  of  many 
prophetic  verses,  to  become  the  servant  of  Israel, 
and  serve  him  on  bended  knees.  The  more  the 
tension  in  England  increased  through  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  king,  the  dissensions  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Long  Parliament  and  the  Puritan  army,  the 
civil  war,  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  England,  the  more 
public  liU'  and  rcliL^ious  thought  assumed  Jewish 
culoriflg.    I  he  only  filing  wanting  to  make  one  think 
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himself  in  Judaea  was  for  the  orators  in  Parliament 
to  speak  llt^brew.  One  author  proposed  the 
seventh  day  as  the  day  of  rest,  arul  in  a  work  showed 
the  holiness  of  this  day,  and  the  duty  of  the  EngHsh 
people  to  honor  it.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
1649.  Parhament,  it  is  true,  condemned  this  work 
to  be  burnt  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  profane, 
and  sentenced  the  printer  and  author  to  punishment. 
But  the  Israelite  spirit  among  the  Puritans,  especially 
among  the  Levelers,  or  ultra-republicans,  was  not 
suppressed  by  these  means.  Many  wished  the 
government  to  declare  the  1  orah  to  be  the  code  for 
England. 

These  proceedings  in  the  British  islands,  which 
promised  the  exaltation  of  Israel  at  no  distant  period, 
were  followed  by  Manasseh  with  beating  heart. 
Did  these  voices  not  annouiKe  the  coming  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  ?  He  hoped  so,  and  put  forth 
feverish  activity  to  help  to  bring  about  the  desired 
time.  He  entertained  a  visionary  train  of  thought. 
The^MfiSsiah  could  not  appear  till  the  punishment  of 
Israel,  to  he  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other,  had  bren  fulfilled.  There  \vc'rc  no  Jews 
then  living  in  England.  Exertions  must  be  made 
to  obtain  permission  for  Jews  to  dwell  in  England, 
that  this  hindrance  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
might  be  removed.  Manasseh  therefore  put  himself 
into  communication  with  some  important  persons, 
who  assured  him  that  "the  minds  of  men  were 
favorable  to  the  Jews,  and  that  they  would  be  accep- 
table and  welcome  to  Englishmen."  What  especi- 
ally justified  his  hopes  was  the  "Apolog^Il  ^ 
Fdward  MwhfilTn.  former  secretary  to  Parliament, 
'*for  the  honorable  nation  of  the  Jews."  In  this 
work,  which  the  author  dedicated  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  Jews  were  treated,  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  with  a  tenderness  to  which  they  were 
not  accustomed.  Hence  the  author  felt  it  necessary 
to  affirm  at  the  end»  that  he  wrote  it,  not  at  the 
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instigation  of  Jews,  but  out  of  love  to  God  and  hi\ 
country.  The  opinion  of  the  apologist  was,  that  the 
great  suffering^  brought  upon  En^nd  by  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  war  were  a  just  punisnment  for 
English  persecution  of  the  saints  and  favorites  of 
God,  f.  the  Jews,  and  an  ur^;ent  admonition  to 
atone  for  this  great  sin  by  admitting  them  and  show- 
ing them  brotherly  treatment,  uie  author  proved 
the  preference  and  selection  of  Israel  by  many 
biblical  quotations.  He  referred  to  a  preadier  who 
had  said  in  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  verse : 
Touch  not  mine  anointed^  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm,"  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  world  depended 
upon  the  good  or  bad  treatment  of  God's  people. 
God  in  His  secret  counsel  had  sustained  this  people 
to  the  present  dayt^nd  a  glorious  future  was  reserved 
for  them.  Hence  it  was  the  duty  of  Englishmen  to 
endeavor  to  comfort  them,  if  possible  give  them 
satisfaction  for  their  innocent  blood  shed  in  this 
kingdom,  and  enter  into  friendly  intercourse  with 
them.  This  work  also  defends  the  Jews  against  the 
accusation  of  having  crucified  Jesus.  The  deadi  of 
Jesus  took  place  at  die  instigation  of  the  Synhedrion, 
not  of  the  people.  In  most  impressive  terms  it 
urges  the  English  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  un- 
happy Jews*  The  pope  and  his  adherents,  he  said, 
would  be  enraged  at  the  kind  treatment  of  the 
Jews,  for  they  still  inflicted  cruelty  and  humiliation 
upon  the  people  of  God,  the  popes  compelling  the 
Jews  to  wear  opprobrious  badges,  and  Catholics 
avoiding  all  contact  with  them,  because  they  ab- 
horred idols  and  heathen  worship. 

This  work,  which,  more  than  friendly,  absolutely 
glorified  the  Jews,  excited  the  greatest  attention  in 
England  and  Holland.  Manasseh  ben  Israel  was 
delighted  with  it,  thinking  that  he  was  near  his  ob- 
ject, especially  as  his  friend  Holmes  at  once  com- 
municated with  him  on  the  subject,  saying  that  he 
himself  was  about  to  prepare  a  work  on  the  millen* 
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nium.  in  which  he  would  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  jews  in  the  moldin::^  of  the  future.  Manasseh 
ben  Israel  immediat^^ly  set  to  work  to  do  his  share 
towards  the  reaHzniioi^  of  his  object.  He,  however, 
as  well  as  the  Chi  istian  mystics  in  England,  had 
one  anxiety;  what  had  become  of  the  lost  Ten 
Tribes  banished  by  tlie  Assyrian  king  Shalmanassar? 
A  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  without  these 
Ten  Tribes  seemed  impossible,  riay*  their  discQ.very 
was  the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  promi- 
se. THe  uuioiuiLJydfth  and  Israelwhichsome  of  the 
prophets  had  impressively  announce?  would  remain 
unfulfilled  if  the  Ten  Tribes  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Manasseh,  therefore,  laid  great  stress  upon  being 
able  to  prove  their  existence  somewhere.  Fortu- 
nately  he  was  in  a  positionlo. specify  the  situation 
of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Some  years  before,  a  Jewish 
traveler,  nanied  Montezinos,  had  afifirmed  on  oath 
that  he  had  seen  native  Jews  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
in  South  America,  and  had  held  communication 
with  them.  The  circumstantiality  of  his  tale  excited 
curiosity,  and  inclined  his  contemporaries  to  belief. 
Antonio  de  Montezinos  was  a  Marrano,  whom  busi- 
ness or  love  of  travel  had  led  to  America.  There 
he  had  stumbled  upon  a  Mestizo  (Indian),  who  had 
excited  in  him  a  suspicion  that  members  of  his  race 
were  living  in  America,  persecuted  and  oppressed 
by  the  Indians,  as  the  Indians  had  been  bv  the 
Spaniards,  and  later  experiences  confirmed  the 
suspicion. 

Antonio  de  Montezinos,  or  Aaron  Levi,  had 
brought  the  surprising  news  to  Amsterdam,  and 
had  related  it  under  oath  to  a  number  of  persons, 
among  diem  Manasseh  ben  Israel  (about  1644). 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Brazil,  and  there  died*  On 
his  deathbed  he  repeatedly  asserted  the  truth  of 
the  existence  of  some  Israelite  tribes  in  America, 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  was  firmly  convinced  fav  the 
s|4it;e;ni.ent  o£  tlii&  man,  and  made  it  the  foun<lation 
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of  a  work,  entitled  **  Israel's  Hope/'  composed  to 
pave  die  way  for  the  Messianic  time.  Tjie^^Ten 
Tribes,  according_^o  his  ^c»^nmp»;/Mi^  ko^  K^^n  Ai^. 

persed*td^Tartary  and  Chinaj  and  some  might  have 
gonethence  to  the  American  continent.  Some  indi- 
cations' and  certain  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indians,  resembling  those  of  the  Jews,  seemed  to 
him  to  favor  this  tdea«  The  prophetic  announce- 
ment of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Israelite  people  had 
accordingly  been  confirmed ;  moreover  there  were 
signs  that  the  tribes  were  ready  to  come  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  and  unite  with  the  others.  The 
time  of  redemption,  which,  it  was  true,  could  not  be 
foretold,  and  in  the  calculation  of  which  many  had 
erred,  appeared  at  last  to  be  approaching.  The 
prophets'  threats  of  punishment  to  the  Jews  had 
been  fulfilled  in  a  terrible  manner ;  why  should  not 
tfaeur  hope-awakening  promises  be  verified?  What 
unspeakable  cruelty  the  monster  of  the  Inquisition 
had  inflicted,  and  still  continued  to  inflict,  on  the 
poor  innocents  of  the  Jewish  race,  on  adults  and 
children  of  every  age  and  either  sex  I  For  yAtait 
reason  ?  Because  l£ey  wouLi  Joot  depart  from  the 
Lawof.MpseSt  revjafed  to  them  amidst  so  many 
nuracles.  For  it  numberless.yictims  had  perished 
wherevejcthe -tyrAnaLcallnile^f  the  Inouisition  was 
exercised.  And  martyrs  continued  to  snow  incredi- 
bleTlrnness,  permitting  themselves  to  be  burnt 
alive  to  honor  the  name  of  God. 

Manasseh  enumerated  all  the  autos-da-fiS  of  Mar- 
ranos  and  other  Jewish  martyrs  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  time. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  among  Dutch  Por- 
tuguese Jews  by  the  burning  of  a  young  Marrano, 
twenty-five  years  old,  well  read  in  Latin  and  Greek 
literature.  Isaac  de  Castro-Tartas,  born  at  Tartas, 
a  small  town  in  Gascony,  had  come  with  his  parents 
to  Amsterdam.  Glowing"  with  zeal  and  a  desire  to 
bring  back  ,to  Judaism  ..those  IVIarranos  who  con^ 
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tinued  Christians,  he  prepared  to  travel  to  Brazil. 
In  vain  his  parents  and  friends  warned  him  against 
this  mad  step.    In  Bahia  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Portuguese,  recognized  as  a  Jew,  sent  to  Lisbon, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition.    This  body  had 
no  formal  right  over  Isaac  de  Castro,  for  when 
arrested  he  was  a  Dutch  citizen.   The  tribunal  in 
vain  tried  to  induce  him  to  abjure  Judaism.  Young 
De  Castro-Tartas  was  determined  manfully  to  en* 
dure  a  martyr's  death  in  honor  of  his  faith.  His 
death  was  attended  with  the  deiai  he  had  longed 
for.   In  Lisbon  the  funeral  pile  was  kindled  for  him 
and  several  others,  on  December  2  ad,  1647.  He 
cried  out  of  the  flames,  **  Hear,  O  Israel,  God  is 
one/'  in  so  impressive  a  tone  that  the  witnesses  of 
the  dreadful  spectacle  were  greatly  moved.  For 
several  days  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  the 
capital  but  the  dreadml  voice  of  the  martyr  Isaac  de 
Castro-Tartas  and  the  "Shema,"  utterexi  with  his 
:  last  breath.   People  sooke  of  it  shudderinp^ly .  The 
i  Inquisition  was  obligea  to  forbid  the  uttering  of  the 
i  word  **Shema"  with  a  threat  of  heavy  punbhment. 
'  It  is  said,  too,  that  at  that  time  it  was  determined  to 
^  burn  no  more  Jewish  heretics  alive  in  Lisbon. 

The  Amsterdam  community  was  stunned  by  the 
news  of  successive  executtons  of  youthful  sufferers. 
De  Castro-Tartas  had  parents,  relatives,  and  friends 
in  Amsterdam,  and  was  beloved  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  and  character.  The  rabbi,  Saul  Mor- 
teira,  delivered  a  memorial  address  on  his  deadi* 
Poets  deplored  and  honored  him  in  Hebrew  and 
Spanish  verses,  and,  horrified  by  the  new  atrodties 
of  the  Inquisition  against  Jews,  Manasseh  ben  Israel 
wrote  "  Israel's  Hope."  Even  the  reader  of  to-day 
can  feel  grief  trembling  in  every  word.  Indeed,  if 
martyrs  could  prove  the  truth  and  tenability  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  bleed,  [udaism  needs  no  further 
proof ;  for  no  people  and  no  religion  on  earth  have 

produced  such  numerous  and  hrm  martyrs.  Ma- 
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nasseh  used  this  proof  to  draw  the  conclusion  that, 
as  promised  suflferings  had  been  inflicted,  so  the 
promised  redemption  and  regeneration  of  God's 
people  would  be  fulfilled.  He  sent  this  Latin 
treatise  on  the  existence  of  the  Ten  Tribes  and  their 
hopes  to  a  prominent  and  learned  personage  in 
England,  to  be  read  before  Parliament,  which  was 
under  Cromwell's  influence,  and  before  the  Council 
of  State.  In  an  accompanying  letter  Manasseh  ex- 
plained to  Parliament  his  favorite  idea,  that  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land — the  time 
for  which  was  so  near — must  be  preceded  by  their 
complete  disp'  i  sion.  The  dispersion,  according  to  ^, 
the  wofl;  of  Scripture,  was  to  be  from  one  end  of  ' 
the  eariii  to  tlic  other,  naturally  including  the  island 
of  En-'lnii'l.  in  the  (  xtrfine  north  of  the  inlml'itf'd 
world.  But  for  more  than  300  years  no  Jews  had 
lived  in  England;  therefore,  he  added  the  request 
that  the  Council  and  ParlTamcnt  grant  Jews  permfs- 
sion  to  settlQ  England,  to  hav©  theiree  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  to_  build  synagogues  there 

ii65o).  Hanasseh  made  no  secret  of  his  Messianic 
opes,  because  he  could  and  did  reckon  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Scunts  or  Puritans  themselves  wished 
for  the  '* assembling  of  God's  people"  in  their  an- 
cestral home,  and  were  inclined  to  help  and  promote 
tt.  He  also  intimated  in  his  letter,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  go  to  England,  to  arrange  for  the  setde* 
ment  of  the  Jews. 

Manasseh  ben  Israel  had  not  reckoned  amiss. 
His  request  and  dedication  were  favorably  received 
by  Paruament.  Lord  Middlesex,  probably  the  me- 
diator, sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  with  the  super- 
scription, "  To  my  dear  brother,  the  Hebrew  phil- 
osopher, Manasseh  ben  Israel."  A  passport  to  En- 
gland was  also  sent  to  him.  The  English  ambassa- 
dor in  Holland,  Lord  Oliver  St.  John,  a  relative  of 
Cromwell,  told  him  that  he  wished  to  go  to  the 
Amsterdam  synagogue,  and  gave  him  to  understands 
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probably  according  to  CromwdTs  instructions,  that 
£neland  was  inclined  to  gratify  the  long-cherished 
wish  of  the  Jews*  Manasseh  took  care  that  he  be 
received  in  the  house  of  prayer  with  music  and 
h)anns  (about  August,  165 1).  However,  the  goal 
to  which  he  seemed  so  near  was  removed  by  politi- 
cal complications.  England  and  Holland  entered 
into  a  fierce  war,  which  broke  off  the  connection  be- 
tween Amsterdam  and  London.  Manasseh's  rela- 
tions to  his  elder  colleagTje,  Saul  Morteira  f  1652), 
and  the  president,  Joseph  da  Costa — it  is  not  known 
on  what  account — became  strained,  and  In  an  angry 
mood  he  formed  the  resolution  to  leave  Amster- 
dam. The  directors  of  the  community  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  tolerable  understanding  between 
the  two  chacnams,  but  Manasseh  had  neither  the 
cheerfulness  required  nor  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  resume  his  adventurous  scheme. 

But  when  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  the  illegal  but 
necessary  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  as- 
sumed the  chief  power  in  April,  1653,  and  showed 
an  inclination  to  conclude  peace  with  the  States 
General,  Manasseh  again  took  up  his  project. 
Cromwell  had  called  together  a  new  parliament, the 
so-called  Short,  or  Barebones,  Parliament,  which 
was  composed  wholly  of  saints,  i.  e.,  Puritan  preach- 
ers, officers  with  a  biblical  bias,  and  miHenniiim  vision- 
aries. The  partiality  of  Cromwell's  officers  for  the 
old  Jewish  system  is  shown  by  the  serious  proposi- 
tion thqt  the  Council  of  State  should  consist  of 
seventy  members,  after  the  number  of  the  Jewish 
sy nil' '(Irion.  In  Parliament  sat  General  Harrison,  a 
Baptist,  who,  with  his  party,  wished  to  see  the 
Mosaic  law  introduced  into  England.  When  Parlia- 
ment met  (July  5,  1653),  Manasseh  hastened  to  re- 
peat his  request,  that  Jews  be  granted  permission 
to  reside  in  England.  The  question  of  the  Jews 
was  immediately  put  on  the  programme  of  business. 
P^rluiment  sent  Maiumeh  a  sate  conduct  to  Loa- 
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don,  that  he  might  conduct  the  business  in  person. 
As  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  still  con- 
tinued, his  relatives  and  friends  urged  him  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  a  daily  change  of 
affairs,  and  he  again  put  off  his  voyage  to  a  more 
favorable  time.  The  Short  Parliament  was  soon 
dissolved  (December  12,  1653),  and  Cromwell  ob- 
tained kingly  power  under  the  title  of  Protector  of 
the  Realm.  When  he  concluded  peace  with  Hol- 
land (April,  1654),  Manasseh  thought  the  time  well 
suited  for  effecting  his  wishes  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  three 
admirals  of  the  English  fleet  had  drawn  up  a  peti- 
tion in  October,  1654,  to  admit  Jews  into  England. 
Manasseh  presented  his  petition  for  their  admission 
to  Cromwell's  second,  still  shorter  Parliament,  and, 
probably  at  his  instigation,  David  Abrabanel  Dor- 
mido,  one  of  the  leading  men  at  Amsterdam,  at  the 
same  time  presented  one  to  the  same  effect,  which 
Cromwell  urgently  recommended  to  the  Coundl 
for  speedy  decision  (November  3,  1654). 

Manasseh  reveled  in  intoxicating  dreams  of  the 
approaching  glorious  time  for  Israel.    He  regarded 
himself  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  to  bring 
about  its  fulfillment.   In  these  dreams  he  was  up- 
held and  confirmed  by  Christian  mystics,  who  were 
eagerly  awaiting  the  millennium.   The  Dutchman, 
Henry  Jesse,  had  shortly  before  published  a  work,  j 
^  On  the  Speedy  Glory  of  Judah  and  Israel/'  in  the  • 
Dutch  language.   The  Bohemian  physician,  mystic, 
and  alchemist,  Paul  Felgenhauer,  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason.    Disgusted  with  the  formal  creed 
of  die  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  idolatrous  ten-  j 
dency  of  Catholicism,  he  wrote  durine  the  Thirty , 
Years'  War  against  the  corruption  of  the  Churchj 
and  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  wished  for  a  spiritually 
mystical  religion.  By  a  peculiar  calculation,  Felgen# 
hauer  was  led  to  believe  that  the  year  six  thousand 
and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  connected  with  it 
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were  not  far  oiE  Persecuted  in  Germany  by  Cadi- 
oltcs  and  Protestants,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  Am* 
sterdam,  aiid  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Manasseh  ben  Israel.  Between  these  men  and  a 
third  visionary,  Peter  Serrarius,  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  Messianic  tune  was  often  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Felgenhauer  then  composed  an  original 
'  t  work  (Decemb^,  1654)  endded  ^Good  News  of 
die  Messiah  for  Israeli  The  redemption  of  Israel 
from  all  his  sufiferings,  his  deliverance  from  captiv- 
•  ity,  and  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Messiah  are  nigh 
;  for  the  comfort  of  Israel.  Taken  from  the  Holy 
j  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  a 
j  Christian  who  is  expecting"  him  with  the  Jews." 
F'elgcnliaucr  places  the  Jewish  people  very  high,  as 
the  seed  of  Alirahani,  and  considers  true  believers 
of  all  nations  the  s[)iritual  seed  of  Abraliani.  I  leace 
Jews  and  Christians  should  love,  not  despise,  one 
another.  They  should  unite  in  God.  This  union 
is  near  at  hand.  The  bloody  wars  of  nation  against 
nation  by  sea  and  land  in  the  whole  world,  which 
had  not  nappened  before  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent,  are  signs  thereof.  As  further  signs  he  ac- 
counted the  comets  which  appeared  in  16 18,  1648, 
and  165?.  and  the  furious  l^olish  war  kindled  by  the 
Cossacks.  Verses  from  the  Bible,  especially  from 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  with  daring  interpreta- 
tions, served  him  as  proofs.  Felgenhauer  denied 
an  earthly  Messiah*  nor  did  he  allow  the  claim  of 
Jesus  to  the  title. 

As  this  half-insane  work  was  dedicated  to  Manas- 
seh, he  was  obliged  to  answer  it,  which  he  did  with 
great  prudence  (February  i,  1655),  {gladly  welcom- 
ing the.  pai^es  favorable  to  Jews,  and  passing  over 
the  rest  in  silence.  The  g'ood  news  C(incernin_i^  the 
near  future  was  the  more  welcon^ie  to  his  heart,  he 
said,  as  he  liimself,  in  spite  of  the  afllictlons  nt  many 
centuries,  did  not  cease  ardeotly  to  hope  for  better 
times. 
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*'  How  gladly  would  I  believe  you,  that  the  time  is  near  when  Qod, 
who  has  so  long  been  angry  with  us,  will  again  comfort  His  people, 
and  deliver  it  from  more  than  Babylonian  captivity,  and  more  than 
Egyptian  boadagel  Your  sign  of  the  commencement  of  the  Mo* 
sianic  age,  the  announcrment  of  the  exaltation  of  Isnel  throughout 
the  wh(ue  world,  appears  to  me  not  only  probable,  but  plain  and 
clear*  A  &ot  inconsiderable  number  of  these  annoynccments  (on  tho 
Christian  side)  for  the  consolation  of  Zion  have  been  sent  to  me  from 
Frankenberg  and  Mochinj^fr,  from  France  and  Hungary.  And  from 
England  alone  how  many  voices  t  They  are  like  that  small  cloud  in 
the  lime  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  which  tttddenly  extended  so  that  it 
covered  the  whole  or  the  heavens,** 

Manasseh  ben  Israel  had  the  courage  to  express  » 
without  ambiguity  Jewish  expectations  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  held  by  Christian  enthusiasts.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  imagined  the  fifth  monarchy, 
which  they  alleged  was  about  to  commence,  as  the 
millennium,when  Jesus  \s'oiilcl  a^ciiii  appear  and  hand 
over  tlie  sovereign  power  to  the  saiaLs.  d  he  Jews 
would  have  a  share  in  it ;  they  would  assemble  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  return  to  their  ancestral  home, 
and  again  build  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  But 
this  would  be  only  an  intermediate  state,  the  means 
to  enable  the  whole  Twelve  Tribes  to  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  so  that  there  be  but  one  flock 
under  one  shepherd.  Against  this  Manasseh  ben 
Israel  composed  a  treatise,  ended  April  25,  1655, 
on  the  fifth  kingdom  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
interpreting  it  to  mean  the  independence  of 
Israel.  In  this  work,  called  *'  The  Glorious  Stone, 
or  the  Image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  dedicated  to 
Isaac  Vossius,  then  in  the  service  of  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  he  put  forth  all  his  learning  to  show  that 
the  visions  of  the  *'  four  beasts,"  or  great  kingdoms, 
had  been  verified  in  the  successive  sway  of  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
therefore  the  coming  of  the  fifth  kincrdom  also  was 
certain.  This  was  shown  in  Daniel  jjl ainly  enough 
to  be  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  people  of  God.  In 
this  Messianic  kincrdom  all  nations  of  the  earth  will 
have  part,  and  they  will  be  treated  with  kindness, 

but^ihe  authority  will  ever  jre&t  wukJbrael*  Manaa- 
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seh  disfigured  this  simple  thought  by  KabballstiC 
triviah'ty  and  sophistr)^  It  is  singular  that  not  only 
did  a  learned  Christian  accept  the  dedication  of  this 
essentially  Jewish  work,  but  the  celebrated  painter 
Rembrandt  supplied  four  artistic  engravings  repre- 
senting Nebuchadnezzar's,  or  Manasseh  s  vision. 

Manasseh  had  received  a  friendly  invitation  from 
the  second  Parliament  assembled  by  Cromwell ;  but 
as  it  had  meanwhile  been  dissolved,  he  could  not 
begin  his  journey  until  invited  by  the  Protector 
himself.  He  seems  to  have  sent  on  in  advance  his 
son,  Samuel  ben  Israel,  who  was  presented  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  consideration  of  his  Ifnowl* 
edge  and  natural  gifts,  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  medicine,  and  according  to  custom, 
receivea  we  gold  ring,  the  biretta,  and  the  kiss  of 
peace.  It  was  no  insignificant  circumstance  that 
this  honor  should  be  conferred  upon  a  Jew  by  a 
university  strictly  Christian  in  its  conduct.  Crom< 
well's  will  appears  to  have  been  decisive  in  the 
matter.  He  sent  an  invitation  to  Manasseh,  but  the 
journey  was  delayed  till  autumn*  Not  till  the  end 
of  the  Tishri  festivals  (October  35-3I,  1655)  did 
Manasseh  undertake  the  important  voyage  to  Lon- 
don, in  his  view,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
world.  He  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
Cromwell,  and  had  a  residence  granted  him* 
Among  his  companions  was  Jacob  Sasportas,  a 
learned  man,  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  who  had  been  rabbi  in  Afncao 
cities.  Other  Jews  accompanied  htm  in  the  hope 
that  the  admission  of  lews  would  meet  with  no  dim* 
culty.  Some  secret  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  already  domiciled  in  Lon<£>n,  among^  them 
being  the  nch  and  respected  Fernandez  Carvajal. 
But  the  matter  did  not  admit  of  such  speedy  settle- 
ment At  an  audience,  Manasseh  delivered  to  the 
Protector  a  carefully  ccmposed  petition,  or  address. 
He  had  obtained  the  auuorization  of  the  Jews  of 
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the  different  countries  of  Europe  to  act  as  their 
representative,  so  that  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
England  might  be  urged  not  in  his  own  name  alone, 
but  in  that  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  In  his  peti- 
tion he  skillfully  developed  the  argument,  by  means 
of  passages  from  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  that 
power  and  authority  are  conferred  by  God  accordinj^ 
to  his  will ;  that  God  rewards  and  punishes  even  the 
rulers  of  the  earth,  and  that  this  had  been  verified  in 

Jewish  histoiy;  that  great  monarchs  who  had  trou- 
bled Israel  nad  met  with  an  unhappy  end,  as 
Pharaohy  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
Pompe^»  and  others*  On  the  odier  hand»  benefac- 
tors of  the  Jewish  nation  had  enjoyed  happiness 
even  here  lielow,  so  that  the  word  of  uod  to 
Abraham  had  been  literally  fiiUilled  :— 

"  *  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse  thee.* 
Hence  1,  one  of  the  least  among  the  Hebrews,  since  by  experience  I 
lave  found,  that  through  God's  great  bounty  towards  us,  many  con- 
siderable and  eminent  persons  both  of  pieiy  and  power  are  moved 
with  sincere  and  inward  pity  and  compassion  towards  us,  and  do 
comfort  us  concerning  the  approaching  Deliverance  of  Israel,  could 
not  but  for  myself,  and  in  the  behalf  of  mv  countrymen,  make  this  my 
humble  Address  to  your  Highness,  and  beseech  you  fnr  God's  sake 
thai  ye  would,  according  to  that  piety  and  power  wherein  you  are 
eminent  beyond  othera,  irouchsafe  to  grant  that  the  f^reat  and  glorious 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God  may  be  extolled,  and  solemnly  worshiped 
and  praised  by  us  through  ail  the  bounds  of  this  Common  wealth  ;  and 
to  erant  us  place  in  your  country,  that  we  may  have  our  Synagogues, 
and  free  extfdstt  of  our  religioo.  Fsgins  liave  of  old  •  •  •  •  granted 
free  liberty  even  to  apostate  Jews :  •  .  .  .  how  mtich  more  then  may 
we,  that  are  not  Apostate  or  runagate  Jews,  hope  it  from  your  High- 
ness and  vour  Chnstian  Council,  since  you  have  so  great  knowledge 
of,  and  adort:  the  same  one  only  God  of  Israel^  together  with  us.  .  .  . 
For  our  people  did  ....  presage  that  ....  the  ancient  hatred 
towards  tneai  would  also  be  changed  into  goodwill:  that  those 
rigorous  laws  « •  •  •  agiinst  so  innoceni  a  people  would  happily  be 


At  the  same  time  Manasseh  ben  Israel  circulated 
through  the  press  a  "  Declaration  "  which  served  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  admitting-  Jews,  and  to  meet 
objections  and  allay  prejudices  against  their  admis- 
sion. All  his  reasons  can  be  reduced  to  two— one 
mystical  and  one  of  trade  policy*    The  mystical 
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reason  has  been  repeatedly  explained.  His  opinion 
coincitlctl  with  that  of  many  Christians,  that  the 
retuni  of  the  Israelites  to  their  home  was  near  at 
hand.  According"  to  his  view  tlie  general  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  must  precede  tliis  event  ;— 

/  *'  Now  we  know  how  our  n  ation  is  S|>reAd  all  about,  and  has  its  seat 
and  dwelling  in  the  most  flourishing^  countries  of  the  world,  as  well 
in  America  as  in  the  other  tliree  parts  thereof,  except  only  in  tl^ 
considerable  and  mighty  island.  And  therefore^  iiefora  die  Metdali 
come  •  •  •  •  first  we  mutt  have  our  teat  here  likewiie." 

The  other  reason  was  put  in  this  form :  that  throug^h 
the  Jews  the  trade  of  England  would  greatly 
increase  in  exports  and  imports  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  He  developed  this  point  of  the  advan- 
tage which  the  Jews  mii^^ht  bestow  at  great  length, 
showing  that  on  account  of  their  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment to  the  countries  hospitable  and  friendly  to 
them  they  deserved  to  be  treated  with  consideration. 
Besides,  they  ought  to  be  esteemed,  on  account  of 
their  ancient  nobility  and  purity  of  blood,  among  a 
people  which  attached  importance  to  such  distuic* 
tions. 

-  Manasseh  ben  Israel  considered  the  commerce 
to  which  Jews  were  for  the  most  part  devoted  from 
a  higher  point  of  view.  He  had  in  mind  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  of  Holland  in 
the  coin  of  various  nations  (eacdiaDge  business),  in 
diamondsp  cochineal*  indigo^  wine,  and  oiU  Their 
money  transactions  were  not  based  on  usury,  on 
which  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  Poland  relied. 
The  Amsterdam  Jews  deposited  their  capital  in 
banks,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  five  per  cent 
interest.  The  capital  of  the  Portuguese  JeTO  in 
Holland  and  Italy  was  very  considerable^  because 
Marranos  in  Spain  and  Portugal  invested  their 
money  with  them,  to  evade  the  avarice  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Hence  Manasseh  laid  great  weight  on  the 
advantages  which  England  might  expect  from  his 
enterprising  countiymen.   He  thought  that  tradings 
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the  chief  occupation,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho 
natural  inclination,  of  the  Jews  of  all  countries  since  \  \  \ 
their  dispersion,  was  the  work  of  Providence,  a  mark  »|j  \ 
of  divfne  favor  towards  them,  that  by  accumulated 
treasures  they  might  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  rulers 
and  nations.    They  were  forced  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  comint  rce,  because,  owing  to  the  insecu-  \  \  ^  i 
rity  of  their  existence,  they  could  not  possess  landed  M  •  V 
estates.    Accordinp;-1y,  they  were  obliged  to  pursue 
trade  till  their  return  to  their  land,  for  then  "there 
shall  be  no  more  any  trader  in  the  house  of  the   '  *  • 
Lord,"  as  a  prophet  declares. 

Manasseh  ben  Israel  then  took  a  survey  over  all 
the  countries  where  Jews,  in  his  time,  or  shortly 
before,  by  means  of  trade,  had  attained  to  import-* 
ance,  and  enumerated  the  persons  who  had  risen  to 
high  positions  by  their  services  to  states  or  rulers. 
However,  much  that  he  adduced,  when  closely  con- 
sidered, is  not  very  brilliant,  with  the  exception  of 
the  esteemed  and  secure  position  which  the  Jews 
occupied  in  Holland.  Then  he  quoted  examples  of 
the  fidelity  and  devotedness  of  Jews  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  towards  their  protectors.  He  forcibly 
refuted  the  calumny  that  the  Jews  had  been  banished 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  for  treachery  and  faithless- 
ness.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  show  from  Christian 
authors  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
cruel  treatment  by  Portugal,  were  at  once  criminal 
and  foolish,  and  most  emphatically  condemned  by 
wise  rulers.  He;  took  occasion  to  defend  his  breth- 
ren against  three  other  charges:  usury,  child  mur- 
der, nnri  pmTTt^rtiirnir  To  wipe  dlTthe  stain  of 
usury,  he  made  use  of  the  justification  employed  by 
Simone  Luzzatto,  a  contemporary  Jewish  Italian 
author,  that  usury  was  objectionable  not  in  itself,  but 
in  its  excess.  Of  great  weight  was  the  fact  which 
he  adduced,  that  the  Portuguese  Jews,  for  whom  he 
was  pleading,  abhorred  usury  as  much  as  many 
Christians,  and  that  their  large  capital  had  not  been 
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obtained  from  it.  Manasseh  could  rgfnidiate  with 
more  vehemence  the  diarge  of  murdeniur  Christian 
children.  Christians  made  the  accusationihe  thought, 
pretty  much  from  the  motives  that  influenced  the 
negroes  of  Guinea  and  Brazil*  who  tormented  those 
just  escaped  from  shipwreck,  or  visited  by  mis- 
fortune in  general,  by  assuming  that  such  peisoos 
were  accursed  of  God. 

••We  live  not  among^st  the  Black-moors  rinH  wild-men,  but  amongst 
the  white  and  civilized  people  of  the  world,  yet  we  tind  this  an  ordi- 
nary course,  that  men  are  very  prone  to  hate  ud  deipue  him  that 
hath  ill  fortune ;  and  on  the  Other  aide,  to  make  much  ofthoae  whom 
fbrtuoe  doth  iavor." 

Manasseh  reminded  the  Christians  that  there  had 
been  a  time  when  they,  too,  had  been  charged  by 
heathens  with  being  murderers  of  children,  sorcerers, 
and  conjurers,  and  had  been  punished  by  heathen 
emperors  and  officials.  He  was  able  to  refer  to  a 
case  of  his  own  time,  that  of  Isaac  Jeshurun,  of 
Ragusa,  a  Jew  repeatedly  torturt;d  for  child  murder, 
whose  innocence  had  come  to  hL^ht,  and  filled  the 
judL^cs  with  remorse.  Manasseh  denied  the  accu- 
sation of  the  conversion  of  Christians  to  Judaism, 
and  referred  to  the  injunction  of  the  Jewisn  law  to 
dissuade  rather  than  attract  proselytes. 

"Now,  because  I  believe,  that  with  a  good  conscience  I  hafe  dls- 

charji^fr^  our  nation  of  the  Jews  of  those  three  slanders.  .  .  .  I  may 
from  these  two  qualities,  of  Profitableness  and  Fidelity,  conclude, 
that  such  a  nation  oupht  to  be  wdl  entertained,  and  alta  bdovedand 
protected  generally  otall.   The  more,  considering  they  are  called  in 

the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  sons  of  God  I  could  add  a 

third  (point),  viz.,  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Jews,  but  because  that  point 
is  enough  lenown  amongst  all  Christians,  as  lately  it  has  been  shown 
.  ■  .  by  that  wnrthv  Christian  minister,  Mr.  Henry  Jessey  .  .  , 
and  by  Mr.  Edw.  Nicholas,  Gentleman.  Therefore  I  will  here  forbear 
and  rest  on  the  saying  of  Solomon  ....  *Let  another  man's  mouth 
praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own.* " 

Cromwell  was  decidedly  inchned  to  tlie  admission 
of  the  Jews,  l  ie  may  have  had  in  view  the  prob- 
ability that  the  extensive  trade  and  capital  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  those  professing  Juda' 
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ism  openly  as  well  as  secretly,  might  be  brought  to 
England,  which  at  that  time  couid  not  yet  compete 
with  Holland.  He  was  also  animated  by  the  great 
idea  of  the  unconditional  toleration  of  all  religions, 
and  even  thought  of  granting^  religious  freedom  to 
the  intensely  hated,  feared,  hence  persecuted  Cath- 
olics. Therefore,  he  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the 
Jews  to  open  an  asylum  to  them  in  England.  BuJ; 
he  was  most  infliu-nced  by  the  religious  desire  to 
win  over  the  Jews  to  Christianity  by  friendly  treat- 
ment. He  thought  that  Christianity,  as  preached 
in  England  by  the  Independents,  without  idolatry 
and  superstition,  would  captivate  the  Jews,  hitherto 
deterred  from  Christianity. 

Cromwell  and  Manasseh  ben  Israel  agreed  in  an 
unexpressed,  visionary,  Messianic  reason  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  England.  The  Kabbalistic 
rabbi  thought  that  in  consequence  of  the  setdement 
of  jews  in  the  British  island,  the  Messianic  redemp- 
tion would  commence,  and  the  Puritan  Protector 
believed  that  Jews  in  great  numbers  would  accept 
Christianity,  and  then  would  come  the  time  of  one 
shepherd  and  one  flock.  To  dispose  the  people 
&vorably  towards  the  lews,  Cromwell  employed  two 
most  zealous  Independents,  his  secretary,  the  clergy* 
man  Hugh  Peters,  and  Harry  Marten,  the  fiery 
member  of  the  Council,  to  labor  at  the  task. 

At  last  the  time  came  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Jews  seriously.  They  had  been 
banbhed  in  the  year  i^go  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
enacting  that  they  shouRhiever  return,  and  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  decree  was  not  still  in 
force.  Therefore,  Cromwell  assembled  a  commis* 
sion  at  Wlutehall  (December  4, 1655),  to  discuss 
every  aspect  of  the  matter.  The  commission  was 
composed  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glvnn,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Steel,  and  seven  citizens,  including  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  two  sherifis  of  London,  an  al£rman,  and 
the  recorder  of  the  dty,  and  fourteen  eminent  cler^ 
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g^rmcn  of  difierent  towns  Cromwell  mentioned  two 
subjects  for  discussion  :  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
admit  ]':ws  into  England,  and,  in  case  il  was  not 
opposed  to  the  law,  under  what  conditions  the 
admission  should  take  place.  Manasseh  had  formu- 
lated his  proposal  under  seven  heads :  that  they 
should  be  admitted  and  protected  against  violence  ; 
that  they  should  be  granted  synagogues,  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  and  places  of  burial ;  that  they 
sliould  enjoy  freedom  of  trade  ;  and  that  thf  ir  dis- 
putes should  be  settled  by  their  own  rabbis  and 
directors ;  and  that  all  former  laws  hostile  to 
Jews  should  be  repealed  for  their  greater  security. 
On  admission,  every  Jew  should  take  the  oath  of 
fide  lity  to  the  realm. 

1  here  was  great  excitement  in  London  during  the 
discussion  on  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  and  ])op- 
ular  feeling  was  much  divided.  Blind  hatred  against 
the  crucifiers  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  blind  love  for 
thp  pf'ople  of  God;  fear  of  the  competition  of  Jows 
in  trade,  and  liojx^  of  i^^ainlng  the  precedence  from 
the  Dutcli  and  Spaniards  bytlieir  nieans,  prejudiced 
ideas  that  they  crucified  Christian  children,  clipped 
coin,or  wished  to  make  all  the  English  people  Jews — 
these  conflicting  feelings  disturbed  the  judgment 
for  and  against  them.  Cromwell's  followers,  and 
the  Republicans  in  general,  were  for  their  admis- 
sion ;  Royalists  and  Papists,  secretly  or  openly  his 
enemies,  were  opposed  to  the  proposal.  The  people 
crowded  to  the  hall  where  the  Jewish  <||uesdon  was 
publicly  discussed.  At  the  very  beginning  the  legal 
representatives  declared  that  no  ancient  law  ex- 
cluded the  Jews  from  England,  for  their  banishment 
had  been  enacted  by  the  king,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament  The  dty  representatives  remained 
silent ;  the  most  violent  were  the  clergy,  who  could 
not  rid  themselves  of  their  hatred  against  Jews, 
derived  from  the  gospels  and  their  theological  liter** 
ature.   Cromwell,  who  most  earnestly  wished  to  see 
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them  admitted,  therefore  added  three  clerg^'mcn, 
among"  them  Hug-h  Peters,  from  whom  he  exj)ected 
a  vote  favorable  to  the  Jews.  The  question  was  not 
brought  to  a  decision  in  three  sittings.  Cromwell 
therefore  ordered  a  final  discussion  (December  i8, 
1655),  at  which  he  presided.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  on  this  day,  too,  were  against  the  admission 
of  Jews,  even  the  minority  favoring  it  only  with  due 
precautions.  Cromwell,  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  first  had  the  theological  objections 
refuted  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  then  expressed  him- 
self  with  much  warmth,  and  reprimanded  the  clergy* 
He  said  that  he  had  hoped  to  receive  enlighten- 
ment for  his  conscience ;  instead,  they  had  made 
the  question  more  obscure.  The  main  strength  of 
his  arguments  was  :  The  pure  (Piiriluiri) gospel  must 
b<rprKiched~t6  thcrjews,  to  win  them  to  the  church.* 
*'  Dul  caii'W  (^k'each  to  them,  if  we  iirill*not  tolerate 
them  among  us  ?  "  Cromwell  thereupoa  closed  the 
discussion,  and  resolvedto  decide  the  matter  accord- 
ingto  his  own  judgment. 

Tie  had  not  only  the  opposition  of  the  fanatical 
dergy  to  contend  against,  but  also  that  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  shared  their  prejudiced  feeling.  The 
enemies  of  the  Jews  made  every  effort  to  win  over 
the  people  against  their  admission.  They  spread 
the  report  that  the  Jews  intended  to  bu^  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  if  possible,  turn  St. 
Paul's  into  a  synagogue.  They  sought  to  bring 
Cromwell's  friendsmp  for  the  Jews  under  suspicion, 
and  circulated  the  report  that  an  embassy  had  come 
to  England  from  Asia  and  Prague  to  find  out 
whether  Cromwell  was  not  the  expected  Messiah  of 
the  Jews.  A  clerical  pamphleteer,  named  William 
Prynne,  stirred  up  a  most  fanatical  excitement 
against  the  Jews.  He  composed  a  venomous  work, 
**  A  Short  Demurrer,"  in  which  he  raked  up  all  false 
accusations  against  them  of  counterfeit  coining,  and 
the  crucifixion  of  Christian  children,  and  briefly 
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auimnarized  the  anti- Jewish  decrees  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  so  as  to  make  the  name  of  Jew  hated. 
From  other  quarters,  also,  various  publications 
appeared  ag^nst  them.  John  i  luornbeek,  a  Dutch- 
man, composed  a  book  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  he  pretended  to  be  their  inend,  but 
actually  sought  to  asperse  them.  John  Dury,  an 
Englishman  residing  at  the  time  at  Cassel.was  also 
resolved  to  make  his  voice  heard  about  the  j(  \vs; 
he  weighed  arguments  for  and  against  their  admis- 
sion, and  at  last  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  was  a 
serious  matter  to  permit  Jews  to  enter  England. 
His  work  was  printed  and  distributed.  Probably  at 
Cromwell's  suggestion,  Thomas  Collier  wrote  a 
refutation  of  Prynne's  charges,  dedicating  it  to  the 
Protector.  He  even  justified  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jews,  and  concluded  his  work  with  a  passage 
in  the  taste  of  that  time : 

t   "  Oh,  let  OS  respect  them;  let  as  wftit  for  that  ^loriotis  day  which 

I  will  make  them  the  head  of  the  nations.  Oh,  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  every  one  shall  think  himself  happy  that  can  but  laj  hold  on 
the  skirt  of  a  Jew.  Our  salvation  came  from  them!  Our  Jesus  was 
of  them!  We  are  gotten  into  their  promises  and  privileges!  The 
natural  branches  were  cut  off,  that  we  might  be  grafted  on!    Oh,  let 

i  us  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.    Let  us  not.  lor  God's  saJce,  be  un« 

I  merciful  to  tnem!   No  1  let  it  be  enough  if  we  have  all  their  [spirit* 

^oal]  riches." 

While  the  admission  of  Jews  met  with  so  many 
difficulties  in  England,  the  Dutch  Government  was 
by  no  means  pleased  with  Manasseh  ben  Israel's 
efforts  to  brini^  it  to  pass,  fearing,  doubtless,  that  the 
Amsterdam  Jews  would  remove  to  England,  with  all 
their  capital.  Mana.sseli  was  obliq'cd  to  ])acil\-  the 
Dutch  ambassador  in  an  interview,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  exertions  concerned  not  Dutch  Jews, 
but  the  Marranos,  watched  with  Argus  eyes  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  whom  he  wished  to  provide 
an  asylum.  Manasseh  waited  six  months  in  Lon- 
don to  obtain  from  Cromwell  a  favorable  decision, 
but  without  success*   The  Pinotector  found  no  leis- 
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nre  to  attend  to  the  Jewish  question,  his  energies 
were  devoted  to  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  government  and  foreign  wars,  refused  by  one 
Parliament  after  another,  and  to  frustrating  the 
loyalist  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Manasseh's 
ocmipanionst  who  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  success, 
Mt  London;  others  who,  having  fled  from  the 
Pyrenean  peninsula,  were  on  their  way  thither, 
turned  back,  and  settled  in  Italy  or  Geneva. 

But  the  friends  of  the  Jews  were  unwearied^  and 
hoped  to  produce  a  change  of  mind  in  the  people. 
One  of  "  tne  saints  "  pubushed  a  small  work  (April, 
1 656),  in  which  he  briefly  summarized  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  discussion  on  the  admission  of  Jews,  and 
then  added : 

'*  What  shall  be  the  bsue  of  this,  the  most  high  God  knoweth; 
BabU  Manasseh  ben  Israel  still  remains  in  London,  desiring  a  favor- 
able answer  to  his  proposals;  and  not  receiving  it.  he  hath  desired,  that 
if  they  may  not  be  granted,  he  may  have  a  favorable  dismission,  and 
return  hcmie.  Bat  other  great  afiirs  being  now  in  hand,  and  this 
being  business  of  very  graat  conccniment,  no  absolute  answer  is  yet 
returtled  to  him." 

To  elicst  a  thorough  refutation  of  all  the  charges 
advanced  bv  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  toleration,  a  person  of  high  rankt  in  dose 
lelation  with  the  government,  induced  Manasseh 
ben  Isiael  to  publish  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
work,  in  defense  of  the  Jews.  In  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter he  stated  all  the  grounds  of  accusation.  These 
included  the  current  slanders :  the  use  of  the  blood 
of  Christians  at  the  Passover,  curses  upon  Chris- 
tians and  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  the  Chris-I 
tians  in  Jewish  prayers,  and  the  idolatrous  reverencej 
alleged  to  be  shown  the  Torah-scroUs.  The  de- 
fense of  the  Tews,  which  Manasseh  ben  Israel  com- 
posed in  reply  (April  10),  and  which  was  soon  after- 
wards circulated  through  the  press,  is  perhaps  the 
best  work  from  his  pen.  It  is  written  with  deep 
feeling,  and  is,  therefore,  convincing ;  learned  matter 
is  not  wanting,  but  the  learning  is  subordinate  to 
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the  main  object.  In  the  composition  of  this  defense 
Manasseh  must  have  had  peculiar  feelings.  He 
had  come  to  England  the  interpreter  or  represen- 
tative of  the  people  of  God,  expecting  speedily  to 
conquer  the  sympathy  of  Christians,  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  lordship  of  Israel  over  the  world, 
and  now  his  people  was  placi  d  at  the  bar,  and  he 
had  to  defend  it.  Hence  the  tone  of  this  work  is 
not  aggressive  and  triumphant,  but  plaintive.  He 
affirmed  that  nothing  had  ever  produced  a  deeper 
impression  on  his  mind  than  the  letter  addressed 
to  him  with  the  list  of  anti-Jewish  charges. 

**It  reflects  upon  the  credit  of  a  nation,  which  amongst  so  many 
calumnies,  so  manifest  rand  therefore  shameful),  I  dare  to  pronounce 
innocent.  And  in  the  first  place,  I  cannot  but  weep  bitterly,  and 
with  much  anguish  of  soul  lament,  that  strange  and  horrid  accusation 
of  tome  Cbristians  arainst  the  dispersed  andafflicted  Jews  that  dwell 
among  them,  when  tney  say  (what  I  tremble  to  write)  that  the  Jews 
arc  wont  to  celebrate  tne  Feast  of  I'niravened  Bread,  fermenting  it 
With  the  blood  ot  some  Chrisuaiis  whom  they  have  tor  that  purpose 
kffled.- 

To  this  false  charge  so  often  made,  among  others 
by  Prynne,  the  greatest  part  of  his  defense  is 
devoted,  and  it  is  indeed  striking*  He  traced  the 
accusation  to  fialse  witnesses  or  the  confession  of 
accused  persons  under  torture.  The  innocence  of 
the  accused  was  often  brought  to  light,  but  too  late, 
when  they  had  been  executed.  M anasseh  confirmed 
thisby  an  entertaining  story.  The  physician  of  a  Por- 
tuguese count  had  been  charged  by  the  Inquisition  as 
a  Judaizing  Christian.  In  vain  die  count  pledged 
himself  for  his  orthodoxy,  he  was  nevertheless  tor- 
tured, and  himself  confessed  that  he  was  a  Judaizing 
sinner.  Subsequently  the  count,  pretending  serious 
illness,  sent  for  the  inquisitor,  and  in  his  house,  with 
doors  dosed,  he  commanded  him  in  a  threatening 
tone  to  confess  in  writing  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The 
inquisitor  refused ;  then  a  servant  brought  in  a  red- 
hot  hdmet  to  put  upon  his  head.  Thereupon  the 
inquisitor  confessed  everything  demanded  by  the 
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count,  wlio  took  this  opportunity  to  reproach  him 
with  his  cruelty  and  inhumanity, 

Manasseh  ben  Israel  besides  affirmed  with  a  sol- 
emn  oath  the  absolute  falsehood  of  the  oft*repeated 
charges  as  to  die  use  of  Christian  blood. 

After  meeting  the  other  accusatiofis  agi^nst  the 
Jews,  he  concludes  his  defense  with  a  fine  prayer  and 
an  address  to  England : 

And  to  the  highly  honored  natfon  of  England  I  make  my  most 
bumble  request,  that  they  would  read  over  my  arguments  impartially, 
without  prejudice  and  devoid  of  all  passion,  eKectually  recommending 
me  to  their  grace  and  favor,  and  earnestly  beseeching  God  thnt  He 
would  be  pleased  to  hasten  the  time  promised  by  Zephaniah,  wherein 
we  shall  all  serve  him  with  one  consent,  after  the  same  manner,  and 
tliaU  be  all  of  the  same  judgment ;  that  as  his  name  is  one,  so  his  fear 
may  be  also  one,  an()  that  we  may  all  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
(blessed  for  ever  1)  and  the  consolations  of  Zion*** 

Thislast  work  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel  produced 
in  England  the  favorable  effect  desired.  Though 
CromwelU  amidst  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his 
government,  could  not  fulty  carry  out  the  admission 
of  the  Jews,  he  made  a  beginning  towards  it.  He 
dismissed  Maiittsstll  WUhh6A0f&ble  clisGRctions,  and 
granted  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  one  hundred 
pounds  (February  20,  1657)  out  of  the  public  treas* 
ury.  The  Jews  were  not  admitted  in  triumph 
dirough  the  great  portal,  but  they  were  let  in  by 
Cromwell  througli  a  back. door,  yet  they  established 
themselves  firmly.  This  was  in  consequence  of  an 
indictment  brought  against  an  immigrant  Marrano 
merchant,  Antonio  Robles,  that  he,  a  Portuguese 
Papist,  had  illegally  eng^aged  in  business  pursuits  in 
England,  but  he  was  acquitted  by  tl:e  Protector  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  Cathohc,  but  a  Jew. 
Thus  the  residence  of  such  Jews  was  sufiered  ;  they 
could  therefore  drop  the  mask  of  Cathohcism.  Two 
respected  Marranos,  Simon  de  Caceres  and  Fer- 
nandez (Isaac)  Carvajal,  in  fact  received  Cromweirs 
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sequence  of  this  permission  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  make  a  show  of  attending  church  or  of 
having  their  newly-born  children  baptized.  But  they 
occupied  an  anomalous  position.  Being  strangers, 
and  on  account  of  their  insignificant  numbers,  they 
lived  not  exactly  on  sufferance,  but  were  ignored. 
Thus  Manassch  ben  Israel's  endea\'ors  were  not 
entirely  vain.  He  did  not  draw  the  pension 
awarded  him,  nor  did  he  live  to  witness  the  coming 
up  of  the  seed  scattered  by  him,  for  on  the  way 
home  he  died,  at  Middelburg,  probabl)  broken  down 
by  his  exertions  and  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
even  before  he  reached  his  family  (November,  1657). 
His  body  was  afterwards  brought  to  Amsterdam, 
and  an  honorable  epitaph  was  put  over  his  grave. 
But  his  zealous  activity,  outcome  thouc^h  it  was  of 
Messianic  delusions,  bore  fruit,  because  it  was  sin- 
cere. Before  he  had  been  dead  ten  years,  Jews 
were  gradually  admitted  into  Eni^land  by  the  mon- 
archy which  succeeded  the  repubhc.  A  community 
was  assembled  which  soon  became  organized,  a 
room  was  fitted  up  in  King  street  as  a  synagogue, 
and  Jacob  Sasportas,  the  wanderer  from  Africa, 
Manassehben  Israel  s  companion,  was  chosen  rabbi. 
The  branch  community  of  London  took  as  its  model 
that  of  Amsterdam.  From  this  second  stron;^lif  )ld, 
occupied  by  PortuL;;iiese  Jews,  aftersvards  proceeded 
the  agitation  for  popular  iireedom  and  the  liberation 
of  the  Jews* 
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GoDdition  of  J uddsm— Complete  Triumph  of  the  Kabbala— The  IXi* 

ciples  of  Isaac  Lur).'a — Vita!  Calafjrese,  Abraham  de  Herreim» 
and  Isaiah  Hurwiu — immanuei  Aboab — Uriel  da  Costa  ;  bis 
Gucer  and  Detttb — Leo  Modena;  hit  Character  and  his  Wriiinifs 
—Deborah  Ascarelli  and  Sarah  Copia  Sullam,  Jewish  Authot- 
eMCa— Leo  Modena's  vcUed  Scepticism  — I  he  Travels  and  intlu- 
ence  of  Joseph  Ddmedigo—The  Writings  of  Simone  Luzzatto. 

JuDATSNf,  then  in  its  three  thousandth  year,  was  like 
a  rich  kernel,  covered  and  concealed  by  crusts  de- 
posited one  upon  another,  and  by  extraneous  mat- 
ter, so  that  only  very  few  could  recognize  its  tnie 
character.  The  Sinaitic  and  prophetic  kernel  of, , 
thought  had  long  been  covered  over  with  the  three-(  j 
fold  layer  of  Sopheric,  Mishnic,  and  Talmudical  j 
eiq>Iaiiatioiis  and  restrictions.  Over  these,  in  thd  I 
course  of  centuries,  new  layers  had  been  formed  by 
the  Gaonic»  Spantsht  French,  German,  and  Polish 
schools,  and  these  layers  and  strata  were  enclosed 
by  an  unsightly  s^rowth  of  fungus  forms,  the  mouldy 
coating  of  the  iGtbbala,  whicl^  settling  in  the  gaps 
and  chinks,  grew  and  ramified.  All  these  new  forms 
bad  already  the  authority  of  age  in  their  favor,  and 
were  consiaered  inviolable.  People  no  longer  asked 
what  was  taught  in  the  fundamental  Sinaitic  law,  or 
what  was  considered  of  importance  by  the  prophets ; 
they  scarcely  regarded  what  the  Talmud  decided  to 
be  essential  or  non-essential ;  the  Rabbinical  writers 
alone,  Joseph  Karo  and  Moses  Isserles  being  the 
hfeiiest  authorities,  decided  what  was  Judaism,  Be- 
sides, diere  were  superadditions  from  the  Polish 
ichoolst  andlastly  the  Kabbalistic  dreams  of  Isaac 
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Liirya.  The  parasitic  Kabbala  choked  the  whole 
rellt^ious  life  of  the  Jews.  Almost  aTT  rabbis  and 
leaders  of  Jewish  communities,  whether  in  small 
Polish  towns  or  in  cultivated  Amsterdam,  the  Cha- 
cham  Isaac  Aboab  de  Fonseca,  as  well  as  Isaiah 
Hiirwitz,  the  emigrant  to  Palestine,  were  ensnared 
by  the  Kabbala.  Gaining  inlluencc  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  contemporaneously  with  the  ban  against 
science,  it  had  made  such  giant  strides  since  Isaac 
Lurya*s  death,  or  rather  committed  such  gigantic 
ravages,  that  nothing  could  keep  it  in  check. 
Lurya's  wild  notions  of  the  origin,  transmigration, 
and  union  of  souIs»  of  redemption,  and  wonder- 
working, after  his  death  attracted  more  and  more 
adherents  into  his  mag^c  circle,  clouding  their  minds 
and  narrowing  their  sympathies. 

Lurya's  disciples,  the  lion's  whelps,  as  they  boast* 
fully  called  themselves,  made  systematic  efforts  to  ef- 
fect conversions,  circulated  most  absurd  stories  about 
Lurya's  miracles,  gave  out  that  their  master's  spirit 
hadcomeuponthem,andshrouded  themselves  in  mys- 
tery, in  order  to  attract  greater  attention.  Chayim 
Vital  Calabrese  had  been  most  prominent,  and  with 
his  juggleries  deluded  the  credulous  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighboring  countries  (1572- 1620)  till  his  death. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Ephraimitic  Messiah,  and 
therefore  assumed  a  sort  of  authority  over  his  fellow- 
disciples.  In  Jerusalem,  where  he  resided  for  sev- 
eral years,  Vital  preached,  and  had  visions,  but  dUd 
not  meet  with  the  recognition  he  expected.  Only 
women  said  that  they  had  seen  a  pillar  of  fire  or  the 
prophet  Elijah  hovering  over  Vital  while  he  preached. 

In  Safet,  Vital,  imitating  his  master,  visited  graves, 
carried  on  exorcism  of  spirits,  and  other  mystic 
follies,  but  not  living  on  good  terms  with  his  col- 
leagues, especiallv  his  brother-in-law,  Gedaliah 
Levi,  of  whom  ne  was  jealous,  he  settled  at 
Damascus  (i  594-1620),  contmued  his  mystifications, 
affected  great  persoxial  importance,  as  if  the  salva- 
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don  of  the  world  rested  on  his  shoulders,  and 
preached  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  mission  to  hasten  it.  Jesus  and  Mahom- 
et, repenting  their  errors,  would  lay  their  crowns  at 
his  feet.  Ridiculed  on  account  of  his  wild  proceed- 
ings, and  declared  to  be  a  false  prophet,  he  took 
vengeance  on  his  detractors  by  gross  slanders. 

In  old  age  he  continued  his  mystical  nonsense, 
saying"  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  reveal  his  vis- 
ions, but  this  prohibition  having  been  withdrawn,  he 
could  now  announce  that  certain  souls  living  in 
human  bodies  would  be  united  to  him — of  course,  in 
a  subordinate  capacity — to  bring  about  the  redemp- 
tion, one  of  the  souls  destined  for  this  mission  being 
in  a  foreign  country.  This  was  a  bait  to  attract 
Kabbala  enthusiasts,  and  thus  secure  a  following; 
And  enthusiasts  hastened  from  Italy»  Germany, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  to  play  a  Messianic  part. 
The  manuscript  notes  left  by  Lurya  gave  rise  to 
further  frauds.  Vital  asserted  that  he  alone  was  in 
possession  of  them,  and  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
coU^e  at  Safet,  declaring  that  no  one  was  author- 
ized to  publish  information  about  Lurya's  Kabbala 
elsewhere.  Kabbaiists  became  the  more  anxious 
to  possess  this  incomparable  treasure.  Chayim 
Vitad's  brother,  Moses  Vital,  took  advantage  of  their 
eagerness  to  make  a  good  busini^ssLof  it.  During 
an  illness  of  his  brother's,  he  caused  the  writings 
found  at  his  house  to  be  copied,  and  sold  them  at  a 
h^h  price.  After  his  recovery,  Chayim  Vital 
affinned  that  the  writmgs  stolen  were  not  the  gen- 
uine ones ;  diese  he  would  never  publish.  He  is 
said  in  his  will  to  have  directed  them  to  be  laid  in  his 
grave.  Nevertheless,  after  lus  death,  his  son,  Sam- 
uel Vital,  sold  Lurvan  Kabbalistic  revelations,  and 
published  his  father^s  dreams  and  visions  in  a 
separate  work.  An  inunigrant  Marrano  from  Portu- 
gal, a  devotee  of  the  Kabbala,  asserted  that  he  had 
mnd  the  best  collection  m  Vital's  grave. 
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After  Ah  tfane  a  rtgalBr  seaidi  wbs  made  after 
the  Kabbah  of  Lurya  and  Vital.  Whoever  was  in 
possession  of  copies,  and  offered  them  for  sale  or 
publication,  found  ready  purchasers.  Messengers 
were  employed  to  give  this  fraud  currency  in  the 
Jewish  communities.  Israel  Saruk,  or  Sarug,  a  Ger- 
man, one  of  Lurya's  disciples,  introduced  the  Luryan 
Kabbala  into  Italy,  gained  many  adherents  for  it, 
and  much  money  for  himself.  His  account  of  his 
master  s  miracles  offended  the  taste  of  very  few. 
From  Italy  he  betook  himself  to  Holland,  and  there 
gained  a  disciple  who  knew  how  to  give  the  Kabba- 
listic  frenzy  a  philosophic  complexion.  Alonzo,  or 
Abraham,  de  Herrera  (died  1639),  a  descendant  of 
the  Great  Captain,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  was  intro- 
duced by  Saruk  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Luryan 
Kabbala.  Having  lived  a  Christian  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  he  was  more  familiar  with 
non-Jewish  philosophy  than  with  Jewish  literature  ; 
therefore  it  was  easy  to  deceive  him  into  taking 
dross  for  gold.  He  felt  clearly  that  Lurya's  Kab- 
bala betrayed  resemblances  to  Neoplatonic  philos- 
ophy, but  this  disturbed  De  Herrera  little,  or  rather, 
it  confirmed  the  Kabbalistic  teaching-,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  explain  one  by  the  other.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  systems,  he,  too,  fell 
into  idle  talk  and  ramblinor  expressions.  Abraham 
de  Herrera,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  became  a  |ew 
at  a  ripe  aL:;e,  could  not  learn  Hebrew,  and  hence 
had  his  two  Kabbalistic  works,  the  "  House  of  God" 
and  the  "  Gate  of  Heaven,"  translated  by  the  Am- 
sterdam preacher  Isaac  Aboab  from  Spanish  into 
Hebrew,  and  in  his  will  set  apart  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  their  publication.  The  author 
and  translator  doubtless  thought  that  they  had  ren- 
dered an  inexpfessibly  great  service  to  Judaism* 
But  by  the  meretricious  splendor  which  these  works 
imparted  to  the  Kabbala,  they  blinded  the  superficial 
minds  of  the  average  Portuguese  Jews»  who,m  spite 
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of  their  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  Euro- 
pean culture,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  delu- 
sions of  the  Kabbala.  Manasseh  ben  Israel  and  all 
his  older  and  younger  contemporaries  in  Holland 
paid  homage  to  mysttdsm,  and  had  no  doubt  of  its 
truth  and  divinity. 

In  Germany  and  Poland  two  men,  half  Polish  and 
half  German,  broii^^ht  Lurya's  Kabbala  into  high  esti* 
mation  :  Isaiah  Hurwitz  (Sheioh),  called  the  Holy, 
and  Naphtali  Frankfurter,  to  whom  we  may  perhaps 
add  the  credulous  Solomon,  or  Shlomel,  of  Moravia, 
who  glorified  the  silliest  stories  of  wonders  per- 
formed by  Isaac  Lurya,  Vital,  and  their  circle^  in  let- 
ters sent  to  Germany  and  Poland,  which  were  eag- 
erly read  and  circulated. 

However,  in  this  thick  unsightly  crust  over- 
spreading the  Kabbala,  some  rifts  and  chinks 
appeared,  whidi  indicated  disintegration.  Here 
and  there  were  found  unprejudiced  men,  who 
felt  and  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of 
Judaism  in  its  later  Rabbinical  and  Kabbalistic 
form.  Many  went  further,  and  included  Tal- 
mudical  interpretation.  Others  advanced  from 
doubt  to  certainty,  and  proceeded  more  or  less 
openly  against  the  existing  form  of  Judaism.  Such 
inquirers,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  met  with  among 
Gmnan  and  Polish,  nor  among  Asiatic  Jews ;  these 
considered  every  letter  in  the  Talmud  and  Zoha^, 
every  law  in  the  code  (Shulchan  Arudi)'  as  the  }n- 
vioigMe  word  of  JGod.  The  doubters  were  only  in 
Italian  and  Portuguese  communities,  which  had  rela- 
tions with  educated  circles*  A  pious  adherent  of 
tradition,  Immanuel  Aboab,  of  Portuguese  origin, 
who  had  long  resided  in  Italy,  felt  a?led  upon  to 
compose  a  defense  of  the  Judaism  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  rabbis  (Nomologia,  composed  1616*1625), 
showing  an  un1m>ken  duun  of  exponents  of  true 
tradition  down  to  his  own  time,  a  well-meant,  but 
not  very  convincing  work.   The  confused  Kabbalist 
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Naphtali  Frankfurter  complsuned  erf  his  comtempo- 
ranes  who  ridiculed  the  Tahnud.  Three  or  four 
gifted  investigators  more  or  less  frankly  revealed 
the  scepticism  working  beneath  the  surface.  These 
three  men,  differing'  in  character,  mode  of  life,  and 
position,  were  Uriel  Acosta,  Judah  Leo  Modena,  and 
Joseph  Delinedigo  ;  we  may  perhaps  add  Simone 
Luzzatto  to  the  list.  They  endeavored  to  lay  bare 
the  disadvantages  and  weaknesses  of  existing  J  uda- 
ism ;  but  not  one  oi  them  was  able  to  suggest  or 
apply  a  remedy. 

Uriel  da  Costa  (Gabriel  Acosta,  born  about  1590, 
died  April,  1640)  was  an  original  character,  whose 
inward  unrest  and  external  course  of  life  could  not 
but  bring  him  into  contlict  with  Judaism.  He  was 
descended  from  a  Portuguese  Marrano  family  at 
Oporto,  whose  members  had  been  made  sincere 
beHevers  in  Christ  by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.^ 
His  father,  at  least,  who  belonged  to  the  higher 
classes  in  Portugal,  had  become  a  strict  Catholic. 
Young  Gabriel  learnt  ecclesiasticism  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  cavalier  from  his  father,  was,  like 
him,  a  good  rider,  and  entered  \i|Jon  a  course  of 
education,  limited,  indeed,  but  sufhcient  for  that  time. 
He  adopted  the  only  career  open  to  young  Portu- 
guese of  the  upper  middle  class,  by  means  of  which 
the  gifted  could  rise  to  distinction,  and  to  a  certain 
equality  with  the  nobility.  He  was  prepared  for  the 
law,  a  study  which  might  pave  the  way  to  the  second 
rank»  the  clerical.  In  his  youth  the  Jesuits  had 
already  obtained  powerful  influence  over  men's 
minds,  and  their  methods  of  exciting  the  imagination 
and  subduing  the  intellect  by  depicting  everlasting 
damnation  and  the  punishments  of  hell  had  proved 
effectual.  Nothing  but  punctilious,  mechanical  wor< 
ship  and  continiud  confession  could  overcome  the 
terrors  of  hell. 

Gabriel  da  Costa,  in  spite  of  his  punctilious 
eodesiasticism^did  not  feel  quieted  in  his  conscience* 
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Daily  mechanical  exercises  failed  to  influence  his 
mind,  and  continual  confession  to  obtain  absolution 
from  the  lips  of  the  priest  pleased  him  less  as  he 
became  more  mature.  Somewhat  of  the  subtle  Jew- 
ish  spirit  remained  in  his  nature,  and  shook  the 
strongly  built  Catholic  system  of  belief  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  more  deeply  he  plunged  into  the  Catho* 
lie  Jesuitic  teaching,  the  more  did  doubts  trouble  him, 
and  disturb  his  conscience.  However,  he  accepted 
a  semi-ecclesiastical  office  as  chief  treasurer  to  an 
abbey  about  i6i5.  To  end  his  doubts,  he  investi- 
gated the  oldest  records  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
prophets  were  to  solve  the  riddles  which  the  Roman 
Cadiolic  Church  doctrines  daily  presented  to  him. 
The  fresh  spirit  which  breathed  from  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  disfigured  though  it  was  in  its  Latin 
guise>  brought  repose  to  his  mind.  The  doctrines 
of  Judaism  appeared  the  more  certain^  as  th^  were 
recognized  by  the  New  Testament  and  the  Church, 
while  those  of  Catholicism  were  rejected  by  Judaism ; 
in  the  one  case  there  was  unanmiity,  in  me  other, 
contradiction.  Da  Costa  formed  the  resolution  to 
forsake  Catholicism  and  return  to  Judaism*  Of  an 
impulsive,  passionate  temperament,  he  sought  to 
carry  his  resolution  into  effect  quickly.  With  great 
caution  he  commumcated  his  intention  to  his  motlMnr 
and  brothers — his  father  was  already  dead — and 
they  also  resolved  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  secret  emigration,  to  leave  their  hearth  and 
home,  give  up  a  respected  position  in  society,  and 
exchange  the  certain  present  for  an  uncertain  future. 
In  spite  of  the  Argus-eyed  espionage  of  Marranos 
by  the  Inquisition  and  the  secular  authorities,  the 
Da  Costa  lamily  succeeded  in  gaining  a  vessel  and 
escaping  to  Amsterdam  (about  1617-18).  Gabriel 
da  Costa  and  his  brothers  were  admitted  to  the 
covenant  of  Abraham,  and  Gabriel  ciianged  his 
name  to  Uriel. 
Of  a  hot-blooded  nature,  an  enthusiast  whose 
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imagination  overpowered  his  jufli^ment,  Uriel  da 
Costa  had  formed  for  himself  an  ideal  of  Judaism 
which  he  expected  to  meet  with  in  Amsterdam,  but 
which  had  never  been  realized.  He  thought  to  see 
biblical  conditions,  supported  by  {)iire  Pentateuchal 
laws,  realized  in  the  youni^  Amsterdam  comiiumity, 
and  to  find  an  elevation  of  mind  which  would  at  once 
clear  up  the  puzzles  that  the  Catholic  Church  could 
not  solve.  What  the  Catholic  confessors  could  not 
offer,  he  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
from  the  rabbis  of  Amsterdam.  Da  Costa  had  built 
religious  and  dogmatic  castles  in  the  air,  and  was 
annoyed  not  to  meet  with  them  in  the  world  of 
reality.  He  soon  found  that  the  religious  life  of  the 
Amsterdam  community  and  its  established  laws  did 
not  agree  with  Mosaic  or  Pentateuchal  precepts,  but 
were  often  opposed  to  them.  As  he  had  made  great 
sacrifices  for  has  convictions,  he  thought  that  he  had 
the  right  to  express  his  opinion  freely,  and  point  to  the 
gap  which  existed  between  biblical  and  Rabbinical 
Judaism.  He  was  deeply  wounded,  embittered,  and 
irritated,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  completely  over* 
powered  by  his  feelings.  He  did  not  stop  at  mere 
words,  but  regfulated  his  conduct  accordingly,  openly 
disregarded  raligious  usages,  and  thought  that  in 
opposing  the  ordinances  of  the  "Pharisees"  (as, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  he  called  the  rabbis), 
he  was  recommending  himself  to  the  favor  of  God. 
He  thereby  brought  u^n  himself  unpleasantnesses 
destined  to  end  tragically.  Were  tat  Amsterdam 
Jews,  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  religion, 
quietly  to  see  one  of  their  members  openly  assail 
and  ridicule  Judaism,  become  so  dear  to  them? 
Those  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  land  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  no  idea  of  toleration  and  indulgence  for 
the  conviction  of  others.  The  rabbb,  perhaps  Isaac 
Uziel  and  Joseph  Pardo,  threatened  Da  Costa  with 
excommunication,  f*  expulnon  from  the  religious 
oommunity  and  severance  of  all  relations  with  it,  if 
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he  persisted  in  transgressing  the  religious  ordinan- 
ces of  Judaism.  This  opposition  only  served  to 
increase  Da  Costa*s  passion  ;  he  was  ill-content  to 
have  purchased  new  fetters  by  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made.  He  continued  to  disregard  the  laws  in  force, 
and  was  eventually  excommunicated.  IJjaeLs.  rela- 
tives, who  had  more  easily  adapted  themselves  to 
the  new  faith,  avoided  him,  and  spoke  not  a  word  to 
htm.  Thus  Da  Costa  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city.  Separated  from  his  race,  friends,  and 
reladves,  a  stranger  amongst  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants of  Amsterdam,  whose  language  he  had  not  yet 
leamt,and  thrown  upon  himself,  he  fell  more  and  more 
into  subde  speculation.  Acdng  under  excessive  irri- 
tation, he  resolved  to  publish  a  work  hostile  to 
the  Judaism  of  the  day,  and  bring  out  particularly 
the  glaring  contrast  between  it  and  the  Bible.  As 
irreiragabk  proof,  he  intended  to  emphasize  that  the 
former  recognized  only  bodily  punishments  and 
rewards,  and  taught  nothing^as.  to  m  immnrrality  of 
d^^QuI.  Bui  he  discovered,  that  die  Bible  itself 
observes  silence  about  a  purely  spiritual  future  life, 
ana  does  not  bring  within  the  cinue  .of  tdteion  the 
iAB&  6t  a^ul  separated  from  the  body.  In  short, 
hb  mvestigauoiisleHlum  away  hot  only  from  Catho- 
licism and  Rabfattiiical  Judaism,  but  from  the  Bible 
itself.  It  is  not  known  how  it  was  circulated  that 
die  excommunicated  Da  Costa  intended  to  give 
public  offense,  but  he  was  anticipated.  Samuel  da 
Silva,  a  Jewish  physician,  in  1623  published  a  work 
in  the  Portucfuese  language,  endded  **  A  Treatise  on 
die  ImmortaJity  of  the  Soul,  in  order  to  confute  the 
Igfnorance  of  a  certain  Opponent,  who  in  Delusion 
affirms  many  Errors."  In  the  course  of  the  work 
the  author  plainly  named  Uriel,  and  described  him 
as  "  blind  and  incapable."  Da  Costa  thought  his 
opponents,  especially  the  rabbis,  had  hired  Da  Silva's 
pen  to  attack  him.  Hence  he  hastened  to  publish 
his  work,  also  in  Portuguese  (1624- 1625},  entiUed 
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"An  Examination  ol  the  Pharisaic  Traditions,  com- 
pared with  the  written  Laws,  and  Reply  to  the  Slan- 
derer Samuel  da  Silva."  The  fact  of  his  calling  his 
opponent  a  slanderer  shows  his  confusion,  for  he 
actually  asserted  what  Da  Silva  had  reproached  hini 
with,  that  the  soul  is  not  immortal.  As  he  now  had 
unequivocally  declared  his  breach  with  Judaism,  he 
had  to  take  the  consequences.  Before,  he  had  been 
openly  scorned  by  young  people  in  tiie  street  as  an 
excommnnirant,  a  heretic,  an  Epicurean  (in  the  Tal- 
mudical  sense) ;  he  had  been  pelted  with  stones,  dis- 
turbed and  annoyed  in  his  own  house  (as  he  thought, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  rabbis).  Now,  after  the 
appearance  of  his  work,  the  official  repi  c  sentatives 
of  the  Amsterdam  community  complained  to  the 
magistrates  that  by  denying  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  had  attacked  not  only  the  teaching  of  Juda- 
ism, but  also  of  Christianity,  and  had  published 
errors.  Da  Costa  was  arrested,  kept  for  several 
days  in  prison,  at  last  fined  3C0  gulden,  and  his  work 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  freest  state  of  that 
time  believed  that  it  had  the  right  to  keep  watch  over 
and  limit  freedom  of  thought  and  writing ;  its  distinc- 
tion was  merely  that  it  kindled  no  funerau  piles  for  hu- 
man beings.  Da  Costa's  brethren  in  race  could  not 
have  persecuted  him  very  severely,  for  he  was  able  to 
bear  excommunication  during  the  long  space  of  fif- 
teen years.  Only  his  isolation  was  a  heavy  burden ; 
he  could  not  endure  to  be  avoided  by  his  iiunily  as 
one  infected  with  the  plague.  Da  Costa  was  not  a 
stmng*minded  man,  a  thinker  of  the  first  order,  who 
could  live  happily  in  his  world  of  ideas  as  in  bound- 
less space»  unconcerned  about  the  outer  world,  and 
glad  of  his  solitary  freedom  ;  he  could  not  do  without 
the  world.  He  had  invested  his  capital  with  one  of 
his  brothers,  and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  endan* 

fered  if  he  continued  the  war  against  the  conununitv. , 
le  thought  of  taking  a  wife>  which  was  impossible 
so  long  as  he  was  excommunicated    Hence  he  at 
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last  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  relatives  to  become 
reconciled  with  the  community.  He  was  willing,  as 
he  said,  "  to  be  an  ape  among  apes/'  He  confessed 
Judaism  with  his  lips  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  in 
his  heart  thoroughly  fallen  away  from  it. 

Da  Costa,  in  his  philosophical  inquiries,  had  come 
upon  a  new  discovery.  Judaism,  even  in  its  pure 
biblical  form,  could  not  have  been  of  divine  origin, 
because  it  contradicts  nature  in  many  points,  and 
God,  the  Creator  of  nature,  ran  not  contradict  Him- 
self in  revelation.  He  cannot  command  a  principle 
in  the  Law,  if  He  has  implanted  in  nature  an  oppos- 
ing principle.  This  was  the  hrst  step  to  the  deistic 
tendency  then  appearing  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  acknowledged  God  only  in  nature,  not 
in  the  moral  law,  and  in  religious  and  political  devel- 
opment. Da  Costa's  theory  supposed  a  religion  of 
nature  inborn  in  man,  which  produced  and  built 
up  the  moral  law,  and  culminated  in  the  love  of 
members  of  a  family  to  one  another.  The  best  in 
Judaism  and  other  revealed  religions  is  borrowed 
from  the  religion  of  nature.  The  latter  knows  only 
love  and  union ;  the  others,  on  the  contraryt  arm 
parents  and  children  against  one  another  on  account 
of  the  liuth.  This  theory  was  the  suggestion  of  his 
bitterness,  because  his  relatives  avoided  him,  and 
showed  him  but  little  consideration.  Da  Costa  ap- 
pears to  have  put  forward  as  the  relig^ion  of  nature 
what  the  Talmud  caUs  the  Noachian  command- 
ments. 

In  spite  of  his  complete  falling  away  from  Juda- 
ism, he  resolved,  as  he  himself  states,  on  the  mter- 
vention  of  his  nephew,  and  after  passing  fifteen 
years  in  excommunication  (about  1618-1633),  to 
alter  his  course  of  life  and  actions,  make  a  confes- 
sbn,  or  rather  put  his  signature  to  such  a  document, 
an  act  of  what  he  himself  describes  as  thorough- 
going hypocrisy,  designed  to  purchase  repose  and 
oomforti  at  the  cost  of  conviction.   But  his  passion- 
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ate  nature  robbed  Um  of  both.  He  could  not 
impose  renunciation  upon  himself  to  confonn  to  the 

religious  usages  of  Judaism,  but  transgressed  them 
immediately  after  his  penitent  confession.    He  was 

detected  by  one  of  his  relatives,  and  they  all,  espec- 
ially the  nephew  who  had  brought  about  the  recon- 
ciliation, were  so  embittered  that  they  persecuted 
him  even  more  relentlessly  than  those  less  nearly 
connected  with  him.    They  again  renounced  inter- 
course with  him,  prevented  his  marriage,  and  are 
said  to  have  injured  him  in  his  property.  Through 
his  passionate  hatred  of  Judaism,  which  he  had  con- 
fessed with  his  lips,  he  committed  an  act  of  folly 
which  exposed  his  true  sentiments.    Two  Chris- 
tians, an  Italian  and  a  Spaniard,  had  come  from 
London  to  Amsterdam  to  attach  themselves  to 
Judaism.    When  they  consulted  Uriel  da  Costa  on 
the  subject,  he  gave  a  frightful  picture  of  the  Jewish 
form  of  religion,  warned  them  against  laying  a 
heavy  yoke  on  their  necks,  and  advised  them  to 
continue  in  their  own  faith.    Contrary  to  promise, 
the  two  Christians  betrayed  Da  Costa's  remarks  on 
Judaism  to  the  leaders  of  the  community.    The  war 
between  them  and  him  broke  out  afresh.    The  rab- 
bis summoned  him  a  second  time  before  their  tribu> 
nal,  set  bclore  him  his  religious  transgressions,  and 
declared  that  he  could  escape  a  second  severe 
excommunication  only  by  submitting  to  a  solemn 
penance  in  public.    More  from  a  sense  of  honor 
than  from  conviction  he  refused  this  penance,  and 
so  was  a  second  time  laid  under  the  ban,  much  more 
severe  than  the  first,  in  which  condition  he  goo« 
<  tinued  for  seven  years.   Dunne  this  time  he  was 
treated  by  the  members  of  me  community  with 
•  contempt,  and  even  spat  upon.   His  brothers  and 
.  nephews  behaved  with  the  greatest  severity  towards 
)  him,  because  they  thought  by  that  means  to  force 
him  to  repentance.   They  reckoned  on  his  helpless- 
ness and  weakness,  and  they  did  not  reckon  amiss. 
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Da  Costa  meanwhile  had  reached  middle  age, 
had  been  made  submissive  by  conflicts  and  excite- 
ment, and  longed  for  repose.  By  process  of  law, 
which  he  had  instituted  against  the  Amsterdam 
autliorities,  he  could  obtain  nothing,  because  he 
could  not  put  his  complaints  into  a  tangible  form; 
he  consented,  therefore,  to  everything  demanded 
for  his  humiliation.  His  public  penance  was  to  be 
very  severe.  There  was  no  definite  prescription  on 
the  subject  in  the  religious  Code,  which,  in  fact,  is 
opposed  in  spirit  to  public  penance;  the  sinner  is 
not  to  confess  aloud  his  transgressions  against 
religion,  but  in  silence  to  God.  Judaism,  from  its 
origin,  objected  to  confession  and  the  mechanical 
avowal  of  sins.  For  this  reason  it  remained  for  the 
college  of  rabbis  to  appoint  a  form  of  penance. 
The  Amsterdam  rabbis  and  the  communal  council, 
consisting  of  Marranos,  adopted  as  a  model  the 
gloomy  form  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

As  soon  as  Da  Costa  had  consented  to  his  humil- 
iation, he  was  led  into  one  of  the  synagogues,  which 
was  full  of  men  and  women.  There  was  to  be  a 
sort  of  autO'da-f6»  and  the  greatest  possible  publicity 
was  given  to  his  penance  because  the  scandal  had 
been  public.  He  had  to  ascend  a  stage  and  read 
out  his  confession  of  sins :  that  he  had  desecrated 
the  Sabbath,  violated  the  dietary  laws,  denied  arti- 
cles of  faith,  and  advised  persons  not  to  adopt 
Judaism.  He  solemnly  declared  that  he  resolved 
to  be  no  longer  guilty  of  such  offenses,  but  to  live 
as  a  true  Jew.  On  a  whisper  from  the  first  rabbi, 
probably  Saul  Morteira,  he  went  to  a  comer  of  the 
synagogue,  stripped  as  £aur  as  the  girdle,  and  re- 
ceived thirty-nine  stnpes  with  a  scourge.  Then  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  ground,  after  which  the 
ban  was  removed.  Not  yet  having  satisfied  the 
authorities,  he  had  to  stretch  himself  out  on  the 
threshold  of  the  synagogue,  that  those  present 
might  step  over  him.  It  was  certamly  an  excessive 
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penance  which  was  imposed  upon  him,  not  from  a 
desire  of  persecution  or  vengeance,  but  from  reli- 
gious scrupulousness  and  mimicry  of  Catholic  forms. 
No  wonder  that  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  deeply 
wounded  Da  Costa,  who  had  consented  to  the  jmii- 
ishment,  not  from  inward  repentance,  Imt  irom 
exhaustion.  The  public  disgrace  had  shaken  his 
whole  being,  and  suggested  thoughts  of  revenge. 
Instead  of  pitying  the  rabbis  as  the  creatures  of 
historical  conditions,  he  hated  them  with  a  glow  iiig 
feeling  of  revenge  as  the  refuse  of  mankind,  and  as 
if  they  thought  of  nothing  but  deception,  lying,  and 
wickedness.  His  wounded  sense  of  honor  and 
heated  imagination  saw  in  the  Jews  of  the  Amster- 
dam community,  perhaps  in  all  the  Jews  on  the 
earth's  surface,  his  personal,  venomous  foes,  and  in 
Judaism  an  institution  to  stir  up  men  to  hatred  and 
persecution.  Thinking  tliat  he  was  surrounded  by 
bitter  enemies,  and  feeling  too  weak  for  a  fresh 
conflict,  he  resolved  to  die,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
take  vcni^^(iance  on  his  chief  persecutor,  his  broilier 
(or  cousin).  To  excite  the  sympatliy  of  iiis  contem- 
poraries and  posterity,  he  wrote  his  autobiography 
and  confession,  which,  however,  contain  no  new 
thoughts,  only  bitterness  and  furious  attacks  against 
the  Jews,  intermingled  with  fresh  aspersions  of  them 
in  the  eyes  of  Christians :  that  even  at  this  time 
they  would  have  crucified  Jesus»  and  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  grant  them  freedom  of  religious  pro- 
fession. This  document,  drawn  up  amidst  prepara- 
tions for  death,  breathed  nothing  but  revenge 
against  his  enemies.  After  he  had  finished  his  im- 
passioned testament,  he  loaded  two  pistols,  and  fired 
one  at  his  relative,  who  was  passing  his  house.  He 
missed  his  aim,  so  he  shut  the  door  of  his  room,  and 
killed  himself  with  the  other  weapon  (April,  1640). 

On  opening  his  residence  after  the  report  of  the 
shot,  they  found  on  the  table  his  autobiography, 
''An  Example  of  Human  Life,"  in  which  he  brought 
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Jews  and  Jiirlaism  to  the  bar,  and  with  pathetic  sen 
tences  described  them  as  his  excited  imagination  in 
the  last  hour  suggested.  By  this  act  and  legacy  Da 
Costa  showed  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  over* 
powered  by  his  feelings  rather  than  guided  by  rea- 
son. He  was  neither  a  thinker  nor  a  wise  man,  nor 
was  his  a  manly  character.  As  his  system  of 
thought  was  not  well  balanced,  leading  him  to 
oppose  what  existed  as  false  and  bad,  because  it 
was  in  his  way,  he  left  no  lasting  impression.  His 
Jewish  contemporaries  persisted  in  stubborn  silence 
about  him,  as  it  they  wished  his  memory  to  fall  into 
oblivion.  He  acted  like  a  boy  who  breaks  the  win- 
dows in  an  old  decaying  building,  and  thus  creates  a 
draught.  w — t 

The  second  seditious  thinker  of  this  time,  Leo 
(Judah)  ben  Isaac  Modena  (born  1571,  died  1649), 
was  of  another  stamp,  and  was  reared  in  different 
surroundings.  Leo  Modena  was  descended  from  a 
cultivated  family  which  migrated  to  Modena»  in 
Italy,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France, 
and  whose  ancestors,  from  lack  of  intellectual  clear- 
ness, despite  their  education,  fostered  every  kind  of 
superstition  and  fanciful  idea. 

Leo  Modena  possessed  this  fiunily  peculiarity  in 
a  high  degree.  He  was  a  marvelous  child.  In  his 
third  year  he  could  read  a  portion  from  the  proph- 
ets ;  in  his  tenth,  he  delivered  a  sort  of  sermon ;  In 
his  thirteenth,  he  wrote  a  clever  dialo^e  on  the 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  playing  wim  cards  and 
dice,  and  composed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
teacher  of  his  youth,  Moses  Basula,  in  Hebrew  and 
Italian  verses  having  the  same  sound— a  mere 
trifle,  to  be  sure,  but  which  at  a  riper  age  pleased 
him  so  well  that  he  had  it  printecC  But  the  mar- 
velous child  did  not  develop  into  a  marvelous  man, 
into  a  personage  of  prominence  or  distinction* 
Modena  became,  however,  the  possessor  of  aston- 
ishingly varied  knowledge.  As  he  pursued  all  sorts 
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of  occupations  to  support  himself,  viz.,  those  of 
preacher,  teacher  of  Jews  and  Christians,  reader 
of  prayers,  interpreter,  writer,  proof-reader,  book- 
seller, broker,  merchant,  rabbi,  musician,  match- 
maker, and  manufacturer  of  amulets,  without  ever 
attaining  to  a  fixed  position,  so  he  studied  many 
departments  of  knowledge  without  specially  distin- 
guishing" himself  in  any.  He  grasped  the  whole  of 
biblical,  Talmud ic,  and  Rabbinic  literature,  was  11 
read  in  Christian  theological  works,  understood 
somethin^T  of  philosopliy  and  physics,  was  able  to 
write  ]  h  brew  and  Italian  verses — in  short,  he  had 
read  everything  accessible  through  the  medium  of 
three  lanefiinges,  bb  brt-w,  Latin,  and  Italian.  He 
remembered  what  lie  read,  lor  h(^  [)ossessed  an  ex- 
cellent HK  mor)',  in\-ented  a  method  of  sharpening 
it  still  mort',  and  wrote  a  book  on  this  subject.  But 
Leo  Modena  hael  no  dr Iil- lit  either  in  knowledge  or 
poetry  ;  neither  had  value  tor  him  exce  pt  so  far  as 
they  brought  bread.  He  preached,  wrote  books 
and  verses,  translated  and  commented,  all  to  earn 
money,  which  he  wasted  in  card-playing,  a  passion 
which  he  theoretically  considered  most  culpable,  but 
in  practice  could  not  overcome.  At  the  age  of  sixty 
<ar  acquired  property,  but  lost  it  more  quickly  than 
he  had  acquired  it,  squanderinfir  loo  ducats  in 
scarcely  a  month,  and  twice  as  mudi  in  the  following 
vear.  K  nowledge  had  not  enlightened  and  elevated 
him,  had  had  no  influence  on  his  principles.  Leo 
Modena  possessed  neither  genius  nor  character. 
Dissatisfied  with  himself  and  his  lot,  in  constant 
disquiet  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  gaming,  and 
battling  with  need,  he  became  a  prey  to  doubt. 
Religion  had  no  power  over  his  heart ;  be  preached 
to  others,  but  not  to  himself.  Unbelief  and  super- 
stition waged  continual  war  within  him.  He  envied 
naive  believers,  who,  in  their  simplicity,  are  undis- 
turbed by  doubt,  expect,  and,  as  Leo  addedt  obtain 
happiness  from  scrupulously  observing  the  oeremon* 
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ies.  Inquirers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obliged  to 
struggle  for  their  faith  and  the  happiness  dependent 
upon  it,  and  are  tortured  incessantly  by  pangs  of 
doubt.  He  had  no  real  earnestness  nor  true  con- 
viction, or  rather,  according  to  his  humor  and  mood, 
he  had  a  different  one  every  day,  without  being  a 
hypocrite.  Hence  he  could  say  of  himself,  "I  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  painted  people,  my  out- 
ward conduct  always  corresponds  with  my  feelings." 

Leo  Modena  was  sincere  at  each  moment.  On 
one  day  he  broke  a  lance  for  the  Talmud  and  Rab- 
binical Judaism,  on  the  next,  condemned  them 
utterly.  He  disapproved  of  earning,  and  grieved 
that  tne  stars  had  given  him  £18  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity, for  he  believed  also  in  astrology ;  yet  he 
preparal  a  Talmudical  decision  defending  it* 
When  die  Venetian  college  of  rabbis  pronounced 
the  ban  on  cards  and  dice,  he  pointed  out  that  gam- 
ing was  permissible  by  Rabbmical  principles,  and 
that  the  ban  had  no  justification.  His  disciple, 
Joseph  Chamiz,  a  physician  and  mystic,  once  asked 
him  his  opinion  on  the  Kabbaiistic  transmigration  of 
souls .  Modena  replied  that  as  a  rule  he  would  pro- 
fess belief  in  the  doctrine  ^ven  though  convinced  of 
its  folly,  in  order  not  to  be  pronoun<^  a  heretic  and 
a  fool,  but  to  htm  he  was  willing  to  express  his  sin- 
cere and  true  views.  Thereupon  Leo  Modena  pre- 
pared a  work  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistency with  Judaism  of  the  belief  in  transmigration 
of  souls.  But  so  feebly  was  this  conviction  rooted 
in  his  nature  that,  having  had  an  extraordinafy  ex- 
perience, he  again,  at  least  for  a  time,  believed  in 
tiie  transmtgration  of  souls,  a  &vorite  theory  of  the 
Kabbah. 

The  Ghetto  of  Venice  must  have  been  a  totaOy 
different  place  from  that  of  Frankfort,  or  Prague,  or 
from  the  Polish-Jewish  ouarters,  since  it  was  possi- 
ble for  men  like  Leo  Modena,  with  his  peculiar 
principles,  and  Simone  Lussatto,  as  little  ot  a  gen- 
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uine  rabH  to  be  membera  of  the  nbbinate.  In  the 
largest  Italian  community  next  to  that  of  Rome, 
consisting  of  6,000  souls,  there  were  cultivated  Jews 
interested  in  Italian  and  general  European  culture, 
and  enjoying  not  only  social,  but  also  literary  inter- 
course with  Christian  society.  The  walls  of  the 
Ghetto  formed  no  partition  belwccii  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  population.  At  this  time,  in  the  age 
of  Shakes|)care,  there  was  no  Shylock,  certainly  not 
in  Venice,  who  would  have  stipulated  as  payment 
for  his  loan  a  pound  of  flesh  from  his  Christian 
debtor.  The  people  properly  so  called,  workmen, 
sailors,  and  porters,  precisely  in  Venice,  were  milder 
and  more  friendly  towards  Jews  than  in  other  Chris- 
tian cities.  Jewish  manufacturers  employed  4,000 
Christian  workmen  in  the  lagoon  city,  so  that  their 
existence  depended  on  their  Jewish  employers  alone. 
At  tlie  time  ot  a  devastating  pestilence,  when,  even 
in  this  well  policed  city,  the  reins  of  government 
became  slacker  and  looser,  and  threatened  to  fall 
from  the  hands  of  those  in  power,  Jewish  capitalists 
voluntarily  offered  their  money  to  the  state  to 
prevent  embarrassment.  There  were  not  a  few 
arnom:^  them  who  vied  with  tlu^  cultivated  classes 
among  the  Christians  in  the  elegant  use  of  the 
Italian  language  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  in 
making  good  verses.  Besides  the  two  rabbis,  Leo 
Modena  and  Simone  Luzzatto,  two  Jewish  poetesses, 
Deborah  Ascarelli  and  Sarah  Copia  Sullam,  are 
illustrations  thereof.  The  first,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Ascarelli,  a  respected  Venetian,  translated  Hebrew 
hymns  into  elegant  Italian  strophes,  and  also  com- 
posed original  verses,  A  Jewish-Italian  poet  ad* 
dressed  her  in  verses  thus :  "  Others  may  sing  of 
great  trophies,  thou  glorihest  thy  people/' 

The  graceful  and  spiritual  Sarah  Copia  (bom 
about  1600,  died  1641)  excited  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  in  her  time.  She  ivas  an  original  poetess 
and  ^nker»  and  her  gifts,  as  well  as  her  grace^ 
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brought  her  temptations  and  dangers.  The  only 
child  of  a  wealdiy  father,  Simon  Copia  (Coppio)  in 
Venice,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  she  yielded  to  her 
inclination  for  instruction,  and  devoted  herself  to 
science  and  literature.  To  this  inclination  she 
remained  true  even  after  her  marriage  with  Jacob 
Sullam.  Sarah  Copia  Sullam  surpassed  her  sex  and 
even  men  of  her  age  in  knowledge.  She  delighted 
in  beauty,  and  breathed  out  her  inspirations  in 
ihythmic,  elegant  verses.  Young,  attractive,  with  a 
noble  heart  and  a  penetrating  understanding.strivine 
after  high  ideals,  and  a  favorite  of  the  muses,  Sarah 
Sullam  fascinated  the  old  as  well  as  the  ^oung. 
Her  musical,  well-trained  voice  excited  admiration. 
When  an  elderly  Italian  priest,  Ansaldo  Ceba,  at 
Genoa,  published  an  heroic  poem  in  Italian  strophes, 
of  which  the  scriptural  Iisthcr  was  the  heroine,  Sarah 
was  so  delighted,  that  she  addressed  an  enthusiastic 
anonymous  letter  full  of  praise  to  the  author  ( i6iS). 
It  pleased  her  to  see  a  Jewish  heroine,  her  ideal, 
celebrated  in  verses,  and  the  attention  of  the  culti- 
vated public  directed  to  Jewish  antiquity.  She 
hoped  that  thereby  the  prejudice  against  the  Jews 
of  the  day  would  vanish.  Sarah  did  not  conceal 
from  the  poet  that  she  always  carried  his  poetical 
cr(.'ations  about  with  her,  and  at  night  put  his  book 
under  her  pillow.  Instead  of  finding  satisfaction  in 
the  sincere  homage  of  a  pure  woman's  soul,  Ceba, 
in  his  zeal  for  conversion,  thought  only  of  bringing 
her  over  to  Christianity.  When  he  heard  Sarah's 
beauty  extolled  by  the  servant  whom  he  sent  with 
presents  and  verses,  love  for  her  awoke  in  him. 
This  was  increased  by  her  sending  him  her  portrait, 
accompanied  by  enthusiastic  verses  in  the  exaggera- 
ted style  of  that  time,  in  which  she  said:  "I  carry 
my  idol  in  my  heart,  and  I  wish  everyone  to  worship 
him."  But  the  beautiful  Venetian  Jewess  did  not 
allow  herself  to  be  entrapped.  She  held  firmly  to 
her  Jewish  beliefs,  and  unfolded  to  her  phestiy  friend 
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the  reasons  that  induced  her  to  prefer  Judaism.  In 
vain  did  Ceba,  by  tenderness,  reproofs,  and  senti- 
mental languishing,  with  intimations  of  his  speedy 
end,  and  his  longing  to  be  united  with  her  in  heaven, 
endeavor  to  make  her  waver  in  her  conviction. 
When  he  begged  permission  to  f^ray  for  her  salva- 
tion, she  granted  his  request  on  condition  that  she 
might  pray  for  his  conversion  to  Judaism. 

Her  exceptional  position  as  poetess,  and  her  con- 
nection with  Christians  of  high  rank,  brought  her 
renown,  not  unattended  by  annoyances.  Slander- 
ous fellow-believers  spread  the  report,  that  she 
esteemed  the  principles  of  Judaism  but  lightly, 
and  did  not  fully  believe  in  their  divinity.  An 
unprincipled  Chnstian  priest,  Balthasar  Bonifaccio, 
who  later  occupied  the  position  of  bishop,  published 
a  work  accusing  the  Jewess  Sarah  Sullam  of  deny- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Such  a  charge 
might  in  Catholic  Venice  have  had  other  effects  than 
that  against  Uriel  da  Costa  in  free^^diinking*  Pro- 
testant Amsterdam.  Not  merely  fine  and  imprison- 
ment might  have  been  inflicted,  but  the  Inquisition 
miffht  have  sentenced  her  to  the  dungeon,  to  torture, 
and  perhaps  even  the  stake.  Hardly  recovered 
from  illness,  she  wrote  (1621J  a  maniussto  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  full  ot  ripe  dialectics,  noble 
courage,  and  crushing  force,  against  her  slanderous 
accuser.  The  dedication  to  her  deceased  father  is 
touching,  and  still  more  touching  is  her  fervent 
psalm-like  prayer  tn  melodious  Ita£an  verses.  The 
consciousness  that  she,  a  woman  and  Jewess,  could 
not  rely  on  her  own  strength,  but  only  on  hdp  from 
above,  spreads  a  halo  about  her  memory.  The  end 
of  this  afKsur  is  not  known.  Ceba's  epic  **  Esther 
probably  induced  Leo  Modena  to  translate  Solomon 
Usque's  tragedy  on  the  same  subject  from  Spanish 
into  Italian  verse ;  he  dedicated  it  to  Sarah  Copia, 
iriiose  epitaph  he  composed  in  melodious  Hebrew 
verses. 
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Leo  Modcna  also  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
Christians.  His  peculiar  nature,  his  communicative 
disposition,  and  great  learning,  as  also  his  wit  and 
his  fondness  for  gaming,  opened  the  doors  of  Chris- 
tian circles  to  the  volatile  rabbi.  Christian  disciples 
sat  at  his  feet.  The  French  bishop  Jacob  Plantavi- 
cius,  and  the  half-crazed  Christian  Kabbalist  Jacob 
Gafiiu'ellw  were  his  pupils.  Nobles  and  learned 
men  corresponded  with  him,  and  permitted  him  to 
inscribe  his  works  to  them  with  flattering  dedica- 
tions. Leo  Modena  held  in  Italy  nearly  the  same 
position  as  Manassehben  Israel  in  Holland.  In  the 
conversation  of  serious  men  and  in  the  merry  circle 
of  gamesters,  he  often  heard  the  ceremonies  of 
Judaism  ridiculed  as  childish  nonsense  (Lex  Judae- 
orum  lex  puerorum).  At  first  he  defended  his 
religion,  but  gradually  was  forced  to  admit  one  things 
and  another  in  Judaism  to  be  defective  and  ridic- 
ulous ;  he  was  ashamed  to  be  so  thoroughly  a  Jew 
as  to  justify  all  consequences.  His  necessities  led 
him,  on  pressure  from  Christian  friends*  to  render 
single  portions,  and  at  last  the  whole,  of  the  Jewish 
code  accessible  to  the  Christian  public  in  the  Italian 
language.  An  English  lord  paid  him  for  the  work, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  it  to  King  James  I,  who 
made  pretensions  to  extensive  learning.  After- 
wards his  Christian  disciple  Gaiiarelli  had  thb  work, 
enutled  ''The  Hebrew  Rites/'  printed  in  Paris, and 
dedicated  it  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice. 
In  this  work,  eagerly  read  by  Christians,  Leo  Mo- 
dena, like  Ham,  uncovered  ms  father's  nakedness, 
exposed  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Jews  to  prying 
and  mocking  eyes.  To  the  uninitiated,  that  whicS 
within  the  Jewish  circle  was  a  matter  for  reverence 
could  not  but  appear  petty,  silly,  and  absurd.  Leo 
Modena  explained  what  ceremonies  and  statutes 
Jews  employ  in  connection  with  their  dwellings, 
clothing",  household  furniture,  up-rising"  and  lying 
down,  physical  functions,  and  in  the  synagogues  and 
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schools.  Involuntarily  the  author  associated  himself 
with  the  dcspiscrs  of  Judaism,  which  he  as  rabbi  had 
practiced  and  taught,  iie  showed  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  this : 

While  writing  I  in  fact  forgot  that  I  am  a  Jew,  and  considered 
myself  a  simple,  impartial  narrator.  However,  I  do  noi  deny  thai  I 
have  taken  pains  to  avoid  ridicule  oa  account  of  the  numerous  cere- 
montet,  but  I  had  no  iiitentio&  to  defend  and  palUate,  because  I  wished 
only  to  commiiiiicate»  not  convince." 

'  However,  it  would  be  an  error  to  infer  from  this 
that  Leo  Modena  had  at  heart  completely  broken 
with  Rabbinical  Judaism.  He  was,  as  has  been 
stated,  not  a  man  of  firm  and  lastinor  convictions. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  when  ht:  exposed  the  rites 
of  Judaism  to  the  Christian  public,  he  co[n|)osed  a 
defense  of  them  and  oral  teachings  in  aeneral  aq^ainst 
attacks  from  the  Jcnvish  side.  A  Hamburg  Jew  of 
Marrano  descent  had  raised  eleven  points  to  show 
the  falsehood  of  Talmudic  tradition.  Of  these 
arguments  some  are  important,  others  frivolous. 
The  Hamburg  sceptic  laid  chief  stress  on  the  point 
that  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  ordinances  are  addi- 
tions to  Pentateuchal  Judaism,  and  the  Pentateuch 
had  expressly  forbidden  additions  of  this  sort.  At 
the  wish  of  certain  Portuguese  Jews,  Leo  Modena 
conftited  these  objections,  raised  by  a  sciolist.  His 
confutation  was  a  feeble  performance,  and  contains 
nothing  new.  With  Leo  Modena  one  never  knew 
whether  he  was  earnest  in  his  belief  or  his  unbelief. 
As  in  youth  he  had  brought  forward  reasons  for  and 
against  games  of  chance,  had  finally  condemned 
them,  and  nevertheless  freely  engaged  in  them,  so 
he  behaved  with  regard  to  Talmudical  Judaism. 
He  attacked  it,  defended  it,  made  it  appear  ridicu* 
lous,  and  yet  practiced  it  with  a  certain  degree  of 
honesty. 

Some  years  after  his  vindication  of  Talmudical 
Judaism  against  the  Hamburg  sceptic  he  composed 
the  best  work  (1624}  that  issued  from  his  active 
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pen.  On  the  one  side  it  was  a  weighty  attack  on 
Kabbinical  Judaism,  such  as  had  hardly  been  made 
even  by  Cmistians  and  Karaites,  on  the  other  side, 
an  impressive  defense  of  it  He  did  not  venture 
to  put  his  own  name  to  the  heavy  charges  against 
Ju<uusm,  but  used  a  fictitious  name.  The  part 
which  contains  the  attacks  he  called  "The  Fool's 
Voice  **  (Kol  SachaU,  and  the  defense,  **  The  Roar- 
ing of  the  Lion"  (Shaagath  Aryeh).  Leo  Modena 
alk>tted  to  two  characters  his  own  duplex  nature, 
his  varying  convictions.  He  makes  die  opponent 
of  Judaism  express  himself  with  a  boldness  such  as 
Uriel  da  Costa  might  have  envied.  Not  onlv  did 
he  undermine  the  Rabbinical  Judaism  of  the  Talmud, 
but  also  biblical  Judaism,  the  Sinaitic  revelation,  and 
the  Torah.  But  the  blows  which  Leo  Modena, 
under  the  name  of  Ibn-Raz  of  Alkala,  in  an  attack 
of  unbelief,  inflicted  on  oral  teaching,  or  Talmudical 
Judaism,  were  most  telling. 

He  premises  that  no  form  of  religion  maintains 
itself  in  its  original  state  and  purity  according  to  the 
views  of  its  founder.  Judaism,  also,  although  the 
lawgiver  expressly  warned  his  followers  against 
adding  anything,  had  many  additions  thrust  upon  it. 
Interpretation  and  comment  had  altered  many 
things  in  it.  Ibn-Raz  (or  Leo  Modena  in  his  unbe- 
lieving mood)  examines  with  a  critical  eye  Jacob 
Asheri's  code,  and  at  each  point  marks  the  additions 
made  by  the  rabbis  to  the  original  code,  and  where 
they  had  weakened  and  distorted  it.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  proposals  how  to  clear  Judaism  of 
excrescences,  in  order  to  restore  genuine,  ancient, 
bibHcal.  spiritual  Judaism.  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt at  reform  :  a  simplification  of  the  prayers  and 
svnai:r<;^sjf^if^  ser\nce.  abolition  of  rites,  omission  of  the 
second  day  of  the  festivals,  relaxation  of  Sabbath, 
festival,  Passover,  and  even  Day  of  Atonement  laws. 
Every  one  was  to  fast  only  according  to  his  bodily 
and  spiritual  powers.   He  wished  to  see  the  ritual 
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for  slaughtering-  animals  and  the  laws  as  to  food  set 
aside,  or  simplified.  The  prohibition  to  drink  wine 
with  those  of  other  creeds  made  Jews  ridiculous,  as 
also  did  the  strictness  against  alleged  idolatry*  All 
this,  observed  Ibn-Raz,  or  Leo  Modena,  at  the 
close,  does  not  exhaust  the  subject ;  it  is  only  a 
specimen  of  the  evil  of  Rabbimcal  Judaism.  He 
Imew  well  that  he  would  be  pronounced  a  heretic, 
and  persecuted  on  account  of  his  frank  critictsm, 
but  if  he  could  open  the  eyes  of  a  single  reader,  he 
would  consider  himself  amply  rewarded. 

Had  Leo  Modena  been  in  earnest  with  this  bold 
view,  which  would  have  revolutionized  the  Judaism 
of  Us  day,  had  he  uttered  it  to  the  world  with  deep 
conviction,  he  would  no  doubt  have  produced  great 
commotion  in  Judaism.  But  criticism  of  the  Tiumud 
was  only  mental  amusement  for  him ;  he  did  not 
intend  to  engage  in  an  actual  conflict.  He  com- 
posed a  reply  with  as  little  sincerity,  and  let  both 
attack  and  aefense  slumber  among  his  papers. 

Leo  Modena  was  more  in  earnest  with  the  attack 
on  the  Kabbala,  which  had  become  burdensome  and 
repulsive  to  him.  He  felt  impelled  to  discharge 
destructive  arrows  against  it,  and  this  he  did  with 
masterly  skill.  He  called  the  anti-Kabbalistic  work, 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  disciple  Joseph  Chamiz, 
a  Luryan  enthusiast,  "The  Roaring  Lion"  (Ari 
Noham).  From  many  sides  he  threw  light  on  the 
deceptions,  the  absurdity,  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
Kabbala  and  its  fundamental  source,  the  Zohar. 
Neither  this  work  nor  his  attacks  on  Talniudical 
Judaism  were  published  by  him  :  the  author  was  not 
anxious  to  lalior  ia  either  direction.  To  a  late  age 
he  continued  his  irregular  life,  without  striving  after 
real  improvement.  Leo  Modena  died,  wear)^of  the 
conflict,  not  with  gods  ideas)  and  men,  but 

with  himself,  and  of  the  troubles  which  he  liad 
brought  upon  himself. 

Apparently  similar,  yet  differing  fundamentally 
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from  him,  was  the  third  burrower  of  this  period: 
Joseph  Solomon  Dehiiedigo  (born  1591,  died  1655). 
Scion  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  in  whose  midst 
science  and  the  Talmud  were  cultivated,  and  great- 
grandson  on  the  female  side  of  the  clear  thinker 
Elias  del  Medigo,  he  but  slightly  resembled  the 
other  members  of  his  house.  His  father,  a  rabbi  in 
Candia,  had  not  only  initiated  him  into  Talmudic 
literature,  but  also  made  him  learn  Greek.  Later 
Delmedigo  acquired  the  literary  languages  of  the 
time,  Italian  and  Spanish  in  addition  to  Latim  The 
knowledge  of  languages,  however,  was  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  At  the  University  of  Padua  he  obtained 
his  scientific  education ;  he  showed  decided  inclina- 
tion for  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  could 
boast  of  having  as  his  tutor  the  great  Galileo,  the 
discoverer  of  the  laws  of  the  heavens,  the  martyr  to 
natural  science.  By  him  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  Copemican  system  of  the  sun  and  the 
p!anet8.  Neither  Delmedigo  nor  any  believing  Jew 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  the  stability  of  the 
sun  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  Bible,  and  therefore  heretical.  Del- 
medigo also  studied  medicine^  but  only  as  a  pro* 
fession  ;  his  filvorite  subject  continued  to  be  math- 
ematics. He  enriched  his  mind  with  all  the  treas- 
ures  of  knowledge,  more  varied  even  than  that  of 
Leo  Modena,  to  whom  during  his  residence  in  Italy 
he  clung  as  a  disciple  to  his  master*  In  the  circle 
of  Jewish-Italian  semi-freethinkers  he  lost  the  simple 
fyaik  which  he  had  brou|;ht  from  home»  and  doubts 
as  to  the  truth  of  tradition  stole  upon  him,  but  he 
was  not  sufficiently  animated  by  a  desire  for  truth 
either  to  overcome  these  doubts  and  become  setded 
2ii  the  early  belief  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
or  unsparingly  to  expose  the  false  elements  in  Jew- 
ish tradition,  Joseph  Delmedigo  was  as  little 
formed  to  be  a  martvr  to  his  oonincttons  as  Leo 
Modena,  the  latter  by  reason  of  fiddeness»  the 
former,  of  imunceri^. 
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With  doubt  in  his  heart  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Candia,  and  c[ave  ofTense  hy  his  free  mode  of 

thought,  especially  bv  his  preference  Ibr  secular 
knowledge.  He  made  enemies,  who  are  said  to 
have  persecuted  him,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
nadve  land.  Then  began  a  migratory  life,  which 
drove  him  from  city  to  city,  like  his  model  Ibn-Ezra. 
Like  him,  he  made  friends  with  the  Karaites 
wherever  he  met  them,  and  tlic-y  thronged  to  his 
presence.  At  Cairo  Delmedigo  celebrated  a  com- 
plete triumph  with  his  mathematical  knowledge, 
when  an  old  Mahometan  teacher  of  mathematics,  Ali 
Ibn-Rahmadan,  challenged  him,  a  youth,  to  a  public 
combat,  in  which  Ali  was  beaten.  The  victorious 
combatant  was  magnanimous  enough  to  show  honor 
to  Ali  before  the  world.  Instead  of  betaking  him- 
self to  Palestine  as  he  had  intended,  Dclmedigo 
traveled  to  Constantinople ;  here  also  he  attached 
himself  to  the  circle  of  the  Karaites,  and  at  last 
passed  throug^h  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  Poland. 
There,  mathematics  procuring"  him  no  bread,  he 
practiced  medicine,  of  which,  however,  he  had  learnt 
more  from  books  than  by  the  bedside  of  patients. 
In  Poland  he  passed  for  a  great  physician,  and  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Prince  Radziwill,  in  Wilna 
(ahoiit  i6 1 9- 1 620).  Here,  through  the  excessive 
attention  gi^■en  to  the  Talmud,  general  culture  was 
forsaken,  but  youths  and  men  eager  for  learning, 
especially  Karaites,  thronged  to  Delmedigo  to  slake 
their  thirst  for  knowledge.  A  half-crazcd  Karaite, 
Serach  ben  Nathan  of  Trok,  who  had  an  inclination 
to  Rabbinical  Judaism,  in  order  to  show  his  exten- 
sive knowledge,  with  mock  humility  laid  before  him 
a  number  of  important  questions,  which  Delmedigo 
was  to  answer  offhand,  and  sent  him  a  sable  fur  U>i 
the  Polish  winter. 

Delmedigo  found  it  to  his  advantage,  in  order  to 
give  himself  the  appearance  of  a  distinguished  char* 
acter  in  Poland*  to  shroud  himself  in  silence  and 
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seclusion.  He  at  first  answered  Serach's  questions 
not  personally,  but  through  one  of  his  companions, 
an  assistant  and  follower,  Moses  Metz.  This  man 
described  his  teacher  as  a  choice  intellect,  a  demi- 
god, who  carried  in  his  brain  all  human  and  divine 
knowledge.  He  sketched  his  appearance  and 
character,  his  occupation  and  behavior,  regulated, 
as  he  said,  by  higher  wisdom,  gave  information 
about  his  descent  from  a  learned  and  distinguished 
family  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  and,  as 
his  teacher's  mouth-piece,  imposed  upon  the  credu- 
lous Karaite  by  saying  that  he  had  composed  works 
on  all  branches  of  knowledge,  at  which  the  world 
would  be  astonished,  if  they  came  to  light.  Metz 
also  communicated  to  Serach  some  of  his  teacher's 
theories  in  mathemadcs,  religion,  and  philosophy, 
and  thus  still  more  coniiised  Serach's  mind.  In  his 
communications  on  Judaism,  which  Delmedigo  either 
made  himself  or  through  Moses  Metz,  he  was  very 
cautious ;  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  he  allowed  a 
suggestion  of  unbelief  to  glimmer  through,  but 
quickly  covered  it  over  with  a  haze  of  orthodoxy. 
Only  where  he  could  do  so  without  danger  Del- 
medieo  expressed  his  real  opinion. 

When  he  at  last  sent  the  Karaite  an  answer  to  a 
letter  with  his  own  hand  (about  162 1),  he  did  not 
conceal  his  true  views,  but  declared  his  preference 
for  Karaism  and  its  ancient  teachers,  loaded  them 
undeservedly  with  praise,  exalted  science,  and  ridi- 
culed the  delusions  of  the  Kabbala  and  its  adherents. 
In  the  same  letter  to  Serach,  Delmedigo  indulged 
in  scoffs  against  the  Talmud,  and  thought  the  Kara- 
ites fortunate  that  they  were  able  to  dispense  with 
it.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  when  he  unburdened 
his  heart  before  his  Karaite  admirer. 

Delmedigo  does  not  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  at  ease  in  Poland.  He  could  not  carouse  with 
the  nobles  whom  he  attended  professionally  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  earn  money 
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in  so  poor  a  country.  So  he  betook  himself  by  way 
of  Dantzic  to  Hamburg,  where  a  Portuguese  com- 
munity had  been  lately  permitted  to  settle.  His 
knowledge  of  medicine  seems  to  have  met  with  little 
esteem  in  thedty  on  the  Elbe.  What  was  his  skill 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  De  Castros,  father 
and  son  ?  He  was  compelled,  in  order  to  subsist, 
to  undertake  a  certain  amount  of  rabbinical  duty,  if 
only  as  preacher.  For  the  sake  of  bread  he  had 
to  play  the  hypocrite,  and  speak  in  favor  of  Rabbin- 
ical Judaism.  Nav,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  rumor 
from  Poland,  which  represented  him  as  a  heretic,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  praise  the  Kabbala,  which  he 
had  shortly  before  condemned,  as  the  highest  wis- 
dom, before  which  philosophy  and  all  sciences  must 
be  dumb.  For  this  purpose  he  p  repared  bis  defense 
of  the  secret  doctrine,  m  refutation  of  the  crushing 
arguments  against  it  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Elias 
Del  Medigo.  His  work  was  of  the  kind  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  multitude ;  it  dis- 
played a  smattering  of  learning  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, but  no  trace  of  logic.  He  was  too  clever  to 
maintain  the  sheepish  style  of  dull,  stupid  credulity, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  satire.   He  defended  tro 

fenuineness  of  the  Zohar  as  an  ancient  work  by 
imon  bar  Yochal,  or  at  least  by  his  school.  He 
argued  that  one  must  not  be  shocked  by  its  many 
incongruities  and  absurdities ;  the  Talmira  also  con- 
tains not  a  few,  and  is  yet  a  sacred  book.  To  save 
his  reputation  with  the  more  intelligent,  Delmedigo 
intimated  that  he  had  defended  the  Kabbala  only 
from  necessity.  We  must  not,  he  says,  superficially 
judge  the  character  of  an  author  by  his  words.  He, 
for  instance,  was  writincr  this  defense  of  the  Kabbala 
at  the  desire  of  a  patron  of  high  position,  who  was 
enamored  of  it.  Should  this  friend  come  to  be  of 
another  mind,  and  require  an  attack  upon  the  Kab- 
bala, he  would  not  refuse  him.  In  conclusion,  he 
observes  that  piiilosoplucal  students  would  no  doubt 
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ridicule  him  for  having  turned  his  back  on  wisdom, 
and  betaken  himself  to  folly  ;  but  he  would  rather 
be  called  a  fool  all  his  life  than  for  a  single  hour 
transgress  against  piety. 

This  work,  commenced  in  Hamburg,  Delmedigo 
could  not  finish  there.  A  pestilence  broke  out,  and 
drove  him,  physician  though  he  was,  to  Giiickstadt 
In  this  small  community,  where,  as  he  said^  there 
was  neither  town  (Stadt)  nor  luck  (GlQck),  he  could 
find  no  means  of  subsistence,  and  he  traveled  on  to 
Amsterdam  about  1629.  ^  He  could  not  attempt  to 
practice  medicine  in  a  city  where  physicians  lived 
of  even  higher  eminence  than  at  Hamburg,  and  so 
was  obliged  a  second  time  to  apply  himself  to  the 
fimctions  of  rabbi.  To  show  his  importance,  he 
printed  his  sdentific  replies  to  the  questions  of  his 
Polish  admu^rs,  with  the  liilsome  eulogies,  clouds  of 
incense,  and  foolish  homage  which  the  young  Kara- 
ite Serach  had  offered  him.  It  b  a  work  of  truly 
Polish  disorder,  in  which  mathematical  theorems  and 
scientific  problems  are  discussed  by  the  side  of  phil- 
osophical and  theological  questions,  in  a  confused 
way.  Delmedicfo  took  care  not  to  print  his  attacks 
upon  the  Kabbala  and  the  I'almud,  and  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  Karaites — in  short,  all  that  he  had 
written  to  please  the  rich  Serach.  Instead  of  pub- 
lishing an  encyclopaedic  work  which  he  boastfully 
said  he  had  composed  in  his  earliest  youth,  and 
which  embraced  all  sciences  and  solved  all  questions, 
he  produced  a  mere  medley. 

The  Amsterdam  community  was  then  full  of 
suspicion  against  philosophy  and  culture  owin^  to 
the  reckless  behavior  of  Da  Costa,  and  therefore 
Delmedigo  thought  it  advisable  to  ward  off  every 
suspicion  of  unbelief,  and  get  a  reputation  for  strictest 
orthodoxy.  This  transparent  hypocrisy  did  not 
answer  well.  He  was,  it  is  true,  ajjpolnted  preacher, 
and  partially  rabbi,  in  or  near  Amsterdam,  but  he 
could  renvain  ia  Hollaad  oiUy  a  few  years.  Poor 
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and  unstable  as  he  was,  he  went  with  his  wife  to 
Frankfort-on-ihe-Main  about  1630  to  srvk  means 
of  subsistence.  But  here,  in  a  German  community, 
where  Rabbinical  learning  was  diffused,  he  could 
not  obtain  a  rabbinical  ofiiice ;  but  he  could  turn  his 
medical  knowledge,  scanty  as  it  was,  to  account. 
As  he  felt  no  vocation  for  the  of!ice  of  rabbi,  nor  for 
medical  practice,  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  if 
he  changed  the  preacher's  gown  for  the  doctor^s 
mantle.  He  was  engaged,  under  irksome  condi- 
tions, as  communal  doctor  (February  14,  1631), 
How  long  he  remained  at  Frankfort  is  not  known ; 
his  position  cannot  have  been  favorable,  for  he  re- 
moved to  Prague  (about  1648-1650},  and  in  this 
most  neglected  community  he  settled.  Later  ( 1 65  2) 
he  was  at  Worms,  probably  only  temporarily,  and 
ended  his  life,  which  had  promised  so  much,  and 
reali2ed  so  little,  at  Prs^e.  Nor  did  he  publish 
any  part  of  his  great  work,  which  he  had  announced 
with  so  much  pomposity. 

In  a  measure  Simone  (Simcha)  Luzzatto  (bom 
about  1 590,  died  1663)  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
sceptics  of  this  time.  He  was,  at  the  same  time  as 
Leo  Modena,  rabbi  in  Venice.  Luzzatto  was  not 
an  eminent  personage  ;  but  he  had  more  solidity 
than  his  colleainie  Modena.  or  than  Delmedigo. 
By  the  latter,  who  knew  him  personally,  he  was 
praised  as  a  distini^uished  mathematician.  He  was 
also  well  read  in  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
His  uprightness  and  love  of  truth,  which  he  never 
belied,  distinguished  him  more  than  his  knowledge 
and  learning.  A  parable  which  Luzzatto  wrote  in 
Italian  in  his  youth  shows  his  views,  as  also  his 
maturity  of  thought,  and  that  he  had  reflected  early 
on  the  relation  of  faith  to  science.  He  puts  his 
thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  Sncratt^s,  the  father  of 
Greek  wisdom.  At  Delphi  an  academy  had  bc^en 
formed  to  rectify  the  errors  of  human  knowledge. 
Reason  immediately  presented  a  petition  iirom  the 
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dungeon,  where  she  had  been  so  long  kept  by  ortho- 
dox authority,  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Although  the 
chief  representatives  of  knowledge,  Pythagoras  and 
Aristotle,  spoke  against  this  request,  and  uttered  a 
warning  against  her  liberation,  because,  when  free, 
she  would  produce  and  spread  abroad  most  frightful 
errors,  yet  the  academy  set  her  at  liberty ;  for  by 
that  means  alone  could  knowledge  be  promoted. 
But  the  newly  liberated  minds  caused  great  mis- 
chief ;  and  the  academicians  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
do.  Then  Socrates  rose,  and  in  a  long  speech 
e^^lained  that  reason  and  authority,  if  allowed  to 
reign  alone,  would  produce  only  errors  and  mischief; 
but  if  mutually  limited,  reason  by  revelation,  and 
revelation  by  reason,  they  mingle  in  the  right  pro- 
portion, and  produce  beautiful  harmony,  whereby 
man  may  attain  his  goal  here  below  and  hereafter. 
This  thought,  that  reason  and  faith  must  regulate 
and  keep  watch  over  each  other,  which,  in  Maimuni's 
time  had  passed  into  a  commonplace,  was  at  this 
period,  under  the  rule  of  Lurya's  Kabbala,  con- 
sidered in  Jemsh  drdes  a  bold  innovation. 

Simone  Luzzatto  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  en- 
snared by  Kabbalistic  delusions  ;  he  did  not  cast 
reason  behind  him;  he  was  a  believer,  but  withal 
sober-minded.  He  did  not  share  tlie  delusion  of 
Manasseh  bea  Israel  and  others  that  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel  were  existing  in  some  part  of  the  world 
enjoying  independence  as  a  military  power.  With 
sober  Jewish  inquirers  of  former  times,  he  assumed 
that  Daniel's  revelation  does  not  point  to  a  future 
Messiah,  but  only  reflects  historical  events.  He 
composed  a  work  on  the  manners  and  beliefs  of  the 
Jews,  w  hich  he  proposed  to  exhibit  "  faithfully  to 
truth,  without  zeal  and  passion."  It  was  probably 
designed  to  form  a  counterpart  to  Leo  Modena's 
representation,  which  cast  a  shadow  on  Judaism. 

Lnzzatto's  defense  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews, 
under  the  title  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Position  .of  the 
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Hebrews,  '  is  masterly.  It  speaks  eloquently  for 
his  practical,  sober  sense,  for  his  love  of  truth,  his 
attachment  to  Judaism,  and  his  solid  knowledg-e. 
He  did  not  wish  to  dedicate  it  to  any  individual 
patron  out  of  flattery,  but  to  the  friends  of  truth  in 
general.  He  conjured  these  friends  not  to  esteem 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  nation,  even  if 
disfigured  by  sufferings,  and  saddened  by  long  op- 
pression, more  li^'htly  than  a  mutilated  work  of  art 
by  Phidias  or  Lysippus,  since  all  men  were  agreed 
that  this  nation  was  once  animated  and  led  by  the 
greatest  of  Masters.  It  is  astonishing  what  thorough 
knowledge  the  rabbi  had  of  the  commerce  of  that 
time,  and  the  influence  upon  it  of  the  political  posi- 
tion of  European  and  neighboring  Asiatic  states. 
The  object  of  his  defense  was  primarily  to  disann 
the  ill-will  of  certain  Venetian  patricians  against  the 
Jews  in  that  strictly  governed  state.  The  common 
people  had  little  anttpatl^  to  the  Jews ;  they  lived 
to  some  extent  on  them.  But  among  those  who 
had  a  share  in  the  government  there  were  fanatical 
religious  zealots  and  envious  opponents,  who  advo- 
cated further  restrictions,  or  even  banishment.  It 
did  not  suit  them  that  the  Venetian  Jews,  who,  shut 
up  in  the  Ghetto,  possessed  neither  land  nor  the 
right  to  carry  on  a  Handicraft,  competed  with  them 
in  finance  and  trade.  The  commercial  city  of 
Venice,  far  surpassed  bjr  the  new  naval  powers, 
Holland  and  England,  which  had  gradually  obtained 
control  of  the  trade  with  the  Levant,  saw  many  of 
its  great  houses  of  business  in  splendid  misery,  while 
new  Jewish  capitalists  stepped  into  their  place,  and 
seized  the  Levantine  business.  With  artful  turns  and 
delicate  hints,  Luzzatto  g^ave  the  politicians  of  Venice 
to  understand  that  exhaustion  was  hastening  the 
downfall  of  the  republic.  The  prosperous  cared 
only  to  keep  what  they  had  acquired  and  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  former  Venetian  commerce  seemed  to  be 
falling  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.    Hence  the 
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Jews  had  become  a  blessing  to  the  state.  It  was 
more  advisable  to  leave  its  extensive  trade,  especi- 
ally  that  of  the  East,  to  native  Jews,  and  to  protect 
them,  than  to  see  it  diverted  to  neighborinsf  towns, 
or  to  strangers,  who  formed  a  state  within  the  state, 
were  not  amays  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  gradually 
carried  the  ready  money  out  of  the  country.  Luz- 
2atto  calculated  from  statistics  that  the  Jews  contfib* 
uted  more  than  250,000  ducats  to  the  republic  every 
year,  that  they  gave  bread  to  4,000  workpeople, 
supplied  home  manufactures  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
obtained  goods  from  dbtant  countries.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  rabbi  to  bring  this  political-economical 
consideration,  of  vital  importance  for  the  island 
republic,  to  the  notice  of  wise  councilors.  Luzzatto 
also  called  attention  to  the  important  advantage 
which  the  capital  of  the  Jews  had  recently  been, 
when,  during  the  pestilence  and  the  dissolution  of 
political  government,  the  Jews  had  spontaneously 
offered  money  to  the  state  to  prevent  embarrass- 
ment, 

Luzzatto  also  defended  the  Jews  against  attacks 
on  the  religious  sid^^,  hut  on  this  point  his  exposition 
IS  not  original.  If  he  broughl;  out  the  bright  traits 
of  his  Jewish  contemporaries,  he  by  no  means 
passed  over  their  dark  ones  in  silence,  and  that 
redounds  to  his  credit.  Luzzatto  depicted  them 
in  the  following  manner.  However  different  may 
be  the  manner  of  Venetian  Jews  from  their  brethren 
in  Constantinople,  Damascus,  Germany,  or  Poland, 
they  all  have  something  in  common  : — 

"  It  is  a  nation  of  timid  and  unmanly  disposition,  at  present  incap- 
able of  political  i^overnment,  occupied  only  with  its  separate  interests, 
and  canng  little  about  the  public  welfare.  The  economy  of  the  Jews 
borders  on  avarice  ;  they  arc  admirers  of  antiquity,  and  have  no  rye 
for  the  present  course  of  things.  Many  are  uneducated,  without 
taste  for  learning  or  the  knowledge  ot  languages,  and,  in  following 
the  laws  of  their  religion,  they  exaggerate  to  the  most  painful  degree. 
But  they  have  also  noteworthy  peculiarities — firmness  and  endurance 
in  their  religion,  uniformity  of  doctrinal  teaching  in  the  lonjg  course 
of  more  than  fifteen  centuHes  since  the  dispersion ;  wonderful  stead* 
tenets, ivUcb  leads  them,  if  not  to  go  into  daagen, yet tocnduvt 
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the  severest  suffering.  They  possess  knowletigc  of  Holy  Scripturf 
and  its  exposition,  gentleness  and  hospitality  to  tne  members  of  their 
race — the  Persian  Jew  in  some  dcprrr  suffers  the  wrongs  of  the  Ital- 
ian— Strict  abstinence  from  carnaTotlen&es,  exuaordinary  carefulness 
to  iceep  the  fiunily  unspotted.  an4  akilt  in  manag^ing  diticult  matters. 
The^  are  submissive  and  yielding  to  everyone,  only  not  to  their  breth- 
ren m  religion.  The  f:iilinjT«?  of  the  Jews  hnve  rnther  the  ciianiCtcr 
of  cowardice  and  meanness  than  of  cruelty  ami  atrocity." 

What  Luzzatto's  position  was  with  regard  to  the 
Talmud  he  did  not  distinctly  state,  but  only  ex- 
plained generally  that  there  are  three  or  four  classes 
of  Jews :  Talmudists  or  Rabbanites,  who  hold  the 
oral  law  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible  ;  secondly, 
a  philosophical  and  cultured  class ;  and,  lastly,  Kab- 
balists,  and  Karaites.  Yet  he  intiinated  that  he 
held  the  Talmud  leal  tradition  to  be  true ;  whilst  he 
considered  the  Kabbala  as  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Pla- 
tonic, Pythagorean,  and  Gnostic  origin.  One  of  his 
disciples  relates  of  him  that  he  ridiculed  the  Kab- 
balists,  and  thought  their  theory  had  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  tradition ;  it  was  wanting  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

These  four  thinkers,  more  or  less  dissatisfied 
with  the  Judaism  of  the  day,  who  were  furnished 
with  so  much  intellect,  knowledge,  and  eloquence, 
yet  exerted  very  little  influence  over  their  Jewish 
contemporaries,  and  thus  did  not  break  through  the 
prevailing  obscurity  in  the  smallest  deg^e.  Luz- 
xatto  wrote  for  only  a  limited  dass  of  readers,  and 
did  not  inflict,  or  wish  to  inflict,  heavy  blows  on 
Judaism.  Uriel  da  Costa  missed  his  mark  on  ac- 
count of  his  violent,  impatient  disposition  ;  Leo 
Modena  was  himself  too  wavering,  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  wind  of  convicting  opinions,  to 
acquire  serious  convictions  and  do  balde  lor  them. 
His  attacks  on  the  weak  side  of  Judaism,  as  has 
been  stated,  were  made  in  private.  Joseph  Del- 
medigo  did  more  harm  than  cfood  through  his  insin- 
cerity and  hypocrisy-  Lacking  character,  he  sank 
so  low  as  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  confused  doctrines 
of  the  Kabbala,  and  by  the  weight  of  his  knowk^dge 
fontoned  and  increased  the  delusion  of  the  muiti- 
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tude.  But  from  two  other  quaiters»  by  t^  o  quite 
opposite  characters,  weighty  blows  asatnst  Judaism 
were  delivered,  threatemng  completdy  to  shatter  it. 
Reason  incorporated,  as  it  were,  in  one  Jew,  and 
unreason  incarnate  in  another,  joined  hands  to  treat 
Judaism  as  abolished  and  dissolvedt  And»  so  to 
speak,  to  dethrone  the  God  of  IsraeL 
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SPINOZA  AND  SABBATAl  ZEVU 

Bptooz^'s  Youth  and  Education — His  Intellectual  Breach  with  Juda- 
ism — Fresh  Martyrs  of  the  Inquisition — The  Rabbis  and  Spinoza 
--^Exconunuiiicatlon^pinonfs  "TraeUte**  and  ''Ethtoi''— 

Spinoza's  Writings  Concerning  Judaism — Spinoza's  Contem> 
poraries  in  Amsierdam — De  Paz  and  Penso — The  Mysticaf 
Character  of  the  Years  and  i666~-SabbaUI  Zevi's  early 
Career— The  Jenmlen  ComiBiinity — SabbctaTi  Tkavel*^ 

Nathan  Ghazati  —  SahbataT  announceu  in  Smyrna  as  the  Mes- 
siah—Spread o(  Knthiisiastic  Belief  in  the  pseudo-Messiah — 
Manuel  Texeira — Kiluai  Changes  introduced  by  the  bab- 
batians  — Sabbatal  pfoceedt  to  Constantinople — Nefaemiah  Cohen 
— SabbataY  Zevi's  Apostasy  to  Islam  and  its  Consequences — Con- 
tinuation of  the  Sabbatian  Movement — Death  of  Sabbatal  and 
Spinoia— Results  of  tlie  Sabbatian  Imposture. 

t656-*i677  C.B. 

Whilst  Manasseh  ben  Israel  was  zealously  laboring 
to  complete  the  fabric  of  Judaism  by  hasteninic;'  on 
the  Messianic  era,  one  of  his  disciples  was  applying 
an  intellectual  lever  to  destroy  this  edifice  to  its 
foundation  and  convert  it  into  a  shapeless  dust 
heap.  He  was  earnest  about  what  was  only  amuse- 
ment for  Leo  Modena.  The  Jewish  race  once 
more  brought  a  deep  thinker  into  the  world,  one 
who  was  radically  to  heal  the  human  mind  of  its 
rooted  perversities  and  errors,  and  to  prescribe  a 
new  direction  for  it,  that  it  mio-ht  better  comprehend 
the  connection  between  heaven  and  earth,  between 
mind  and  matter.  Like  his  ancestor  Abraham,  this 
Jewish  thinker  desired  to  break  to  pieces  all  idols 
and  vain  images,  before  which  men  had  hitherto 
bowed  down  through  fear,  custom,  and  indolence, 
and  to  reveal  to  them  a  new  God,  not  enthroned  in 
heaven's  hei^^ht  beyond  their  reach,  but  living  and 
moving  withm  them,  whose  temple  they  themselves 
should  be.   His  influence  was  like  that  of  the  storm, 
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deafening  and  crushing  down,  but  also  purifying  and 

refreshing. 

The  lightning  flashes  of  this  great  philosophical 
genius  did  greatest  injury  to  Judaism  which  was 
nearest  to  him.  In  the  d^^iadation  of  the  religion 
of  his  day  and  its  professors,  even  his  searching 
gaze  could  not  recognize  the  fair  form  concealed 
beneath  a  loathsome  exterior. 

This  great  thinker,  the  most  &mous  philosopher 
of  his  time,  who  brought  about  a  new  redemption, 
Baruch  Spinoza  (really  Espino^  bom  in  Spain 
1632,  died  1677).  He  bdongeSto  a  fanuly  eminent 
for  neither  intdlect  nor  wealth.  No  sign  at  his  birth 
portended  diat  he  would  reign  for  more  jfaan, two 
centuries  a  king  in  ^hf  rfjalm  ^(  thought  With 
many  otHer  boys,  he  attended  the  Jewish  school, 
consisting  of  seven  classes,  recently  established  in 
Amsterdam,  whither  his  parents  had  migrated. 
With  his  extraordinary  talents  he  surely  kept  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  if  he  did  not 
exceed  them.  In  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year 
he  was  probably  introduced  by  Manassehben  Israel 
to  the  study  of  the  Tahnud,  and  initiated  into 
Hebrew  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  He  re- 
ceived final  instruction  in  Rabbinical  lore  from  Saul 
Morteira,  the  greatest  Talmudist  of  his  time  in  Am- 
sterdam. Together  with  Spinoza  Morteira  taught 
others  who  later  had  more  or  less  influence  on  Jew- 
ish history,  but  were  of  quite  another  stamp. 

Moses  Zacut  (1630-1697),  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  family  of  that  name,  was  held  to  be  Mor- 
teira^s  first  disciple.  From  his  youth  upwards,  with 
his  predilection  for  mysticism  and  poetry,  he  formed 
a  direct  contrast  to  Spinoza.  He  loved  what  was 
inexact  and  obscure,  Spinoza  the  clear  and  definite. 
Two  incidents  may  serve  to  portray  Moses  Zacut. 
He  was  asked  when  young  what  he  thought  of  the 
^bulous  narratives  of  Rabba  Bar-Bar-Chana  in  the 
Talmud,  which  are  like  those  of  MUnchhauseni  and  be 
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replied  that  he  regarded  them  as  historical.  When 
young  he  learned  Latin  like  most  Portu^niese  youths 
in  Amsterdam.  Later,  he  so  regretted  iiavin*^  learned 
that  language,  that  he  fasted  forty  days  in  order  to 
forget  it,  because,  as  he  thought,  this  tongue  of  the 
devil  was  not  compatible  with  Kabbalistic  truth. 
Another  feliow-disciple  of  Spinoza  was  Isaac  Naar 
(Nahar),  likewise  a  mystic^  and  of  a  spiteful  and  not 
over-scrupulous  nature. 

Thirst  for  knowledge  stimulated  Spinoza  to  ven- 
ture beyond  the  limited  circle  of  studies  pursued  in 
Morteira's  lecture-room.    He  plunged  into  the 
writings  of  older  Jewish  thinkers,  three  of  whom 
alike  attracted  and  repelled  him  :  Ibn-Ezra  with  his 
free-thinking  and  his  reticence,  Moses  Maimuniwith 
his  artificial  system,  aiming  at  the  reconciliation  of 
faith  and  science,  of  Judaism  and  philosophy,  and 
Chasdai  Crescas  with  his  hostility  to  traditional  phil- 
osophy.   Spinoza  was  also  at  home  in  the  Kabbala, 
the  main  doctrines  of  which  had  been  rendered  ac- 
cessible through  Abraham  de  Herrera  and  Isaac 
Aboab.   These  various  elements  heaved  and  fer- 
mented in  his  mind»  which  strove  for  insight,  and 
excited  in.  his  breast  tormenting  doubts,  to  which 
Ibn-Ezra's  covert  unbelief  mainly  contributed.  A 
youth  of  fifteen,  Spinoza  is  said  to  have  expressed 
nis  doubts  in  the  form  of  questions  to  hts  master 
Morteira,  which  may  have  not  a  little  perplexed  a 
rabbi  accustomed  to  beaten  tracks.   To  these  ele- 
ments of  scepddsm,  conveyed  to  him  from  Jewish 
literature*  others  were  added  from  without.  Spinoza 
learned  Latin,  in  itself  nothing  remarkable,  since,  as 
has  been  remarked,  nearly  all  the  Jewish  youths  of 
Amsterdam,  as  well  as  Christians  of  the  educated 
classes  of  Holland,  regarded  that  language  as  a 
means  ot  culm  re.    But  he  was  not  contented  with 
superficial  knowledge  ;  he  desired  to  drink  deep  of 
classical  literature.    He  sought  the  instruction  of  an 
eminent  piiilologist  of  his  time,  Dr.  Franz  van  den 
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JEnden,  who  lectured  in  Amsterdam  to  noble  youths, 
native  and  foreign.  Here  he  learned,  in  contact 
with  educated  Christian  youths,  to  adopt  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  obtained  in  Morteira's 
lecture-room  and  in  Jewish  circles.  Van  den  Enden 
also  strongly  influenced  his  mind.  Though  not  an 
atheist,  he  was  a  man  of  sceptical  and  satirical  vein, 
who  turned  religious  customs  and  prejudices  to  ridi- 
cule, and  exposed  their  weaknesses.  But  what 
with  him  was  the  object  of  humor  and  wit,  excited 
Spinoza's  susceptible  and  analytical  mind  to  deep 
reflection  and  meditation.  The  natnial  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  physics,  which  he  pursued  with 
devotion,  and  the  new-bom,  imposing  phSosophy  of 
Descartes  (Cartesius),  for  which  his  mind  had 
special  affinity,  extended  his  circle  of  vision  and 
enlightened  his  judgment.  The  more  he  imbibed 
ideas  from  various  sources,  assimilating  them  with 
those  innate  in  him,  and  the  more  his  logical  under- 
standing developed,  the  more  did  he  become  alien- 
ated from  Judaism,  in  its  Rabbinical  and  Kabbalistic 
trappings,  and  love  of  Van  den  Enden*s  learned 
daughter  was  not  needed  to  make  him  a  pervert 
from  Jewish  belief. 

Independent,  judicial  reason,  which  disregards 
what  is  traditional  or  hallowed  by  time,  and  follows 
its  own  laws,  was  his  mistress.  To  her  he  dedicated 
pure,  undivided  worship,  and  she  led  him  to  break 
with  inherited  views.  All  that  cannot  be  justified 
before  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  clear  human  vision, 
passed  with  him  for  superstition  and  clouded 
thought,  if  not  actual  frenzy.  His  ardent  desire  for 
truth,  pure  truth  and  certainty,  led  him  to  a  com- 
plete breach  with  the  religion  endeared  to  him  from 
childhood  ;  he  not  only  rejected  Talmudical  j  udaism, 
but  a  1  sQjegftf dcd- jJae  Bible  as  the  work  of  man. 
The  apparent  contradictions  in  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  appear  to  have  first  raised  his  doubts  as 
to  their  inspiration.   It  must  have  cost  him  a  hard 
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strug"g"le  to  give  up  the  customs  and  opinions  en- 
deared to  him  through  manifold  ties,  and  to  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  man.  For  Spinoza  was 
quite  as  nuu  h  a  moral  character  as  a  deep  thinker. 
To  hold  anything  as  false  in  theory,  and  yet  from 
fear,  custom,  or  advantage  to  adopt  it  in  practice 
was  impossible  for  him.  He  was  differently  consti- 
tuted to  his  revered  master  Descartes,  who  kept 
away  from  the  church  the  torch  of  truth  which  he 
had  kindled,  made  a  ^ap  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice to  avoid  orteiiding  that  church,  and,  for  example, 
vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto  for  the 
success  of  his  system  and  its  destructive  tendency. 
According'  to  Spinoza's  idea  every  action  ought  to 
be  a  true  rellection  of  reason.  When  he  could  no 
longer  hnd  truth  in  Judaism,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  follow  its  ritiiai  precepts.  He  ceased  to  at- 
tend the  synagogue,  cared  no  longer  for  the  Sabbath 
and  the  festivals,  and  broke  the  laws  concerning 
diet.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  renunciation 
of  Judaism,  but  imparted  his  convictions  to  young 
men  who  sought  his  instruction* 

The  representatives  of  the  community  of  Amster- 
dam were  the  more  concerned  at  the  daily  increas- 
ing report  of  Spinoza's  estrangement  uom,  and 
hostility  to  Judaism,  as  they  had  in  a  measure  looked 
upon  the  gifted  youth  as  meir  exponent,  and  as  a 
firm  support  to  the  jeopardized  religion  of  their 
fitthers.  Now  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
abandon  it,  go  over  to  Christianity,  and  devote  his 
intellectual  gifts  to  doing  battle  against  his  mother- 
fiuth.  Could  the  representatives  of  that  faith,  the 
college  of  rabbis  and  the  secular  heads  of  the 
community,  behold  with  indifference  this  systematic 
neglect  of  Judaism  in  their  midst  ?  Fugitives  were 
ever  cominsf  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  forfeited 
their  high  position,  and  staked  life  and  property,  to 
remain  true  to  Judaism.  Others  with  unbending 
attachment  to  the  faitl\  of  their  fathers,  let  them- 
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selves  be  dragged  to  the  dark  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition, or  with  cheerful  courage  mounted  the 
funeral  pile.  A  contemporary  writer,  an  eye- 
witness, reports ; 

"In  Spam  and  Portugal  there  arr  monasteries  and  convents  full  of 
Jews.  Not  a  few  conceal  Judaism  in  their  heart  and  feign  Christian- 
ity on  account  of  worldly  goods.  Some  of  these  feel  the  stings  of 
conscience  and  escape,  if  taej  are  able.  In  this  city  (Amsterdam) 
and  in  several  other  places,  we  have  monks,  Aug^ustinians,  Francis- 
cans»  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  who  have  rejected  idolatry.  There  are 
bbhops  in  Sjnin  and  grave  mbnks,  who•epa^eBts,bf^others,  or  sisters, 
dwell  here  (in  Amsterdam)  and  in  Other  adts  In  order  to  be  able  to 
profess  Judaism.'* 

At  the  very  time  when  Spinoza  became  estranged  ^, 
from  Judaism,  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  funeral  ( 
piles  of  Jewish  martyrs  rose  in  several  cities  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  Cuenca,  Granada,  Santiago  de  [ 
Compostda,  Cordova,  and  Lisbon. 

In  the  last-named  city  a  distinguished  Marrano, 
Manuel  Fernando  de  Villa-Real,  statesman,  poli- 
tical writer,  and  poet,  who  conducted  the  consular 
affiurs  of  the  Portuguese  court  at  Paris,  returned  to 
Lisbon  on  business,  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition, 
gagged,  and  led  to  execution  (December  i,  1652). 
hi  Cuenca  on  one  day  (June  29,  1654)  fifty-seven 
Christian  proselytes  to  Judaism  were  dragged  to  the 
auto-da-f<6.  Most  of  them  only  received  corporal 
chastisement  with  loss  of  property,  but  ten 
w^re  burned  to  death.  Ainong'st  them  was  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  the  court-saddler  Balthasar  Lopez, 
from  Valladolid,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  of 
100,000  ducats.  He  had  migrated  to  Bayonne, 
where  a  small  community  of  former  Marranos  was 
tolerated,  and  had  returned  to  Spain  only  to  per- 
suade a  nephew  to  come  back  to  Judaism.  He  was 
seized  by  the  Inquisition,  tortured,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  halter  and  the  stake.  On  his  way 
to  the  scaffold,  Balthasar  Lopez  ridiculed  the  In- 
quisition and  Christianity.  He  exclaimed  to  the 
executioner  about  to  bind  him,  "I  do  not  believe  in 
yonr  Christ  even  if  you  bind  me^"  and  threw  the 
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cross  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  to  the  [ground. 
Five  months  later  twelve  Marranos  were  burnt  in 
Granada.  Again, some  months  later  (March,  1655), 
a  promising"  youth  of  twenty,  Marcos  da  Almeyda 
Bernal,  whose  Jewish  name  was  Isaac,  died  at  the 
stake;  and  two  months  afterwards  (May  3d)  Abra* 
ham  Nunes  Bernal  was  burnt  at  Cordova. 

Whoever  in  the  community  of  Amsterdam  could 
compose  verses  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Latin, 
sang  or  bewailed  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  Bernais. 
Was  Spinoza's  view  correct  that  all  these  martyrs, 
and  the  thousands  of  Jewish  victims  still  hounded  by 
the  Inquisition,  pursued  a  delusion  ?  Could  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Judaism  allow  unreproved,  in  theur 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  promulgation  of  the 
idea  that  ludaism  is  merely  an  antiquated  enor  ? 

The  college  of  rabbis,  in  which  sat  the  two  chief 
Chachams,  Saul  Morteiia  and  Isaac  Aboab— Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel  was  then  living  in  London— had 
ascertained  the  fact  of  Spinoza's  change  of  opinion, 
and  had  collected  evidence.  It  was  not  easy  to 
accuse  him  of  apostasy,  as  he  did  not  proclaim  Us 
thoughts  aloud  in  the  market-place,  as  Uriel  da 
Costa  had  announced  his  breach  with  Judaism. 
Besides,  he  led  a  quiet,  se!f<^ntained  life,  and  asso- 
ciated'little  with  men.  His  avoidance  6[  the  syna- 
gogue, the  first  thing  probably  to  attract  notice, 
could  not  form  the  subject  of  a  Rablnnical  accusation. 
It  is  possible  tiiat,  as  is  related,  two  of  his  fellow- 
students  (one,  perhaps,  the  sly  Isaac  Naar)  thrust 
themselves  upon  him,  drew  him  out,  and  accused 
him  of  unbelief,  and  contempt  for  Judaism.  Spinoza 
was  summoned,  tried,  and  admonished  to  return  to 
his  former  course  of  life.  The  court  of  rabbis  did 
not  at  first  proceed  with  severit)'  against  him,  for  he 
was  a  favorite  of  his  teacher,  and  beloved  in  the 
community  on  account  of  his  modest  bearing  and 
mora!  behavior.  Hy  virtue  of  the  firmness  of  his 
character  Spinoza  probably  made  no  sort  of  conces- 
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«on,  but  insisted  upon  freedom  of  thought  and  con- 
duct. Without  doubt  he  was»  in  consequence,  laid 
under  the  lesser  excommunication,  that  is,  dose  inter-- 
course  with  him  was  forbidden  for  thirty  days.  This 
probably  caused  less  pain  to  Spinoza,  who,  self- 
centred,  found  sufficient  resource  in  his  rich  world 
of  thought,  than  to  the  superficial  Da  Costa.  Also, 
he  was  not  without  Christian  friends,  and  he,  there- 
fore, made  no  alteration  in  his  manner  ot  life.  This 
firmness  was  naturally  construed  as  obstinacy 
and  defiance.  But  the  rabbinate,  as  well  as  the 
secular  authorities  of  the  community  did  not  wish 
to  exert  the  rigor  of  the  Rabbinical  law  against  him, 
in  order  not  to  drive  him  to  an  extreme  measure, 
i.  into  the  arms  of  the  Church.  What  harm  mirrht 
not  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  so  remarkable 
a  youth  entail  in  a  newly-founded  community,  con- 
sisting of  Jews  with  Christian  reminiscences  !  What 
impression  would  it  make  on  the  Marranos  in  Spain 
and  Portugal?  Perhaps  the  scandal  caused  by  Da 
Costa's  excommunication,  still  fresh  in  men's  memo- 
ries, may  have  rendered  a  repetition  impracticable. 
The  rabbis,  therefore,  privately  offered  Spinoza, 
through  his  friends,  a  yearly  pension  of  a  thousand 
golden  on  condition  that  lie  talce  ~ho' Kostile  step 
against  Judaisniajand  show  himself  from  time  to' time 
in  die  synagogue.  But  Spinoza,  though young^,  was 
of  so  determined  a  character,  that  money  could  not 
entice  him  to  abandon  his  convictions  or  to  act  the 
hypocrite.  He  insisted  that  he  would  not  give  up 
fireedom  of  inquiry  and  thought.  He  continued  to 
impart  to  Jewish  youths  doctrines  undermining 
Judaism.  So  the  tension  between  him  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Judaism  became  daily  greater ;  both 
sides  were  right,  or  imagined  they  were.  A  fknatic 
in  Amsterdam  thought  that  he  could  put  an  end  to 
this  breach  by  a  dagger-stroke  aimed  at  the  dan- 
gerous apostate.  <He  wavlai^  ^f^^no^ 
from  the  theatre,  aad^atruck  at 'Qie  philosopher 
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his  murderous  weapon.  But  the  latter  observed  the 
hostile  movement  in  ttme»  and  avoided  the  blow,  so 
that  onlv  his  coat  was  damaged.  Spinoza  left 
Amsterdam  to  avoid  the  danger  of  assassination, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  likewise 
persecuted  by  the  dominant  Calvinistic  Church,  an 
adherent  of  tne  sect  of  the  Rhynsburgians,  or  CoUec- 
tants»  who  dwelt  in  a  village  between  Amsterdam 
and  Ouderkerk.  Reconciliation  between  Spinoza 
and  the  ^nagogue  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of. 
The  n^btuS-and  the  secular  authorities  of  the  com- 
munity pronounced  the  jj^'^rif***'  ^^"^nmp^ytwn 
upon  him,  proclaiming  it  in  the  Portuguese  language 
on  a  Thursday,  Ab  6th  (July  24th),  1656,  Aotny 
before  the  fast  in  memoiy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  sentence  was  pronounced  solemnly 
•  m  the  synagogue  from  the  pulpit  before  the  open 
Ark.    The  sentence  was  as  follows  : 

"The  council  has  long  had  notice  of  the  evil  opinions  and  actions 
of  Baruch  d'Elspinosa.and  these  are  daily  increasing  in  spite  of  efiorts 
to  reclaim  him.  In  particular,  he  teaches  and  proclaims  dreadful 
heresy,  of  which  credible  witnetiei  are  presnt.  who  hate  made  their 
dcposmons  in  presence  oi  the  accused." 

All  this,  they  continued,  had  been  proved  in  the 
presence  of  the  elders,  and  the  council  had  resolved 
to  place  liim  under  the  ban,  and  excommunicate  him. 
,   The  usual  curses  were  pronounced  upon  him  in 
,    presence  of  scrolls  of  the  Law,  and  finally  the  coun- 
jCil  forbade  anyone  to  have  intercourse  with  him, 
I  verbally  or  by  writing,  to  do  him  any  service,  to 
'abide  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  or  to  come 
within  the  space  of  four  cubits*  distance  from  him,  or 
to  read  his  writings.    Contrary  to  wont,  the  ban 
against  Spinoza  was  stringently  enforced,  to  keep 
young  people  from  his  heresies. 

Spinoza  was  away  from  Amsterdam,  when  the 
ban  was  hurled  against  him.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  news  with  indifference,  and  to  have 
remarked  that  he  was  now  compelled  to  do  what  he 
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would  Otherwise  have  done  without  compulsion. 
His  philosophic  nature,  which  loved  solitude^  could 
easily  dispense  with  intercourse  with  relatives  and 
formerfriendsr' Yet  the  matter  did  not  end  lor  him 
thereT^  The  representative  body  of  the  Portuguese 
community  ^pealed  to  the  municipal  authorities  to 
effect  his  perpetual  banishment  from  Amsterdam. 
The  magistrates  referred  the  question,  really  a  theo- 
logical one,  to  the  clergy,  and  the  latter  are  said 
to  have  proposed  his  withdrawal  from  Amsterdam 
for  some  months.  Most  probaUy  this  procedure 
prompted  him  to  elaborate  a  justificatory  pamphlet 
to  show  the  dvil  authorities  that  he  was  no  violator 
or  transgressor  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  but  that  he 
had  exercised  his  just  rights,  when  he  reflected  on 
the  religion  of  his  forefauiers  and  religion  generally, 
and  thought  out  new  views.  The  cham  of  reasoning 
suggested  to  Spinoza  in  the  preparation  of  his  de« 
fense  caused  mm  doubtless  to  give  wider  extension 
and  bearing  to  this  question.  It  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity to  treat  of  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry 
generally,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  first 
of  his  suggestive  writings,  which  have  conferred 
upon  him  literar)'  immortality.  In  the  village  to 
which  he  had  withdrawn,  1656-60,  and  later  in 
Rhynsburg,  where  he  also  spent  several  years, 
1660  64,  Spinoza  occupied  himself  (while  poliiihing 
lenses,  whichhandicraft^  had  learned  to  secure  his 
moderate  subsistence)  with  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
and  the  elaboration  of  the  work  entitled  '*  The  Theo- 
logico-Political  Treatise."  His  prime  object  was  to 
spread  the  conviction  that  freedom  of  thought  can 
be  permitted  without  prejudice  to  religion  and  the 
peace  of  the  state  ;  fvirthcrmore,  that  it  must  be  per- 
mitted, for  if  it  were  forbidden,  religion  and  peace 
could  not  exist  in  the  state. 

The  apology  for  freedom  of  thought  had  been 
rendered  harder  rather  than  easier  for  Spinoza,  by 
the  subsidiary  ideas  with  which  he  crossed  the  main 
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lines  of  his  system.  He  could  not  philosophically 
find  the  source  of  law,  and  transferred  its  origin  to 
might  Neidier  God»  nor  man's  consdence,  accord* 
ing^  to  Spinosa,  is  the  fountain  of  the  eternal  law 
vriiich  rules  and  civilizes  mankind ;  it  springs  from 
the  whole  lower  natural  world.  He  made  men  to  a 
certain  extent  "like  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  like  creep- 
ing things,  which  have  no  master/'  Large  fish  have 
die  right»  not  only  to  drink  water,  but  also  to  devour 
smaller  fish,  because  they  have  the  power  to  do  so ; 
the  sphere  of  right  of  the  individual  man  extends  as 
far  as  his  sphere  of  might.  This  natural  right  does 
not  recocfnize  the  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  \'ice,  submission  and  lorce.  But  because 
such  unlimited  asst:rtion  on  the  j)art  of  each  must 
lead  to  a  perpetual  state  of  war  of  all  against  all, 
men  have  tacitly,  from  fear,  or  hope,  or  reason,  given 
up  their  unlimited  privileges  to  a  collective  body,  the 
state.  Out  of  two  evils — on  the  one  hand,  the  full 
possession  of  their  sphere  of  right  and  might,  tend- 
ing  to  mutual  destruction,  and  its  alienation,  on  the 
other — men  have  chosen  the  latter  as  the  lesser 
evil.  The  state,  whether  represented  by  a  supreme 
authority  elected  for  the  purpose,  such  as  the  Dutch 
States  General,  or  by  a  despot,  is  the  full  possessor 
of  the  rights  of  all,  because  of  the  power  of  all. 
FLverv  one  is  bound  by  his  own  interest  to  uncondi- 
tional obedience,  even  if  he  should  be  commanded 
to  deprive  others  of  life ;  resistance  is  not  only  pun- 
ishable,  but  contrary  to  reason*  This  supreme 
power  is  not  controlled  by  any  law.  Whether  ex- 
ercised by  an  individual*  as  in  a  monarchy*  or  by  sev- 
eral, as  in  a  republic  it  is  justified  in  doing  every- 
thing* and  can  do  no  wrong.  But  the  state  has 
supreme  right  not  merely  over  actions  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, but  also  over  spiritual  and  religious  views  ;  it 
could  not  exist,  if  everyone  were  at  liberty  to  attack 
it  under  the  pretext  of  religion.  The  government 
alone  has  the  right  to  control  religious  affairs,  and 
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to  define  belief,  unbelief,  orthodoxy,  and  heresy. 
What  a  tyrannical  conclusion  I  As  this  theory  of 
Spinoza  fails  to  recognize  moral  law,  so  it  ignores 
steadfast  fidelity.  As  soon  as  the  government 
grows  weak,  it  no  longer  has  claim  to  obedience ; 
everyone  may  renounce  and  resist  it,  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  incoming  power.  According  to  this 
theory  of  civil  and  religious  despotism,  no  one  may 
have  an  opinion  about  the  laws  of  the  state,  other* 
wise  he  is  a  rebel.  Spinoza's  theory  almost  does 
away  with  freedom,  even  of  thought  and  opinion. 
Whoever  speaks  agunst  a  state  ordinance  in  a 
bult-finding  spirit,  or  to  throw  odium  upon  the  gov* 
emment,  or  seeks  to  repeal  a  law  against  its  express 
wish,  should  be  regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  Only  durough  a  sophistical  quibble  was 
5pinoza  able  to  save  freedom  of  thought  and  free 
expression  of  opinion.  Every  man  has  this  right  by 
nature,  the  only  one  which  he  has  not  transferred 
to  tlie  statti,  because  it  is  essentially  inalienable.  It 
must  be  conceded  to  everyone  to  think  and  judge 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  government,  even 
to  speak  and  teach,  provided  this  be  done  with 
reason  and  reflection,  without  fraud,  anger,  or 
malice,  and  without  the  intention  of  causing  a  revo- 
lution. 

On  this  weak  basis,  supported  by  a  few  other  sec- 
ondary considerations,  Spinoza  justified  his  conflict 
with  Judaism  and  his  philosophical  attacks  upon  the 
sacred  writings  recognized  by  the  Dutch  States. 
He  thought  that  he  had  succeeded  in  justifying  iiim- 
self  before  the  magistrates  sufficiently  by  his  defense 
of  freedom  of  thought.  In  the  formulation  of  this 
apology  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from  the 
college  of  rabbis.  Spinoza  was  so  filled  with  dis- 
pleasure, if  not  with  natred,  of  Jews  and  Judaism, 
that  his  otherwise  dear  judgment  was  biased.  He, 
like  Da  Costa,  called  the  rabbis  nothing  but  Pbari- 
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sees,  and  imputed  to  them  ambitious  and  degraded 
motives^  while  they  wished  only  to  secure  theit 
treasured  beliefs  against  attaclcs.  Prouder  eves 
dian  his  contemporaries,  Ae  French  and  English 
philosophers,  of  freedom  of  thought,  for  centuries 
repressed  by  the  church,  and  now  soaring  aloft  the 
more  powerfully,  Spinoza  summoned  theolog> ,  in 
particular,  ancient  Judaism  before  the  throne  of 
reason,  examined  its  dogmas  and  archives,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  condemnation  upon  his  mother^ 
faith.  He  had  erected  a  tower  of  thought  in  his 
brain  from  which,  as  it  were,  he  wished  to  storm 
heaven.  Spinoza's  philosophy  is  Hke  a  fine  net,  laid 
before  our  eyes,  mesh  by  mesh,  by  which  the  human 
understanding  is  unexpectedly  ensnared,  so  that 
half  voluntarily,  half  compulsorily,  it  surrenders. 
Spinoza  recognized,  as  no  thinker  before,  those 
universal  laws,  immutable  as  iron,  which  are  appar- 
ent in  the  development  of  the  most  inslt^-nificant 
grain  of  seed  no  less  than  in  the  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  precision  of  mathematical 
thought  as  in  the  apparent  irregularity  of  human 
passions.  Whilst  these  laws  work  with  constant 
uniformity,  and  produce  the  same  causes  and  the 
same  phenomena  in  endless  succession,  the  instru- 
ments of  law  are  perishable  things,  creatures  of  a 
day,  which  rise,  and  vanish  to  ^ve  place  to  others : 
here  eternity,  there  temporahty ;  on  the  one  side 
necessity,  on  the  other  chance  ;  here  reality,  there 
delusive  appearances.  These  and  other  enigmas 
Spinoza  sought  to  solve  with  the  penetration  that 
betrays  the  son  of  the  Talmud,  and  with  logical  con- 
secutiveness  and  masterly  arrangement,  tor  which 
Aristotle  might  have  envied  him. 

The  whole  universe,  all  individual  things,  and 
their  active  powers  are,  according  to  Spinoza,  not 
merely  from  God,  but  of  God ;  they  constitute  the 
infinite  succession  of  forms  in  which  God  reveals 
Himself,  through  which  He  eternally  works  accord 
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ing  to  His  eternal  nature — the  soul,  as  it  were,  of 
thinking  bodies,  the  body  of  the  soul  extended  in 
space.  God  is  the  indweiiing,  not  the  external 
ef^cient  cause  of  all  things  ;  all  is  in  God  and  moves 
in  God.  God  as  creator  and  generator  of  all  things 
is  generative  or  self-producing'  nature.  The  whole 
of  nature  is  animate,  and  ideas,  as  bodies,  move  in 
eternity  on  lines  running  parallel  to  or  intersecting 
one  another.  Though  the  fullness  of  things  whi(£ 
have  proceeded  from  God  and  which  exist  in  Him 
are  not  of  an  eternal,  but  of  a  perishable  nature,  yet 
they  are  not  limited  or  defined  by  chance,  but  by  the 
necessity  of  the  ^vine  nature,  each  in  its  own  way 
existing  or  acting  within  its  smaller  or  larger  sphere. 
The  eternal  and  constant  nature  of  God  works  in 
them  through  the  eternal  laws  communicated  to 
them.  Things  could,  therefore,  not  be  constituted 
otherwise  than  they  are ;  forthey  are  the  manifest- 
ations, entering  into  existence  in  an  etenud  stream, 
of  God  in  the  intimate  connection  of  thought  and 
extension. 

What  is  man's  place  in  this  logical  system  ?  How 
is  he  to  act  and  work?  Even  he,  with  all  his  great* 
ness  and  littleness,  his  strength  and  weakness,  his 
heaven-aspiring  mind,  and  Im  body  subject  to  the 
need  of  sustenance,  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
existence  (Modus)  of  God.  Man  after  man,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  springs  up  and  perishes,  flows 
away  like  a  drop  in  a  perpetual  stream,  but  his 
nature,  the  laws  by  which  he  moves  bodily  and  men- 
tally in  the  peculiar  connection  of  mind  and  matter, 
reflect  the  Divine  Bein^.  Especially  the  human 
mind,  or  rather  the  various  modes  of  thought,  the 
feelings  and  conceptions  of  all  men,  form  the  eternal 
reason  of  God.  But  man  is  as  little  free  as  things, 
as  the  stone  which  rolls  down  from  the  mountain  ; 
he  has  to  obey  the  causes  which  influence  him  from 
within  and  without.  Each  of  his  actions  is  the  pro- 
duct of  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and  eiiects,  which 
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he  can  scarcely  discern,  miidi  less  control  and 
alter  at  will*  The  good  man  and  the  bad,  the  martyr 
who  sacrifices  himself  for  a  noble  object,  as  well  as 
the  execrable  villain  and  the  murderer,  are  all  Hke 
clay  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  they  act,  the  one  well,  the 
other  ill,  compelled  by  their  inner  nature.  They  all 
act  from  rioicl  necessity.  No  man  can  reproach 
God  for  having  given  him  a  weak  nature  or  a 
cloiulcd  intellect,  as  it  would  be  irrational  if  a  circle 
should  complain  that  God  has  not  given  it  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  sphere.  It  is  not  the  lot  of 
every  man  to  be  strong-minded,  and  it  lies  as  little 
in  his  power  to  have  a  sound  mind  as  a  sound  body. 

On  one  side  man  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  free,  or 
rather  some  men  of  special  mental  endowments  can 
free  themselves  a  little  from  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  them.  Man  is  a  slave  chiefly  through  his 
passions.  I  .ove,  hate,  anger,  thirst  for  glory,  avarice, 
make  him  the  slave  of  the  external  world.  These 
passions  sj^ringfron^  the  perplexity  of  the  soul,  which 
thinks  it  can  control  things,  but  wears  itself  out,  so 
to  speak,  against  their  obstinate  resistance,  and 
suffers  pain  thereby.  The  better  the  soul  suc- 
ceeds in  comprehending  the  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  and  the  necessity  of  phenomena  in  the 
plan  of  the  universe,  the  better  able  is  it  to  change 
pain  into  a  sense  of  comfort.  Through  higher 
msight,  man,  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  reason, 
can  acquire  strength  of  soul,  and  feci  increased  love 
to  God,  that  is,  to  the  eternal  whole.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  secures  nobility  of  mind  to  aid  men  and 
to  win  them  by  mildness  and  benevolence;  and 
creates,  on  the  other,  satisfisictton,  joy,  and  happiness. 
He  who  is  |^ed  with  highest  knowledge  hves  in 
God,  and  God  in  him.  Knowledge  is  virtue,  as 
^orance  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  vice.  Whilst  the 
wise  man,  or  stricdy  speaking,  the  philosopher, 
thanks  to  his  higher  insight  and  his  love  of  God, 
enjoys  tranquillity  of  soul,  the  man  of  douded  intct 
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Icct,  who  abandons  himself  to  the  madness  of  his 
passions,  must  dispense  with  this  joyousness,  and 
often  perishes  in  consequence.  The  hio^hest  virtue, 
according-  to  Spinoza's  system,  is  self-renunciation 
through  knowledge,  keeping  in  a  state  of  passive- 
ness,  coming  as  little  as  possible  in  contact  with  the 
crushing  machinery  of  forces — avoiding  them  if  they 
€Ome  near,  or  submitting  to  them  if  their  wild  career 
overthrows  the  individiiuad.  But  as  he  who  is  beset 
by  desires  deserves  no  blame,  so  no  praise  is  due 
the  wise  man  who  practices,  self-renunciation ;  both 
follow  the  law  of  ^ir  nature.  Higher  knowledge 
and  wbdom  cannot  be  attained  if  the  conditions 
are  wanting,  namely,  a  mind  susceptible  of  know- 
ledge and  truth,  which  one  can  neither  give  himself^ 
nor  throw  off.  Man  has  thus  no  final  aim,  any  more 
than  the  eternal  substance. 

Spinoza's  moral  doctrines — ethics  in  the  narrower 
sense — are  just  as  unfruitful  as  his  political  theories. 
In  either  case,  he  recognizes  submission  as  the  only 
rational  course. 

With  this  conception  of  God  and  moral  actk>n,  it 
cannot  surprise  us  that  Judaism  found  no  favor  in 
Spinoza's  eyes.  Judaism  lays  down  directly  op- 
posite principles — ^beckons  man  to  a  high,  self- 
reliant  task,  and  proclaims  aloud  the  progress  of 
mankind  in  simple  service  of  God,  holiness,  and 
victory^  over  violence,  the  sword,  anci  degrading  war. 
This  procrress  has  been  furthered  in  many  \va)'s  by 
Judaism  in  the  course  of  ages.  Wanting,  as  Spinoza 
wasjn  apprehension  of  historical  events,  more  won- 
derful than  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  unable  as 
therefore  was  to  accord  to  Judaism  special  im|)or- 
tance,  he  misconceived  it  still  further  through  his 
bitterness  against  the  Amsterdam  collepfe  of  rabbis, 
who  pardonably  enough,  had  excommunicated  iiim. 
Spinoza  transferred  his  bitterness  against  the  com- 
munity to  the  whole  Jewish  race  and  to  Judaism. 
As  has  been  already  said»  he  called  the  rabbis 
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Pharisees  in  his  "  Theolocflco-Political  Treatise  "and 
in  letters  to  his  friends,  and  gave  the  most  invidious 
meaning  to  this  word.  To  Christianity,  on  the 
contrary,  Spinoza  conceded  great  excellencies ;  he 
regarded  Judaism  with  displeasure,  therefore,  de- 
tected deficiencies  and  absurdities  everywhere,  while 
he  cast  a  benevolent  eye  upon  Christianity,  and 
overlooked  its  weaknesses.  Spinoza,  therefore,  with 
all  the  instinct  for  truth  which  characterized  him, 
foriTifjd  a  conception  of  Judaism  which,  in  some 
degree  just,  was,  in  many  points,  perverse  and  de- 
fective. Clear  as  his  mind  was  in  metaphysical 
inquiries,  it  was  dark  and  confused  on  historical 
ground.  To  depreciate  Judaism,  Spinoza  declared 
that  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  contain  scribes' 
errors,  interpolations,  and  disfigurements,  and  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  work  of  the  authors  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed — not  even  the  Pentateuch,  the  original 
source  of  Judaism.  Ezra,  perhaps,  first  collected 
and  arranged  it  after  the  Babylonian  exile.  The 
genuine  writings  of  Moses  are  no  longer  extant, 
not  even  the  Ten  Commandments  being  in  their 
original  form.  Nevertheless,  Spinoza  accepted 
every  word  in  the  Bible  as  a  kind  of  revelation,  and 
designated  all  pei^ons  who  figure  in  it  as  prophets. 
He  conceded^  on  the  ground  of  Scripture^  that  the 
revelation  of  the  prophets  was  auuienticated  by 
visible  signs.  Nevertheless,  he  very  much  onder- 
lated  this  revelation.  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  all 
the  higher  personages  of  the  Bible  had  only  a  con- 
fused notion  of  God,  nature,  and  living  beings ;  they 
were  not  philosophers,  they  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  natural  light  of  reason.  Jesus  stood  higher ; 
he  taught  not  only  a  nation,  but  the  whole  of  man- 
kind on  rational  grounds.  The  Aposdes,  too,  were 
to  be  set  higher  than  the  prophets,  since  they  intro- 
duced a  natural  inetliod  oi  instruction,  and  worked 
not  merely  through  signs,  but  also  through  rational 
conviction.    As  though  the  main  effort  of  the  Apos- 
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ties,  to  which  their  whole  zeal  was  devoted,  viz.,  to 
reach  belief  in  the  miraculous  resurrection  of  Jesus* 
were  consistent  with  reason  I  It  was  only  Spinoza's 
bitterness  against  Jews  which  caused  him  to  depre- 
ciate their  spiritual  property  and  overrate  Chris- 
tianity* His  sober  intellect,  penetrating  to  the 
eternal  connection  of  things  and  events,  could  not 
accept  miracles,  but  those  of  the  New  Testament 
he  Judged  mildly. 

In  spite  of  his  condemnatory  verdict  on  Judaism, 
he  was  struck  by  two  phenomena,  which  he  did  not 
fully  understand,  and  which,  therefore,  he  judged  only 
superhcially  according  to  his  system.  These  were 
the  moral  greatness  of  the  prophets,  and  the  super- 
iority of  the  Israelite  state,  which  in  a  measure  de- 
pend on  each  other.  Without  understanding  the 
political  organization,  in  which  natural  and  moral 
laws,  necessity  and  freedom  work  together,  Spinoza 
explains  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  is,  of 
Judaism,  in  the  following  manner :  VViien  the  Israel- 
ites, after  deliverance  from  slavery  in  Eg\'pt,  were 
free  from  all  political  bondag-e,  and  restored  to  their 
natural  rights,  they  willingly  chose  God  as  their 
Lord,  and  transferred  their  rights  to  Him  alone  by 
formal  contract  and  alliance.  That  there  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  fraud  on  the  divine  side*  God  permitted 
them  to  recognize  His  marvelous  power,  by  virtue 
of  which  He  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  promised 
in  future  to  preserve  them,  that  is,  He  revealed 
Himself  to  them  in  His  glory  on  Sinai ;  thus  God 
became  the  King  of  Israel  and  the  state  a  theo- 
cracy. Religious  opinions  and  truths,  therefore,  had 
a  legal  character  in  this  state,  religion  and  civic  right 
coincided.  Whoever  revolted  from  religion  forfeited 
his  rights  as  a  dtixen,  and  whoever  died  for  reli^on 
was  a  patriot.  Pure  democratic  equality,  the  nght 
of  all  to  entreat  God  and  interpret  the  laws,  pre- 
vailed among  the  Israelites.  But  when,  in  the  over- 
powering b^rilderment  of  the  ravelation  from  SinaL 
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they  voluntarily  asked  Moses  to  receive  the  laws 
from  Gotl  and  to  interpret  them,  they  renounced 
their  equality,  and  transferred  their  rights  to  Moses. 
Moses  from  that  time  became  God's  representative. 
Hence,  he  promulgated  laws  suited  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  at  that  time;,  and  introduced  cere- 
monies to  remind  them  always  of  the  Law  and  keep 
them  from  willfulness,  so  that  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  precept  they  should  plough,  sow,  eat,  clothe 
themselves,  in  a  word,  do  everything  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Law.  Above  all,  he  provided 
that  they  might  not  act  from  childish  or  slavish  fear, 
but  from  reverence  for  God.  He  bound  them  by 
benefits,  and  promised  them  earthly  prosperity — all 
through  the  power  and  by  the  command  of  God. 
Moses  was  vested  with  spiritual  and  civil  power,  and 
authorized  to  transmit  both.  He  preferred  to  trans- 
fer the  civil  power  to  his  disciple  Joshua  in  full»  but 
not  as  a  heritage,  and  the  spiritual  power  to  his 
brother  Aaron  as  a  heritage,  but  limited  by  the  civil 
ruler,  and  not  accompanied  by  a  grant  of  territory. 
After  die  death  of  Moses  the  Jewish  state  was 
neither  a  monarchy^  nor  an  aristocracy,  nor  a 
democracy ;  it  remained  a  theocracy.  The  family 
of  the  high-priest  was  God's  interpreter,  and  the 
civil  power,  after  Joshua's  death,  fell  to  single  tribes 
or  their  chiefs. 

This  constitution  offered  many  advantages.  The 
civil  rulers  could  not  turn  the  law  to  their  own 
advantage,  nor  oppress  the  people,  for  the  Law  was 
the  province  of  the  sacerdotal  order — the  sons  of 
Aaron  and  the  Levites.  Besides,  the  people  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  Law  through  the  pre- 
scribed reading  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbatical  year, 
and  would  not  have  passed  over  with  indifference 
any  willful  transgression  of  the  law  of  the  state.  ' 
The  army  was  composed  of  native  militia,  while 
foreigners,  that  is,  mercenaries,  were  excluded. 
Thus  the  rulers  were  prevented  from  oppressing 
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the  people  or  waging  war  arbitrarily.  The  tribes 
were  united  by  religion,  and  the  oppression  of 
one  tribe  by  its  ruler  would  have  been  punished 
by  the  rest.  The  princes  were  not  placed  at  the 
head  through  rank  or  privilege  of  blood,  but  through 
capacity  and  merit.  Finally^  the  institution  of 
prophets  proved  very  wholesome.  Since  the  con- 
stitution was  theocratical,  every  one  of  blameless 
life  was  able  through  certain  signs  to  represent  him- 
self as  a  prophet  like  Moses,  draw  the  oppressed 
people  to  him  in  the  name  of  God»  and  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  the  rulers.  This  peculiar  constitution 
produced  in  the  heart  of  the  Israelites  an  especial 
patriotism,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  religion,  so 
that  no  one  would  betray  it,  leave  God's  kingdom, 
or  swear  allegiance  to  a  foreigner.  This  love, 
coupled  with  hatred  against  other  natioiis,  and  fos- 
tered Inr  dail jr  worship  of  God,  became  second  nature 
to  the  Israelites.  It  strengthened  them  to  endure 
everything  for  thdr  country  with  steadfastness  and 
couraTC.  This  constitution  offered  a  further  advan- 
tage, because  the  land  was  equally  divided,  and  no 
one  could  be  permanently  deprived  of  his  portion 
through  poverty,  as  restitution  had  to  be  made  in  the 
year  of  jubilee. 

Hence,  there  was  little  poverty,  or  such  only  as 
was  endurable,  for  the  love  of  one's  neighbor  liad  to 
be  exercised  with  the  greatest  conscientiousness  to 
keep  the  favor  of  God,  the  King.  Finally,  a  large 
space  was  accorded  to  gladness.  Thrice  a  year  and 
on  other  occasions  the  people  were  to  assemble  at 
festivals,  not  to  revel  in  sensual  enjoyments, but  to 
accustom  themselves  to  follow  God  gladly;  for 
there  is  no  more  effectual  means  of  guiding  the 
hearts  of  men  than  the  joy  which  arises  from  love 
and  admiration. 

After  Spinoza  had  depicted  Israel's  theocracy 
quite  as  a  pattern  for  all  states,  he  was  apparently 
Startled  at  having  imparted  so  much  light  to  the 
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picture,  and  he  lookrcl  around  for  shade.  Instead 
of  answering  in  a  purely  historical  manner  the  ques- 
tions, whence  it  came  that  the  Hebrews  were  so 
often  subdued,  and  why  their  state  was  entirely  de 
stroyed;  instead  of  indicating  that  these  wholesome 
laws  remained  a  never  realized  ideal,  Spinoza  sug- 
gests ^  sophistic  solution.  HLcause  God  did  not 
wish  to  make  Israel's  dominion  lasting,  he  gave  bad 
laws  and  statutes.  Spinoza  supports  this  view  by  a 
verse  which  he  misunderstood.  These  bad  laws, 
rebellion  against  the  sacerdotal  state,  coupled  with 
bad  morals,  produced  discontent,  revolt,  and  insur- 
rection. At  last  matters  went  so  far,  that  instead 
of  the  Divine  King,  the  Israelites  chose  a  human 
one,  and  instead  of  the  temple,  a  court.  Monarchy, 
however,  only  increased  the  disorder ;  it  could  not 
endure  the  state  within  the  state,  the  high-priest- 
hood, and  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  latter  by  the 
introduction  of  strange  worship.  The  prophets 
could  avail  nothing,  because  they  only  declaimed 
against  the  tyrants,  but  could  not  remove  the  cause 
of  the  evils.  All  thin^  combined  brought  on  the 
destruction  of  the  divine  state.  With  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Babylonian  king,  the  natural  rights  of 
the  Israelites  were  transferred  to  the  conqueror,  and 
they  were  bound  to  obey  him  and  his  successors,  as 
they  had  obeyed  God.  All  the  laws  of  Judaism, 
nay,  the  whole  of  Judsusm,  was  therety  abolished, 
and  no  longer  had  any  significance.  Tills  was  the 
result  of  Spinoza's  mquiry  in  his  **  Theologico- 
Political  Treatise."  Judaism  had  a  brilliant  past, 
God  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  people,  showed 
to  them  His  exalted  power,  ai^d  ga\  c  them  excel- 
lent laws ;  but  He  did  not  intend  Israel's  preemi- 
nence to  be  permanent,  therefore  He  also  gave  bad 
laws.  Consequently,  Judaism  reached  its  end  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  it  continued 
Its  existence !  Wonderful !  Spinoza  found  the 
history  of  Israel  and  the  constitution  of  the  state 
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exceiient  during  the  barbarism  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  while  the  brilliant  epochs  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon and  of  King  Uzziah  remained  inexplicable  to 
hiin .  And,  above  aU>  tbe  era  of  the  second  Temple, 
tbe  Maccabean  epoch*  when  the  Jewish  nation  rose 
lirom  shameful  degradation  to  a  brilliant  height,  and 
brought  the  heathen  world  itself  to  worship  the  one 
God  and  adopt  a  moral  life,  remained  to  Spinoza  an 
insoluble  riddle.  This  shows  that  his  whole  dem- 
onstration and  his  analysis  (schematism)  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  criticisni>  but  rests  on  false 
assumptions. 

Spinoza  might  have  brought  Judaism  into  extreme 
peril ;  for  he  not  only  furnished  its  opponents  with  the 
weapons  of  reason  to  combat  Judaism  more  ^ect- 
tially»  but  also  conceded  to  every  state  and  magis- 
trate the  right  to  suppress  it  and  use  force  against 
its  followers,  to  which  they  ought  meekly  to  submit. 
The  funeral  piles  of  the  Inquisition  for  Marranos 
were,  according  to  Spinoza's  system,  doubly  justified; 
citizens  have  no  right  on  rational  grounds  to  resist 
the  reco^^nized  religion  of  the  state,  and  it  is  folly  to 
profess  Judaism  and  to  sacrifice  oneself  lor  it.  But 
a  peculiar  trait  of  Spinoza's  character  stood  Judaism 
in  gc^od  stead.  He  loved  peace  and  quiet  too  well 
to  become  a  propagandist  for  his  critical  principles. 
"To  be  peaceable  and  peaceful"  was  his  ideal; 
avoidance  of  conflict  and  opposition  was  at  once  his 
strength  and  his  weakness.  To  his  life's  end  he  led 
an  ideally-philosophical  life ;  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  he  needed  only  so  much  as  he  could  earn 
with  his  handicraft  of  pohshing-  lenses,  which  his 
friends  disposed  of.  He  strugg;led  against  accept- 
ing a  pension,  customarily  bestowed  on  learned  men 
at  that  time,  even  from  his  sincere  and  rich  admirers, 
Simon  de  Vries  and  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  dependence,  constraint, 
and  disquiet.  By  reason  of  this  invincible  desire  for 
philosopiiic  calm  and  freedom  from  care»  he  would 
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not  decide  in  favor  of  either  of  the  political  parties, 
then  setting  the  States  General  in  feverish  agitation. 
Not  even  the  excitingf  murder  of  his  friend  John  de 
Witt  was  able  to  hurry  him  into  partisanship.  Spi- 
noza bewailed  his  hii^di  and  noble  friend,  but  did  not 
defend  his  honor,  to  clear  it  of  suspicion.  When  the 
most  highly  cultivated  German  prince  of  his  time, 
Count-Palatine  Karl  Ludwiii^,  who  cherished  a  cer- 
tain affection  for  [cws,  offered  him.  '*  the  Protestant 
Jew,  "  as  he  was  still  called,  the  chaii^  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  under  very  favor- 
•  able  conditions,  Spinoza  declined  the  offer.  He  did 
not  conceal  his  reason :  he  would  not  surrender  bis 
]  quietude.  From  this  predominant  tendency,  or, 
'  rather,  from  fear  of  disturbance  and  inconveniences 
and  from  apprehension  of  calling  enemies  down 
upon  him,  or  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  state, 
he  refused  to  publish  his  speculations  for  a  long  time. 
When  at  last  he  resolved,  on  the  pressure  of  friendsi 
to  send  "  The  Theologico*Political  Treatise "  to 
press,  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  work,  which 
made  an  epoch  in  literature,  and  even  caused 
a  false  place  of  publication,  viz.,  Hambui^,  to  be 
printed  on  the  tide-page,  in  order  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  its  real  auuiorship.  He  almost,  deotel  Ins 
ol&prin^,  to  avoid  being  disturbed. 

As  might  have  "Been  foreseen,  the  appearance  of 
"The^Theologico-PoIitical  Treatise"  (1670),  made 
an  extraordinary  stir.'  '  No  one  had  written  so  dis- 
tinctly and  incisively  concerning  the  relation  of 
religion  to  philosophy  and  the  power  of  the  state, 
and,  above  all,  had  so  sharply  condemned  the  clergy. 
The  ministers  of  all  denominations  were  extraordi- 
narily excited  against  this  "godless"  book,  as  it 
was  called,  whicli  dis|)araged  revealed  religion.  Spi- 
noza's inlluential  friends  were  notable  to  protect  it; 
it  was  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  States  General, 
and  forbidden  to  be  sold — which  only  caused  it  to 
be  read  more  eagerly.    But  Spinoza  was  the  more 
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reluctant  to  publish  his  other  writings,  especially  his 
philosophical  system.  With  all  his  strength  of 
character,  he  did  not  belong  to  those  bold  spirits, 
who  undertake  to  be  the  pioneefsof  truth,  who  usher 
it  into  the  world  with  loud  voice,  and  win  it  adher- 
ents, unconcerned  as  to  whether  they  may  have  to 
endure  bloody  or  bloodless  martyrdom,  in  the  un- 
selfishness of  Spinoza's  character  and  system  there 
lurked  an  element  of  selfishness,  namely,  the  desire 
to  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  in  the  attain-| 
ment  of  knowledge,  in  the  happiness  of  contempla-l 
tion,  and  in  reflection  upon  the  universe  and  the] 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  wluch  prevail  in  it.  A 
challenge  to  action,  effort,  and  resistance  to  opposi- 
tion lay  neither  in  Spinoza's  temper,  nor  m  his 
philosophy. 

In  tms  apparently  harmless  feature  lay  also  the 
reason  that  ms  most  powerful  and  vehemently  con- 
ducted attacks  upon  Judaism  made  no  deep  impres- 
8M>n,  and  called  form  - no  great  commotion  in  the 
Jewish  world.  At  the  time  when  Spinoza  threw 
down  the  challenge  to  Judaism,  a  degree  of  culture 
and  science  prevailed  in  the  Jewish-Portuguese 
circle,  unkown  either  before  or  after ;  there  reigned 
in  the  community  of  Amsterdam  and  its  colonies  a 
literary  activity  and  fecundity,  which  might  be  called 
classical,  if  the  merit  of  the  literary  productions  had 
corresponded  with  their  compass.  The  authors 
were  chiefly  cultivated  Marranos,  who  had  escaped 
frOTfi  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition to  devote  themselves  in  free  Holland  to  their 
faith  and  free  inquiry.  There  were  philosophers, 
physicians,  mathematicians,  philologists,  poets,  even 
poetesses.  Many  of  these  Marranos  who  escaped 
to  Amsterdam  had  gone  through  peculiar  vicissitudes. 
A  monk  of  Valencia,  Fray  Vincent  de  Rocamora 
( 1 601 -1 684),  had  been  eminent  in  Catholic  theol- 
ogy. He  had  been  made  confessor  to  the  Infanta 
Maria,  afterwards  empress  of  Crermany  and  a  per* 
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5;ecutor  of  the  jews.  One  day  the  confessor  fled 
from  Spain,  reached  Amsterdam,  declared  himself 
as  Isaac  de  Rocamora,  studied  medicine  at  the  age 
of  forty,  and  became  the  happy  father  of  a  family 
and  president  of  Jewish  benevolent  institutions. 
The  quondam  monk,  afterwards  Pamass  (president 
of  the  community^,  was  also  a  good  poet,  and  wrote 
admirable  Spanisn  and  Latin  verses. 

Enrique  Enriquez  de  Paz  of  Segovia  (i6oo-i66d)» 
the  Jewish  Calderon,  had  a  veiy  different  career* 
Having  entered  the  army  while  voung,  he  behaved 
W  gal&ntly  that  he  won  the  order  of  San  Miguel, 
and  was  made  captain.  Besides  the  sword,  he 
wielded  the  pen,  with  which  he  described  comic  fig- 
ures and  situations.  Enriques  de  Paz,  or,  as  he 
was  staled  in  his  poetical  capacity,  Antonio  Enri- 
quez de  Gomez,  composed  more  than  two  and 
twenty  comedies,  some  of  which  were  put  upon  the 
stage  at  Madrid,  and,  being  taken  for  CaUeroo's  pro- 
ductions, were  received  with  mudi  applause.  Neither 
Mars  nor  the  Muses  succeeded  In  protecting  faim 
against  the  Inquisition  ;  he  could  escape  its  clutches 
only  by  rapid  flight.  He  lived  a  long  time  in  France. 
His  prolific  muse  celebrated  Louis  XIV,  the  queen 
of  France,  the  powerful  statesman  Richeheu,  and 
other  high  personag^es  of  the  court.  He  l)e\\ ailed 
in  elegies  his  misfortunes  and  the  loss  of  his  country, 
which  he  loved  like  a  son,  step-mother  though  she 
had  been  to  him.  Although  blessed  by  fortune, 
Enriquez  de  Paz  felt  himself  unha|){)y  in  the  rude 
north,  far  from  the  blue  mountains  and  mild  air  of 
Spain.    He  lamented : 

'*  I  have  won  for  myself  wetlth  and  traveled  over  maay  seas,  and 

heaped  up  ever  fresh  treasures  by  thousrinds  ;  now  my  hair  is 
bleached*  my  beard  as  snowy  white  as  my  silver  bars«  the  reward  of 
my  tabon." 

He  lived  in  France,  too,  as  a  Christian,  but  pro- 
claimed his  syin|)ailiy  with  Judaism  by  mourning  ia 
elegiac  verses  the  martyrdom  of  Lope  de  Vera  y 
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Alarcon.  Finally  he  settled  down  in  the  asylum  of 
the  Marranos,  whilst  his  efhgy  was  burnt  on  the  fun- 
eral pile  at  Seville.  There  had  been  again  a  great 
auto-da-fe  (1660)  of  sixty  Marranos,  of  whom  four 
were  first  strangled  and  then  burned,  whilst  three 
were  burned  alive.  EfPigies  of  escaped  Marranos 
were  borne  along  in  procession,  and  thrown  into 
the  flames — amongst  them  that  of  the  knight  of 
San  Miguel,  the  writer  of  comedies.  A  new- 
Christian,  who  was  present  at  this  horrible  sight, 
and  soon  after  escaped  to  Amsterdam,  met  Gomez 
in  the  street,  and  exclaimed  excitedly:  "Ah! 
Seftor  Gomez !  I  saw  your  effigy  burn  on  the 
iimerai  pile  at  Seville  1"  Well/'^  he  replied,  they 
are  wekome  to  it."  Along  with  his  numerous  secu- 
lar poems,  Enric^uez  Gomez  left  one  of  Jewish 
national  interest  in  celebration  of  the  hero-judge 
Samson.  The  laurels  which  the  older  Spanish 
poet  Miguel  Silveyra,  also  a  Marrano,  whom  he 
admired,  had  won  by  his  epic,  *'  The  Maccabee," 
haunted  him  until  he  had  brought  out  a  companion 
piece.  To  the  blind  hero  who  avenged  himself  on 
the  Philistines  by  his  very  death,  Gomez  assigned 
verses  which  expressed  his  own  heart : 

"  I  die  for  Thy  holy  word,  for  Thy  religion, 
For  Thy  doctrine.  Thy  hallowed  commandments. 
For  the  nation  adoptra  by  Thy  choice* 
Far  Thy  sublime  ordinance  I  die." 

Another  point  of  view  is  presented  by  two  emi- 
grant Marranos  of  this  period,  father  and  son,  the 
two  Pensos,  the  one  rich  in  possessions  and  charity, 
the  other  in  poetical  gifts.  They  probably  sprang 
from  Espejo,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  Inquisition,  and  at  last  settled, 
after  many  changes  of  residence,  as  Jews  in  Am- 
sterdam. Isaac  Penso  (died  1683)  the  elder,  a 
banker,  was  a  father  to  the  poor.  He  spent  a  tithe 
of  the  income  from  his  property  on  the  poor,  and 
distributed,  up  to  his  death,  40^000  gulden.  His 
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decease  aroused  deep  regret  in  the  community  ol 
Amsterdam.  His  son  (F'elice)  Joseph  Penso,  also 
called  De  la  Vega  from  his  motlier's  family  (1650- 
1703),  was  a  rich  merchant,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry.  A  youth  of  seventeen,  he  awoke 
the  long-slumbering  echo  of  neo- Hebraic  poesy, 
and  caused  it  to  strike  its  hit^hest  note.  Joseph 
Penso  boldly  undertook  a  most  difficult  task ;  he 
composed  a  Hebrew  drama.  Since  Immanuel 
Romi  had  written  his  witty  tales  in  verse,  the  neo- 
Hebraic  muse  had  been  stricken  with  sterility,  for 
which  the  increasing  troubles  of  the  times  were  not 
alone  to  blame.  Moses  da  Rieti  and  the  poetic 
school  of  Salonica  composed  verses,  but  did  not 
write  poetry.  Even  the  greatest  of  Jewish  poets, 
Gebirol  and  Jehuda  Halevi,  had  produced  only  lyric 
and  didactic  poetry,  and  had  not  thought  of  the 
drama.  Joseph  Penso,  inspired  by  the  poetical  air 
of  Spain,  the  land  of  his  birth,  where  Lope  de 
Vegas  and  Calderon's  melodious  verses  were 
heard  beside  the  litany  of  the  monks  and  the  cry  of 
the  sacrificial  victims,  transferred  Spanish  art 
forms  to  neo-Hebratc  poetry.  Penso  happily  imi- 
tated the  various  kincis  of  metre  and  strophe  of 
European  poetry  in  the  language  of  David  and 
Isaiah. 

One  may  not,  indeed,  applv  a  severe  standard  to 
Joseph  Penso's  drama,  but  snould  endeavor  to  for- 
get that  long  before  him  Shakespeare  had  created 
life-like  forms  and  interests,    For,  measured  by 

these,  Penso's  dramatic  monologue  and  dialogue 
seem  puerile.  However  free  from  blame  his  versi- 
fication  is,  the  inveniiou  is  poor,  the  ideas  common- 
place. A  king  who  takes  a  serious  view  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  ruler  is  led  astray,  now  by  his  own 
impulses  (Yezer),  now  by  a  coquette  (Isha),now  by 
Satan.  Three  other  opposing  forces  endeavor  to 
lead  him  in  the  nVht  way — ^his  own  judgment 
(Sechel),  divine  inspiration  (Hashgacha),  and  an 
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angel.  These  are  die  characters  in  Penso's  drama 
*•  The  Captives  of  Hope  "  ( Asir6  ha-Tikwah).  But 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  object  which 
Penso  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  hold  up  a  mirror  to  Mar- 
rano  youths  settled  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  been 
used  to  Spanish  licentiousness,  and  to  picture  to 
diem  the  high  value  of  a  virtuous  lifei  the  perform* 
^ce  of  the  youdiftd  poet  is  not  to  be  desfused. 
Joseph  Penso  de  la  Vega  composed  a  large  number 
of  verses  in  Spanish,  occasional  poetry,  moral  and 
philosophical  reflections,  and  eulogies  on  princes. 
His  novels,  entitled  "The  Dan^^ei-ous  Courscii " 
Qos  Rumbos  peligrosos),  were  popular. 

Marrano  poets  of  mediocre  ability  were  so  nu- 
merous at  this  time  in  Amsterdam,  that  one  of  them, 
the  Spanish  resident  in  the  Netherlands,  Manuel 
Belmonte  (Isaac  Nunes),  appointed  count-palatine, 
founded  an  academy  of  poetry.  Poetical  works 
were  to  be  handed  in,  and  as  judges  he  appointed 
the  former  confessor,  De  Rocamora,  and  another 
Marrano,  who  composed  Latin  verses,  Isaac  Gomez 
de  Sosa.  The  latter  was  so  much  enraptured  of 
Penso*s  Hebrew  drama,  that  he  triumphantly  pro- 
claimed,  in  Latin  verse : 

"  Now  is  it  at  length  attained  1  The  Hebrew  Miisaataides  along  on 
higfh-hedcd  buskin  safe  and  sound.  With  the  measured  step  of 
poetry  she  is  conducted  auspiciously  by  Joseph^prung  from  that 
race  ¥rhich  still  is  mostly  in  captivity.  Lo  I  a  clear  beam  of  hope 
shines  afresh,  that  now  even  the  stage  mav  be  opened  to  sacred  song. 
Yet  why  do  I  praise  him  ?  The  poet  is  celebrated  by  his  own  poetiyc 
and  his  own  work  proclaims  the  praise  of  the  master." 

Another  of  the  friends  of  the  Jewish  dramatist 
was  Nicolas  de  Oliver  y  Fullana  (Daniel  Jehuda), 
poet»  and  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service ;  he  was 
knighted,  entered  the  service  of  Holland,  and  was 
an  accurate  cartcgrapher  and  cosmographer.  There 
was  also  Joseph  Szemach  (Sameh)  Arias,  a  man  of 
high  military  rank,  who  translated  into  Spanish  the 
work  of  the  historian  losephus  against  Apion,  which 
controvopCed  the  old  prejudices  and  falsehoods 
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against  Jews.  This  polemic  was  not  superfluous 
even  at  this  time.  Of  the  Jewish  Marrano  poet* 
esses,  it  will  suffice  to  name  the  fair  and  gifted 
Isabel  Correa  (Rebecca),  who  twined  a  wreath  of 
various  poems,  and  translated  the  Italian  popular 
drama,  "  The  Tme  Shepherd "  (Pastor  Fido,  by 
Guarini)  into  beautiful  Spanish  verse.  Isabel  was 
the  second  wife  of  the  poet- warrior.  De  Oliver  y 
Fullana. 

Of  a  far  different  stamp  was  the  Marrano 
Thomas  de  Pinedo  (Isaac,  1614-1679)  of  Portugal, 
educated  in  a  Jesuit  college  at  Madrid.  He  was 
more  at  home  in  classical  than  in  Jewish  antiquity » 
and  appHed  himself  to  a  branch  of  study  little  culti- 
vated in  Spain  in  his  time,  that  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy. He,  too,  was  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  In- 
quisitioil,  and  deemed  himself  fortunate  to  have 
escaped  unhiirt.  The  philologist  De  Pinedo  dwelt 
later  on  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  printed  his  com- 
prehensive work.  He  composed  hia  own  epitapb 
m  Latin. 

We  must  not  leave  unmenttoned  a  personage 
celebrated  at  that  time  perhaps  b^ond  his  deserts, 
Jacob  Jehuda  Leon  (Templo,  1603-1671).  If  not  a 
Marrano,  he  was  of  Marrano  descent,  and  resided 
first  at  Middelburg,  then  at  Amsterdam,  and  was 
more  an  artist  than  a  man  of  science.  Leon  de- 
voted himself  to  the  reproduction  of  the  first  Tem- 

fle  and  its  vesseb,  as  they  are  described  in  the 
tible  and  the  Talmud.  He  executed  a  model  of 
the  Temple  on  a  reduced  scale  (3  yards  square,  ij4 
in  height),  and  added  a  concise,  clear  description  in 
Spanish  and  Hebrew.  Work  of  so  unusual  a  char- 
acter attracted  extraordinary  notice  at  a  time  when 
every  kind  of  antiquarian  learning-,  especially  bibli- 
cal, was  highly  prized.  The  government  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  gave  the  author  the  copyright 
privilege.  Duke  August  of  Brunswick,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  wished  to  possess  a  German  transiatioo 
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of  Leon's  description,  and  commissioned  Professor 
John  Saubert,  of  Helmstadt,  to  undertake  it.  While 
corresponding  with  the  author  so  as  to  ensure 
thoroughness,  he  was  anticipated  by  another  man 
who  brought  out  a  German  translation  at  Hjanover. 
This  circumstance  caused  great  annoyance  to  Pro* 
feasor  Saubert.  Templo,  as  Leon  and  his  posterity 
were  sumamed  from  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  Temple^  engaged  in  controversies  with  Chris- 
tian ecclesiastics  on  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
published  a  transIatioQ  of  the  Psalms  in  Spanish. 

In  this  cultivated  circle  of  Spinoza's  contempora- 
ries were  two  men  who  lived  alternately  at  Ham* 
burg  and  Amsterdam,  David  Coen  de  Lara  and 
Dionysius  Musaphia,  both  distinguished  as  philo* 
logists,  but  not  for  much  besides.  With  their  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek  they  explained  the  dialect 
of  nie  Talmud,  and  corrected  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  earlier  Talmudical  lexicons.  David  de 
Lara  (1610-1674)  was  also  a  preacher  and  writer  on 
morals  ;  but  his  efforts  in  that  direction  arc  of  small 
value.  He  associated  too  much  with  the  Hamburg 
preacher,  Ksdras  Kdzardus,  who  was  bent  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  latter  spread  the 
false  report  that  De  Lara  was  almost  a  Christian 
before  he  died.  Dionysius  (Renjamin)  Musaphia 
(born  about  1616,  died  at  Amstcrclam,  1676),  a  phy- 
sician and  student  of  natural  science,  was  up  to  the 
date  of  the  monarch's  death  in  the  service  of  the 
Danish  king  Christian  TV.  He  was  also  a  philoso- 
pher, and  allowed  himself  to  question  various  things 
in  the  Talmud  and  the  Bible.  Nevertheless  he  held 
the  office  of  rabbi  at  Amsterdam  in  his  old  aq-e. 

Much  more  important  than  the  whole  of  this  cir- 
cle was  Balthasar  Orobio  de  Castro  (1620- 1687). 
He  also  sprang  from  Marrano  parents,  who  secretly 
a>ntinued  to  cHn^  to  Judaism,  in  that  they  abstained 
from  food  and  dnnk  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In 
this  meager  conception  of  Judaism,  Orobio  was 
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brought  up.  Endowed  with  clear  intellect,  he 
studied  the  decaved  and  antiquated  philosophy  still 
taught  in  Spanish  academies,  and  became  professor 
of  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
This  fossilized  philosophy  appears  neither  to  have 
satisfied  him  nor  to  nave  brought  him  sufficient 
means  of  subsistence,  for  he  applied  himself  in  riper 
years  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  this  pursuit 
Orobio  was  more  successful ;  he  gained  a  reputation 
at  Seville,  ms  physician  to  the  duke  of  Medina* 
Celi,  and  to  a  family  in  high  favor  with  the  court, 
and  amassed  considerable  wealth.  He  was  a  happy 
husband  and  father,  when  the  Inquisition  cast  its 
baleful  glance  upon  him.  A  servant,  whom  he  had 
punished  for  uieft,  had  informed  against  him. 
Orobio  was  seized,  accused  of  Judaism,  and  thrown 
into  a  narrow,  gloomy  dungeon,  where  he  had  not 
loom  to  move,  and  irtiere  he  spent  three  years 
(about  1655-1658). 

At  first  he  filled  up  his  time  with  philosophical 
subtleties,  as  pursued  at  the  Spanish  universities. 
He  undertook  to  defend  a  thesis,  acting-  at  the  same 
time  in  imagination  as  the  opponent,  who  interposes 
objections,  and  as  the  judge,  who  sums  up  and  sifts 
the  arguments.  By  degrees  his  mind  grew  so  per- 
plexed that  he  often  asked  himself,  "Am  I  really 
Don  Balthasar  Orobio,  who  went  about  in  the  streets 
of  Seville,  and  lived  in  comfort  with  his  family?" 
His  past  seemed  a  dream,  and  he  believed  that  he 
had  been  born  in  prison,  and  must  die  there.  But 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  brought  a  change  into 
his  empty  dream-life.  He  was  ushered  into  a  dark 
vault,  llorhted  only  by  a  dull  lamp.  He  could  hardly 
distinguish  the  judge,  the  secretary',  and  the  execu- 
tioner, who  were  about  to  deal  with  his  case.  1  lav- 
ing been  again  admonished  to  confess  his  heresy, 
and  having  again  denied  it,  the  hangman  undressed 
him,  bound  him  with  cords,  which  were  fastened  to 
hooks  in  the  wall,  brought  his  body  into  a  swinging 
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movement  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor,  and 
drew  the  cords  so  tight,  that  the  blood  spurted  from 
bis  naSs.  His  feet,  moreover,  were  strongly  bound 
to  a  small  ladder,  the  steps  of  which  were  studded 
with  spikes.   Whilst  bemg  tortured,  he  was  fre- 

3uendy  admonidied  to  make  confession,  and  was 
ireatened,  in  case  he  persisted  in  denial,  with  the 
infliction  of  still  more  horrible  pains,  for  which, 
^ugh  they  caused  his  death,  he  would  have  to 
thank  his  own  obstinacy,  not  the  tribunal.  However, 
be  survived  the  torture,. was  taken  back  to  prison 
to  aOow  his  wounds  to  heal,  then  condemned  to 
wear  the  garbof  shame  fSan  Benito),  and  was  finally 
banished  from  Spain,  rie  betook  himself  to  Tou* 
louse,  where  he  became  professor  of  medicine  in  die 
university.  Although  respected  in  his  new  position, 
Orobio  could  not  long  endure  the  hypocrisy.  He 
went  to  Amsterdam,  publicly  professed  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Isaac  (about 
1666).  No  wonder  that  he  became  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  Christianity,  which  he  had  learnt  to  know 
thoroughly.  He  became  an  adherent  of  Judaism 
from  conviction,  proved  himself  a  courageous  and 
able  champion  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and 
dealt  such  powerful  blows  to  Christianity  as  few 
before  him,  so  that  a  distinguished  Protestant  theo- 
logian (Van  Limborch)  felt  compelled  to  reply  to 
Orobio's  attacks. 

All  these  cultivated  youths  and  men,  the  soldier- 
poets  Enriquez  (joniez,  Nicholas  de  Oliver  y 
Fullana,  and  Joseph  xA^rias,  and  the  writers  Joseph 
Penso,  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  Jacob  Leon,  David  de 
Lara,  and  Dionysius  Musaphia,  knew  of  Spinoza's 
attacks  upon  Judaism,  and  undoubtedly  read  his 
♦*  Theologico- Political  Treatise."  Isaac  Orobio  as- 
sociated with  Spinoza.  Yet  the  blows  by  which 
the  latter  strove  to  shake  Judaism  did  not  cause 
the  former  to  waver  in  their  convktbns.  This  is 
die  more  remarkable,  as  .simultaneously*  teem 
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another  side,  Judaism  was  covered  with  shame,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  its  followers  every- 
where in  the  East  and  West,  with  few  exceptions, 
became  slaves  to  a  delusion  which  exposed  them  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  world,  and  enveloped  them  for 
the  first  time  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Without  suspecting  it,  Si)inoza  possessed  in  the 
East  an  ally,  diametrically  his  opposite,  who  labored 
to  disintegrate  Judaism,  and  succeeded  in  throwing 
the  whole  Jewish  race  into  a  turmoil,  w'hich  long 
interfered  with  its  progress.  Sabbatai  Zevi  was  at 
once  Spinoza's  opposite  and  his  ally.  He  possessed 
many  more  admirers  than  the  philosopher  of  Amster«> 
dam,  became  for  a  space  the  idol  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  has  secret  adherents  even  to  the  present  time. 
Sabbatai  Zevi  (born  Ab  9,  1626,  died  1676),  of 
Smyma»tn  Asia  Minor,  was  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
became  the  originator  of.  a  new  Messianic  frennr* 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  He  owed  the  attacn- 
ment  which  he  inspired  even  as  a  youth*  not  to  his 
qualities  of  mind,  but  to  his  external  appearance  and 
attractive  manner.  He  was  tall,  well  formed,  had 
fine  dark  hair,  a  fine  beard,  and  a  pleasant  voice, 
which  won  hearts  by  speech  and  still  more  by  song. 
But  Ms  mind  was  befogged  by  reason  of  the  pre* 
dominance  of  &ncy ;  he  had  an  enthusiastic  tern* 
perament  and  an  mdination  to  what  was  strange, 
especially  to  solitude.  In  boyhood  Sabbata!  Zevi 
avoided  the  company  and  games  of  playmates, 
sought  solitary  places,  and  what  usually  has  charms 
for  the  young  did  not  attract  him.  He  was  educated 
by  the  current  method.  In  early  youth  he  studied 
the  Talmud  in  the  school  of  the  veteran  Joseph 
Eskapha,  a  staunch  Talmudist  of  Smyrna,  but.  did 
not  attain  to  great  proficiency.  The  more  was 
he  attracted  by  the  confused  jumble  of  the  Kab- 
bala.  Once  introduced  into  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Zohar,  he  felt  himself  at  home  therein,  guided  by 
Lurya's  interpretation.   Sabbatai  Zevi  shared  the 
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prev^ng  opinion  that  the  Kabbala  can  be  acquired 
only  by  means  of  asceticism.  He  mortified  his  body, 
and  bathed  very  frequently  in  the  sea,  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer.  Perhaps  it  was  from  sea-bath* 
ing  tliat  his  body  derived  the  peculiar  fragrance 
which  his  worshipers  stronglv  maintained  that  it 
possessed.  In  early  manhooa  he  presented  a  con- 
trast to  his  companions  because  he  felt  no  attraction 
to  the  female  sex.  According  to  custom  Sabbatal 
Zevi  married  early,  butavoided his  young,  good-look- 
ing wife  so  pertinaciously,  that  she  applied  for 
divorce,  wluch  he  willingly  granted  her.  The  same 
thing'  happened  with  a  second  wife. 

Tms  aversion  to  marriage,  rare  in  the  warm 
climate  of  the  East,  his  assiduous  study  of  the 
Kabbala,  and  lus  ascetic  life,  attracted  attention. 
Disciples  sought  him,  and  were  introduced  by  him 
to  the  Kabbala.  Twenty  years  old  he  was  the 
master  of  a  small  circle.  He  attached  disciples  to 
himself  partly  by  his  earnest  and  retirinef  manner, 
which  precludea  familiarity,  partly  by  his  musical 
voice,  with  which  he  sang  in  Spanish  the  Kabbalistic 
verses  composed  by  Lurya  or  himself.  Another 
circumstance  must  be  added.  When  Sultan  Ibrahim 
ascended  the  throne,  a  violent  war  broke  out 
between  Turkey  and  Venice,  which  made  the  trade 
of  the  Levant  unsafe  in  the  capital.  Several  Euro- 
pean, that  is,  Dutch  and  English,  mercantile  houses 
in  consequence  transferred  their  offices  to  Smyrna. 
This  hitherto  insignificant  city  thereby  acquired 
importance  as  a  mart.  The  Jews  of  Smyrna,  who 
had  been  poor,  profited  by  this  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  amassed  great  riches,  first  as  agents  of 
brge  houses,  afterwards  as  independent  firms. 
Mordecat  Zevi,  Sabbatal's  father,  from  the  Morea, 
originally  poor,  became  the  Smyrna  agent  of  an 
English  house,  executed  its  commissions  with  strict 
honesty,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  principals, 
and  became  a  wealthy  man*   His  increasing  pros- 
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pcrity  was  attributed  by  the  l^lind  father  to  the 
merit  of  his  Kabbala-loving  son,  to  whom  he  paid 
such  ^rcat  reverence,  that  it  was  communicated  to 
Strangers.  Sabbatai  was  rcg-arded  as  a  young  saint. 
The  more  discreet,  on  account  of  his  folly,  declared 
him  to  be  mad.  In  the  house  of  his  English  prin- 
cipal, Mordecai  Zevi  often  heard  the  approadi  of 
the  millennium  discussed*  either  he  himseU  or  some 
of  his  people  beln^  enthusiastic  believers  ia  the 
apocalypse  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  The  year  1666 
was  designated  by  these  enthusiasts  as  the  Messi- 
anic year,  which  was  to  bring  renewed  splendor  to 
the  Jews  and  see  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  The 
expectations  heard  in  the  English  counting  house 
were  communicated  by  Mordecai  Zevi  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Csimily,  none  of  whom  listened  more  atten- 
tively than  Sabbatai,  already  entangled  in  the  maze 
of  the  Luiyan  Kabbala,  and  inclined  to  mistake 
enthusiastic  hopes  for  pros»c  fact.  What  if  he 
himself  were  called  upon  to  usher  in  this  time  of 
redemption?  Had  he  not,  at  an  earlier  age  than 
anv  one  before,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Kab- 
bala ?  And  who  could  be  more  worthy  of  this  call 
than  one  deeply  immersed  in  its  mysteries  ? 

The  centraJ  point  of  the  later  Kabbala  was  most 
intense  expectation  of  the  Messiah ;  Lurya,  Vital, 
and  their  disciples  and  followers  proclaimed  anew, 
"The  kinq^dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  A  peculiar 
redemption  was  to  ]) recede  and  accompany  it^ — the 
redemption  of  the  scattered  elements  of  the  original 
soul  (Nizuzoth)  from  the  fetters  of  original  evil,  the 
demon  nature  (Kelifoth),  which,  taking  a  hold  on 
men  through  the  fall  of  the  angels  or  divine 
elements,  held  them  in  captivity,  impeded  their 
upward  llight,  and  necessitated  the  perpetual  trans- 
migration of  souls  from  body  to  body.  As  soon  as 
the  evil  spirit  was  either  consumed,  annihilated,  ren- 
dered powerless,  or  at  least  existed  by  itself  with- 
out admixture  of  the  divine,  then  the  Kabbaiistic 
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order  (Olam  ha-Tikkun)  would  prevail,  streams  of 
mercy  would  pour  forth  without  let  or  hindrance 
upon  the  lower  world  through  the  channels  of  the 
Sefiroth,  and  fructify  and  miraculously  quicken  it. 
This  work  of  redemption  can  be  accomplished  by 
every  truly  pious  man  (Zaddik),  who  havin^r  an  en- 
lightened soul,  and  being  initiated  into  the  Kabbala, 
stands  in  close  union  w  ith  the  world  of  spirits,  com- 
prehends the  connection  between  the  upper  and 
lower  world,  and  fulfills  all  religious  exercises 
(Kewanoth)  with  concentrated  devotion  and  with 
due  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the  higher  pow- 
ers.  Still  more  effectually  the  Messiah,  the  son  of 
David,  will  accomplish  the  annihilation  of  demoniacal 
powers  and  the  restoration  of  lost  souls,  or  rather 
"iie  collection  of  the  scattered  elements  of  the  uni* 
f  ersal  soul  of  Adam.  For  to  the  Messiah,  in  whom 
dwells  a  pure,  immaculate  soul,  are  unfolded  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  higher  worlds,  essences, 
and  divine  creation,  even  the  Divine  Being  Himself. 
The  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David  would,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent*  be  the  orig^inal  man  (Adam  Kadmon) 
incarnate,  part  of  the  Godhead. 

This  Luryan  mysticism  dazzled  the  bewildered 
brain  of  the  Smyrna  youth,  and  produced  such  con- 
fusion and  giddiness,  that  he  thought  he  could  easily 
usher  in  this  spiritual  redemption,  which  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  body.  In  what 
manner  this  haughty  wish  to  play  the  part  of  a  Mes- 
siah germinates  and  breaks  forth  in  enthudastic 
minds,  is  an  impenetrable  riddle.  Sabbatal  Zevi 
was  not  the  first  to  believe  himself  able  to  reverse 
the  whole  order  of  the  world,  by  mystical  hocus- 
pocus,  and  partly  to  succeed  in  the  endeavor.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  extrava_^ant  notions  entertained 
by  Jews  and  Christians  with  regard  to  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  time  of  grace  worked  upon  Sabbatai's 
weak  V)rp^  TlrJit  Vook  of  falsehoods,  the  Zohar, 
d^^*f,rfid  that  in  the  year  oi  tde  «^orld  5408  (1648) 
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the  era  of  redemption  would  dawn»  and  precisely  in 
that  year  Sabbatal  revealed  himself  to  his  train  of 
youthfid  companions  as  the  Messianic  redeemer* 
it  happened  in  an  apparendy  inskrniiicant  manner, 

but  tne  mode  of  revelation  was  of  greaLt  import  to 
the  initiated.  Sabbatal  Zevi  uttered  the  full  four- 
lettered  name  of  God  in  Hebrew  (Jhwh,  the  Tetra- 
granunaton^  without  hesttationp  although  this  was 
stricdy  pronibited  in  the  Talmud  and  1^  the  usage 
of  ages.  The  Kabbalists  attached  all  sorts  of  mys- 
tical importance  to  this  prohibition.  During  die 
dispersion  of  Israel^  the  jperfection  of  God  Himself 
was  to  a  certain  extent  aestroyed,  on  account  of  the 
sinfulness  of  men  and  the  degradation  of  the  Jewish 
people,  since  the  Deity  could  not  carry  out  His 
moral  plan.  The  higher  and  lower  worlds  were 
dividea  from  each  other  by  a  deep  gulf ;  the  four 
letters  of  God's  name  were  parted  asunder.  With 
the  Messianic  period  of  redemption  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  as  God  had  laid  it  down  in  the  plan  of 
the  universe,  and  the  perfection  and  unity  of  God 
would  be  restored.  When  Sabbatai  Zcvi  permitted 
himself  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God  in  full,  he 
thereby  i^roclaimed  tliat  Uie  time  of  grace  had  begun 
with  him. 

However,  despite  his  pious,  mystical  life,  he  had 
too  little  authority  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  for 
the  rabbis  to  allow  an  infraction  of  the  existing 
order  of  thing^s,  which  might  lead  to  further  inroads. 
When  Zevi  s  pretensions  became  known  some  years 
later,  the  college  of  rabbis,  at  their  head  his  teacher 
Joseph  Eskapha,  laid  him  and  his  followers  under  a 
ban.  Many  bickerings  ensued  in  the  community, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  not  known.  Finally  he 
and  ills  disciples  were  banished  from  Smyrna  (about 
165 1)«  The  Messianic  delusion  appeared  to  have 
been  extinguished,  but  it  smouldered  on,  and  broke 
out  again,  about  fifteen  years  later,  in  a  bright,  con- 
suming flame.  This  perMSCUtion.  &r  from  terrifying 
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Sabbata!  Zevi,  gave  him  a  sense  of  his  dignity.  The 
idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  had  been  transplanted 
from  Christianity  to  Judaism ;  it  was  the  accepted 
view  that  humiliation  was  the  precursor  of  the  Mes- 
siah's exaltation  and  glorification.  Sabbatai  believed 
in  himself,  and  his  disciples,  amonicfst  them  Moses 
Pinheiro,  a  man  of  mature  age,  highly  esteemed  for 
scientific  acquirements,  shared  the  belief  with 
tenacity.  If  the  Messiah  had  been  obliged  to  beg 
his  way  through  the  world,  his  illusion  would  not  have 
long  held  its  ground.  But  Sabbata!  was  richly  pro- 
vided with  means,  he  could  maintain  his  independ- 
ence and  his  presumed  dignity,  and  win  adherents  to 
his  cause.  At  first,  however,  he  kept  himself  in 
concealment,  did  not  say  much  about  his  Messiah- 
ship,  and  thereby  escaped  ridicule.  Whither  he  be- 
took himself  after  his  banishment  from  his  native 
city  is  not  quite  certain ;  probably  to  the  Turkish 
capital,  where  dwelt  the  largest  Jewish  communtty» 
in  which  were  so  many  clean  and  unclean  elements, 
that  everyone  could  find  companions  for  plans  and 
adventures.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
preacher,  Abraham  Yachini,  who  confirmed  htm  in 
nis  delusion.  Yaduni  stood  in  high  repute  on  ac- 
count of  his  talent  as  a  preacher.  He  was  a  needy 
and  artful  fellow,  and  made  neat  transcriptions  for  a 
Dutch  Christian,  who  dabbled  in  Oriental  literature. 
From  selfish  motives  or  delight  in  mystification»and 
to  confirm  Sabbatai  Zevi  in  his  delusion*  Yachini 
palmed  off  upon  him  an  apocrvphal  manuscript  in 
archaic  characters,  which  he  alleged  bore  ancient 
testimony  to  Sabbatal's  Messiahship. 

"I,  Abraham,  was  shut  up  for  forty  year?  \n  a  cave,  and  wondered 
that  the  time  of  miracles  did  not  make  its  appearance.  Then  a  voice 
replied  to  me^  *A  ion  shdl  be  bora  in  the  vear  of  the  world  5986 
O026},  and  be  called  SabbataT.  He  shall  auell  the  great  dragon  X  ha 
is  the  true  Messiah,  and  shall  wage  war  without  weapons.' " 

This  document,  which  the  young-  fanatic  himself 
appears  to  have  taken  for  a  genuine  revelation, 
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became  later  an  the  source  of  many  mystifications 
and  impostures.  However,  it  appeared  inadvisable 
to  the  dupe  and  the  deceiver  diat  he  should  appear 
in  Constantinople.  Salonica,  which  had  alwavs  paid 
homage  to  m^rstidsm,  seemed  a  more  suitable  field 
for  Kabbalistic  extravagances.  Here,  therefore, 
Sabbatal  resided  for  some  time,  gained  adherents, 
and  came  forward  with  greater  boldness.  Here  he 
enacted  one  of  his  favorite  scenes,  by  which  he  after- 
wards worked  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Kab- 
balists.  He  prepared  a  solemn  festival,  invited  his 
friends,  sent  for  the  sacred  book  ( 1  orah),  and  inti' 
mated  to  those  {ir(  sent,  that  he  was  about  to  cele- 
brate his  mystical  marriage  with  it.  In  the  laneuaee 
of  the  Kabbala  this  meant  that  the  Toran.  the 
daughter  of  heaven,  was  to  be  united  indissolubly 
with  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  heaven,  or  En-Sof. 
This  scene  displeased  the  discreet  rabbis  of  Salon ica, 
and  they  decreed  his  banishment.  Thence  he  be- 
took liimself  to  the  Morea,  probably  to  relatives  and 
friends  of  his  father,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Athens,  where  at  that  time  there  was  a  Jewish  com- 
munity. When  the  Jews  of  this  region  heard  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  they  gave  him  no 
encouragemeat.  This  opposition,  far  from  dis- 
couraging htm,  only  served  to  make  him  bolder ;  he 
probably  regarded  his  sufferings  as  necessary  for 
the  glorification  of  the  Messiah* 

At  last,  after  long  wandering,  a  prospect  of  real- 
izing his  dream  presented  itself  at  Cairo.  In  the 
Egyptian  capital  there  was  a  Jewish  mint-master 
and  tax-farmer,  with  the  title  of  Saraph-Bashi*  similar 
to  the  Alabarchs  at  Alexandria  in  earlier  ages.  At 
that  time  (after  1 656^  the  office  was  held  by  Raphael 
Joseph  Chelebi  of  Aleppo,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  open-handed  benevolence,  but  of  unspeakable 
credulity,  and  ineradicable  propensity  to  mysticism 
and  asceticism.  Fifty  learned  Talmudists  and  Kab- 
balists  were  supported  by  himi  and  dined  at  Us 
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table.  Everyone  who  sought  his  compassion  found 
help  and  relief  in  bis  need.  While  riding  in  the 
royal  chariot,  and  appearing  in  splendid  robes,  he 
wore  sackcloth  underneath,  Usted  and  bathed  much, 
and  frequently  at  night  scourged  himself.  Samuel 
Vital,  a  son  of  Chayim  Calabrese,  superintended  his 
constant  penances  according  to  the  Kabbalistic  pre- 
cepts of  Lurya  (Tikkun  Lurya).  These  were  in- 
tended, as  has  been  stated,  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
the -Messiah.  To  be  in  Cdro  and  not  to  make 
Raphael  Joseph's  acquaintance  was  an  inconceivable 
course  for  a  iCabbalist.  Sabbatal  Zevi  thus  came 
into  his  circle,  and  won  his  confidence  the  sooner, 
as,  owing  to  his  independent  position,  he  did  not 
desire  anything"  of  him.  He  appears  to  have  par- 
tially revealed  his  Messianic  plans  to  Raphael.  He 
had  grown  older,  maturer,  and  wiser,  and  knew  how 
to  make  men  amenable  to  his  wishes.  The  Apo- 
calyptic year,  1666,  was  drawing  near,  and  it  was 
important  to  use  the  auspicious  moment. 

He  betook  himself  to  Jerusalem,  perhaps  under 
the  delusion  that  in  the  Holy  Land  a  miracle  would 
take  place  to  confirm  his  greatness.  The  com- 
munity at  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time  in  eveiy  way 
poor  and  wretched.  Besides  being  ground  down 
by  the  oppressions  and  extortions  of  Turkish  offi- 
cials, it  sutiered  because  the  sup]>lies  from  luirope 
were  exhausted  on  account  ofthe  constant  massacres 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  best  men  emigrated,  leaving  the  government  of 
the  community  to  thorough-going  Kabbalists,  de-  • 
voted  adherents  of  Lurya  and  Vital,  or  to  a  licen- 
tious set,  who  followed  the  impulses  of  bare-faced 
selfishness*  There  were  at  that  time  very  few  men 
of  repute  and  authority  in  Jerusalem.  A  Mariano 
physician  named  Jacob  Zemach  appears  to  have 
stood  at  their  head.  He  had  leapt,  so  to  speak,  in 
one  bound  from  a  Portuguese  church  into  the  nest 
of  Kabbalists  at  Safet,  and  there,  as  later  at  Jem- 
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salem.  had  become  an  unconscious  tool  for  the 
mystifications  practiced  by  Vital.  Abraham  Amigo, 
a  Talmodist  ot  the  second  or  third  rank»  had  simUar 
aims.   A  man  of  some  importance,  to  be  sure,  was 

{acob  Chages  (1620-1674),  who  had  migrated  from 
taly  to  lerusalem,  and  who  wrote  Spanish  well. 
Chafes,  however,  had  no  offidal  position,  but  lived 
the  fife  of  a  recluse  in  an  academy,  which  two  bro- 
thers named  Vega,  of  Leghorn,  had  founded  for  him. 
The  thoughtless  credulity  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
of  that  time  is  instanced  by  the  gross  deception 
practiced  upon  them  by  Baruch  Gad,  one  of  their 
alms-collecting  emissaries,  which  they,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  not  only  credited,  but  swore  to 
as  true.  Baruch  Gad  had  gone  on  a  begging  jour- 
ney to  Persia,  where  he  pretended  that  he  had 
experienced  many  adventures,  and  had  been  saved 
by  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  had  given  him 
a  Kabbalistic  letter  from  one  of  the  "  Sons  of  Moses** 
at  the  miraculous  river  Sabbation.  It  contained 
much  about  the  riches,  splendor,  and  daily  miracles 
of  the  Sons  of  Moses,  and  said  that  they  were 
momentarily  awaiting  the  commencement  of  the 
Messianic  epoch  as  a  signal  for  coming  forth.  This 
story%  certified  by  a  circular,  was  broiiirht  by  Baruch 
Gad  to  Jerusalem,  wliere  it  found  unquestioning  cre- 
dence. When  the  community  of  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  into  great  want  in  consequence  of  the  Cossack 
massacre,  ten  so-called  rabbis,  Jacob  Zemach  at 
their  head,  sent  to  Reggio  to  their  envoy  Nathan 
Spira,  of  Jerusalem,  a  copy  of  this  document  from 
the  Sons  of  Moses,  which  was  kept  in  careful  cus- 
tody. It  was  to  serve  as  a  bait  tt>  draw  more 
abundant  alms. 

The  miracle  which  Sabbatal  Zevi  was  expecting* 
for  himself  in  the  Holy  City  was  present  in  the  cre- 
dulity and  mania  for  miracles  on  tiie  part  of  the 

eeople  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  inclined,  like  the 
>west  savages,  to  accept  any  absurd  message  as  a 
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divine  revelation,  if  only  it  was  brought  before  them 
in  die  right  manner.  At  first  tiie  Smyrna  enthu- 
siast kept  himself  quiet,  and  gave  no  offense.  He 
lived  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Kabbala, 
imposed  the  severest  mortifications  on  himself,  and 
often  stayed  by  the  graves  of  pious  men  in  order  to 
drawdowntheirspints.  Thereby,  aided  by  his  pleas- 
ing, attractive,  and  reverential  behavior  and  taciturn 
manner,  he  g  radually  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of 
adherents  who  had  blind  faith  in  him.  One  of  his 
devoted  followers  related  with  credulous  simplicity, 
that  Sabbatai  Zevi  shed  floods  of  tears  in  prayer. 
He  sang  Psalms  the  whole  night  with  his  melodious 
voice,  while  pacing  the  room  now  with  short,  now 
with  long  strides.  His  whole  conduct  was  out  of 
the  ordinary  p^roove.  He  was  also  wont  to  sing 
coarse  love  songs  in  Spanish,  with  a  mystical  mean- 
ing, about  the  emperor's  fair  daughter  Melisselda, 
with  her  coral  lips  and  milk-white  skin,  as  she  rose 
out  of  the  bath.  Sabbataf  used  another  means  to 
win  hearts.  When  he  showed  himself  in  the  streets 
he  distributed  sweet-meats  of  all  sorts  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  in  consequence  ran  after  him,  and  he 
thus  gained  the  favor  of  their  mothers. 

An  incident  brought  his  eccentric  ideas  nearer 
their  realization.  The  community  at  Jerusalem  was 
sentenced  by  one  of  the  pachas  or  some  minor  offi- 
cial to  one  of  those  oppressive  exactions  which  fre- 
quently carried  torture  or  death  in  their  train.  The 
impoverished  members  rested  their  hopes  solely 
on  Raphael  Joseph  Chelebi  at  Cairo,  known  to  have 
the  means  and  inclination  to  succor  his  afflicted 
brethren,  especially  the  saints  of  Jerusalem.  A 
messenger  was  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  Sabbatai  Zevi 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  most  fitting,  partic- 
ularty  as  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  Saraph-Bashi. 
He  undertook  this  task  willingly,  because  ne  hoped 
to  get  the  opportunity  to  play  die  part  of  saviour  of 
the  Holy  City,   His  worshipers  date  from  this  jour* 
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ncy  to  Egypt  the  beginning  of  his  miraculous  power, 
and  assert  that  he  accomplished  many  miracles  at 
sea.  Sabbatai  however  traveled  not  by  water,  but 
by  land,  by  way  of  Hebron  and  Gaza,  probably  join- 
ing a  caravan  thrmii^h  the  desert.  He  excited  so 
much  attention  that  ail  the  Jews  of  Hebron,  in  order 
to  observe  him,  refrained  from  sleep  during  the 
night  of  his  stay.  Arrived  at  Cairo,  he  immediately 
received  from  Ch(  lebi  the  sum  required  for  the 
ransom  of  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  and,  besides, 
an  extraordinarily  favorable  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  confirm  his  Messianic  dreams. 

During  tlie  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  by 
Chmielnicki,  a  Jewish  orphan  girl  of  about  six  was 
found  by  Christians,  and  put  into  a  nunnery.  Her 
parents  were  dead,  a  brother  had  been  driven  to 
Amsterdam,  the  whole  community  broken  up  and 
put  to  flight,  and  no  one  troubled  himself  about  the 
forsaken  child,  so  that  the  nuns  of  the  convent  re- 
garded the  foundling  as  a  soul  brought  to  them  and 
gave  her  a  Christian  conventual  education*  The 
mipressions  received  in  the  house  of  her  parents 
were  so  lively,  that  Christianity  found  no  entrance 
into  her  heart ;  she  remained  fiuthful  to  Judaism. 
Nevertheless,  her  soul  was  nourished  by  fantastic 
dreams  induced  by  her  surroundings,  and  her 
thoughts  took  an  eccentric  direction.  She  devd- 
opeatnto  a  lovely  girl,  and  longed  to  escape  from  the 
cloister.  One  dav  she  was  found  by  Jews,  who  had 
again  settled  in  uie  place,  in  the  Tewish  cemetery. 
Astonished  at  finding  a  beautiful  girl  of  sbcteen 
lighdy  dad  in  such  a  position,  they  questioned  her, 
and  received  answer  that  she  was  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion, and  had  been  broui^dit  up  in  a  convent.  The 
night  before,  she  said,  she  had  been  bodily  seized 
by  her  father's  ghost,  and  carried  out  of  bed  to  the 
cemetery.  In  support  of  her  statement,  she  showed 
the  women  nail-marks  on  her  body,  which  were 
said  to  come  from  her  father  s  hands.    She  ap- 
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pears  to  have  learnt  in  the  convent  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing scars  on  her  body.  The  Jews  thought  it 
dangerous  to  keep  a  fugitive  from  the  convent  in 
their  midst,  and  sent  her  to  Amsterdam.  There 
she  found  her  brother.  Eccentric  1^  nature  and 
excited  by  the  change  in  her  fortunes*  she  contino* 
ally  repeated  the  words,  that  she  was  destined  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  soon  to  appear. 
After  she  had  lived  some  years  in  Amsterdam  under 
the  name  of  Sarah,  she  came— it  is  not  known  for 
what  purpose — byway  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to 
Leghorn.  There,  as  credible  witnesses  aver,  she 
put  her  charms  to  immoral  use,  yet  continued  to 
maintain  that  she  was  dedicated  to  the  Messiah, 
and  could  contract  no  other  marriage.  The  strange 
history  of  this  Polish  girl  circulated  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  penetrated  even  to  Cairo.  Sabbatai  Zevi, 
who  heard  of  it,  gave  out  that  a  Polish-Jewish  maiden 
had  been  promised  to  him  in  a  dream  as  his  spirit- 
ual wife.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Leghorn,  and 
had  Sarah  brought  to  Cairo. 

By  her  fantastical,  free,  self-confident  behavior 
and  by  her  beauty,  Sarah  made  a  peculiar  impres- 
sion upon  Sabbatai  and  his  companions.  He  him- 
self was  firmly  convinced  of  his  Messiahship.  To 
Sabbatai  and  Iiis  friends  the  immoral  life  of  this 
Polish  adventuress  was  not  unknown.  This  also 
was  said  to  be  a  Messianic  dispensation  ;  he  had 
been  directed,  like  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  marry  an 
unchaste  wife.  No  one  was  so  happy  as  Raphael 
Joseph  Chelebi,  because  at  his  house  the  Messiah 
met  his  bride,  and  was  married.  He  placed  his 
wealth  at  the  disposal  of  Sabbatai  Zevi,  and  became 
his  most  influential  follower.  The  warm  adhesion 
of  so  dignified,  respected,  and  powerful  a  man 
brought  many  believers  to  SabbataL  It  was  rightly 
said,  that  he  had  come  to  Hgypt  as  a  messenger, 
and  returned  as  the  Messiah.  For,  from  this  second 
residence  at  Cauro  dates  his  public  career.  Sarahi 
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also,  the  Messiah's  fair  bride,  brought  him  many  dts* 
dples.  Through  her  a  romantic,  Ucentious  element 
entered  into  die  fantastic  career  of  the  Smyrna 
Messiah.  Her  beauty  and  free  manner  of  life  at- 
tracted youths  and  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
d)e  mystical  movement.  With  a  larger  following 
than  when  he  started,  Sabbataf  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, bringing  two  talismans  of  more  elective  power 
than  Kabbauistic  means— Sarah^s  influence  and 
Chdebi's  money.  At  Gaza  he  found  a  thifd  con- 
federate, who  helped  to  smooth  his  path* 

At  Jerusalem  there  lived  a  man  named  Efisha 
Levi,  who  had  migrated  thither  from  Germany.  The 
Jews  of  the  Holy  City  dispatched  him  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  with  begging  letters.  Whilst  he  was 
roaming  through  normem  Afrfea,  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burg,  and  Poland,  his  son  Nathan  Benjamin  Levi 
(1644-1680)  was  left  to  himself,  or  the  perverse  ed- 
ucation of  that  time.  He  developed  m  the  school 
of  Jacob  Chages,  Into  a  youth  witli  supcrfirial  know!* 
edp^e  of  the  Talmud,  acquired  Kabbalistic  scraps, 
and  obtained  facility  in  the  high-sounding,  but  hol- 
low, nonsensical  Rabbinical  st)le  of  the  period, 
which  concealed  po\  crty  of  thonoht  beneath  ver- 
biage. The  pen  was  his  faithful  instrument,  and 
replaced  the  gift  of  speech,  in  which  he  had  little 
facility.  This  youth  was  suddenly  raised  from  press- 
ing poverty  to  opulence.  A  rich  Portuguese.  Sam- 
uel Lisbona,  who  had  moved  from  Damascus  to 
Gaza,  asked  Jacob  Chages  to  recommend  a  husband 
for  his  beautiful,  but  one-eyed  daughter,  and  he 
suq'g;cst('d  his  disciple  Nathan  Benjamin.  Thus  he 
became  connected  with  a  rich  house,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  change  of  fortune,  lost  all  stability,  if 
he  had  had  any.  When  Sabbatal  Zevi,  with  a  large 
train  of  followers,  came  to  Gaza  on  his  way  back 
from  Cairo,  posing  as  the  Messiah,  and  accepted  as 
such  by  the  crowds  gathering  about  him,  Nathaa 
Gha^att      of  Gaza)  entered  into  close  relationship 
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with  him.   In  what  way  their  mutual  acquaintance 

and  attachment  arose  is  not  explained.  Sabbatai's 
disciples  declared  that  Nathan  had  dug  up  a  part 
of  the  ancient  writing",  wherein  Zevi's  Messiahship 
was  testified.  It  is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  that 
Sabbatai,  to  convince  Ghazati  of  his  mission,  palmed 
off  on  him  the  spurious  document  received  from 
Abraham  Yachini.  At  any  rate  Nathan  became  his 
most  zealous  adherent,  whether  from  conviction  or 
from  a  desire  to  play  a  prominent  part,  can  no 
longer  be  discerned  in  this  story,  in  which  simple 
faith,  self-deception,  and  willful  imposture,  border 
so  close  on  one  another. 

After  Nathan  Ghazati  and  Sabbatai  had  become 
acquainted,  the  former  a  youth  of  twenty,  the  latter 
a  man  of  forty,  prophetic  revelations  followed  close 
upon  one  another.  Ghazati  professed  to  be  the 
risen  Elijah,  who  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Messiah.  He  gave  out  that  he  had  received  a 
call  on  a  certain  day  (probably  the  eve  of  the  Pen- 
tecost, 1665),  that  in  a  year  and  a  few  months  the 
Messiah  would  show  mmself  in  his  glory,  would 
take  the  sultan  captive  without  arms,  only  with 
music,  and  establish  the  dominion  of  Israel  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Messianic  age  was  to 
begin  in  the  year  1666.  This  revelation  was  pro- 
claimed everywhere  in  writing  by  the  pretended 
prophet  of  Gaza,  with  the  addition  of  wild  fantasies 
and  suggestive  details.  He  wrote  to  Raphael 
Joseph  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  moneys 
sent  by  him,  and  begging  him  not  to  lose  fiuth  in 
Sabbatai ;  the  latter  would  certainly  in  a  year  and 
some  months  make  the  sultan  his  subject  and  lead 
him  about  as  a  captive.  The  dominion  would  be 
entrusted  to  Nathan,  until  he  should  conquer  the 
other  nations  without  bloodshed,  warring  only 
against  Germany,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews.  Then 
the  Messiah  would  betake  himself  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sabbation,  and  there  espouse  die  daughter 
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of  die  great  prophet,  MoseSt  who  at  the  age  of  thir* 
teen  would  be  exalted  as  queen»  with  Saiah  as  her 
slave.  Finally,  he  would  lead  back  die  ten  tribes  to 
the  Holy  Land,  riding  upon  a  lion  with  a  seven* 
headed  dragon  in  its  jaws.  The  more  exaggerated 
and  absurd  Nathan's  prophetic  vaporings  were,  die 
more  credence  did  they  find.  A  veritable  fit  of  in- 
toxication took  possession  of  nearly  all  the  Jews  pf 
Jerusalem  and  die  neighboring  communities.  With 
a  prophet,  formerly  a  shy  youth,  proclaiming  so 
great  a  message,  and  a  Messiah,  more  profoundly 
versed  in  the  Kabbala  than  Chayim  Vital,  who  could 
venture  to  doubt  thr  apj) roach  of  the  time  of  grace? 
Those  who  shook  their  heads  at  this  rising  impos- 
ture were  laiig^hed  to  scorn  by  the  Sabbatians. 

The  rabbinical  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  com- 
munity were  unfavorably  struck  by  this  Messianic 
movement,  and  soui^ht  to  stifle  it  at  its  birth.  It 
w^as  sufficient  to  prejudice  them  against  Sabbatai 
that  he  stood  in  the  foreground,  and  put  them  in  the 
shade.  He  is  said  to  have  distributed  the  money 
from  Eg}^pt  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  in 
the  division  to  have  unduly  favored  his  own  follow- 
(  rs.  Jacob  Chages  and  his  college  threatened  him 
wath  the  heaviest  excommunication  if  ho  should  per- 
sist in  his  course.  Sabbatai  Zovi  ap[)cars  to  have 
cared  little  for  this,  especially  as  a  ban  could  have 
no  effect  if  the  community  was  on  his  side.  Even 
Moses  Galante,  the  son-in-law  of  Jacob  Chages,  es- 
teemed as  an  authority  in  the  Holy  Land,  regarded 
him  with  respect,  although,  as  he  afterwards  de- 
clared, he  did  not  believe  in  him  unconditionally* 
Sabbatai  Zevi  saw  clearly  that  Jerusalem  was  not 
the  right  place  for  his  plans,  as  the  rabbis  would 
place  obstacles  in  his  way.  Nathan  Ghazati  there- 
upon proclaimed  in  an  ecstasy  that  Jerusalem  had 
lost  its  importance  as  the  sacred  city,  and  that  Gaza 
had  taken  its  place.  At  Smyrna,  his  native  dty^ 
an  important  gadiering-place  for  Europeans  and 
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Asiatics— Sabbatal  thought  he  coidd  obtain  s^reater 
success*  His ridi  brothers  prepared  a  goodrecep- 
tion  for  him  by  the  distribution  of  money  amongst 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  Nadian's  extravagant  pro* 
phetic  letters  had  kindled  die  imagination  of  the 
people.  But  before  he  left  Jerusalem,  Sabbatai  took 
care  to  dispatch  active  missionaries  of  a  fanatical 
and  fraudulent  character,  to  predict  his  Messianic 
appearaacc,  t-xcitc  men's  minds,  aiicl  fill  them  with 
his  name.  Sabbatai  Raphael,  a  beggar  and  im- 
postor from  the  Morea,  enlarged  in  mountebank 
fashion  on  the  Messiah's  greatness ;  and  a  German 
Kabbalist,  Matathias  Bloch,  did  the  same  in  blind 
sinmlicity. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Sabbatai  Zevi  left 
Jerusalem — of  his  own  accord,  as  he  pretended, 
banished,  as  others  said — he  was  at  once  received 
in  triumph  in  the  large  Astatic  community  of  Aleppo. 
Still  greater  was  the  homage  paid  him  in  his  native 
city  (autumn  1665).  The  ban  pronounced  against 
him  was  not  remembered.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  man  of  Jerusalem,  Samuel  Prime,  who  became 
his  private  secretary,  and  one  of  his  most  zealous 
recruiting  agents.  Samuel  Primo  understood  the 
art  of  investing  trifles  with  an  air  of  official  serious- 
ness and  by  a  flowery  style  to  give  world-wide 
importance  to  the  Messianic  imposture.  He 
alone  remained  sober  in  the  midst  of  the  ever- 
increasing  fanaticism,  and  gave  aim  and  direction  to 
the  enthusiasts.  Primo  appears  to  have  heralded 
Sabbatai's  fame  from  conviction ;  he  had  a  secret 
plan  to  be  accomplished  through  the  Messiah.  He 
appears  to  have  made  use  of  &ibbatat  more  than  to 
iiave  been  employed  by  him.  Sabbatai  had  tact 
enough  not  to  announce  himself  at  once  at  Smyrna 
as  the  Messiah;  he  commanded  the  believing  mul* 
titude  not  to  speak  of  it  until  the  proper  time.  But 
this  reserve,  combined  with  other  circumstances—- 
the  ranting  letters  of  Nathan,  the  arrival  of  some 
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men  of  Jerusalem  who  brought  him  the  homage  of 
the  Holy  City  (though  without  being  commissioned 
to  do  so),  the  scvtire  mortifications  which  the  people 
inflicted  on  themselves,  to  atone  for  their  sins  and 
become  worthy  of  the  comiri^  of  the  Messiah — all 
this  worked  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and 
they  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  day  of  his  revelation. 
He  had  the  Kabbalists  on  his  side  through  his  mys- 
tical utterances.  At  length  Sabbatat  Zevi  declared 
lumself  publicly  in  the  synagogue,  with  blowing  of 
horns,  as  the  expected  Messiah  (New  Year,  Sep- 
tember, or  October,  1665),  and  the  multitude  shouted 
to  him,  **  Long  live  our  King,  our  Messiah  1 " 

The  proverb  that  a  prophet  is  least  honored  in 
his  own  country  was  for  once  belied*  The  madness 
of  the  Jews  of  Smyrna  knew  no  bounds*  Every 
sign  of  honor  and  enthusiastic  love  was  shown  him. 
It  was  not  joy,  but  delirium  to  feel  that  the  long- 
expected  Messiah  had  at  last  appeared,  and  in  their 
own  community.  The  delirium  seized  great  and 
small.  Women,  girls,  and  children  fell  into  rap- 
tures, and  proclaimed  Sabbatal  Zevi  in  the  language 
of  the  Zohar  as  the  true  redeemer.  The  word  of 
the  prophet,  that  God  at  the  end  of  the  world  will 

Syar  forth  his  spirit  upon  the  young,  appeared  foi- 
led. All  prepared  for  a  sp^dy  exodus,  the  re- 
turn to  the  Holy  Land.  Workmen  neglected  their 
business,  and  thought  only  of  the  approaching  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  The  confusion  in  men's  brains 
showctl  itself  in  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbatians  of 
Smyrna  strove  to  merit  a  share  in  the  time  of  grace. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  subjected  tliemselves  to  in- 
credible penances — fasted  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, r(  Trained  from  sleep  for  nights,  in  order  that, 
by  KabbalistJC  prayers  (Tikkunim)  at  midnight,  they 
might  wipe  away  their  sins,  and  bathed  in  extremely 
cold  weather,  even  with  snow  on  the  ground.  Some 
buried  themselves  up  to  the  neck  in  the  soil,  and 
remained  in  their  damp  graves  until  their  limbs  wert 
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Stiff  with  oolcL  On  the  other  haiidp  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  most  extravagant  delight,  and 
celebrated  festival  after  festival  in  honor  of  the  Mes- 
siah»  whenever  Sabbatai  ZevI  showed  himself — 
always  with  a  lai^  train  of  followers— or  walked 
through  the  streets  singing  Psalms,  "  The  right  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  exalted,  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
bringeth  victory,**  or  preached  in  a  synagogue,  and 
proved  his  Messiahship  by  Kabbalistic  mterpreta- 
tions  of  Scripture.  He  showed  himscdf  only  in  pro- 
cessbn  in  public,  waved  a  fiui  to  cool  himself,  and 
whoever  was  touched  with  it  was  sure  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  The  delirious  joy  of  his  followers 
knew  no  bounds.  Every  word  of  his  was  repeated 
a  thousand  times  as  the  word  of  God,  expounded, 
exaggerated,  and  intensified.  All  that  he  did  was 
held  as  miraculous,  published,  and  believed.  The 
madness  went  so  far  that  his  adherents  In  Smyrna 
and  elsewhere,  as  at  Salonica,  that  Kabbalist  hot- 
bed of  old,  married  their  children  of  twelve,  ten,  and 
even  younger,  to  one  another — seven  hundred 
couples  in  all — that,  according  to  Kabbalistic  ideas, 
they  might  cause  the  souls  not  yet  born  to  enter 
into  life,  and  thereby  remove  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
commencement  of  the  time  of  grace. 

The  activity  of  Sabbatai  Zevi  in  electrifying  the 
minds  of  simple  believers,  now  by  pubhc  pomp  and 
pageantry,  now  by  silent  retirement,  was  supple- 
mented by  Sarah,  his  wife,  who  by  her  loose  conduct 
worked  on  the  passions  of  the  male  population. 
The  bonds  of  chastity,  drawn  much  tighter  among 
Eastern  Jews  than  in  Europe,  were  broken.  The 
assembling  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  great  multi- 
tudes, hitherto  unheard  of,  was  a  slight  innovation. 
In  Messianic  transports  of  delight  men  and  women 
danced  with  one  another  as  if  mad,  and  in  mystical 
fervor  many  excesses  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  voice  of  censure  and  caution  was 
gradually  silenced;  all  were  dniwn  into  the  vortea^ 
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and  the  unbelievers  were  rendered  harmless.  The 
rabbi  Aaron  de  la  Papa  (died  1 674)1  an  aged  and 
respectable  man,  who  at  first  spoke  a^Tfainst  this 
Messianic  madness,  and  pronounced  the  ban  aL^ainst 
its  originator,  together  with  other  rabbis,  was  pub- 
licly reviled  in  a  sermon  by  Sabbatai^  removed  from 
of!ice»  and  obliged  to  leave  Smyrna. 

Most  unworthy  was  the  behavior  of  the  rabbi 
Chayim  Benvenisti  (1603- 1673),  a  very  considerable 
authority  on  the  Talmud,  and  of  astonishing  learn- 
ing, who»  because  he  was  a  literary  opponent  of  De 
la  Papa,  not  only  suffered  the  latter's  removal  from 
ofBce,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  appointed  in  his 
place  by  Sabbatal.  Though  at  first  harshly  dis- 
posed towards  the  new  Messiah,  he  became  a 
believer,  and  led  the  multitude  by  his  authority. 
The  latter  were  instigated  by  Sabbatal  to  blood- 
thirsty fanaticism.  Because  a  noble,  rich,  and  re- 
spected man  in  Smyrna,  Chayim  Penya,  who  had 
liberallv  supported  Chayim  Benvenisti,  opposed 
the  widespread  delusion  with  obstinate  incredulity, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  the  synagogue,  perse- 
cuted, and  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  raging 
multitude.  Sabbatal  Zevi,  the  pretended  incarna- 
tion of  piety,  commanded  the  synagogue  to  be 
broken  open  and  the  vile  heretic  to  be  seized.  But 
when  Penya*s  daughters,  likewise  attacked  by  the 
madness,  fell  into  raptures,  and  prophesied,  the 
father  had  no  choice  but  to  ])ut  a  good  face  upon 
the  wretched  business.  I  le  also  assumed  the  air  of 
a  zealous  adherent.  Aft^^r  Pen)a's  subjn^^atioa  Sab- 
batal Zevi  became  sole  ruler  in  the  conununity,  and 
could  lead  the  Jewish  population  at  will  for  good 
or  for  evil.  In  this  humor  which  lasted  for  some 
months,  the  Jews  of  Smyrna  feared  their  tyrants, 
the  Turkish  cadis,  very  little;  if  they  offered  to 
check  the  prevailing  tendency,  they  were  induced  by 
rich  presents  to  remain  inactive. 
.   These  events  in  the  Jews'  quarter  at  Smyrna 
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made  a  great  sensation  In  ever-wldcninc^  circles. 
Th(i  neighboring"  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  many 
members  of  which  had  betaken  themselves  to 
Smyrna,  and  witnessing  the  scenes  enacted  in  that 
town,  brought  home  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
Messiah's  power  of  attraction  and  of  working  mira- 
cles, were  swept  into  the  same  vortex.  Sabbatai'a 
private  secretary,  Samuel  Primo,  took  care  that 
reports  of  the  fame  and  doings  of  the  Messiah  should 
reach  Jews  abroad.  Nathan  Ghazati  sent  circulars 
from  Palestine,  while  the  itinerant  prophets.  Sab- 
batai  Raphael  and  Matathias  Bloch,  filled  the  ears 
of  their  auditors  with  the  most  marvelous  accounts 
of  the  new  redeemer.  Christians  also  helped  to 
spread  the  story.  The  residents,  the  clerks  of 
English  and  Dutdi  mercantile  houses,  and  the  evan- 
gelical ministers,  reported. the  extraordinary  occurs 
rences  in  Smyrna,  and  though  they  scoffed  at  the 
folly  of  the  Jews,  could  not  withhold  half-credulous 
sympathy.  Did  they  not  see  with  their  own  eyes 
the  ecstasies,  and  hear  with  their  own  ears  the  pre- 
dictions,* of  the  prophets  and  prophetesses  of  Sab- 
bata!  Zevi,  the  true  redeemer  ?  On  the  exchanges 
in  Europe  men  spoke  of  him  as  a  remarkable  person- 
age, and  eagerly  awaited  news  from  Smyrna  or  Con- 
stantinople. At  first  the  Jev/s  were  dazed  by  the 
reports  that  sudclealy  burst  upon  them.  Was  the 
long  cherished  hope,  that  one  day  the  oppression 
and  shame  of  Israel  would  be  removed,  and  that  he 
would  return  in  glory  to  his  home,  at  length  to  be 
realized?  No  wonder  that  nearly  everywhere 
scenes  similar  to  those  in  Smyrna  were  repeating 
themselves,  that  men's  minds  were  filled  with  cre- 
dulity, accepting  mere  rumors  as  accredited  facts, 
or  that  wild  excitement,  ascetic  living,  and  almso-iv- 
ing  to  the  needy,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  were  followed  here  and  there  by 
prophetic  ecstasies.  Not  onl)  the  senseless  nuilti- 
tude,  but  nearly  all  the  rabbis,  and  even  men  of. 
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culture  and  philosophical  judgmesit,  fell  a  prey  to 

this  credulity. 

At  that  time  not  a  single  man  of  weight  and 
importance  recognized  that  the  primar)'  source  of  all 
these  phenomena  lay  in  the  Kabbala  and  the  Zohar. 
Jacob  Sasportas,  originally  from  Africa,  had  lived  in 
Amsterdam  and  London  and,  at  this  time,  was  in 
Hamburg.  He  was  born  about  1620^  and  died  1698. 
A  man  of  courage  and  keen  penetration,  whose 
word  had  weight  through  his  Talmudical  learning, 
Sasportas  from  the  fmt  combated  this  Messi- 
anic rage  with  passionate  warmth*  He  was  un* 
wearied  in  sending  letter  after  letter  to  the  various 
communities  and  their  guides  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  to  unmask  the  gross  deceptions  practiced, 
and  to  warn  against  the  sad  consequences.  But  even 
he  was  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  Kabbala,  and 
adopted  its  principles.  On  tiie  ground  of  this 
spurious  philosophy,  thoroughgoing  enthusiasts 
were  more  in  the  right  than  half-hearted  adherents. 
Spinoza,  who  might  have  scattered  this  thick  mist 
with  his  luminous  ideas,  was  not  only  estranged 
from  Judiusm  and  his  race,  but  even  hostile  to  them, 
and  regarded  the  prevailing  perplexities  with  in- 
difference or  malice. 

The  accounts  of  Sabbata'i  Zevi  and  the  Messianic 
excitement  either  came  direct,  or  in  a  roundabout 
way  by  Alexandria,  to  Venice,  Leghorn,  and  other 
Itahan  cities. 

Venice  was  led  by  the  bigoted  Kabbalist  Moses 
Zacut,  Spinoza's  very  uncongenial  fellow-student, 
who  had  formed  the  design  of  migrating  from  Am- 
sterdam through  Poland  to  Palestine,  but  stopped 
short  in  Venice.  Far  from  opposing  the  delusion 
of  the  multitude,  he  encouraged  it,  as  did  the  rabbi- 
nate of  Venice.  The  news  from  Smyrna  had  most 
striking  effect  upon  the  great  and  the  lesser  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  North.  The  prophet  of  Gaza,  who  was 
not  devoid  of  sober  calculauon*  had  directed  hi& 
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propagandist  circulars  to  the  most  considerable  and 
the  richest  communities — Amsterdam  and  Hamburg. 
These  entered  into  close  relationship  with  the  new 
Messianic  movement.  The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg  received  confirmation  of  the  extraordinary 
events  at  Smyrna  from  trustworthy  Christians,  many 
of  whom  were  sincerely  rejoiced  thereat.  Even 
Heinrich  Oldenburg,  a  distinguished  German  savant 
in  London,  wrote  to  ius  friend  Spinoza  (December^ 
1665) :— 

**All  the  world  here  is  talking  of  a  rumor  ot  the  return  of  the  Israel* 
iles,  dispersed  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  to  thdr  own  ooua* 
try.  Few  believe  it,  but  mnny  wish  it.  .  .  .  Should  the  newS  be Con* 
firmed,  it  may  bring  about  a  revolution  in  all  things.** 

The  number  of  beltevers  in  Amsterdam  increased 
daily  among  the  Portuguese  no  less  than  among  the 
Germans,  and  numbers  of  educated  people  set  the 
example;  the  rabbis  Isaac  Aboab  and  Raphael 
Moses  D'Aguilar,  Spinoza's  fellow-student  Isaac 
Naar,  and  Abraham  Pereira,  one  of  the  capitalists 
of  Amsterdam  and  a  writer  on  morals  in  Spanish* 
all  became  believers.  Even  the  semi-Spinozist 
Dionysius  Musaphia  became  a  zealous  adherent  of 
the  new  Messiah.  In  Amsterdam  devotion  to  the 
new  faith  expressed  itself  in  contradictory  ways— 
by  noisy  music  and  dancing  in  the  houses  of  prayer, 
and  by  gloomy,  monkish  self-mortification.  The 
printing  presses  could  not  supply  enough  copies  of 
special  prayer-books  in  Hebrew,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish,  for  the  multitude  of  believers.  In  these 
books  penances  and  formulas  were  given  by  which 
men  hoped  to  become  partakers  in  the  kino-dom  of 
the  Messiah.  Many  Sabbatian  prayer-books  (Tik- 
kunim)  printed  Sabbatai's  likeness  together  with 
that  of  King  David,  also  the  emblems  of  his  domin- 
ion, and  select  sentences  from  the  Bible.  In  confi- 
dent expectation  of  speedy  return  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  elders  of  one  synagogue  introduced  the 
custom  of  pronouncing  the  priestly  blessing  every 
Sabbath. 
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At  Hamburg,  the  Jews  went  to  still  gfreater 
lengths  of  folly,  because  they  wished  to  make  a 
demonstration  agaiiist  the  bigoted  Christians,  who 
in  many  ways  tonnent(*d  them  with  vexatious  re- 
strictions, and  when  possible  compelled  the  m  to  lis- 
ten to  Christian  sermons.  Whoever  entered  the 
synagogue,  and  saw  the  Jewish  worshipers  hop, 
jump,  and  dance  about  with  the  roll  of  the  Law  in 
their  arms,  serious,  respectable  men  withal,  of  Span- 
ish stateliness,  had  to  take  them  for  madmen.  In 
fact,  a  mental  disease  prevailed,  which  made  men 
childish;  even  the  most  disdnguished  in  the  com* 
munity  succumbed  to  it. 

Manoel  Texeira,  also  called  Isaac  Seitor  Texetra, 
was  bom  about  1630,  and  died  about  1695.  Some 
months  before  the  death  of  his  father,  Diego  Texeira, 
a  Marrano  nobleman  who  had  emigrated  from  Por^ 
tugal  and  settled  at  Hamburg,  Manoel  became  res- 
ident minister,  banker,  and  confidant  of  Christina, 
former  queen  of  Sweden.  She  valued  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  honesty,  his  noble  bearing,  and  his 
shrewdness.  She  exchanged  letters  wioi  him  on 
important  affairs,  conferred  with  him  on  the  political 
interests  of  Europe,  and  credited  him  wim  deep, 
statesmanlike  views.  During  her  residence  at 
Hamburg  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Manod  Tex- 
eira*s  house,  to  the  vexation  of  the  local  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities — who  were  hostile  to  die  Jews— and 
remained  quite  unconcerned,  although  the  Protest- 
ant preachers  censured  her  severely  from  the 
pulpits.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  resorted  to  Tex- 
eira*s  house,  and  played  with  him  for  hi^^li  stakes. 
This  Jewish  cavalier  also  belonged  to  Sabbatai's  ad- 
herents, and  joined  in  the  absurd  dances  ;  as  also 
the  skillful  and  famous  physician  Bendito  de  Castro 
(Baruch  Nehemiah),  now  advanced  in  years,  for  a 
time  the  physician  of  the  queen  during  her  residence 
in  Hamburg.  De  Castro  was  at  that  time  director 
of  the  Hamburg  community^  and  by  his  order  the 
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Messianic  follies  were  practiced  in  the  synagogue. 
Jacob  Sasportas»  who  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
plague  in  London  at  that  time  resided  in  Hamburg, 
used  serious  arguments  and  satire  against  this  Mes- 
sianic delusion ;  but  he  could  not  make  his  voice 
heard,  and  only  just  escaped  rough  handling  by  the 
Sabbatians.  The  community  recendy  established 
in  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  which  had 
elected  Jacob  Sasportas  as  chief  rabbi»  was  no  less 
possessed  with  this  craze*  It  derived  additional 
encouragement  from  contact  with  Christian  enthu- 
siasts vmo  hoped  to  bring  about  the  millennium. 
Curious  reports  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was 
said,  that  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  ship  had  ap- 
peared,  with  silken  saSs  and  ropes,  manned  by  sail- 
ors who  spoke  Hebrew.  The  nag  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, "The  Twelve  Tribes  or  Families  of  Israel." 
Believers  living  in  London  in  English  fashion  offered 
wagers  at  the  odds  of  ten  to  one  that  Sabbatai 
would  be  anointed  king  at  Jerusalem  within  tuo 
years,  and  drew  formal  bills  of  exchange  upon  the 
issue.  Wherever  Jews  dwelt,  news  of  the  Kabbal- 
istic  Messiah  of  Smyrna  penetrated,  and  everywhere 
produced  wild  excitement.  The  little  community 
of  Avignon,  which  was  not  treated  in  the  mildest 
manner  by  the  papal  officers,  prepared  to  emigrate 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1666. 

If  Sabbatai  Zevi  had  not  hitherto  firmly  believed 
in  himself  and  nis  dignity,  this  homage  from  nearly 
the  whole  Jewish  race  nuist  have-  awakened  con- 
viction. Ever}''  day  advices,  mes!seiigers,  and  depu- 
tations came  pouring  in,  greeting  him  in  most  flat- 
tering terms  as  king  of  the  Jews,  placing  life  and 
property  at  his  disposal,  and  overwhelming  him 
with  gifts*  Had  he  been  a  man  of  resolute  deter- 
mination and  strength  of  will,  he  might  have  ob- 
tained results  of  importance  with  this  genuine  en- 
thusiasm and  wiUmg  devotion  of  his  believers.  Even 
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Spinoza  entertained  the  possibility,  with  this  favor 
able  opportunity  and  the  mutability  of  human  things, 
that  the  jews  migfht  re-establish  their  king^dom, 
and  again  be  the  chosen  of  God.  But  Sabbatai 
Zevi  was  satisfied  with  the  savor  of  incense.  He 
cherished  no  ^reat  design,  or  rather,  he  lived  in  the 
delusion  that  men's  expectations  would  fulfill  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord  by  a  miracle.  Samuel 
Primo  and  some  of  his  confidants  appear,  however, 
to  have  followed  a  fixed  plan,  namely,  to  modify  the 
Rabbinical  system,  or  even  to  abolish  it.  That  was 
in  reality  implied  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  The 
fundamental  conception  of  the  Zohar,  the  Bible  of  the 
Kabbalists,  is  that  in  the  time  of  grace,  in  the  world 
of  order  (Olam  ha-Tikkun),  the  laws  of  Judaism,  the 
regulations  concerning  lawful  and  forbidden  things, 
would  completely  lose  their  significance.  Now  this 
time,  the  Sabbatians  thought,  had  already  beg^n; 
consequently,  the  minute  ritualistic  code  of  the 
Shuldum  Aruch  ought  no  longer  to  be  held  bindin^^. 
Whether  Sabbatai  nimself  drew  this  conclusion,  is 
doubtful.  But  some  of  his  trusted  adherents  gave 
this  theory  prominence*  A  certain  bittemess 
towards  the  Talmud  and  the  Talmudic  method  of 
teadung  prevailed  in  this  circle.  The  Sabbatian 
nwstics  felt  themselves  confined  by  the  close  meshes 
of  the  Rabbtnical  network,  and  sought  to  disentangle 
it  loop  by  loop.  They  set  up  a  new  deity,  substi- 
tuting a  man-god  for  the  God  of  Israel.  In  their 
wanton  extravagance  the  Kabbalists  had  so  entirely 
changed  the  conception  of  the  deity,  that  it  had 
dwindled  away  into  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  had  so  exalted  and  magnified  the  Messiah,  that 
he  was  close  to  God.  The  Sabbatians,  or  one  of 
them  (Samuel  Primo?),  built  on  this  foundation. 
From  the  Divine  bosom  (the  Ancient  of  Days), 
they  said,  a  new  divine  personage  had  sprung, 
capable  of  restoring  the  order  in  the  world  intended 
m  the  original  plan  of  Divine  Perfection.   This  new 
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person  was  the  Holy  King  (Malka  Kadisha),  the 
Messiah,  the  Primal  Man  (Adam  Kadmon),  who 
would  destroy  evil,  sin,  and  corruption,  and  cause 
the  dried-up  streams  of  grace  to  flow  again.  He, 
the  holy  king-,  the  Messiah,  is  the  true  God,  the  re- 
deemer and  saviour  of  the  world,  the  God  of  Israel; 
to  him  alone  should  prayers  be  addressed.  The 
Holy  King,  or  Messiah,  combines  two  natures-— one 
male,  the  other  female ;  he  can  do  more  on  account 
of  his  higher  wisdom  than  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
Samuel  Pnmo,  who  dispatched  circulars  and  ordi- 
nances in  the  name  of  the  Messianic  king,  often 
used  the  signature,  I,  the  Lord,  your  God,  Sabbatai 
Zevi."  Whether  the  Smyrna  &natic  authorized  such 
blasphemous  presumptuousness  cannot  be  decided, 
any  more  than  whether  in  his  heart  he  considered 
the  Jewish  law  null  and  void.  For,  although  some 
Sabbatians,  who  uttered  these  absurdities,  pretended 
to  have  heard  them  from  his  own  lips,  other  disciples 
asserted  that  he  was  an  adherent  of  trsufitionu  Ju- 
daism. 

The  truth  probably  is  that  Sabbatat  Zevi,  ab- 
sorbed in  idle  ruminating,  accepted  everything  whidi 
the  more  energetic  among  nis  followers  taught  or 
suggested.  'Aey  began  the  dissolution  of  Judaism 
by  the  transformation  of  the  fast  of  the  tenth  of 
Tebeth  (Asara  be-Tebeth)  into  a  day  of  rejoicing. 
Samuel  Primo,  in  the  name  of  his  divinity,  directed 
a  circular  to  the  whole  of  Israel  in  semi-official  form: 

"  The  first-begotten  Son  of  Gotl,  SahbataT  Zevi,  Messiah  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  people  of  Israel,  to  all  the  suns  of  Israel,  Peace  1  Since 
have  been  aeemed  worthy  to  behold  the  great  day  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  God's  word  by  the  prophets,  your  lament  and  sorrow  must 
be  changed  into  joy,  and  your  fast!n][r  into  merriment,  for  ye  shall 
weep  no  more.  Rejoice  with  song  and  melody,  and  change  the  day 
formerly  spent  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  into  a  day  of  jubOee,  because 
I  have  appeared.** 

So  firmly  rooted  in  men's  minds  was  faith  in  Sab- 
batai Zevi,  that  the  communities  which  the  letter 
reached  in  time  discontinued  this  fast,  although 
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they  believed  that  they  could  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  only  by  strict  abstinence.  The  staunch 
orthodox  party,  however,  was  shocked  at  this  innova- 
tion. They  could  not  conceive  the  Mesbiah  as  other 
than  a  pious  rabbi,  who,  if  possible,  would  invent 
fresh  burdens.  A  thousand  tim'^s  had  they  read  in 
the  Zohar,  and  repeated  to  one  another,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Messiah  the  days  of  mourning  would  be 
changed  into  days  of  feasting,  and  the  Law  in  gen- 
eral would  be  no  longer  binding ;  but  when  words 
were  changed  into  deeds,  horror  seized  them. 
Those  rabbis  who  before  had  regarded  the  move- 
ment half  incredulously,  or  had  not  interfered  with  the 
penances  and  deeds  of  active  benevolence  to  which 
many  of  the  Sabbattans  had  felt  prompted,  thereby 
giving  silent  assent,  now  raised  their  voice  against 
Sie  law-destroying  Messiahship,  There  b^;an  to 
be  formed  in  every  large  community  a  small  party 
of  unbelievers  (Kofrim),  chiefly  men  learned  in  the 
Talmud,  who  desired  to  guard  the  established  re* 
ligion  against  attacks  and  disruption. 

Rabbmical  Judaism  and  the  Kabbala,  hitherto  in 
dose  confederation,  began  to  be  at  variance  with 
eadi  odier;  this  doubtful  ally  showinc^  herself  at 
last  in  her  true  form  as  the  enemy  of  Rabbinism. 
But  this  sobering  discovery,  that  uie^  Kabbala  was 
a  serpent  nursed  into  life  by  the  rabbis  themselves, 
was  recognized  only  by  a  few.  They  still  remained  true 
to  her,  imputing  the  growing  hostility  to  the  Shul- 
chan  Aruch  to  Sabbatal  and  his  aiders  and  abettors. 
It  was  too  late,  their  voices  were  drowned  in  shouts 
of  joy.  Solomon  Algazi,  and  some  members  of  the 
Sni)  rna  rabbinate  who  shared  Ins  opinions,  tried  to 
oppose  the  abolition  of  the  fast,  but  were  nearly 
stoned  to  death  by  the  multitude  of  believers,  and 
were  obliged,  like  Aaron  de  la  I'apa,  to  leave  the 
city  in  haste. 

But  the  Messiah  was  at  last  forced  to  tear  him- 
self out  of  his  fool's  paradise  and  the  atmosphere 
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of  incense  in  Smyrna,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
work  in  the  Turidsh  capital^either  because  his  fol- 
lowers compelled  him  to  put  his  light,  not  under  a 
tnishel*  but  upon  it,  that  the  world  at  large  might 
see  it,  or  because  the  cadi  could  no  longer  endure 
the  mad  behavior  of  the  Jews,  and  did  not  wish  to 
bear  the  sole  responsibility.  It  is  said  that  the  cadi 
gave  Sabbata!  Zevi  three  days  to  go  to  Constantly 
nople  and  appear  before  the  highest  Turkish  author- 
ities. In  his  delusion,  Zevi  perhaps  believed  that 
a  miracle  would  fulfill  the  prophecies  of  Nathan 
Ghazati  and  other  prophets,  that  he  would  easily  be 
able  to  take  the  crown  Ironi  the  sultan.  He  pre- 
pared for  his  journey.  Before  he  left  Smyrna,  he 
divided  the  world  among  his  six-and-twenty  faithful 
ones,  and  called  them  kings  and  princes.  His 
brothers,  Elijah  and  Joseph  Zevi,  received  the  Iion*s 
share  ;  the  former  was  named  king  of  kings,  the 
latter  king  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  To  his  other 
faithful  followers  he  disclosed,  in  Kabhalistic  lan- 
guage, which  soul  of  the  former  kings  of  Judah  or 
Israel  dwelt  in  each  of  their  bodies,  that  is,  had 
passed  into  them  by  transmigration.  Among  the 
better  known  names  were  those  of  the  companion 
of  his  youth,  Isaac  Silveira,  and  Abraham  Yachini  at 
Constantinople,  who  had  imparted  to  him  the  art  of 
mystidsm.  Raphael  Joseph  Chelebi  could  least  of 
all  be  passed  over ;  he  had  been  the  first  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Messiah,  and  was  called  King  Joash. 
A  Marrano  physician,  who  had  escaped  from  Por- 
tugal, and  was  his  devoted  adherent,  received  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Even  his  former  opponent 
Chayim  Penya  received  a  kingdom  of  his  own.  A 
beggar,  Abraham  Rubio  of  Smyrna,  was  likewise 
raised  to  a  throne,  under  the  name  of  Josiah,  and  was 
so  firmly  convinced  of  his  approaching  sovereignty 
that  he  refused  large  sums  for  his  imaginary  kingdom. 

Sabbata!  Zevi  appears  purposely  to  have  started 
on  his  Messianic  journey  to  Constantinople  exactly 
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at  the  beginnings  of  the  mystic  year  1666.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  oi  his  followers,  his  secretary 
Samuel  Primo  being-  in  his  train.  He  had  an- 
nounced the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople, 
but  circumstances  proved  false  to  him.  The  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  had  to  con  tend  with  bad  weather, 
and  the  voyai^c  was  prolonged  by  weeks.  Since 
the  sea  did  not  devour  him,  tlic  Sal)batians  com- 
posed marvelous  stories  describing  how  the  storm 
and  the  waves  had  obeyed  the  Messiah.  At 
some  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Dardanelles  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  weather-beaten  vessel  were  obliged 
to  land,  and  there  Sabbatal  was  arrested  bv  Turkish 
officers,  sent  to  take  him  prisoner.  The  grand 
vizir,  Ahmed  Coprili,  had  heard  of  the  excitement 
of  the  Jews  in  Smyrna,  and  desired  to  suppress  it. 
The  officers  had  strict  orders  to  bring  the  pretended 
redeemer  in  fetters  to  the  capital,  and  therefore 
hastened  to  meet  the  ship  by  which  he  came.  Ac- 
cording to  orders,  they  put  him  in  fetters,  and 
brought  him  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople,  because  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  was 
near.  Informed  by  a  messenger  of  his  arrival  at 
Cheknese  Kutschuk,  his  followers  hastened  from 
the  capital  to  see  him,  but  found  him  in  a  pitiable 
plight  and  in  chains.  The  money  whicb  they 
brought  with  them  procured  him  some  alleviation, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  (February,  1666),  he 
was  brought  by  sea  to  Constantinople — ^but  in  how 
different  a  manner  to  what  he  and  his  believers  had 
anticipated  !  However,  his  coming  caused  excite- 
ment. At  tlie  landing--place  there  was  such  a  crowd 
of  Jews  and  1  urks  who  desired  to  see  the  Wcssiali, 
that  the  police  were  obliged  to  superintend  the  dis- 
embarkation. An  under-pasha  commissioned  to 
receive  him  welcomed  the  man-gotl  with  a  vigorous 
box  on  the  ear.  Sal)l)ai3i  Zevi  is  said,  however,  to 
have  wisely  turned  the  other  cheek  to  the  blow 
Since  he  could  not  play  the  part  oi  the  triumphant. 
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he  at  least  wished  to  play  that  of  the  sufTering  Mes- 
siah with  good  grace.  When  brought  before  the 
deputy-vizir  (Kaimakam),  Mustapha  Pasha,  he  did 
not  stand  the  first  test  brilliantly.  Asked  what  his 
intentions  were,  and  why  he  had  roused  the  Jews  to 
sudi  a  pitch  of  excitement,  Sabbatai  is  said  to  have 
answeral  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  Jewish 
Chacham,  come  from  Jerusalem  to  the  capital  to  col- 
lect dms ;  he  could  not  help  it  if  the  lews  testified 
so  much  devotion  to  him.  Mustapha  thereupon 
sent  him  to  a  prison  in  which  insolvent  Jewish  debt* 
ors  were  coi^ned. 

Far  from  being  disappointed  at  this  treatment, 
his  followers  in  Constantinople  persisted  in  their 
delusion.  For  some  days  they  kept  quietly  at  home, 
because  the  street  bo)'s  mocked  them  by  shouting, 
**  Is  he  coming ?  is  he  coming?"  (Gheldi  mi»  Gheldi 
mi.)  But  they  soon  began  again  to  assert  that  he 
was  the  true  Messiah,  and  that  the  sufferings  which 
he  had  encountered  were  necessary,  a  condition  to 
his  (glorification.  The  propiiets  continued  to  pro- 
claim the  speedy  redemption  of  Sabbatai  and  of  all 
Israel.  A  Turkish  dervish  filled  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople with  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  whose 
enemies  said  that  Sabbatai's  followers  had  bribed 
him.  Thousands  crowded  daily  to  Sabbatai's  place 
of  confinement  merely  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 
English  merchants  whose  claims  were  not  satisfied 
by  their  Jewish  debtors  applied  to  the  Messiah. 
An  order  in  his  ]\aadwriting,  admonishing  defaulters 
to  do  justice  to  their  creditors,  as  otherwise  they 
would  have  no  share  in  his  joy  and  glory,  had  the 
best  effect.  Samuel  Primo  took  care  that  most  fab- 
ulous accounts  should  reach  the  Jews  of  Smyrna 


Messiah  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  At  heart»  he 
wrote,  they  were  all  convinced  of  his  dignit\ .  The 
expectations  of  the  Jews  ¥rere  raised  to  a  still  higher 
pitch,  and  the  most  exaggerated  hopes  fostered  to 
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a  i^reater  degree.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  palpable 
miracle  that  summary  Turkish  justice  sUlowed  him, 
the  rebellious  Jew,  to  live.  Did  not  this  act  of 
mercy  prove  that  he  was  feared?  The  Turkish 
government  in  fact  seems  to  have  stood  in  awe  of 
the  Jewish  Messiah.  The  Cretan  war  was  impend- 
ing,  which  demanded  all  the  energy  of  the  half- 
exhausted  Turkish  empire.  The  prudent  grand 
vizir,  Ahmed  Coprili,  did  not  like  to  sentence  him 
to  death,  thus  making  a  fresh  martyr,  and  causing 
a  desperate  riot  among  the  Jews.  Even  the  Turks, 
charmed  by  Sabbatai's  manner,  and  deceived  by  ex- 
traordinary  miraculous  manifestations,  especially  by 
the  prophecies  of  women  and  children,  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  worshipers.  It  seemed  to  Coprili 
ec^ually  dangerous  to  leave  Sabl)alai,  durin|^  his  ab- 
sence at  the  war,  in  Constantinople,  where  he  might 
easily  add  fuel  to  the  ever-increasing  excitement  in 
the  capital.  He  therefore  commanded,  after  Sab- 
batai  had  been  imprisoned  in  Constantinople  for 
two  months — from  the  beginning  of  February  to 
April  17 — that  he  be  taken  to  the  castle  oi  the 
Dardanelles  at  Abydos,  where  state-prisoners  were 
wont  to  hr.  kept  in  custody.  It  was  a  mild  confine- 
ment;  sonio  of  his  friends,  amonq-  them  Samuel 
Primo,  were  allowed  to  acconii)anv  him  thither. 
The  Sabbatians  called  this  fortress  by  a  mystical 
name,  the  Tower  of  Strength  (IMigdal  Oz). 

If  Sabbatai  Zevi  had  doubted  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  courage  rose  through  his  change  of  abode, 
the  respectful  clemency  shown  him  by  the  divan, 
and  the  steady  and  increasing  devotion  of  the  Jews. 
He  felt  himself  the  Messiah  again.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles  on  April  19,  the  day 
of  preparation  for  the  Passover,  he  slew  a  Paschal 
lamb  for  himself  and  his  followers,  and  ate  it  with 
the  fat,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Talmud. 
He  is  said,  while  doing  so,  to  have  used  a  blessing 
which  implied  that  the  Mosaic*  Talmudic*  and  Rab- 
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binical  law  was  abrogated — **  Blessed  be  God,  who 
hath  restored  again  that  which  was  forbidden."  At 
Abydos  he  held  regular  court  with  the  large  sums 
of  money  which  his  brothers  and  his  rich  adherents 
sent  him  with  lavish  hand.  His  wife  Sarah,  who 
was  allowed  to  rmain  with  him,  demeaned  herself 
as  the  Messianic  queen,  and  bewitdied  the  multitude 
by  her  charms.  From  the  Turkish  capital  a  number 
of  ships  conveyed  his  followers  to  the  castle  of  the 
Dardanelles.  The  fare  on  vessels  rose  in  conse* 
quence  daily.  From  other  countries  and  condnents, 
too,  ci^wds  of  Jews  streamed  to  the  place  of  his 
captivity,  in  the  hope  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  be* 
holding  him.  The  governor  of  the  castle  reaped 
advantage  thereby,  tor  he.  charc;^ecl  the  visitors  en- 
trance money,  and  raised  it  to  fil  tccn  or  thirty  marks 
a  he  ad.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  profited, 
because  they  could  earn  high  prices  for  board  and 
lodging.  A  veritable  shower  of  gold  poured  into 
Abydos.  The  impression  which  these  facts,  indus- 
triously circulated  and  exaggerated,  made  on  the 
Jews  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  effect 
which  they  produced,  are  indescribable.  With  few 
exceptions  all  were  convinced  of  Sabbatai's  Mcs- 
siahship,  and  of  a  speedy  redemption,  in  two  years 
at  the  latest.  They  ari»-ued  that  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  <^o  to  the  Turkish  capital,  ahhounh  he 
had  openly  |>roclaimed  the  dethronement  of  the 
sultan,  yet  had  not  forfeited  his  life,  but  had  been 
left  in  a  sort  of  mock  imprisonment.  What  more 
was  needed  to  confirm  the  predictions  of  prophets 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  ?  The  Jews  accord- 
ingly prepared  seriously  to  return  to  their  onginal 
home*  In  Hungary  they  be^n  to  unroof  their 
houses.  In  large  commercial  cities,  where  Jews 
took  the  lead  in  wholesale  business,  such  as  Am-  i 
sterdam,  Leghorn,  and  Hamburg,  stagnation  of  | 
trade  ensued.  In  almost  all  syna^gues  his  initials, J 
S  and  Z,  were  posted  up  with  more  or  less  adorn- 
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ment.  Almost  everywhere  a  prayer  for  him  was 
inserted  in  the  following  form :  "  Bless  our  Lord 
and  King,  the  holy  and  righteous  Sabbatai  Zevi,the 
Messiah  of  the  God  of  Jacob."  In  Europe  the  eyes 
of  all  communities  were  directed  to  Amsterdam,  the 
representatives  of  which  adhered  to  the  movement 
most  enthusiastically.  Every  post-day  which  brought 
fresh  letters  was  a  holiday  for  them.  The  Amster* 
dam  Jews  showed  their  joy  openly,  and  were  afraid 
neither  of  the  Christian  population  nor  of  the  mag- 
istrates. Isaac  Naar,  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  rich 
Abraham  Pereira,  prepared  themsehres  for  a  journey 
to  the  Messiah,  and  the  former  ironicallyannounced 
it  to  the  unbelieving  Jacob  Sasportas.  The  Ham- 
burg community  always  imitated  that  of  Amster- 
dam, or  went  beyond  it.  The  coundl  introduc:ed 
the  custom  of  praying  for  Sabbatai  Zevi,  not  only 
on  Saturday,  but  also  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Tht!  unbelievers  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
synagogue  and  join  in  the  prayer  with  a  loud  Amen. 
And  all  this  was  done  at  the  sugtfestion  of  the  edu- 
cated physician  Bendito  de  Castro.  1  he  believers 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  their  opponents  if  they 
ventured  to  utter  a  word  of  censure  acfainst  Sab- 
batai. At  Venice,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  quarrc  1  broke 
out  between  the  Sabbatians  and  their  opponents, 
and  one  of  the  latter  nearly  lost  his  life.  When 
Sabbatai  was  asked  how  the  Kofrim  (unbelievers) 
should  be  dealt  with,  he,  or  Samuel  Primo,  answered 
that  they  might  b(^  put  to  death  without  ado,  even 
on  the  Sabbath ;  the  executors  of  such  punishment 
were  sure  to  enjoy  eternal  bliss.  A  h  arned  l  al- 
mudist  at  Buda,  Jacob  Ashkenazi  of  Wiina,  whose 
son  and  grandson  became  zealous  persecutors  of 
the  Sabbatians,  was  guided  by  the  decision,  and  de- 
clared a  member  of  the  community  worthy  of  death, 
because  he  would  not  say  the  blessing  for  Sabbatai 
Zevi.  In  Moravia  (at  Nikolsburg)  there  were  such 
violent  dissensions  and  tumults  in  consequence  of 
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the  craze  about  the  Messiah,  that  the  g"Overnor  of 
the  province  was  oblia;cd  to  post  up  notices  to  calm 
men's  minds.  At  Salee,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Africa,  the  ruUng  Emir  Gailan  (Gailand)  ordered 
A  persecution  of  the  Jews,  because  they  too  openly 
displayed  the  hope  of  their  coming  redemption. 

Many  Christians  shared  the  delusive  faith  in  the 
new  Messiah,  and  the  weekly  tidings  from  the  East 
concerning  Sabbatai  Zevi  and  his  doings  made  an 
overwhelming  impression  on  them.  At  Hamburg, 
for  example,  pious  Protestants  betook  themselves  to 
the  proselytizing  preacher  Esdras  Edzard,  and 
asked  him  what  was  to  be  done : 

We  have  certain  accounts,  not  only  from  Jews,  but  also  from  our 
Chnsuan  corr^pondents  at  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Constantinople,  and 
other  places  in  Turkey,  that  the  new  Messiah  of  the  Jews  does  many 

miracles,  and  th*;  Jews  of  the  whole  world  flock  to  him.  What  will 
become  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  belief  in  our  Messiah  i" 

The  attention  bestowed  by  educated  dasses  of 
Christians  upon  the  extraordinary  events*  which 
were  published  as  news  of  the  day,  in  turn  enhanced 
the  credulity  of  die  Jews.   In  snort»  every  drcum- 

stance  tended  to  increase  the  deception.  Only 
Jacob  Sasportas  raised  his  warning  voice  against 

the  irnp(3sture.  He  sent  letters  in  all  directions, 
here  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  current  rumors, 
there  to  collect  exact  information.  He  failed  to 
obtain  striking  evidence  of  Sabbatai 's,  or  Nathan's, 
roguery.  Forged  letters  and  documents  were  the 
order  of  the  day ;  conscientiousness  and  uprightness 
had  utterly  disappeared.  Thus  the  mist  of  false  be- 
lief grew  thicker  and  thicker,  and  one  was  no  longer 
able  to  get  at  the  truth. 

For  three  months,  from  April  to  July,  Sabbatai 
had  been  leading  the  life  of  a  prince  in  the  castle 
of  the  Dardanelles,  intent  only  upon  his  own  apothe- 
osis. Hither  from  caprice  or  at  Samuel  Primo's  sug- 
gestion, he  declared  the  fast  of  the  i  7th  Tammuz  to 
be  abolished,  because  on  this  day  he  had  realized  his 
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Messianic  character*  Was  this  a  mere  freak,  or  was 
it  done  with  the  intention  of  accustoming  his  adher* 
ents  to  the  abolition  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  ?  At  all 
events,  he  appointed  the  23d  of  Tammuz  (July  25th), 
a  Monday,  to  be  kept  as  a  strict  Sabbath.  More 
than  four  thousand  Jews,  men  and  women,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Abydos,  celebrated  this  new  Sabbath 
with  great  scrupulousness.  Sabbatal,  or  his  secre* 
tary,  sent  circulars  to  the  communities  directing 
them  to  celebrate  the  next  fast,  the  ninth  of  Ab,  his 
birthLla)\  as  a  festival  by  a  special  service,  ^\ith 
Psalms  specially  chosen,  with  eating  of  choice  jneats, 
and  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  singing.  He  is  said 
to  have  contemplated  the  annulling  of  all  the  Jewish 
festivals,  even  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  others  in  their  stead.  But  before  this 
could  be  done,  he  was  guilty  in  his  pride  of  an  act 
of  folly  which  caused  the  whole  fabric  to  collapse. 

Among  the  many  tliousand  visitors  from  far  and 
near,  two  Poles  from  Lemberg  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  him,  to  confirm  their  faith  and  feast  on  his  count- 
enance;. One  was  Isaiah,  son  of  a  highly-esteemed 
Rabbinical  authority,  the  aged  David  Levi  (Ture 
Zahab),  and  grandson  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Joel 
Serkes ;  the  other,  his  half-brother,  Leb  Herz. 
From  these  two  Poles  Sabbatal  heard  that  in  the 
distant  land  from  which  they  came,  another  prophet, 
Nehemiah  Cohen,  was  announcing  the  approach  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom,  but  not  through  Sabbatal. 
He  gave  Isaiah  Levi  a  laconic  letter  to  take  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  promised  the  Jews  of  Poland 
revenge  for  the  massacre  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  Nehemiah  to  come  to  him 
with  ail  speed.  He  laid  so  much  stress  on  Nehe* 
miah*s  coming,  that  he  made  his  followers  eager  for 
his  arrival.  The  two  Poles  traveled  back  delighted 
to  Lemberg,  and  everywhere  told  of  the  splendor 
amid  ndiich  they  had  seen  the  Messiah.  N^emiah 
was  order^  to  hasten  to  Sabbatai»  and  he  was  not 
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deterred  by  the  length  of  the  journey.  When  he 
arrived  at  Abydos  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
he  was  immediately  admitted  to  an  audience  which 
lasted  several  days.  The  Polish  prophet  and  the 
Smyrna  Messiah  did  not  laugh  in  one  aiioLher's  faces, 
like  two  auqfiirs,  but  carried  on  a  grave  discussion. 
The  subject  of  tlieir  mystical  coaversation  remained 
unknown,  as  may  be  imagined.  It  was  said  to  con- 
cern the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah — the  Messiah  of 
Ephraim — ^whether  or  not  he  had  appeared  and 
perished,  as  had  been  predicted.  Nehemiah  was 
not  convinced  by  the  long  argument,  and  did  not 
conceal  the  fact.  On  this  account,  the  ^Einatical 
Sabbatians  are  said  to  have  secretly  made  signs  to 
one  another  to  do  away  with  this  dangerous  Pole. 
He  fortunately  escaped  from  the  castle,  betook  him- 
self forthwith  to  Adrianople,  to  the  Kaimakam  Mus- 
tapha,  became  a  Mahometan,  and  betrayed  the  fan- 
tastic and  treasonable  designs  which  Sabbatal  Zevi 
cherished,  and  which,  he  said,  had  remained  unknown 
to  the  government,  only  because  the  overseer  of  the 
castle  of  Dardanelles  had  an  interest  in  the  con- 
course of  Jews. 

The  Kaimakam  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the 
sultan,  Mahomet  IV,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  Sabbatal  was  maturely  considered, 
the  mufti  Vanni  being  also  admitted  to  aid  the  de- 
liberations. To  make  short  work  with  the  rebellious 
schemer  appeared  impracticable  to  the  council,  par- 
ticularly as  Mahometans  also  followed  him.  U  he 
should  fall  as  a  martyr,  a  new  sect  might  arise,  which 
would  kindle  fresh  disturi)ances.  Vanni,  a  prosely- 
tizing" priest,  proposed  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
bring-  Sal)batai  over  to  Islam.  This  advice  was 
followed,  and  the  sultan's  piiysician  (Hakim  Bashi), 
a  Jewish  renegade,  by  name  Guidon,  was  employed 
as  the  medium.  A  messenger  suddenly  appeared 
at  Abydos,  drove  away  the  Jews,  who  were  besiog- 
ing  the  Messiah  i^th  homage,  conveyed  him  to 
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Adrianople,  and  brought  him  first  to  the  Hakim 
Bashi,  who,  as  a  former  coreligionist,  would  be  able 
to  convert  him  the  more  easily.  The  physician  rep- 
resented to  him  the  dreadful  punishment  that  would 
inevitably  befall  him — he  would  be  bound,  and 
.scourged  through  the  streets  with  burning  torches, 
if  he  did  not  appease  the  wrath  of  the  sultan  by 
adopting  Islamism.  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
call  to  apostatize  from  Judaism  cost  the  conceited 
Messiah  ^reat  mental  conflict.  He  had  not  much 
manly  courage,  and  Judaism,  in  its  existing  form,  was 
perhaps  dead  for  him.  So  he  adopted  Guidon's 
advice.  The  following  day  (Elul  13,  September  14, 
1666)  he  was  brought  before  the  sultan.  He  imme- 
diatdy  cast  off  his  Jewish  head-dress,  in  sign  of  con- 
tempt ;  a  page  offered  him  a  white  Turk^h  turban 
and  a  green  instead  of  the  black  mantle  which  he 
wore,  and  so  his  conversion  to  the  Mahometan 
religion  was  accomplished.  When  his  dress  was 
changed,  it  is  said  that  several  pounds  of  biscuit 
were  found  in  his  loose  trousers.  The  sultan  was 
highly  pleased  at  this  termination  of  the  movement; 
prayfi  him  the  name  of  Mehmed  Effendi,  and  ap- 
pointed htm  his  door-keeper— Caplgi  Bashi  Otorak 
^with  a  considerable  monthly  salary;  he  was  to 
renuun  near  the  sultan.  The  Messiah's  iKrife,  Sarah, 
the  Polish  rabbi's  fair  daughter  of  loose  behavior, 
likewise  became  a  Mahometan,  under  the  name  of 
Fauma  Kadin,  and  received  ridi  presents  from  the 
sultana.  Some  of  Sabbatal's  followers  also  went 
over  to  Islam.  The  mufti  Vanni  instructed  them  in 
the  Mahometan  religion.  Sabbata!  is  said  to  have 
married  a  Mahometan  slave,  in  addition  to  his  wife 
Sarah,  at  the  command  of  the  mufti.  Nehemiah 
Cohen,  who  had  brought  about  this  sudden  change, 
did  not  remain  in  Turkey,  but  returned  to  Poland, 
took  off  the  turban,  and  lived  quietly  without  breath- 
ing a  word  of  what  had  happened.  He  disappeared 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  come  forward.   The  ex-Mes« 
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siah  impudently  wrote,  some  days  after  his  conver- 
sion, to  his  brothers  at  Smyrna:  "God  has  made 
me  an  Ishmaelite  ;  He  commanded,  and  it  was  dorie. 
The  ninth  day  of  my  regeneration."  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  the  rabbis  and  presidents  of  schools  at 
Amsterdam  assembled,  and  sent  a  letter  of  homage 
to  Sabbatai  Zevi,  to  testify  their  belief  in  and 
submission  to  him.  The  semi-Spinozist  Dionysius 
(Benjamin)  Musaphia,  vexed  at  not  being"  invited, 
wrote  a  separate  letter  to  Sabbatai  Zevi,  signed  by 
himself  and  two  members  of  the  school  (Elul  24th). 
A  week  later,  twenty-four  distin<nilshed  men  of 
Amsterdam  sent  anotlier  letter  of  homage  to  the 
apostate  Messiah.  At  their  head  was  Abraham 
Gideon  Abudiente.  Did  these  letters  reach  the 
Maiiometan  Mehmed  Effendi  ?  At  Hamburg,  where 
likewise  his  conversion  was  not  stispected,  the  bless- 
ing was  five  times  pronounced  over  the  renegade 
Sabbatal»  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (October  9, 
1666). 

But  when  the  rumor  of  his  apostasy  went  the 
rounds  of  the  communities^  and  could  no  longer  be 
denied,  confidence  was  succeeded  by  a  bewildering 
sense  of  disenchantment  and  shame.  The  highest 
representative  of  Judaism  had  abandoned  and  be- 
trayed it!  Chayim  Benvenisti,  the  rabbi  of  Smyrna, 
who  had  invested  the  false  Messiah  with  audiority 
from  motives  £u*  from  honorable,  almost  died  of 
shame.  Mahometans  and  Christians  pointed  with 
scorn  at  the  blind,  credulous  Jews*  The  street  boys 
in  Turkey  openly  je«red  at  Jewish  passers-by.  But 
this  ridicule  was  not  all.  So  wiaespread  a  com- 
motion could  not  die  out  and  leave  no  trace.  The 
sultan  thought  of  destroying  all  the  Jews  in  his 
empire,  because  they  had  formed  rebellious  plans, 
and  of  ordering  all  children  under  seven  to  be 
brought  up  in  Islamism.  The  newly  converted  \ 
Mahometan,  Mehmed  Effendi,  in  order  to  revenge 
himself,  is  said  to  have  betrayed  his  own  plans,  and  / 
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the  consent  of  the  Jews  thereto.  Two  councilors 
and  the  sultana-mother  are  reported  to  have  dis- 
suaded the  sultan  from  his  desig^n  by  the  obser\'a- 
tion  that  the  Jews  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having 
been  misled.  Fifty  chief  rabbis,  however,  because 
they  had  neglected  their  duty  in  teaching  the  people, 
were  to  be  executed — twelve  from  Constantinople, 
twelve  from  Smyrna,  and  the  remaining  twenty-six 
from  the  other  communities  in  Turkey.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  special  miracle  that  this  resolution  re- 
mained a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  even 
have  to  pay  a  fine.  The  division  in  the  communities 
might  have  had  even  worse  consequences,  if  the 
unbelievers  had  heaped  scorn  and  mockery  upon 
the  late  devotees.  But  the  colleges  of  rabbis  in 
the  East  interposed,  and  sought  to  appease  and 
reconcile,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate  anyone 
who,  by  wordjor  deed,  offended  a  former  Sabbatian. 

Although  men's  minds  were  calmed  for  the 
moment,  it  was  long  before  peace  was  restored. 
After  the  first  surprise  at  SabtKitars  conversion  was 
over,  his  zealous  followers,  especially  at  Smyrna, 
b^g;an  to  recover.  They  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  had  really  been  running  after  a 
shadow.  There  must  be,  or  have  been,  some  truth 
in  Sabbatai*s  Messianic  claims,  since  all  signs  so 
entirely  agreed.  The  Kabbalists  easily  got  over 
objections.  Sabbatai  had  not  turned  Mahometan  ; 
a  phantom  had  played  that  pan,  while  he  himself 
li  id  retired  to  heaven  or  to  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
Would  soon  appear  ai^ain  to  acconiplish  the  work  of 
r(:deinption.  As  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity mystical  believers  (Docet:e)  interpreted  the 
cnicifixion  of  Jesus  as  a  phantasm,  so  now  thorough- 
going mystics  explained  Sabbatai's  apostasy  from 
Judaism.  Others,  such  as  Samuel  Primo,  Jacob 
Faliachi,  Jacob  Israel  Duchan,  who  had  designed, 
through  him,  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Rabbinical  Ju- 
daism, and  would  not  abandon  their  plan  lightly,  still 
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clung  to  htm.  The  prophets,  who  had  been  mani* 
fesUy  proved  false  through  his  conversion,  were 
most  interested  in  remaining  true  to  him.  They  did 
not  care  (|uietly  to  renounce  their  functions  and 
withdraw  into  obscurity,  or  be  lauj^hed  at  The 
prophets  residing  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
Rhodes,  and  Chios  were  silenced;  but  the  itinerant 
prophets,  Nathan  Ghazatiand  Sabbatal  Raphael,  did 
not  choose  to  abdicate.  The  former  had  remained 
in  Palestine  during  Sabbatai's  triumph  in  order  to 
be  paud  homage  on  his  own  account.  After  the 
deception  was  unmasked  he  regarded  himself  as  no 
longer  safe ;  he  made  preparations  to  go  to  Smyrna, 
and  continued  to  send  out  his  mystical,  bombastic 
letters.  From  Damascus  he  warned  the  Jews  of 
Aleppo  by  letter  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 
courag^t'd  by  strange  circumstances  in  their  belief 
in  the  Messiah;  there  was  a  deep  mystery  shortly  to 
be  revealed  ;  but  wherein  the  mystery  consisted 
could  not  yet  be  disclosed.  By  these  circulars  the 
credulous  were  conhrmed  afresh  in  their  delusion. 
In  Smyrna  many  synagogues  continued  to  insert  the 
blessing  for  Sabbatai  in  their  prayers.  Hence  the 
rabbis  were  obliged  to  interfere  vigorously,  especi- 
ally the  rabbinate  of  the  Turkish  capital.  Tliey  laid 
under  a  ban  all  who  should  even  pronounce  the 
name  of  Sabbat aT,  or  converse  with  his  followers, 
and  threatened  to  hand  them  over  to  tlie  secular 
arm.  Nathan  Ghazati,  in  particular,  was  excom- 
municated, and  everyone  warned  ai^ainst  harboring 
him  or  approaciiing  him  (Kislev  12,  December  9, 
1666).  These  sentences  of  excommunication  were 
so  far  effectual  that  Nathan  could  not  stay  anywhere 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  even  in  Smyrna  he  could 
remain  only  a  short  time  in  secret  at  the  house  of  a 
believer.  But  the  rabbis  were  not  able  entirely  to 
exorcise  the  imposture.  One  of  the  most  zealous 
Sabbatians,  probably  Samuel  Primo,  who  was  ready 
in  invention*  threw  out  a  more  effective  si^jgestioq 
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dian  that  of  the  mock  conversion.  All  had  been 
ordained  as  it  had  come  to  pass*  Precisely  by  his 
mlng  over  to  Islam  had  Sabbata!  proved  himself 
uie  Messiah.  It  was  a  Kabbalistic  mysteiy  whi^ 
some  writings  had  announced  beforehand.  As  the 
first  redeemer  Moses  was  obliged  to  reside  for  some 
time  at  Pharaoh's  court,  not  as  an  Israelite,  but  to 
all  appearance  an  Egyptian,  even  so  must  the  last 
redeemer  live  some  ^me  at  a  heathen  court,  appar- 
ently a  heathen,  "outwardly  sinful,  but  inwardly 
pure."  It  was  Sabbatai's  task  to  free  the  lost 
emanations  of  the  soul,  which  pt^rvadc  even  Mahome- 
tans, and  by  identifying  them  with  himself,  as  it  were, 
bring  them  back  to  the  founiaia  head.  By  redeem- 
in<^  souls  in  all  circles,  he  was  most  effectually 
furthering  th^-  kingdom  of  ihit  Messiah.  This  sug- 
gestion was  a  lucky  hit ;  it  kindled  anew  tiie  ilame 
of  the  imposture.  It  became  a  watchword  for  all 
Sabbatians,  enabUng  them,  with  decency  and  a  show 
of  reason,  to  profess  themselves  believers,  and  hold 
together. 

Nathan  Ghazati  also  caught  up  this  idea,  and  was 
encouraged  to  resume  his  part  as  prophet.  He  had 
fared  badly  so  far ;  he  had  been  oblij^ed  secretly  to 
leave  Smyrna,  where  he  had  been  in  hiding  several 
mon'ihs  (end  of  April,  1667).  His  followers,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  thirty  men,  were  dispersed. 
But  by  this  new  imposture  he  recovered  courag^ 
and  approached  Adnanople,  where  Mehmed  Effendi 
presided,  attend t-d  by  several  of  his  adherents,  who 
as  pretended  Mahometans  lived  and  made  fantastic 
plans  with  him.  The  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
community  at  Constantinople  and  Adnanople 
rightly  feared  fresh  disturbances  from  the  presence 
of  the  false  prophet,  and  desired  to  get  rid  of  lum. 
Nathan  Ghazati,  however,  relied  on  his  prophecy, 
which  might  possibly,  he  said,  be  fulfilled  at  the  end 
of  the  yean  He  expected  the  Holy  Spirit  to  de- 
scend upon  the  renegade  Mehmed  on  the  Feast  of 
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Weeks  (Pentecost),  and  then  he  also  would  be  able 
to  show  signs  and  wonders.  Until  then,  he  defiantly 
replied  to  the  deputies,  he  could  entertain  no  pro- 
positions. When  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  over, 
the  people  of  Adrianople  again  urged  him  to  cease 
from  his  juggleries.  After  much  labor  they  obtained 
only  a  written  promise  to  keep  at  a  distance  of 
twdlve  days'  journey  from  the  city,  not  to  corres- 
pond with  Saobatadf,  not  to  assemble  people  round 
him,  and  if  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Redeemer  did 
not  appear,  to  consider  his  prophecies  false.  In 
spite  of  his  written  promise,  this  lying  prophet  con- 
tinued his  ag-itation,  and  admonished  the  Sabbatians 
in  Adrianople  to  make  known  their  continued  ad- 
hesion by  the  suspension  of  the  fast  on  the  17th  of 
Taminuz.  In  this  city  there  was  a  Sabbatian  con- 
venticle under  the  leadership  of  a  former  disciple, 
who  stood  in  close  connection  with  Mehmed  Efifendi. 
The  rabbinate  of  Adrianople  did  not  know  how  to 
check  the  mischievous  course  of  this  daring  sect, 
and  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  falscliood. 
They  announced  that  the  renegade  had  suddenly 
appeared  before  the  Jewish  communal  council,  had 
repented  of  his  imposture,  and  laid  the  blame  on 
Nathan  and  Abraham  Yachini,  who  had  made  him 
their  dupe.  In  this  way  the  rabbinate  succeeded  in 
deceiving  the  Sabbatians.  The  effect  did  not  last 
long.  Nathan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mehmed 
Effendi's  circle  on  the  other,  awakened  new  hope, 
the  number  of  believers  again  increased,  and  they 
made  a  special  point  of  not  fastingon  the 9th  of  Ab, 
the  birthday  of  their  Messiah.  The  rabmnates  of 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna  sought  to  repress  this 
unposture  by  the  old  means — excommunication  and 
threats  of  punishment  (end  of  July) — ^but  wth  little 
success.  The  Sabbatians  had  a  sort  of  hankering 
after  martvrdom  in  order  to  seal  their  &ith.  The 
false  prophet  renewed  his  propagandism.  He  still 
bad  some  followers,  including  two  Mahometans. 
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At  Salonica,  the  home  of  a  swarm  of  Kabbalists,  he 
fared  badly.  The  more  easily  did  he  find  a  hearing 
in  the  communities  of  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Corfu. 
His  hopes  were  however  directed  principally  to 
Italy. 

Here  also  confusion  contimud  to  reign.  The  first 
news  of  Sabbatai's  defection  had  not  been  con- 
firmed, as  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Crete  the 
ships  of  the  Christians  had  been  captured  by  the 
Turks.  Thus  the  Sabbadans  were  left  free  to  main- 
tain their  faith  and  denounce  the  report  as  fialse,  es- 
pecially as  encouraging  letters  arrived  from  Raphael 
Joseph  Chelebi  of  Cairo  and  others.  The  most  ab- 
surd stories  of  Sabbatai's  power  and  dignity  at  the 
Porte  were  published  in  Italy,  and  found  credence. 
Moses  Pinheiro,  Sabbatai's  old  companion,  Raphael 
Soiino  at  Leghorn,  and  the  Amsterdam  fanatics, 
Isaac  Naar  and  Abraham  Pereira,  who  had  gone  to 
Italy  to  search  for  the  Messiah,  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  clinging  to  straws ;  they  feared  ridicule  as 
dupes.  The  ignorant  mountebank  and  strolling 
prophet,  Sabbatal  Raphael,  from  the  Morea,  then 
residing  in  Italy,  was  bent  uoon  deception  and  fraud, 
and  appears  to  have  reaped  a  good  harvest  there. 
When  at  last  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Sabbatai's 
change  of  religion,  Raphael  turned  lus  steps  to  Ger- 
many, where,  on  account  of  defective  postal  arrange- 
ments and  the  slight  intercourse  of  Jews  with  the 
outer  world,  iiw.y  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
course  of  events,  and  took  the  most  foolish  stories 
for  truth.  Sabbatai  Raphael  was  there  regarded  as 
a  prophet ;  but,  as  he  expected  greater  gain  from 
the  rich  Amsterdam  community,  he  betook  himself 
thither  (September,  1667).  Mere  also  the  impost- 
ure continued.  Ashamed  that  they,  the  shrewd 
and  educated  Portuguese,  should  have  been  so  sig- 
nally deceived,  they  at  first  placed  no  faith  in  the 
news  of  Sabbatai's  treachery.  Fven  the  rabbis 
Isaac  Aboab,  Raphael  Moses  d'Aguiiar,  and  the 
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philosophical  sceptic  Musaphia,  remained  staunch. 
Justly  Jacob  Sasportas  laughed  them  to  scorn,  es- 
pecially Musaphta,  on  account  of  his  present  un- 
shaken &ith  as  contrasted  with  his  former  in* 
credulity. 

Meanwhile  Nathan  Ghasati,  the  prophet  of  Gaza 
was  pursuing  his  mischievous  course  in  Italy.  Com- 
ing from  Greece,  he  landed  at  Venice  (end  of 
March,  1668),  but  the  rabbinate  and  the  council,  who 
had  had  warning  of  him,  would  not  aUow  him  to  en- 
ter the  Ghetto.  A  Sabbatian  interceded  for  him 
with  some  Christians  of  rank,  and  under  sudi  pro- 
tection he  could  not  be  expelled.  To  cure  those 
who  had  shared  in  the  delusion,  the  rabbinate  wrung 
from  him  a  written  confession,  that  his  prophedes 
of  Sabbatal  Zevi's  Messiahship  rested  on  a  freak  of 
Us  imagination,  that  he^  recognized  them  as  such, 
and  held  them  to  be  idle.  This  confession  was 
printed  with  an  introduction  by  the  rabbinate  of 
Venice,  in  order  at  last  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Sab- 
l)atians  in  Italy.  Ikit  it  was  not  of  much  avail.  The 
delusion,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  Kabbala,  was  too 
deeply  rooted.  From  Venice  Ghazati  was  sent  to 
Leghorn,  with  the  suggestion  to  render  him  innocu- 
ous there,  where  Jews  enjoyed  more  freedom  ;  but 
Nathan  Ghazati  secretly  escaped  to  Rome,  cut  off 
his  beard,  disguised  himself,  and  is  said  to  have 
thrown  notes  written  in  Chaldee  into  the  Tiber,  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  Rome.  The  Jews 
recognized  him,  and,  since  they  feared  danprer  for 
themselves  on  papal  soil  from  his  fraudulent  absurd- 
ities, they  procured  his  banishment.  Then  he  went 
to  Leghorn,  and  found  followers  there  also.  IVom- 
ising  himself  more  honor  and  profit  in  Turkey,  or 
more  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  restless  mind, 
Nathan  returned  to  Adrianople.  He  did  not  pay 
great  regard  to  word  and  oath.  Nathan  Ghazati 
compiled  much  Kabbalistic  nonsense,  but  acquired 
no  bme.   He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Sophia*  and 
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to  have  been  laid  in  a  vault  dug  by  hlms(  If  (i68o)l 
Other  men  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Sabbatians 
who  far  surpassed  him,  and  pursued  a  definite  end. 
j    Sabbatai,  or  Mehmed  Effendi,  at  this  time  began 
;  his  revolutionary  chimeras  afresh.    Immediately  af- 
/  terbis  apostasy  he  Was  Obliged,  under  the  direction 
of  the  mufd  Vanni,  to  acquire  Mahometan  wa^,  and 
guard  carefully  against  any  appearance  of  mdina- 
tion  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews«   He  therefore  %ured 
as  a  pious  Mahometan.   Gradually  he  was  permit- 
ted greater  freedom,  and  to  give  utterance  to  hk 
j^l^albtic  views  about  God  and  the  universe* 
Vanni,  to  whom  much  was  new,  heard  lus  expositions 
with  curiosity,  and  the  sultan  also  is  said  to  have 
listened  to  his  words  attentively.    Probably  Sab- 
batai  won  over  some  Mahometans  to  his  Kabbalis- 
f  f  tic  dreams.    Weary  of  quiet,  and  anxious  to  pla^ 
an  active  part  ag^ain,  he  once  more  ente^rcd  into  close 
relations  with  Jews,  and  i^ave  out  that  he  had  been 
[  filled  anew  with  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Passover  (end 
of  March,  1668),  andhad  received  revelations.  Sab- 
batai,  or  one  of  his  aiders  and  alx  tiors,  published  a 
mystical  work  ("  Tdve  Evidences  oi  the  Faith,"  Saha- 
j  duta  di  Mehemniita)  addressed  to  the  Jews  and 
'  couched  in  extrava^^ant  lano-iiajje,  in  which  the  fol- 
i  lowing  fantastic  views  were  set  forth :  Sabbatai  had 
f  been  and  remained  the  true  R<'<!f^cmer;  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  himself  such,  it  he  had  not  compas- 
sion on  Israel,  who  would  hav(^  to  experience  the 
same  dreadful  sufteriii-s  as  the  Messiah;  and  he 
only  persisted  in  Mahometanism  in  order  to  bring 
I  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  non-Jews  over 
I  to  Israel.    To  the  sultan  and  the  mufti,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  said  that  his  approximation  to  the  Jews 
{  was  intended  to  bring  them  over  to  Islam,    He  re- 
i  ceived  permission  to  associate  with  Jews»  and  to 
i  preach  before  them  at  Adrianople,  even  in  syna* 
t  ^gues.    Thus  he  played  the  part  of  Jew  at  one 
time,  of  Mussulman  at  another*   If  Turkish  spies 
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were  present,  his  Jewish  hearers  knew  how  to  de- 
ceive them.  They  threw  away  their  Jewish  head- 
dress,  and  put  on  the  turban.  It  is  probable  that 
many  Jews  were  seriously  converted  to  Islam,  and 
a  Jewish-Turkish  sect  thus  began  to  form  round 
Sabbatai  Zevi.  The  Jews  who  had  hitherto  felt  such 
horror  of  apostatizing,  that  only  the  outcasts 
amongst  them  went  over  to  Christianity  or  Islam, 
be^me  less  severe.  They  said  widiout  md^nation 
that  so  and  so  had  adopted  the  turban.  'nut>ugh 
audi  jugglery  Sabbatians  at  Adrianople,  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  and  other  cides,  even  in  Palestine,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  confirmed  in  their  obstinate  faith 
in  the  Messiah.  Even  pious  men,  learned  in  the 
Talmud,  continued  to  adhere  to  him. 

As  though  this  complication  were  to  become  more 
involved,  and  the  Kabbalistic- Messianic  disorder 
were  to  be  pursued  to  its  utmost  limits,  a  Sabbatian 
champion  unexpectedly  appeared  in  a  man  of  Euro- 
pean culture,  not  wanting  in  gifts,  Abraham  Michad 
Cardoso.  He  was  an  original  character,  a  living 
personilication  of  the  transformation  of  the  Portu- 
guese Jews  after  their  expulsion.  Born  of  Marrano 
parents  in  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  Celarico,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  MIl^ucI  Cardoso,  like  his  elder 
brother  Fernando,  studied  medicine.  While  the 
latter  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  science,  Miguel 
dawdled  away  his  days  amidst  the  luxury  of  Madrid, 
sang  love-songs  with  the  guitar  under  the  balconies 
of  fair  ladies,  and  paid  very  little  heed  to  Kabbala 
or  Judaism.  What  influenced  him  to  leave  Spain 
IS  not  known.  Perhaps  his  more  serious  and 
thoughtful  brother,  who,  after  making  a  name  in 
Spain  as  a  medical  and  scientific  author,  out  (rf*  love 
to  Judaism  migrated  to  Venice,  where  he  plunged 
deeply  into  Jewish  literaturei  infected  him  with  en- 
thusiasm, 60th  brothers  assumed  Jewish  names 
after  their  return  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
The  elder,  Isaac  Cardoso,  gave  up  his  name  Fer* 
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nando  ;  the  younger  took  the  name  of  Abraham  in 
addition  to  that  of  Miguel  (Michael).  Both  com- 
posed verses  in  Spanish.  While  the  elder  brother 
led  a  regular  life,  guided  by  moral  principles  and  a 
rational  faith,  the  younger  fell  under  the  sway  of  ex- 
travagant fancy  and  an  eccentric  manner  of  living. 
Isaac  Cardoso  (born  1615,  died  after  1680)  con- 
ferred renown  on  Judaism,  while  Abraham  Michael 
Cardoso  (bom  about  1630^  died  1706)  was  a  dis- 
grace to  it. 

The  latter  lived  as  a  physician  at  Leghorn,  but 
not  flourishing  he  accepted  Uie  positioii  of  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  Hts  warm- 
blooded, dissolute  nature  was  a  hindrance  to  his 
advancement  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  African 
Jews,  he  married  two  innves,  and  instead  of  employ- 
ing himself  with  his  difficult  science,  he  revolved 
fantastical  schemes.  Cardoso  appears  to  have  been 
initiated  into  the  Kabbala  and  the  Sabbatian  delus- 
ion by  Moses  Pinheiro,  who  was  living  at  Leghorn. 

He  continually  had  dreams  and  visions,  which  in- 
creased in  frequency  after  the  public  appearance  of 
SabbaLai  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  He  com- 
municated his  delusion  to  his  wives  and  domestics, 
who  likewise  pretended  to  have  seen  all  sorts  of  ap- 
paritions. The  apostasy  of  the  false  Messiah  from 
Judaism  did  not  cure  Cardoso  of  his  delusion  ;  he 
remained  a  zealous  partisan,  and  even  justified  the 
treachery  of  the  Messiah  by  saying  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  be  counted  among  sinners,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  atone  for  Israel's  sin  of  idolatry, 
and  blot  it  out.  He  sent  circulars  in  all  directions, 
in  order  to  support  the  Messianic  claim  of  Sabbatai, 
and  figure  as  a  prophet.  In  vain  his  more  sober 
brother,  Isaac  Cardoso,  warned  and  ridiculed  him, 
asking  him  ironically,  whether  he  had  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  his  former  gallantries  and 
from  playing  the  guitar  for  the  fair  maidens  of  Mad- 
rid*  Abraham  Cardoso's  frivoU^r  was  in  no  way 
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lessenefl,  he  even  assumed  a  didactic  tone  towards 
his  grave  elder  brother,  who  despised  the  Kabbala 
as  he  did  alchemy  and  astrology,  and  sent  him  num- 
berless proo&»  from  Ae  Zohar  and  other  Kabbalistic 
writings^  that  Sabbatal  was  the  true  Messiah,  and 
that  he  must  necessarily  be  estranged  from  Judaism. 
By  lus  zeal  he  gained  many  adherents  for  the  Sab* 
batian  delusion  in  Africa;  buthe  also  made  enemies, 
and  incurred  dangers*  He  continued  to  prophesy 
the  speedy  commencement  of  die  Messiah's  reign, 
although  often  proved  false  by  reality.  He  put  off 
the  event  from  year  to  year,  performed  Kabbalistic 
tricks,  set  up  a  new  God  for  Israel,  and  at  last  de- 
clared liimself  the  Messiah  of  the  house  of  Ephraim, 
until  he  was  rigorously  prosecuted  by  an  opponent 
of  these  vagaries,  Cardoso  was  driven  back  to  his 
former  uncomfortable  position,  forced  to  lead  an 
adventurer's  life,  and  win  bread  for  himself  and  his 
family,  so  to  speak,  by  his  delusions,  going  through 
all  sorts  of  jugglery,  at  Smyrna,  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  Greek  islands,  and  at  Cairo,  and  promoting 
the  Sabbatian  delusions  with  his  abundant  knowl- 
edg-e,  eloquent  tongue,  and  ready  pen.  Thanks  to 
his  education  in  Christian  schools,  he  was  far  super- 
ior to  other  Sabbatian  apostles,  and  knew  how  to 
give  an  air  of  rationality  and  wisdom  to  nonsense, 
thus  completely  blinding  the  biased,  and  stultifying 
even  those  averse  to  the  Sabbatian  movement. 

Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  Jews,  continued 
in  spite  of  his  change  of  religion,  SabbataLpensistsd 
in  keeping  up  his  character  as  M^^SHTand  asso- 
ciated"~iuoi  e'^dr  mrrr^jyith  Je  wsl    His  weak  brain 
hadliH^ett  im  iiLt^bytHe  overwhelming  rush  of  events,  i 
and  he  completely  lost  balance.    At  one  time  he  re-  \ 
viled  Judaism  and  the  God  of  Israel  with  foul  words  1 
of  abuse,  and  is  said  even  to  have  informed  against  I 
Jews  as  blasphemers  of  Islam  before  Turkish  mag-  f 
istrates.   At  other  times  he  held  di\ane  service  ac*  / 
cording  to  the  Jewish  ritual  with  his  Jewish  follow  / 
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ers,  sang  psalms,  expounded  the  Zohar,  ordered 
selections  irom  the  Torah  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  frequently  chose  seven  virgins  for  that  purpose. 
On  account  of  his  constant  intercourse  with  Jews, 
whom  he  was  not  able  to  bring  over  wholesale  to 
Mahometan! sm,  as  he  may  have  boastfully  asserted, 
Mchmed  Effendi  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  disfavor, 
forfeited  his  allowance  and  been  banished  from  Ad- 
rianople  to  Constantinople.  He  finally  married 
another  wife*  the  daughter  of  a  man  learned  in  the 
Talmud,  Joseph  Fhiloso^h  of  Salonica.  The  Turk* 
i  ish  patrol  having  surprised  him  in  a  village  (Kuni 
I  Glsme)  near  Constantinople»  while  singing  psalms 
f  in  a  tent  with  some  Jews»  and  the  Bostanji  Bashi 
(officer)  having  reported  it,  the  erand  vizir  com- 
manded the  kaimakam  to  banish  him  to  Dulcigno, 
a  small  town  in  Albania,  where  no  Tews  dwelt. 
There  he  died,  abandoned  and  forsaken,  it  was 
J  afterwards  said,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  1676. 
Spinoza,  who  had  likewise  broken  away  Iroru 
Judaism,  may  well  have  looked  with  great  contempt 
on  this  Messianic  craze  of  his  contemporaries.  If 
he  had  cared  to  dig  the  grave  of  Judaism  and  bury 
rt,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  recoiifnize  Sab- 
batai  Zevi,  his  private  secretary,  Samuel  Frimo,  and 
his  prophets,  as  allies  and  abettors.  The  irration- 
ality 01  the  Kabbala  brought  Judaism  much  more 
effectually  into  discredit  than  reason  and  ])hi]osophy. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  wc-an  the  numerous  cultured  Jews  of 
Amsterdam  from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers, 
so  strongly  was  it  rooted  in  their  hearts.  At  this 
time  when  two  forces  of  Jewish  origin  were  antago- 
nizing Judaism  in  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Portu- 
guese .community,  increased  to  the  number  of  four 
uiousand  families,  undertook  (1671)  the  building  of  a 
splendid  synagogue,  and  after  some  years  finished 
the  huge  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  war 
troubles.  The  dedication  of  the  synagogue  (Ab  lOb 
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August  2,  1675),  was  cclebraicd  with  g^rcat  solem-  1 
nity  and  pomp.  Neither  the  first  Temple  of  Solomon,  ( 
nor  the  second  of  Zerubbabel,  nor  the  third  of 
Herod,  was  so  much  lauded  wiih  song  and  eloquent 
speech  as  the  new  one  at  Amsterdam,  called  Tal- 
mud Torah.  Copper-plate  engravings,  furnished 
with  inscriptions  in  veibe,  were  published.  Chris- 
tians likewise  took  part  in  the  dedication.  They 
advanced  money  to  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  need, 
and  a  poet,  Romein  de  Hooghe,  composed  verses 
in  honor  of  the  synagogue  and  the  Jewish  people  in 
Latin,  Dutch,  and  French. 

Spinoza  lived  to  see  this  rejoicing  of  the  com- 
munity from  which  he  had  become  a  pervert.  I  le 
happened  to  be  at  Amsterdam  just  at  the  time. 
He  was  engaged  in  seeing  through  the  press  a 
treatise  (Ethics)  which  reversed  the  views  hitherto 
prevailing,  and  the  second,  enlarged  edition  of  his 
other  work,  chiefly  directed  against  Judaism.  He 
may  have  laughed  at  the  joy  of  the  Amsterdam  Jews, 
as  idle ;  but  the  building  of  this  synagogue  in  a  city 
which  a  hundred  years  before  had  tolerated  no  Jews 
and  had  supported  a  Spanish  Inquisition,  was  loud 
testimony  of  the  times,  and  contradicted  many  of  his 
assertions*  He  died  not  long  afterwards,  or  rather, 
passed  gently  away  as  with  a  divine  kiss  (February 
21,  1677),  about  five  months  after  Sabl^ta!  Zevi. 
Against  his  will  he  has  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  race  which  he  so  unjustly  reviled.  His  power- ' 
fill  intellect,  logical  acumen,  and  strength  of  character 
are  more  and  more  recognized  as  properties  which 
he  owed  to  the  race  from  wluch  he  was  descended. 
Among  educated  Jews,  Isaac  Orobio  de  Castro 
alone  attempted  a  serious  refutation  of  SjMnoza's 
philosophical  views.  Though  his  intention  was  good, 
he  was  too  weak  to  break  through  the  close  meshes 
of  Spinoza's  system.  It  was  left  to  history  to  refute 
it  with  facts. 
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lews  under  Mahometan  Ralert^ExpuIsion  from  Viesfiif— lewi  eil- 

mitted  by  Elector  Frederick  William  into  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg— Charee  of  Child -murHcr  in  Metz— Milder  Treatment  of 
Jews  througnout  Europe — ChnsUan  Champions  of  the  Jews: 
Juriett,  Otiger  PauU,  and  Moiet  Germaniis— Predilection  of 
christians  for  the  Study  of  Jewish  Literature — Richard  Simon 
^Interest  taken  by  Charles  XI  in  the  ICaraites — Peringer  and 
Jacob  Trigland  —  German  Attacks  on  Judaism  by  Wdlfer, 
Wagenseil,  and  Eisenmenger— Circumstances  ojftlie  Publication 
of  yuJaism  Unmask(d—T\\c  Aienu  Pinjfer«*Siiienbiqraiut, 
BunagCi  Unger,  WoiA,  and  Toland. 

^  1669— 1700  Ct. 

Thk  princes  and  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
showed  great  consideration  in  not  disturbing^  the 
Messianic  farce  of  the  Jews,  who  were  quietly  al- 
lowed to  make  themselves  ridicnlous.  A  pause  had 
come  in  the  constantly  recurriiiLr  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  which  did  not,  hov/ever,  last  very  long".  The 
regular  succession  of  accusations,  vexations,  and 
banishments  so  n  re-commenced.  The  contrast 
between  the  followers  of  Mahomet  and  those  of 
Jesus  is  very  striking.  In  Turkey  the  Jews  were 
free  from  persecution,  in  spite  of  their  great  excite- 
ment, and  absurd  dreams  of  a  national  Messiah.  In 
Africa,  Sid  Gailand  and  later  Mtiley  Arshid,  sultan 
of  TafUet,  Fe2»  and  Morocco^  oppressed  the  Jews» 
partly  on  account  of  their  activity,  partly  from 
rapacity.  But  this  ceased  with  the  next  sovereign, 
Muley  Ismail.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  jews,  and 
entrusted  several  with  important  posts.  He  had 
two  Jewish  advisers,  Daniel  Toledano  of  Miquenes, 
a  friend  of  Jacob  Sasportas,  a  Talmudtst  and 
experienced  in  state  affiurs*  and  Joseph  Maimaim, 
likewise  from  Miquenes. 
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Within  Christendom,  on  the  contrary,  Jews  were 
esteemed  and  treated  as  men  only  in  Holland ;  in 

other  states  they  were  reg^arded  as  outcasts,  who 
had  no  rights,  and  no  claim  to  compassion.  Spain 
again  led  the  way  in  decreeing  banishments.  That 
unfortunate  country,  becomincr  more  and  more  de- 
populated through  despotism,  superstition,  and  the 
inquisition,  was  then  ruled  by  a  foolish,  fanatical 
woman,  the  do  wager- regent  Maria  Anna  of  Austria, 
who  had  made  her  father-confessor,  the  German 
Jesuit  Neidhard,  inquisitor-general  and  minister 
with  unlimited  powers.  Naturally,  no  toleration 
of  other  rehgions  could  be  suffered  at  this  big- 
oted court.  There  were  still  Jews  in  some  parts 
of  the  monarchy,  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
Africa,  in  Oran,  Maxarquivir,  and  other  cities.  Many 
had  rendered  considerable  services  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  against  the  native 
Arabs,  or  Moors,  who  endured  with  inward  rage  the 
dominion  of  the  cross.  The  families  of  Cansino  and 
Sasportas,  the  former  royal  interpreters,  or  drago- 
mans, for  the  province  of  Oran,  had  distinguished 
themselves  especially  by  their  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  Spain ;  and  their  conduct  had  been  recognized  by 
Flulip  IV,  the  husband  of  Maria  Anna,  in  a  special 
letter*  Nevertheless,  the  queen-dowager  suddenly 
ordered  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  the  dis* 
trict,  because  she  could  no  longer  tolerate  people 
of  this  race  in  her  realm.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
Jewish  grandees  the  governor  allowed  the  Jews 
eight  days'  grace  during  the  Passover,  and  admit* 
ted  that  they  were  banished,  not  because  of  mis- 
conduct or  treason,  but  simply  on  account  of  the  re- 
gent's intolerance  (end  of  April,  1669).  They  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  possessions  in  haste  at  ridicu- 
lous prices.  The  exiles  setded  in  die  district  of 
Savov,  at  VHIafranca,  near  Nice. 

Like  mother,  like  daughter.  At  about  this  time 
the  banishment  of  Jews  from  Vienna  and  the  arch- 
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duchy  of  Austria  was  c?ecreed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  regent,  the  empress 
Margaret,  an  ally  of  the  Jesuits.  The  emperor  did 
not  easily  allow  himself  to  be  prejudiced  against 
Jews,  from  whom  he  derived  a  certain  revenue.  The 
community  of  Vienna  alone,  grown  to  nearly  two 
thousand  souls,  paid  a  yearly  tax  of  10,000,  and  the 
country  community  of  4,000,  florins.  Including  the 
income  from  Jews  in  other  places,  the  emperor  re- 
ceived from  them  50  000  florins  annually.  But  an  em- 
press need  not  trouble  herself  about  finance;  she  can 
toUow  the  Inclinations  of  her  heart,  and  Margaret's 
heart,  filled  with  Jesuitism,  hated  Jews  profoundly, 
and  her  father-confessor  strengthened  the  feeling. 
Having  met  with  an  accident  at  a  ball;  she  wishS 
to  testify  her  gratitude  to  heaven  which  had  wonder- 
fully preserved  her,  and  could  find  no  means  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  die  mtseiy  of  Jews.  More 
urgently  than  before  she  entreatecl  her  imperial  con* 
sort  to  Danish  from  the  capital  and  the  country  the 
Jews,  described  by  her  father-confessor  as  outcasts 
of  hell,  and  she  received  his  promise.  With  trumpet- 
lound  it  was  made  known  tn  Vienna  (February  14, 
1670)  that  by  the  emperor's  command  the  Jews  were 
to  quit  the  city  within  a  few  months  on  pain  of  death. 
They  left  no  measure  untried  to  avert  the  stroke. 
Often  before  had  similar  resolulions  been  recalled 
by  Austrian  emperors.  The  Jews  cited  the  privi- 
leges accnrcled  them  In  writing,  and  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  the  imperial  house.  They 
offered  large  sums  of  money  (there  were  very  rich 
court  Jews  at  Vienna),  used  the  influence  of  persons 
connected  with  the  court,  and,  afterasolemn  service 
in  honor  of  the  recovery  of  the  emperor  from  sick- 
ness, presented  him  as  he  left  the  church  with  a  large 
gold  cup,  and  the  empress  with  a  handsome  silver 
basin  and  jii^^.  The  presents  were  accepted,  but  the 
command  was  not  recalled. 

At  Vienna  and  at  the  court  there  was  no  prospect 
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of  ft  change  of  purpose;  the  Jesuits  had  the  upper 
hand  through  the  empress  and  her  confessor.  The 
community  of  Vienna  in  despair  thought  to  avert 
the  evil  by  another,  roundabout  course.  The  Jews 
of  Germany  had  felt  sincere  sympathy  for  their 
breduren»  and  had  implored  heaven  by  prayer  and 
fasting  to  save  them.  The  Jews  of  Vienna  could 
count  confidently  upon  their  zeal.  Therefore,  in  a 
pitiful  letter  to  the  most  influential  and  perhaps  the 
richest  Jew  of  that  time,  Isaac  (Manoel)  Texeira,  the 
esteemed  agent  of  Queen  Christina,  they  begged 
him  to  exert  his  influence  with  temporal  and  church 
princes,  through  diem  to  make  Empress  Margaret 
change  her  mind.  Texeira  had  previously  taken 
active  steps  in  that  direction,  and  he  promised  to 
continue  them.  He  had  written  to  some  Spanish 
grandees  with  whom  he  stood  in  close  connection  to 
use  their  influence  -with  th(^  empress's  confessor. 
The  queen  of  Sweden,  who,  after  her  romantic  con- 
version to  Catholicism,  en  joyed  great  esteem  in  the 
Catholic  world,  led  Texeira  to  hope  that,  by  letters 
addressed  to  the  papal  nuncio,  to  the  empress,  and 
to  her  mother,  the  Spanish  regent,  she  might  pre- 
vent the  banishment  of  the  Austrian  Jews.  The 
Jews  of  Rome  also  did  their  part  to  save  their 
threatened  brethren.  But  all  these  efforts  led  to 
nothing".  Unhappily  there  had  just  been  a  papal 
election  at  Rome  attrr  the  death  of  Clement  IX,  so 
that  the  head  of  the  church,  thouijh  Jews  were  toler- 
ated in  his  states,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
assume  a  decided  attitude.  Emperor  Leopold  re- 
mained firm,  and  disposed  of  the  houses  of  the  Jews 
before  they  had  left  them.  He  was  only  humane 
enough  to  order,  under  pain  of  severe  punishment, 
that  no  harm  be  done  to  the  departing  jews. 

So  the  Jews  had  to  submit  to  the  iron  will  of  nec- 
essity, and  grasp  their  pilgrims'  staffs.  When  1,400 
souls  had  fallen  into  distress,  or  at  least  into  an 
anxious  plight^  and  many  had  succumbed*  the  re* 
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malnder,  mon:  than  three  hundred,  again  petitioned 
the  emperor,  recounting^  the  services  of  Jews  to  the 
imperial  house,  and  showini^  all  the  accusations 
against  them  to  be  groundless,  at  all  events  not 
proven.  They  did  not  shrink  from  declaring  that 
to  be  a  Jew  could  not  be  called  a  crime,  and  pro- 
tested that  tliry  ought  to  be  treated  as  Roman  cit- 
izens, who  ought  not  to  be  summarily  expelled. 
They  begged  at  least  for  a  respite  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Reichstag.  Even  this  petition,  in 
which  they  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  ref- 
uge, if  the  emperor,  the  ruler  of  half  of  Europe, 
rejected  them,  remained  without  effect.  All  had  to 
depart ;  only  one  family,  that  of  the  court  factor, 
Marcus  Schlesinger  Jaffa*  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
Vienna,  on  account  of  services  rendered.  The 
Jesuits  were  full  of  joy,  and  proclaimed  the  praise 
of  God  in  a  gradual.  The  magistrates  bought  the 
Jews'  quarter  from  the  emperor  for  100,000  florins, 
and  called  it  Leopoldstadt  in  his  honor.  The  site 
of  the  synagogue  was  used  for  a  church,  of  which 
the  emperor  laid  the  corner-stone  (Aueust  18, 1670) 
in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  A  gokfen  tablet  was 
to  perpetuate  the  shameful  deeds  of  the  Jews : 

**  After  the  Tews  were  banished,  the  emperor  caused  thdr  syna* 
goeue.  which  Aftd  been  ei  a  charo^-hoiue,  to  be  made  into  a  house 
of  God." 

♦ 

The  taUet,  however*  only  proves  the  mental 
weakness  of  the  emperor  and  his  people.  The  Tal- 
mud school  (Beth  ha-Midrash)  was  likewise  con- 
verted into  a  church,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 

empress  and  her  patron  saint. 

But  this  dark  picture  had  also  its  bright  side.  A 
struggling"  stale,  which  hitherto  had  not  tolerated 
the  Jews,  now  became  a  new,  though  not  vary  hos- 
pitable, home,  where  the  Jewish  race  was  rejuvena- 
ted. The  Austrian  exiles  dispersed  in  various 
directions.    Many  sought  protection  in  Moravia, 
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Bohemia,  and  Poland.  Others  went  to  Venice  and  as 
far  as  the  Turkish  frontiers,  others  turned  to  Furth, 
in  Bavaria.  Fifty  families  were  received  by  Elector 
Frederick  William,  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
This  great  prince,  who  laid  the  soHd  foundation  for 
the  future  greatness  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was 
not  more  tolerant  than  other  princes  of  Louis  XIV's 
century ;  but  he  was  more  clear  sig^hted  than  Em- 
peror Leopold,  and  recognized  that  a  sound  state 
of  finances  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state, 
and  that  Jews  retained  somewhat  of  their  old  renown 
as  financiers*  In  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg^  no  Jew 
had  been  allowed  to  dwell  for  a  hundred  years,  since 
their  expulsion  under  Elector  John  George.  Fred- 
erick William  himself  took  the  step  so  difficult  for 
many;  he  wrote  (April,  1670)  to  his  ambassador, 
Andirew  Neumann,  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  inclined 
to  receive  into  the  electoral  Mark  from  forty  to  fifty 
prosperous  Jewish  families  of  the  exiles  from  Vienna 
under  certam  conditions  and  limitations.  The  con- 
dittons»  made  known  a  year  later,  proved  in  many 
points  very  harsh,  but  were  more  favorable  than  in 
other  Protestant  countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
bimted  city  of  Hamburg.  The  Jews  might  setde 
where  they  pleased  in  Brandenburg  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Crossen,  and  might  trade  everywhere  without 
hindrance.  The  burgomasters  were  directed  to 
place  no  impediment  m  the  way  of  their  settlement 
and  not  to  molest  them.  Every  family  had  to  pay 
eight  thalers  a  year  as  a  protective  tax,  a  gold  florin 
for  every  marriage,  and  the  same  for  every  funeral  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  freed  from  the  poll-tax 
throughout  the  country.  They  might  buy  and  build 
houses,  on  condition  that  after  the  expiration  of  a 
term  they  sell  them  to  Christians.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  have  synagogues,  but  could  have 
prayer- rooms,  and  appoint  a  school-master  and  a 
butcher  (Shochet).  This  charter  of  protection  was 
valid  for  only  twenty  years,  but  a  prospect  was  held 
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out  that  it  would  be  prolonc^ed  by  the  elector  or  his 
successor.  Of  these  hity  Austrian  families,  some 
seven  settled  in  Berlin,  and  farmed  the  foundation 
of  the  community  afterwards  so  lan^^^e  and  influential, 
(Jne  step  led  to  another.  Frederick  William  also 
admitted  rich  Jews  from  Hamburg,  Glogau,  and 
other  cities,  and  thus  communities  sprang  up  at 
Landsberg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

It  is  evident  that  Frederick  Wiliiam  admitted  the 
Jews  purely  from  financial  considerations.  But  he 
occasionallv  showed  unselfish  good-will  towards 
some.  When  he  agreed  to  the  quixotic  plan  of 
Skytte,  a  Swedish  royal  councilor,  to  found,  at  Tan- 
germiinde  in  the  Mark»  a  university  for  all  sciences 
and  an  asylum  for  persecuted  savants,  he  did  not 
fail,  according  to  his  pro^^ramme,  to  admit  into  this 
Athens  of  the  Mark,  Jewish  men  of  learning,  as  wdl 
as  Arabs  and  unbelievers  of  every  kind,  but  on  con* 
dition  that  they  should  keep  their  errors  to  them* 
selves,  and  not  spread  them  abroad. 

At  another  spot  in  Christian  Europe  a  few  rays 
of  light  pierced  the  darkness.  About  the  same  time 
that  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Vienna,  a  false  ac* 
cusation,  which  might  nave  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, cropped  up  against  the  Jews  of  a  city  re- 
cently brouiTht  under  French  rule.  In  Metz,  a  con- 
siderable community  had  developed  in  the  course 
ol  a  century  from  four  Jewish  families,  and  had  ap- 
pointed its  own  rabbi  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Jews  of  Metz  behaved 
so  well  that  Kinof  Louis  XIV  publicly  declared  his 
satisfaction  with  them,  and  renewed  their  privilei^es. 
But  as  Metz  at  that  time  still  had  a  German  popu- 
lation, narrow  guilds  continued  to  exist,  and  these 
insisted  upon  limitinij;-  the  Jews  in  their  occupations. 
Thwarted  by  the  mag'istrates,  some  of  them  roused 
in  the  populace  a  burning  hatr(!d  of  the  Jsjws.  A 
peasant  had  lost  a  child,  and  the  news  was  quickly 
spread  that  the  Jews  had  killed  it  to  practice  sorcery 
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with  its  flesh.  The  accusation  was  brought  specifically 
against  a  peddler,  Raphael  Levi.  Scraps  of  papeJ 
with  i  Icbrcw  letters,  written  by  him  during  his  im- 
prisonment, served  as  proofs  of  his  guilt.  A  bap- 
tized Jew,  Paul  du  Vallie  (Vallier,  formerly  Isaac), 
son  of  a  famous  physician  in  that  district,  with  the 
aid  of  another  Jewish  convert,  translated  the  scraps 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  accused. 

Du  Vallie  had  literally  been  decoyed  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  changed  into  a  bitter  enemy  of  his 
former  co-religionists.  He  had  been  a  good  son, 
ador(  il  by  his  parents.  He  had  also  been  a  pious 
Jew,  and  had  declared  to  two  temptt;rs  who  had 
tried  to  inliuence  him  to  apostatize  from  Judaism 
that  he  would  sooner  be  burned.  Nevertheless,  the 
priests  continued  their  efforts  until  they  induced  him 
to  accept  Christianity.  The  news  of  his  baptism 
broke  the  heart  of  his  mother,  Antoinette.  A  touch- 
ing letter  to  her  son,  in  French,  is  still  extant,  in 
which  she  entreats  him  to  return  to  Judaism.  Du 
Vallie  however  refused,  and  proved  himself  besides 
to  be  a  bad  man  and  a  traitor.  He  brought  false 
evidence  against  the  poor  accused  Jew.  Accord- 
ingly, Raphael  Levi  was  stretched  on  the  rack,  and, 
though  he  maintained  his  innocence  in  the  tone  of 
convincing  truth,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Metz 
parliament,  and  put  to  death  with  torture,  which  he 
resolutely  bore  (January,  1670).  The  parliament 
intended  to  continue  die  persecution.  The  enemies 
of  the  Jews,  moreover,  caused  a  document  on  the 
subject  to  be  printed  and  widely  circulated,  in  order 
to  produce  the  proper  effect.  But  the  Metz  com- 
munity found  a  supporter  in  a  zealous  felIow*believer, 
Jonah  Salvador,  a  tobacco  dealer,  of  Pignerol.  He 
was  learned  in  the  Talmud^  and  a  follower  of  Sab- 
bataf  Zevi.  Richard  Simon,  an  eager  student, 
soLi^ht  him  out  in  order  to  study  Hebrew  under  his 
guidance.  Jonah  Salvador  managed  to  interest  this 
Father  uf  tlie  Oratory  in  the  McU  community,  and 
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inspired  him  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of  the  Jews 
respecting  child-murder.  The  tobacco  merchant  of 
Pignerol  delivered  this  document  to  persons  at  court 
whose  word  had  weight,  and  this  turned  the  scale. 
The  king's  council  ordered  the  records  of  the  Metz 
parliament  to  be  sent  in,  and  decided  (end  of  167 1) 
that  judicial  murder  had  been  conmiitted  in  the  case 
of  Raphael  Levi.  Louis  XIV  ordered  that  hence* 
forth  criminal  charges  against  Jews  be  brought  be* 
fore  the  king's  council. 

Inhuman  treatment  of  Jews,  baiushment,  fidse  ac- 
cusations against  them,  and  massacres  did  not  actu- 
ally cease,  but  their  number  and  extent  diminished 
This  phenomenon  was  a  consequence  of  the  increas* 
ing  civilization  of  the  European  capitals,  but  a  grow- 
ing predilection  for  the  Jews  and  their  brilliant  liter- 
ature had  a  share  in  their  improved  treatment.  Ed- 
ucated Christians,  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants, 
and  sober,  unbiased  men,  whose  judgment  had 
weight,  began  to  be  astonished  at  the  continued 
existence  of  this  people.  How  was  it  that  a  people, 
persecuted  for  ten  centuries  and  more,  trampled 
under  foot,  and  treated  like  a  pack  of  venomous  or 
noisome  beasts — a  people  without  a  home,  whom  all 
the  world  treated  roughly — how  was  it  that  this 
people  still  existed — not  only  existeel,  but  formed  a 
compact  body,  separate  from  other  ]jeoples,  even  in 
its  subjection  too  proud  to  mi i\i^dc  with  more  power- 
ful nations  ?  Numerous  writers  appeared  as  apol- 
ogists for  the  Jews,  urging  their  milder  treatment, 
and  appealing  earnestly  to  Christians  not  to  destroy 
or  disfigure  this  living  marvel.  Many  went  very  far 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Jews.  The  Huguenot 

f Teacher,  Pierre  Jurieu,  at  Rotterdam,  wrote  a  book 
1685)  on  "The  Fulfillment  of  Prophecy,"  in  which 
he  expounded  the  future  greatness  of  the  Jews  as 
certain — that  God  had  kept  this  nation  for  Himself 
in  order  to  do  great  wonders  for  it :  the  true  Anti- 
christ was  the  persecution  of  Jews.   A  Dane»  Oliger 
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(Holger)  Pauli,  displayed  over-zealous  activity  for 
the  return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  former 
country.  As  a  youth,  he  had  had  visions  of  the 
coming  greatness  of  Israel,  in  which  he  also  was  to 
play  a  part.  Oliger  Pauli  was  so  fond  of  the  Jewish 
race  that,  although  descended  from  Christian  an- 
cestors of  noble  rank,  he  always  gave  out  that  he 
had  sprung  from  Jewish  stock.  He  had  amassed 
millions  as  a  merchant,  and  spent  them  lavishly  on 
his  hobby,  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  I  le 
sent  mystical  letters  to  King  William  111  of  England 
and  the  dauphin  of  France  to  induce  them  to  under- 
take the  assembling  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  To 
the  dauphin  the  Danish  enthusiast  plainly  declared 
that  by  zeal  for  the  Jews,  France  might  atone  for 
her  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
4ragonnades.  John  Peter  Speeth  of  Augsbut^, 
bom  of  Catholic  parents  at  Vienna,  went  still  farther 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  Jews  and  Judaism.  After 
writing  a  pamphlet  in  honor  of  Cathoiicism»  he  went 
over  to  the  Socmians  and  Mennonites,  and  at  last 
became  a  Jew  at  Amsterdam,  and  took  the  name  of 
Moses  Germanus  ^died  April  ly,  1702^.  He  con- 
fessed that  precisely  the  Udse  accusations  against 
Jews  had  inspired  him  with  disgust  for  Christianity. 

"  Even  at  the  present  time  much  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  happens 
in  Poland  and  Germany,  where  circumstantial  tales  are  told  and  sonps 
sung  in  the  streets,  how  the  Jews  have  murdered  a  child,  and  sent  the 
blood  to  one  another  in  quills' for  the  use  of  their  women  in  childbirth. 
I  have  discovered  this  outrageous  fraud  in  time,  and  abandoned  Chris- 
titaity,  which  can  permit  such  thinc^,  in  order  to  have  no  share  hi  it, 
nor  be  found  with  those  who  trample  under  foot  luiel,  the  first  bcgot* 
ten  Son  of  God,  and  shed  his  blood  like  water." 

Moses  Germanus  was  Paul  reversed.    The  latter 

as  a  Christian,  became  a  zealous  despiser  of  Juda- 
ism ;  the  lorrncr,  as  a  Jew,  an  equally  fanatical  op- 
ponent of  Christiaaiiy.  He  regarded  its  origfin  as 
gross  fraud.  One  cannot  even  now  write  all  that 
Moses  Germanus  uttered  about  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,    He  was  not  the  only  Christian  who  at  this 
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time  "from  love  for  Jmlaism"  cxjkjsccI  himself  to 
the  painful  operation  and  still  keener  shame  and 
reproach  of  circumcision.  In  one  year  three  Chris- 
tians, in  free  Amsterdam  to  be  sure,  went  over  to 
Judaism,  amongst  them  a  student  from  Prague. 

Even  more  than  the  anticipated  greatness  of  Is- 
rael, Jewish  literature  attracted  learned  Christians, 
and  inspired  them  with  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  the 
people  out  of  whose  mine  such  treasures  came. 
The  Hebrew  language  was  studied  by  Christians 
even  more  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  middle  and  towards  the  dose  of 
that  century  Hebrew  Rabbinical  literature  was  most 
eagerly  searched,  translated  into  Latin  or  modem 
languages,  quoted,  utilized,  and  applied,  ''Jewish 
learning  "  was,  not  as  before  a  mere  ornament,  but 
an  indispensable  element,  of  learning.  It  was  re* 
garded  as  a  disgrace  for  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Sieologians  to  be  ignorant  of  Rabbinical  lore,  and 
the  ignorant  could  defend  themselves  only  by  abus* 
ing  dhese  Hebraists  as  semi-rabbis. 

The  first  Catholic  critic,  Father  Richard  Simon, 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
Jews  and  their  literature  were  held.  This  man,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  sc  icniific,  philological,  and 
exegetical  study  oi  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in- 
vestigated Jewish  writings  with  great  zeal,  and  uti- 
lized them  for  his  purpose.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
keen  understanding,  which  unconsciously  led  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Spinoza's 
criticism  of  the  Bible  induced  him  to  make  original 
inquiries,  and  since,  as  a  genuine  Frenchman,  he 
was  endowed  with  sound  sense  rather  than  meta- 
physical imagination,  he  was  more  successlui,  and 
his  mrthod  is  thoroughly  scientific.  Richard  Simon 
was  disgusted  with  the  biblical  exeg<'sis  ot  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  wont  to  support  th(  ir  wisdom  and 
their  stupidity  with  verses  of  Holy  Scripture.  He 
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undertook,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  biblical 
knowledge  and  biblical  exegesis  of  the  Protestant 
church,  on  which  it  prided  itself  before  Catholics  and 
Jews,  was  mere  mist  and  error,  because  it  mistook 
the  sense  of  the  original  text,  and  had  no  conception 
of  the  historical  background,  the  coloring  of  time  and 
place,  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  m  this  ignor- 
ance multiplied  absurd  dogmas, 

*' You  Protestants  appeal  to  the  pure  word  of  God  to  do  battle 

against  the  Catholic  traaition  ;  I  intend  to  withdraw  the  p^round  from 
under  you«  and  to  leave  you,  so  to  speak,  with  your  legs  dangling  in 
the  air." 

Richard  Simon  was  the  predecessor  of  Reimarus 
and  David  Strauss.  The  Catholics  applauded  him 
--^ven  the  mild  Bishop  Bossuet,  who  at  hrst  had 
opposed  him  from  conceit — ^not  dreaming  that  they 
were  nourishing  a  serpent  in  their  bosom.  In  his 
master^piece,  "The  Critical  History  of  The  Old 
Testament,"  he  set  himself  to  prove  that  the  written 
word  in  no  way  suffices  for  &ith.  Richard  Simon 
appreciated  with  a  master's  eye*  as  no  one  before 
htm,  the  wide  extent  of  a  new  science — biblical  crit- 
icism. Although  he  criticised  freely,  he  proceeded 
apologetically,  vindicated  the  sacred  character  of  the 
Bible,  and  repelled  Spinoza's  attacks  upon  its  trust* 
worthiness.  Richard  Simon's  writings,  which  were 
composed  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vernacular,  were 
marked  by  a  certain  elegance  of  style,  and  attracted 
well-deserved  attention.  They  form  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  chaos  of  oppressive  learning  of  the 
time,  and  have  an  insinuative  air  about  them. 
Hence  they  were  eagerly  read  by  the  educated 
classes,  even  by  women.  Simon  accorded  much 
space  to  Jewish  literature,  and  subjoined  a  list  of 
Jewish  writLTs.  By  this  means  Rabbinical  literature 
became  known  to  the  educated  more  than  through 
the  efforts  of  Reuchlin,  Scalic^er,  the  two  Buxtorfs, 
and  the  learned  men  of  Holland  who  wrote  in  Latin. 

To  gain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Uiis  litera- 
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ture,  Richard  Simon  was  obliged,  like  Reuchlin 
before  him,  to  seek  intercourse  with  Jews ;  in  parti- 
cular he  associated  with  Jonah  Salvador,  the  Italian 
Sabbatian.  By  this  means  he  lost  a  part  of  his 
prejudice  against  Jews,  which  still  existed  in  France 
in  its  intensity.  He  \vas  drawn  to  Jews  in  another 
direction.  Laying^  stress  on  Catholic  tradition  as 
opposed  to  tht  literal  belief  of  the  Protestants,  he 
felt  in  some  degree  related  to  the  Talmudists 
and  Rahl>anites.  They  also  upheld  their  tradition 
against  the  literal  belief  of  the  Karaites.  Richard 
Simon,  therefore,  exalted  Rabbinical  Judaism  in  the 
introduction  and  supph^mrnts  which  he  added  to  his 
translation  of  Leon  IModena's  "Rites."  Familiar 
with  the  whole  of  Jt-wish  literature  as  few  of  his 
time  or  of  a  later  period,  Richard  Simon  refrained 
from  making  the  boastful  assertion,  grounded  upon 
iq-norance,  that  Christianity  is  somethino;  peculiar, 
fundamentally  different  to  Judaism  and  far  more 
exalted.  He  recognized,  and  had  the  courage  to 
declare,  the  truth  that  Christianity  in  its  substance 
and  form  was  molded  after  the  pattern  of  Judaism, 
and  would  have  to  become  like  it  again. 

"  ^ce  the  Christian  religion  has  its  origin  in  Judaism,  I  doubt  not 
that  the  perusal  of  this  little  book  (the  'Rites ' )  will  contribute  to  the 

understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to* 
and  close  connection  with  the  Oh!.  They  who  composed  it  were 
Jews,  and  it  can  be  explamed  only  by  means  of  Judaism.  A  portion 
our  ceremonies  also  are  derived  rrom  the  Jews  ....  The  Chris- 
tian religion  has  this  besides  in  common  with  the  Jewish,  that  each  is 
based  on  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  on  traditional 

habits  and  customs  One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 

modesty  and  devotion  of  the  Jews,  as  they  go  to  prayer  in  the  morn- 
ing The  Jews  distinguish  themselves,  not  only  by  prayers,  but 

also  by  deeds  of  mercy,  and  one  thmks  one  sees,  in  their  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  the  image  of  the  love  of  the  first  Christians  for  thenr 
brethren.  Men  obey^  in  those  times  what  the  Jews  have  retained  to 
this  day,  while  we  (Chiistiaas)  have  scarcely  kept  up  the  remem- 
brance of  fL" 

ft 

Richard  Simon  almost  deplored  that  the  Jews> 
formerly  so  learned  in  France,  who  looked  upon 
P^s  as  their  Athens,  had  been  driven  out  of  that 
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country.  He  defended  them  against  the  accusation 
of  their  hatred  of  Christians,  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  they  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and 
its  princes.  His  predilection  for  tradition  went  so 
far,  that  he  maintained  that  the  college  ofcardinals 
at  Rome,  the  supreme  court  of  Christendom^  was 
formed  on  the  pattern  of  the  Synhedrion  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  the  pope  corresponded  to  the  presi-> 
dent,  the  Nassi.  Whilst  he  compared  the  Catholics 
to  the  Rabbanites,  he  called  the  Protestants  Kara- 
ites, and  jestingly  wrote  to  his  Protestant  friends, 
"  My  dear  Karaites."  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
Richard  Simon  interested  himself  zealously  in  the 
Jews  of  Metz,  when  they  were  accused  of  murdering 
a  Christian  child.  When  other  opportunities  ofTered, 
he  defended  the  Jews  against  raise  accusations  and 
suspicions.  A  baptized  Jew,  Christian  Gerson,  who 
hadf  become  a  Protestant  pastor,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  order  to  vilify  the 
Talmud,  had  made  extracts  in  the  shape  of  ridiculous 
legends,  printed  and  published  in  many  editions. 
Richard  Simon  wrote  to  a  Swiss,  about  to  translate 
these  German  extracts  into  French,  that  Gerson  was 
not  guiltless  of  having  passed  off  plays  upon  words 
and  purely  allegorical  cxprcbsions  in  the  Talmud  as 
serious  narratives.  Gerson  imputed  to  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  certain  errors,  accepted  only  by  the 
credulous,  unable  to  distinguish  fiction  from  fact,  and 
he,  therefore,  abused  the  Talmud.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic, 
moreover,  a  sober,  moderate  man,  who  spoke  thus 
favorably  of  Judaism.  His  books  and  letters,  writ- 
ten in  a  lively  French  style,  and  much  read  by  the 
educated  world,  gained  many  friends  for  Judaism, 
or  at  least  lessened  the  number  of  its  enemies.  The 
official  Catholic  world,  however,  appears  to  have 
reprimanded  this  eulogist  of  Judaism,  and  Richard 
Simon,  who  loved  peace,  was  obliged  partially  to 
recant  his  praises. 
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"I  have  said  too  much  good  of  this  wretched  nation,  and  throU|jh 
intercourse  with  some  of  them  i  have  since  learned  to  know  liicm." 

This  cannot  have  been  spoken  from  his  hearts  for 
he  was  not  wont  to  judge  a  whole  class  of  men 
by  a  few  individuals. 

The  attention  paid  to  Jews  and  their  literature  by 
Christian  scholars  and  princes  here  and  there  pro- 
duced droll  occurrences.   In  Sweden,  the  most  oig* 
oted  Protestant  country,  no  Jew  and  no  Catholic  were 
allowed  to  dwell.   Nevertheless  King  Charles  XI 
felt  extraordinary  interest  in  the  Jews,  still  more  in 
the  Karaites,  who  pretended  to  follow  the  simple 
word  of  God  without  the  accretion  of  traditions,  and 
were  said  to  bear  great  resemblance  to  the  Protes- 
tants.   Would  it  not  be  easy  to  brin^  over  to 
Christianity  these  people  who  were  not  entangled  iu 
the  web  of  the  Talmud?    Charles  XI  accordingly 
sent  a  professor  of  Upsala,  learned  in  Hebrew 
literature,  Gustavus  Peringer  of  Lilienblad  (about 
1690),  to  Poland  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the 
Karaites,  iniorming  himself  of  their  manner  of  life 
and  their  customs,  and  especially  buying  their  writ- 
ings without  recfard  to  cost.    Provided  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  king  of  Poland,  Peringer 
went  first  to  Lithuania,  where  dwelt  several  Karaite 
communities.    But  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Kara- 
ites were  even  more  degraded  than  their  brethren 
in  Constantinople,  the  Crimea,  and  Fg^'pt.  There 
were  very  few  among  them  who  knew  any  details 
about  their  origin  and  the  history  of  their  sect ;  not 
one  had  accurate  information.    At  about  this  time 
the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski,  had  ordered,  through 
a  Karaite  judge,  Abraham  ben  Samuel  of  Trok,  who 
was  in  favor  with  him,  that  the  Karaites,  for  some 
unknown  object,  scatter  from  their  headquarters  of 
Trok,  Luzk,  and  Halicz,  and  settle  also  in  other 
small  towns ;  they  obeyed,  and  dispersed  as  far  as 
the  northern  province  of  Samogitia.    These  Polish 
Karaites,  cut  off  from  their  center,  isolated,  avoid- 
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ing  intercourse  with  rabbis,  and  mixingf  only  with  the 
Polish  rustic  population,  became  more  and  more 
boorish,  and  sank  into  profound  lethargy. 

Whether  Peringer  even  partially  fulfilled  the  wish 
of  his  king  is  not  known  ;  probably  he  altogether 
failed  in  his  mission.  Some  years  later  (1696- 1697), 
two  learned  Swedes,  probably  also  commissioned 
by  Charles  XI,  traveled  in  Lithuania  to  visit  Kara- 
ite communities  and  buy  up  their  writings.  At  the 
same  time  they  invited  Karaites  to  visit  Sweden, 
and  give  information  respecting  their  doctrines. 
Zeal  for  conversion  had  certainly  more  share  in  the 
matter  than  curiosity  about  the  unknown.  A  young 
Karaite,  Samuel  ben  Aaron,  who  had  settled  at 
Poswol  in  Samogitia,  and  understood  some  Latin, 
resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  Riga,  and  hold  a 
conference  with  John  Puffendorf,  a  royal  ofticial. 
Through  want  of  literary  sources  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  Karaites  concerning  the  origin  and  develop 
ment  of  their  sect,  Samuel  ben  Aaron  could  give 
only  a  scanty  account  in  a  work,  the  title  of  which 
proves  that  iiELncifuiaess  had  penetrated  also  to 
Karaite  circles. 

From  another  side  the  Karaites  were  the  object 
of  eager  inquiry.  A  professor  at  Leyden,  Jacob 
Trigland,  fisurly  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, who  intended  to  write  a  book  about  the  old 
Jewish  sects,  no  longer  in  existence,  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  still  existing  Karaites.  Inspired 
by  the  wish  to  get  information  concerning  the  Polish 
Karaites  and  obtain  possession  of  their  writings,  he 
sent  a  letter  with  various  questions  through  well- 
known  mercantile  houses  to  Karaites,  to  which  he 
solicited  an  answer,  Thb  letter  accidentally  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Karaite,  Mordecai  ben  Nissan, 
at  Luzk,  a  poor  official  of  the  community,  who  did 
not  know  enough  to  give  the  desired  information  as 
to  the  beginning  and  cause  of  the  schism  between 
Rabbaiiites  and  Karaites.    He  regarded  it  as  a 
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point  of  honor  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  bring  the  forgotten  Karaites  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  educated  world  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  Christian  writer,  and  to  deal  blows  at  their 
opponents,  the  Rabfaanite  Jews.  He  spared  no 
sacrifice  to  procure  the  few  books  hy  which  he  might 
be  aUe  to  instruct  himself  and  his  correspondent 
Trigland.  These  materials,  however,  were  not  worth 
much,  and  Mordecai's  dissertation  for  Trigland 
proved  unsatisfactory,  but  for  want  of  a  better  work 
It  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  during  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  as  the  only  source  for  the  histoiy 
of  Karaism.  Some  years  later,  when  Charles  XII, 
the  hero  of  the  north,  conquered  Poland  in  his  victor- 
ious career,  and  like  his  laiher  'v^  as  anxious  to  have 
more  precise  intelligence  respecting  Karaites,  he 
also  made  inquiries  concerning  them.  Mordecai 
ben  Nissan  used  this  occasion  to  compose  a  work  in 
Hebrew  for  Charles  XII,  in  which  he  freely  indulged 
his  hatred  against  Rahbanites,  and  strained  every 
nerve  to  make  Talmudical  literature  ridiculous. 

The  zealous  atL(  ntion  paid  by  Christian  scholars 
to  Jewish  literature  could  not  fail  to  cause  annoyance 
and  inconvenience  to  Jews.  They  felt  sorely  bur- 
dened by  German  Protestant  literati,  who.  acquiring 
cumbersome  learning,  strove  to  rival  the  Dutch 
writers  and  Richard  Simon  in  France,  without  pos- 
sessing their  mild  and  gentle  toleration  towards 
Jews,  or  tlieir  elegance  of  style.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  three  German  Hebraists,  Wiilfer,  Wagenseil, 
and  Eisenmenger,  used  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
literature  to  bnng  accusations  against  the  J ews.  All 
three  associated  much  with  JewSt  learned  from  them, 
and  devoted  much  study  to  Jewish  literature,  mas- 
tering it  to  a  certain  degree. 

John  WUlfer  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  educated  for 
the  church,  and  had  studied  with  a  Jew  of  Fiirth  and 
afterwards  in  Italy,  thoroughly  acquainting  himself 
with  biblical  and  Talmudicu  literature,  sought  after 
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Hebrew  manuscripts  and  old  Jemsh  prayer-books 
to  found  an  accusation  against  the  Jews.  Christians, 
instigated  by  baptized  Jews,  took  offense  at  a  beau- 
tiful prayer  (Alenu),  which  arose  in  a  time  and 
country  in  which  Christianity  was  little  known. 
Some  Jews  were  wont  to  add  a  sentence  to  this 
prayer  :  *'  For  they  (the  heathen)  pray  unto  vanity 
and  emptiness."  In  the  word  "emptiness,"  enemies 
of  the  Jews  pretended  to  see  an  allusion  to  Jesus 
and  to  find  blasphemy  against  him.  The  sentence 
was  not  printed  in  the  prayer-books,  but  in  many 
copies  a  blank  space  was  left  for  it.  This  vacant 
space,  or  the  presence  of  the  obnoxious  word, 
equally  enraged  the  Protestants,  and  Wulfer,  there- 
fore, searched  libraries  to  find  authority  for  it,  and 
when  he  found  the  word  in  manuscripts,  he  did  not 
fail  to  publish  his  discovery.  He  praised  Prince 
George  of  Hesse  because  he  made  his  Jews  swear 
an  oath  never  to  utter  a  blasphemous  word  against 
Jesus,  and  threatened  to  punish  them  with  death  in 
case  of  transgression.  Willfer,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  candid  enough  to  confess  that  the  Jews  had 
been  long  and  cruelly  persecuted  by  Christians^  that 
the  accusation  against  them  of  using  blood  was  a 
mischievous  invention,  and  that  the  testimony  of 
baptized  Jews  deserved  little  credence. 

John  Christopher  Wagenseil,  a  lawyer  and  pro- 
fessor at  Altorf,  was  a  good-hearted  man,  and  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  Jews.  He  had  traveled 
£irther  than  Wulfer,  had  penetrated  through  Spain 
into  Africa,  and  took  the  greatest  pains  to  hunt  up 
such  Jewish  wridngs  as  attacked  Christianity  from 
the  ground  of  Holy  Scripture  or  with  the  weapons 
of  reason.  His  <&coverie8  filled  his  quiver  **wtdi 
the  fiery  darts  of  Satan."  Wagenseil  looked  up 
that  insipid  compilation  of  the  magical  miracles  of 
Jesus  (Toldoth  Jesho),  with  which  a  Jew,  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  Christians,  tried  to  revenge 
hunself  on  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  he  spent 
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much  money  in  hunting  up  this  Hebrew  parody  of 
the  G(^spcl.  Few  jews  possessed  copies  of  it,  and 
the  owners  kept  theni  under  lock,  and  key  for  their 
own  security.  Because  one  Jew  had  once  written 
these  absurdities  about  Jesus,  and  some  Jews  had 
copies  of  the  book  in  their  possession,  while  others 
liad  defended  themselves  against  attacks  by  Chris- 
tians, Wagenseil  felt  assured  that  the  Jews  of  his 
time  were  vile  blasphemers  of  Jesus.  Hg  therefore 
implored  the  princes  and  civil  magistrates  to  forbid 
the  Jews  most  strictly  to  continue  such  blasphemy. 
He  directed  a  pamphlet,  "The  Christian  Denuncia- 
tion," to  all  high  potentates,  urging  them  to  impose 
a  formal  oath  upon  Jews,  not  to  utter  any  word  of 
mockery  against  Jesus,  Mary,  the  cross,  the  mass, 
and  other  Chiistiaa  sacraments.  Wagcnseil  had 
two  pious  wishes  besides.  One  was  that  the  Prot- 
estant princes  should  take  active  steps  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews*  He  had,  it  is  true,  convinced 
himself  that  at  Rome,  where  since  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  a  Dominican  monk  was  wont  on  cer- 
tain Sabbaths  to  hold  forth,  in  a  sleepy  manner,  be- 
fore a  number  of  Jews,  they  either  ignored  him  or 
mocked  at  him.  But  he  thought  that  the  Protestant 
princes,  more  zealous  Christians  than  the  Catholics, 
ought  to  devise  a  better  plan.  It  also  grieved  this 
thorough  scholar  that  the  colleges  of  rabbis  pre- 
sumed to  criticise  writings  concerning  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  that  thev  ventured  to  express  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval ;  this  was  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  Christians!  Withal 
Wagenseil,  as  has  been  said,  was  kindly  disposed 
to  the  Jews.  He  remarked  with  emphasis  that  he 
thought  it  wrong  and  unworthy  to  burn  Jews,  to  rob 
them  of  all  their  property,  or  to  drive  them  with  their 
wives  and  children  out  of  the  countr}^  It  was  ex- 
cessively cruel  that  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
children  of  Jews  should  he  baptized  against  the  will 
of  tiieir  parents,  and  compelled  to  accept  Christian- 
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ity.  The  oppressions  and  insults  to  which  they  were 
exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  rabble  were 
by  no  means  to  be  approved.  It  was  not  right  that 
they  were  compelled  to  say  "  Christ  is  risen,"  that 
they  were  assailed  with  blows,  had  dirt  and  stones 
thrown  at  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  about 
in  safety.  Wagenseil  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  expose 
the  horrible  falsehood  of  the  charge,  that  the  Jews 
use  the  blood  of  Christians.  For  the  sake  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  spoke  so  warmly  for  the  Jeivs,  his 
other  absurdities  should  be  pardoned.  Wagenseil 
expressed  his  indignation  at  uie  horrible  lie : 

It  might  pass  if  the  matter  stopped  with  idle  gossip ;  but  that  on 
account  of  tbis  execrable  ialsehooa  Jews  have  been  tormented,  pun* 
ished,  and  executed  by  thousands,  should  have  moved  even  stones  to 
compassion,  and  made  them  cry  out," 

Is  it  credible  that  in  the  &ce  of  this  judgment, 
spoken  with  firm  conviction  by  WUlfer  and  Wagen- 
seil, who  not  only  had  associated  with  Jews  for 
years,  but  were  accurately  acquainted  with  Jewish 
literature,  and  had  penetrated  into  its  innermost  re- 
cesses as  none  before  them,  their  contemporaries 
should  seriously  revive  the  horrible  falsehood,  and 
justify  it  with  ostentatious  learning?    A  Protestant, 

Iohn  Andrew  Eisenmenger,  professor  of  Oriental 
anguages,  repeated  the  accusation,  a  thousand  times 
branded  as  false,  and  furnished  posterity  with  abund- 
ant material  for  charges  against  the  Jews.  Eisen- 
nienger  belonged  to  the  class  of  insects  which  sucks 
poison  even  out  of  flowers.  In  confidential  converse 
with  Jews,  pretending  that  he  desired  to  he  con- 
verted to  Judaism,  and  in  the!  profound  study  of 
their  literature,  which  he  learned  from  them,  he 
sought  only  the  dark  side  of  both. 

He  compiled  a  venomous  book  in  two  volumes, 
the  title  of  which  in  itself  was  an  invitation  to  Chnd" 
tians  to  massacre  the  Tews,  and  was  synonymous 
with  a  repetition  of  earUer  scenes  of  honor  tor  the 
Jews. 
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"Judaism  Unmasked ;  or  a  Thorough  and  True  Account  of  the 
Way  in  which  the  Sttthborn  Jews  frigrhtnitly  blaspheme  and  dishonor 

the  Holy  Trinity,  revile  the  !Ioly  Mother  of  Christ,  mockingly  criticise 
the  New  Testament,  the  Evani^elisis,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  despise  and  curse  to  the  Uttermost  i£.xlreme  the  whole 
of  Cnristianiw.  Much  else  besides,  either  not  at  all  ( r  very  little 
known,  and  Gross  Errors  of  the  Jewish  Relig-ion  and  Theology,  as 
well  as  Ridiculous  and  Amusing  Stories,  herein  appear.  All  proved 
firom  their  own  Books.  Written  §or  the  Honest  inCorroation  of  all 
Chrisduia.'' 

Eisenmenger  intended  to  hurl  Wagenseil's  "fieiy 
darts  of  Satan  "  with  deadly  aim  at  the  Jews.  If  he 
had  merelv  quoted  detached  sentences  from  the 
Talmudtcal  and  later  Rabbinical  literature  and  and* 
Christian  writings,  translated  them»  and  drawn  con- 
clusions from  them  hostile  to  the  Jews,  he  would 
only  have  proved  his  mental  weakness.  But  Eisen- 
menger represented  most  horrible  falsehoods,  as 
Wagenseil  had  called  them,  as  indisputable  fects. 
He  adduced  a  whole  chapter  of  proofs  showing  that 
it  was  not  bwful  for  Jews  to  save  a  Christian  from 
danger  to  life,  that  the  Rabbinical  laws  command 
the  slaughter  of  Christians,  and  that  ho  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  Jewish  physicians^  nor  ought 
their  medianes  to  be  taken.  He  repeated  all  the 
false  stories  of  murders  committed  by  Jews  against 
Christians,  of  the  poisoning  of  wells  by  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death,  of  the  poisoning  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  Joachim  II,  by  his  Jewish 
miiU-maijlcr,  of  Raphael  Levi's  child  murder  at  Metz 
— in  short,  all  ever  invented  by  saintly  simplicity, 
priestly  fraud,  or  excited  fanaticism,  and  imputed  to 
Jews.  That  the  martyrdom  of  little  Simon  of  Trent 
was  a  fabrication  had  been  clearly  proved  by  the 
doge  and  senate  of  Venice  on  authentic  documents. 
Not  only  the  Jewish  writers  Isaac  Viva  and  Isaac 
Cardoso,  but  also  Christians,  like  Wiilfer  and  Wag- 
enseil, recognized  these  documents  as  genuine,  and 
represented  the  charge,  against  the  Jews  of  Trent 
as  a  cry  in  1^  injustice.  EisenmenL^er  was  not  influ- 
enced by  that,  declared  the  documents  to  be  forged. 
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and  maintained  the  Uoodthirstiness  of  Jews  with 
fiery  zeal  and  energy.  One  would  be  justified  in 
ascribing  his  proceedings  against  Jews  to  brutality 
or  avarice.  Aldiough  very  Teamed  in  Hebrew,  he 
was  otherwise  uncubured.  He  was  willing  to  be 
bribed  by  solid  coin  into  sOence  with  regard  to  the 
Jews.  But  for  the  honor  of  humanity  one  would 
rather  impute  his  course  to  blindness ;  he  had  lived 
a  long  time  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  formerly  the 
center  oi  hatred  to  Jews  in  Germany,  and  he  may 
there  have  imbibed  liis  bitter  animosity,  and  have 
wished,  at  first  from  conscientious  motives,  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  Jews. 

Some  Jews  had  got  wind  of  the  printing'  of 
Eisenmenger's  workat  b>ankfort,  and  were  nota  httle 
alarmed  at  the  danger  threatening  them.  The  old 
prejudices  of  the  masses  and  the  ecclesiastics  against 
Jews,  stroni^er  amongst  Protestants  than  Catholics, 
still  existed  too  strongly  for  a  firebrand  publication 
to  appear  in  German  without  doing-  mischief  wher- 
ever it  came.  The  Jews  of  Frankfort  therefore 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with  the  court- 

iews  at  Vienna  in  order  to  meet  the  danger. 
Lmperor  Leopold  I,  who»  at  the  instigation  of  the 
empress  and  her  father-confessor,  had  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Vienna,  being  in  need  of  money  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Turki^  wars,  fifteen  years  later 
allowed  some  rich  Jews  to  setde  in  uie  capital. 
Samuel  Oppenheim,  of  Heidelberg,  a  banker,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  Jews,  whose  heart  and  hand  were 
open  to  all  sunerers,  had  probably  brought  about 
this  concession.  As  before,  several  Jewbh  families, 
alleged  to  be  his  servants,  came  with  him  to  Vienna. 
Samuel  Oppenheun  zealously  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  cumulation  of  Eisenmenger's  book  against 
the  Tews.  He  had  the  same  year  experienced  what 
a  Christian  rabble  instigated  by  hatred  of  Jews 
could  do.  A  riotous  assault  was  made  upon  his 
houses  whidi  was  Imdcen  into^  and  everything 
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there,  including  the  money-chest,  was  plundered 
(July  17,  1700).  Hence  from  personal  motives 
and  on  public  ^^roiinds  Samuel  Oppenheim  exerted 
himself  to  prevent  the  2,000  copies  of  Eisen- 
menger's  work  from  seeing  the  light  of  day.  He 
and  other  ]cws  could  justly  maintain  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book  in  (irrman,  unattractive  though 
its  style  was,  would  lead  to  the  massacre  of  the  Jews. 
An  edict  was  therefore  issued  by  the  emperor  for- 
bidding its  dissemination.  Eisenmenger  was  doubly 
disappointed ;  he  could  not  wreak  his  hatred  on  the 
Jews,  and  he  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  property, 
which  he  had  spent  on  the  printing,  and  was  obliged 
to  incur  debts.  All  the  copies,  except  a  few  which 
he  had  abstracted,  were  in  Frankfort  under  lock 
and  key.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  Jewsi 
and  proposed  to  destroy  his  work  for  90,000  marka 
As  uie  Jews  offered  scarcely  half  that  sum,  the  con* 
fiscation  remained  in  force,  and  Eisenmenger,  de 
ceived  in  all  his  hopes,  died  of  vexatbn. 

But  the  matter  did  not  terminate  there.  Fre- 
derick I,  the  newly-crown^  king  of  Prussia,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  book.  The  attention  of  this 
prince  was  keenly  directed  to  the  jews  from  various 
causes.  At  the  oegtnning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
more  than  a  thousand  Jews  dwelt  in  his  domains. 
The  community  of  Berlin  had  grown  in  thirty  years, 
since  their  admission,  from  twelve  to  some  seventy 
families.  Frederick  I,  who  was  fond  of  show  and 
pomp,  had  no  particular  partiality  for  Jews,  but  he 
valued  them  for  the  income  derived  from  them. 
The  court  jeweler,  Jost  Liebmann,  was  highly 
esteemed  at  court,  because  he  supplied  pearls  and 
trinkets  on  credit,  and  thus  held  an  exceptionally 
favorable  position.  It  was  said  that  Liebmann*s 
wife  had  taken  the  fancy  of  the  prince ;  she  later 
obtained  the  liberty  of  entering"  the  king's  apartment 
unannounced.  Through  her  the  Jews  received  per- 
mission to  have  a  cemetery  in  Konigsberg;  but 
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Jewish  money  was  more  highly  prized  by  this  king 
than  Jewish  favorites.  Frederick,  who  while  elector 
had  thought  of  banishing  the  Jews,  tolerated  them 
for  the  safety  tax  which  they  had  to  pay — loo  ducats 
yearly — but  they  were  subjected  to  severe  restric- 
tions, amongst  others  they  could  not  own  houses 
and  lands.  Yet  the  y  were  allowed  to  have  syna- 
gogues, first  a  private  one  granted  as  a  favor  to  the 
court  jeweler  Jost  'Licbmann  and  the  family  of 
David  Riess,  an  immigrant  from  Austria,  and  then, 
owing  to  frequent  disputes  about  rights  and  privil- 
eges^  a  public  synagogue  as  well. 

Two  malidoosly  disposed  baptized  Jews,  Chris- 
tian Kahtz  and  Francis  Wenzel,  sought  to  pre- 
judice the  new  king  and  the  population  against  the 

)[ews.  ''Blasphemy  against  Jesus" — so  runs  die 
ying  charge.  The  p ray er  Alenu  * '  and  others  were 
dted  as  proofs  that  the  Jews  pronounced  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  contumely,  and  that  they  spat  in  doing 
so.  The  guilds  not  being  well  disposed  to  the 
Jews  utilized  this  excitement  for  fonatical  per- 
secution, and  such  bitter  feeling  arose  in  the  aties 
and  villages  against  the  Jews,  that  (as  they  expressed 
tliemselves,  perhaps  knowingly  exaggerating)  their 
life  was  no  longer  safe.  King  Frederick  proposed 
a  course  which  does  honor  to  his  good  heart.  He 
issued  a  command  (December,  1 700)  to  all  the  pres- 
idents of  departments  to  call  together  the  rabbis 
and,  in  default  of  them,  the  Jewish  school-masters 
and  elders  on  a  certain  day,  and  ask  them  on  oath 
whether,  in  uttering  or  silently  using  the  blasphemous 
word  "  va-rik,"  they  applied  it  to  Jesus.  I  he  Jews 
everywhere  solemnly  declared  on  oath  that  they  did 
not  refer  to  Jesus  in  this  prayer  at  the  place  where 
the  lacuna  was  left  in  the  prayer-books.  John 
Henry  Michaelis,  the  theologian,  of  Halle,  who  was 
asked  respecting  the  character  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
nounced  them  innocent  of  the  blasphemy  of  which 
they  were  accused.   As  the  king  continued  to  sus- 
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pect  the  Tews  of  reviling  Jesus  in  ibouf^  he  issued 
orders  characteristic  of  the  time  (i703)«  He  said 
that  it  was  his  heart's  wish  to  bring  the  people  of 
brael,  whom  the  Lord  had  once  loved  and  diosen 
as  His  peculiar  possession,  into  the  Christian  com- 
munion. He  did  not*  however,  presume  to  exercise 
control  over  their  consdeoces,  but  would  leave  the 
conversion  of  the  Tews  to  time  and  God's  wise  coun- 
sel. Nor  would  he  bind  them  hf  oath  to  refrain 
from  uttering  in  prayer  the  words  in  questicm.  But  he 
commanded  them  on  pain  of  punishment  to  refrain 
from  those  words,  to  utter  the  prayer  "  Alenu"  aloud, 
and  not  to  spit  while  so  doing.  Spies  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  synagogues  from  time  to  time, 
as  eleven  centuries  before  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
in  order  to  observe  wliether  this  concluding  prayer 
was  pronounced  aloud  or  in  a  whisper. 

Eisenmenger  before  his  death,  and  his  heirs  after 
him,  knowincT  that  the  kinrr  of  Prussia  was  inclined 
to  listen  to  accusations  against  the  Jews,  had  applied 
to  him  to  entreat  Emperor  Leopold  to  release  the 
bookagainst  the  Jews,  entitled  *'  Judaism  Unmasked," 
from  ban  and  prohibition.  Frederick  I  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  matter,  and  sent  a  kind  of 
petition  to  Emperor  Leopold  I  (April  25,  1705) 
very  characteristic  of  the  tone  of  that  time.  The 
king  represented  that  Eisenmenger  had  sunk  all  his 
money  m  this  book,  and  had  died  of  vexation  at  the 
imperial  prohibition.  It  would  seem  a  lowering  of 
Christianity  if  the  Jews  were  so  powerful  as  to  be 
able  to  suppress  a  book  written  in  defense  of  Christi- 
anity and  in  refutation  of  Jewish  errors.  There 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend,  as  the  Jews  pretended, 
diat  it  would  incite  the  people  to  a  violent  onslaught 
against  them,  since  similar  writings  had  lately  ap- 
peared which  had  done  them  no  harm.  Eisen- 
menger's^  book  aimed  chiefly  at  the  promotion  cl 
Christianity,  so  that  Christians  might  not»  as  had 
repeatedly  happened  some  years  ago,  be  induoed  to 
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revolt  from  it  and  become  adherents  of  Judaism. 
But  Emperor  Leopold  would  not  remove  the  ban 
from  Eisenmenger's  book.  King  Frederick  repeated 
his  request  three  years  later,  at  the  desire  of  Eisen- 
menger  s  heirs,  to  Emperor  Joseph  I.  With  him 
also  King  Frederick  found  no  favorable  hearing, 
and  the  2,000  copies  of  "Judaism  Unmasked" 
remained  at  Frankfort  under  ban  for  forty  years. 
But  with  Frederick's  approval  a  second  edition  was 
brought  out  at  Konigsberg,  where  the  imperial  cen- 
sorship had  no  power.  For  the  moment  it  had  no 
such  efTect  as  the  one  side  had  hoped  and  the  other 
feared ;  but,  later  on,  when  the  rights  of  Jews  as 
men  and  citizens  were  considered,  it  proved  aa 
armory  for  malicious  or  indolent  opponents. 

King  Frederick  I  was  often  urged  by  enemies  of 
the  Jews  to  make  his  royal  authority  a  cloak  for  their 
villainy.  The  bright  and  the  dark  side  of  the  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  Jewish  literature  appeared 
clearly.  In  Holland,  likewise  a  Protestant  country* 
a  Christian  scholar  of  this  period  cherlsl^  d  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  Mishna,  the  backbone  of  Talmud- 
ical  Judaism.  William  Surenhuysius,  a  young  man 
of  Ajnsterdam,  in  the  course  of  many  years  translated 
the  Mishna  with  two  commentaries  upon  it  into 
Latin  (printed  1 698-  x  703) .  He  displayed  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  Dutch  industry  and  application. 
Love  certainly  was  needed  to  undertake  such  a 
study,  persevere  in  it,  and  finish  the  work  in  a  dear 
and  attractive  sQ'le.  No  language  and  literature 
present  so  many  difficulties  as  this  dialect,  now 
almost  obsolete,  the  objects  which  it  describes,  and 
the  form  in  which  it  is  cast.  Surenhuysius  sat  at 
th&  feet  of  Jewish  teachers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  at  Amsterdam,  and  he  was  extremely  grateful 
for  their  help.  But  their  assistance  did  not  enable 
him  to  dispense  with  industry  and  devotion.  He 
was  influenced  by  the  conviction  that  the  oral  Law, 
^e  Mishna,  in  its  main  contents  is  as  divine  as  the 
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written  word  of  the  Bible.  He  desired  that  Chri** 
tian  youths  in  training  for  theology  and  the  clerical 
profession  should  not  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
classical  literature,  but  by  engaging  in  the  study  of 
the  Mishna  should,  as  it  were,  receive  ordinatum 
beforehand. 

•*  He  who  desires  to  be  a  good  and  worthy  disciple  of  Christ  must 
first  become  a  Jew,  or  be  must  first  team  thoroughly  the  language  and 
culture  of  the  Jews,  and  become  Moses's  disciple  before  he  joins 
the  Apostles,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  through  Moict  ana  tiw 
prophets  to  ooovince  men  that  Jesus  is  the  MessiaL** 

In  this  enthusiastic  adnuration  for  the  comer-stone 
of  the  edifice  of  Judaism,  which  the  builders  up  of 
culture  were  wont  to  despise,  Surenhuysius  included 

the  people  who  owned  these  laws.  He  cordially 
thanked  the  senate  of  Amsterdam  because  it  speci- 
ally protected  die  Jews. 

"  In  the  measure  !n  which  this  people  oncc  surpassed  all  Other 

Seoples,  you  give  it  preference,  worthy  men  1  The  old  renown  and 
ignity.  which  this  people  and  the  doaena  of  Jemsalen  once  pos- 
sessed, are  yours.  For  the  Jews  are  sincerely  devoted  to  you,  not 
overcome  by  force  of  arms,  but  won  over  by  humanity  and  wisdom  ; 
they  come  to  you,  and  are  happy  to  obey  yoiir  republican  govemment." 

Surenhuysius  was  outspoken  in  his  displeasure 
agsunst  tfiose  who  having  learned  what  served  their 
interest  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  reviled  and 
threw  mud  at  them,  like  highwaymen,  who,  having 
fobbed  an  honest  man  of  all  nis  clothes,  beat  him  to 
death,  and  send  him  away  with  scorn.**  He  formed 
a  plan  to  make  the  whole  of  Rabbinical  literature 
accessible  to  the  learned  world  throu^  the  Latin 
language.  While  Surenhuysius  of  Amsterdam  felt 
su(£  enthusiasm  for  this,  not  the  most  brilliant*  side 
of  Judaism,  and  saw  in  it  a  means  to  promote 
Christianity  (in  which  view  he  did  not  stand  alone), 
a  vile  Polish  Jew,  named  Aaron  Margalita,  an 
apostate  to  Christianity*  for  the  sake  of  gain,  brought 
fresh  accusations  of  blasphemy  before  King  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  against  an  utterly  harmless  part  of 
Jewish  literature — the  old  Agada.   An  edition  of 
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the  Midrash  Rabba  (1705),  published  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  was  accordingly  put  under  a  ban  by 
the  king's  command,  until  Christian  theologians 
should  pronounce  judgment  upon  it. 

The  best  result  of  this  taste  for  Jewish  literature 
on  the  part  of  learned  Christians,  and  of  the  literary 
works  promoted  thereby  was  an  interesting  histori- 
cal work  concerning  Jews  and  Judaism,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  terminated  the  old,  and  foreshadowed 
a  new  epoch.  Jacob  Basnage  (born  1653,  died 
1723),  of  noble  character,  a  Protestant  theolog-ian,  a 
solid  historian,  a  pleasant  author,  and  a  person  held 
in  high  esteem  generally,  rendered  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  Judaism.  He  sifted  the  results  of  the  labori- 
ous researches  of  scholars,  popularized  them,  and 
made  them  accessible  to  all  educated  circles.  In 
his  assiduous  historical  inquiries,  especially  as  to  the 
development  of  the  Church,  Basnage  met  Jews  at 
almost  every  step.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  the 
Jewish  people  had  not,  as  ordinary  theologians 
thought,  become  utterly  bankrupt  through  the  loss 
of  its  political  independence  and  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  doomed  victim,  the  ghost  of  its  former  self. 
The  great  sufferings  of  this  people  and  its  rich  lit- 
erature inspired  him  with  awe.  His  sense  of  truth 
with  re^rd  to  historical  events  would  not  allow  him 
to  dismiss  iacts  or  explain  them  away  with  empty 
phrases.  Basnage  undertook  to  compde  die  Ustory 
of  the  Jews  or  the  Jewish  religion,  so  far  as  it  was 
known  to  htm,  from  Jesus  down  to  his  own  times. 
He  labored  on  this  work  for  more  than  five  years. 
It  was  intended  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
historian  Flavius  Josephus  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Basnage  strove,  as  far  as  was 
possible  for  a  staunch  Protestant  at  that  time,  to 
present  and  judge  events  in  an  impartial  manner. 

**  Christians  may  not  be  surprised  that  we  often  acquit  the  Jews  of 

crimes  of  which  they  are  not  g-uilty,  since  Justice  so  requires.  No  par- 
tiaiity  it  implied  in  accusing  those  of  injustice  and  oppression  who 
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have  be^n  gmky  of  them.  We  have  no  intention  to  injure  the  Jews 
any  more  toan  to  flatter  tbem.  ...  In  the  deeay  and  dregt  of  cen* 

tunes  men  have  adopted  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  towards  the 
Tews.  They  were  accused  of  bcin^  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  which 
Happened,  and  charged  with  a  muliitude  ot  crimes  of  which  they 
new  even  dreamed.  Numberless  miracles  were  invented  to  convict 
them,  or  rather  the  better  to  satisfy  hatred  under  the  shade  of  religion. 
We  ha%'e  made  a  collection  of  laws,  which  councils  and  princes  pub- 
lished against  them,  by  means  of  which  people  can  jud^re  of  the  malice 
of  the  former  and  the  oppression  of  the  latter.  Men  did  not.  however^ 
confine  themselves  to  the  edicts,  but  everywhere  military  executions, 

Sopular  riots,  and  massacres  took  place.  Yet,  by  a  miracle  of  Provi- 
ence.  which  must  excite  the  astonishment  of  all  Christians,  this  hated 
nation,  persecuted  In  all  places  for  a  great  number  of  centuries,  still 
exists  everywhere.  .  .  .  Peoples  and  king^s,  heathens.  Christians,  and 
Mahometans,  opposed  to  one  another  in  so  manv  points,  have  agreed 
in  the  purpose  of  destroying  this  nation,  and  nave  not  succMded. 
The  bush  of  Moses,  surrounrfrr!  by  flame'^,  has  ever  burned  wnhout 
being  consumed.  The  Jews  have  been  driven  out  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  world,  and  this  has  only  served  to  spread  them  abroad  in  all  citi«i. 
They  still  live  in  spite  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  follow  them 
everywhere,  while  the  greatest  monarchies  have  £Ulen,  and  are  known 
to  us  only  by  name." 

Basnage,  who  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  through  the  Catholic  intolerance  of  Louis 
XIV  was  banished  to  Holland,  could  to  some  degree 
appreciate  tiie  feelings  of  the  jews  during  their  long 
exile.  He  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Jewish  literature  to  consult  the  authorities  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  historical  works  of 
Abraham  ibn  Daud,  Ibn  Yacliya,  \hn  \'crg^a,  David 
Gans,  and  others  were  not  neglected  ;  they  served 
Basnagfe  as  building  material  wherewith  to  rear  the 
great  fabric  of  Jewish  history'  of  the  sixteen  centuries 
since  the  orli^in  of  Christianity. 

But  Basnage  was  not  sufficiently  an  artist  to  un- 
roll before  the  eye  in  glowing  colors,  even  if  in  im- 
ages fleeting  as  the  mist,  the  sublime  or  tragic  scenes 
of  Jewish  history.  Nor  had  he  the  talent  to  mass 
to;::^rther  or  marshal  in  groups  and  detachments  facts 
widely  scattered  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
course  of  this  people's  history.  One  can  feel  in 
Ra'^naq'e's  presentation  that  h(^  was  oppressed  and 
overpowered  by  the  siipei  ahnndance  ot  details.  He 
jumbled  together  times  Mid  occurrences  in  motley 
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confusion,  divided  the  history  into  two  unnatural 
halves,  the  East  and  the  West,  and  described  in  con- 
junction events  without  connection.    Of  the  deep 

inner  spring^s  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  nation  he 
had  no  comprehtiiision.  His  Protestant  creed  hind- 
ered him ;  he  saw  Jewish  history  only  through  the 
thick  mist  of  Church  history.  Despite  his  efforts  to 
be  impartial  and  honest,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of 
the  belief  that  the  "Jews  are  rejectcMl  because  they 
have  rejected  Jesus.'*  In  short,  Basna^;e's  "  History 
of  the  Relig^ion  of  the  Jews"  has  a  thousand  faults. 
Hardly  a  single  sentence  can  be  re^^arded  as  per- 
fectly just  and  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 

Yet  the  appearance  of  this  work  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Jews.  It  circulated  in  the  educated 
world  a  mass  of  historical  information,  crude  and 
distorted  though  it  was,  because  it  was  written  in 
the  fashionable  French  language,  and  this  seed  shot 
up  everywhere  luxuriantly.  A  people,  which,  despite 
bloody  persecutions,  without  a  home,  with  no  spot 
on  the  whole  earth  where  it  could  lay  its  head  or 
place  its  foot,  yet  possessed  a  history  not  wholly  de» 
void  of  splendor — such  a  people  was  not  like  a  gipsy 
horde,  but  must  find  ever-increasing  consideration. 
Without  his  knowledge  or  intention,  even  whilst 
casting  many  an  aspersion  upon  the  Jewish  race, 
Basnage  paved  the  way  to  raising  it  from  its  abject 
condition.  Christian  Theophilus  U  nger,  a  pastor  in 
Silesia,  and  John  Christopher  Wolf,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  Hamburg,  who  were  busily 
and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  study  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture and  history,  became  Basnage's  disciples,  and 
without  his  work  could  not  have  effected  so  much  as 
they  did  in  this  field.  Both,  especially  Wolf,  filled 
many  gaps  which  Basnage  had  left,  and  evinced  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  for  the  cause. 

The  admiration,  or  at  least  sympathy,  felt  for  the 
Jews  at  this  time,  induced  John  Toland  (an  Irish- 
man, the  courageous  opponent  oi  iossihzed  Chris- 
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tianity)  to  raise  his  voice  on  behalf  of  their  equality 
with  Christians  in  England  and  Ireland.  This  was 
the  first  word  spoken  in  favor  of  their  emancipation. 
But  the  people,  in  whose  favor  this  remarkable  re- 
vulsion of  sentiment  had  taken  place  in  the  educated 
world,  was  without  knowledge  of  it,  and  felt  no  change 
in  popular  sentiment. 
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GSNE&ikL  DEMORALIZATION  OP  JUDAISlli 

Low  Condition  of  the  Jews  at  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century- 
Representatives  ot  Culture:  David  Nieto,  Jchuda  Brielt — The 
Kabbala— Jewish  Chroniclers— Lopez  Laguna  translates  the 
PsAlms  Into  Spanish— De  Barrios— The  Race  after  Weeltb^ 

General  Poverty  of  the  Jews — Revival  of  Sabbatianism— Daniel 
Israel  Bonafoux,  Cardoso,  Mordecai  of  Eiscnstadt,  Jacob  Querido, 
and  Berachya — Sabbatianism  in  Poland — Abraham  Cuenqui^ 
Judah  Chassid — Chayim  Malach— Solomon  Ayllon — Nehemiah 
Chnyon- -David  Oppenheim's  Famous  Lihr;\ry — Cbacham  Zcvt 
— ^The  Conuoversy  on  Chayon's  Uereticai  Works  to  Amsterdaou 

At  the  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
were  directed  upon  the  Jewish  race  with  a  certain 
degree  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  when,  at 
the  dawn  of  enlightenment  in  the  so-called  philo- 
sophical century,  ecclesiastical  prej'udices  were  be- 
ginning" to  disappear,  the  members  of  this  race  were 
making  a  by  no  means  favorable  impression  upon 
those  with  whom  they  came  into  contact.    Weighed  \ 
in  t^  balance,  they  were  found  wanting  evien  hy  i 
th^iFwell-wishers.   The  Jews  were  at  pQ  tuncld  so  i 
pitiful  a  plight  a^,  at^the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  I 
b^fUmiig  of  the  eTghteenth  century.   Severad  cir-  ' 
cumstances  had  contriButed^'render  them  utterly  | 
demoralized  and  despised.   The  former  teachers 
of  Europe,  through  the  sad  course  of  centuries,  had  | 
become  childish,  or  worse,  dotards.   Eveiy  public  ■ 
or  histon^l  art  ^f      Jf*'""  beat^  this  cBaracter  of 
imbecjityjjTjiflLcontemptibility.  There  was  not  a 
single  chcMBnng  eventriuurdly  a  person  conunanding 
respect  who  could  worthy  represent  Judaism,  and 
bring  it  into  estimation.  The  strong-minded,  manly 
OroEio  de  Castro  (died  in  1687),  tl£  fimner  victim 
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of  the  Inquisition,  whose  fidelity  to  conviction,  whose 
dignity,  and  the  acumen  with  which  he  contested 
Christianity  commanded  the  respect  of  the  leading 
opponents  of  Judaism,  was  indeed  still  living.  But 
he  left  no  successor  of  equal  standing  wiuiin  the 
highly  cultured  community  of  Amsterdam,  certainly 
not  outside  of  it,  where  die  conditions  for  an  inde* 
pendent  Jewish  personally  possessed  of  culture 
Hrere  entirely  wandng.  The  leaders  of  die  com* 
munity  were  for  the  most  part  led  astray,  wandering 
as  in  a  dream,  and  stumbling  at  every  step*  But 
few  rabbis  occupied  themselves  with  any  branch  of 
knowledge  beyond  the  Talmud,  or  entered  on  a  new 
path  in  this  stndy.  The  excepdons  can  be  counted. 
Rabbi  David  Nieto,  of  London  (bom  1654,  died 
1728),  was  a  man  of  culture.  He  was  a  physician, 
understood  mathematics,  \\':r\  sufficiently  able  to  de- 
fend Judaism  against  calumnies,  and,  besides  many 
platitudes,  wrote  much  that  was  reasonable.  The 
Italian  rabbi,  Jehuda  Leon  Rricli,  of  Mantua  (born 
about  1643,  died  1722),  was  also  an  important  per- 
sonage— a  man  of  sound  views,  of  solid,  even  pnilo- 
sophical  knowledgfe,  whose  style  in  the  vernacular 
was  elegant,  and  who  knew  how  to  defend  Judaism 
against  Christian  aggressiveness.  Brieli  had  the 
courajre  to  disregard  two  customs,  which  was  ac- 
counted worse  than  criminal  by  his  contemporaries  : 
he  remained  unmarried  all  his  life,  and  thounrh  a 
rabbi,  did  not  wear  a  beard.  But  Brieli's  influence 
on  his  Jewish  contemporaries  was  very  slight.  He 
knew  the  weaknesses  of  Christianity,  but  had  not 
the  same  sharp  vision  for  the  faults  of  Judaism  and 
die  Jews,  Of  the  mischievous  nature  of  the  Zohar 
and  the  Kabbala  generally,  however,  Brieli  was 
thoroughly  aware  ;  he  wished  that  they  had  not  seen 
the  light  of  day ;  but  his  critical  knowledge  extended 
no  further. 

For  the  rest,  the  rabbis  of  this  period  were  not 
tnodeb,  die  Poles  and  Germans  being  for  die  moat 
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part  pitiable  figures,  their  heads  filled  with  unprofit- 
,  able  knowledge,  otherwise  ignorant  and  helpless  as 
little  children.    The  Portuguese  rabbis  presented  a 
dignified,  imposing  appearance,   but   they  were 
shallow.    The  Italians  bore  more  resemblance  to 
the  Germans,  but  had  not  their  learning.  Thus, 
with  no  guides  acquainted  with  the  road,  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, or  filled  with  conceit,  beset  with  phantoms, 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  without  exception 
were  passinq;  from  one  absurdity  to  another,  and 
allow! HL,'^  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  jugglers 
and  visionaries.    Any  absurdity,  however  trans- 
parent, provided  it  was  apparently  vindicated  with 
religious  earnestness,  and  interlarded  with  strained 
verses  of  Scripture,  or  sayings  from  the  Tahnud 
artificially  explained,  or  garnished  with  scraups  of 
die  Kabbala,  vvas  persistently  believed  and  pro- 
/dt*gated«   ^The  minds  of  men,  estranged  from  life 
kna  true  knowledge,  exhausted  their  powers  in 
subtleties  and  the  superstitious  errors  of  the  Kab- 
'^ila.   Teachers  spoke  seldom  or  only  in  the  words 
of  the  Talmud  to  their  scholars ;  no  attention  was 
paid  to  delivery,  for  there  was  no  language  and  no 
eloquence."   The  culminatintg  point  of  tbe^Middla 
Ages  was  reacKedTin  Jewish  history  at  a  time  when 
itiiad  been  {>assed  by  the  most  of  Western  "Europe. 
The  spread  oT  superstitious  usages  with  a  coating 
of  religion  was  in  no  wise  checked.    To  write 
amulets  (Kamea)  for  the  exorcism  of  diseases  was 
required  of  the  rabbis,  and  they  devoted  themselves 
to  this  work  ;  many  wished  to  be  thought  conjurors 
of  spirits.    A  rabbi,  Simon  Baki  at  Casale  in  Italy, 
complained  to  his  master,  the  foolish  Kabbalist 
Moses  Zaciit  at  Venice,  that  he  h  id  used  the  pre- 
scribed formulas  of  conjuration  lor  a  woman  at  Turin 
supposed  to  be  possessed,  without  any  successful 
result.    Thereupon  the  latter  gave  him  more  effi- 
cacious means,  viz.,  whilst  using  God's  name  in 
prayer,  he  was  to  hold  burning  sulphur  to  the  nose 
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of  the  possessed.  The  more  sensitive  she  was,  and 
the  more  she  struggled  against  the  remedy,  the 
more  might  he  be  convinced  that  she  was  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit.  An  instructed  Jew  of  the  Kab- 
balist  school  of  Damascus  once  boasted  seriously 
before  the  free-thinking  critic  Richard  Simon,  that 
he  could  evoke  a  genius  of  a  high  order,  and  began 
to  make  preparations.  The  incredulous  Father 
followed  his  movements  with  a  satirical  smile,  and 
the  conjuror  got  out  of  the  predicament  with  the 
remark  that  me  soil  of  France  was  not  suited  for 
apparitions. 

.       To  elevate  Judaism  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  and 
to  represent  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  respect  was 
f  at  this  time  not  in  the  power  of  the  Jews.  They 
rather  degraded  and  made  it  contemptible.  Thought- 
ful Christians  stood  astonished  before  this  wonderful 
monument  of  history,  this  people  with  its  learning 
and  its  alternately  glorious  and  tras^ic  destiny ;  but 
.  its  own  sons  were  too  dull  to  feel  Uieir  own  great- 
ness, or  sought  it  only  in  silly  stories  and  absurd 
actions.    W'hilst  Christians  industriously  and  with 
,:  fieelings  of  amazement  investigated  the  history  of 
'  the  Jews  during  three  thousand  years,  the  Jews  had 
j  no  such  feeling,  not  even  the  cultivated  Portuguese 
i  Jews.    Manasseh  ben  Israel  had  outlined  a  history 
I  of  the  Jews,  and  probably  suggested  Basnage's 

iwork,  but  he  did  not  accompli^  his  own  design. 
Three  historians,  indeed,  are  named  as  belonging 
to  this  time — ^the  itinerant  rabbi  David  Conforte, 
\  seoondly,  Miguel  (Daniel)  de  Barrios,  a  Manrano, 
!  bom  in  Portugal,  who  returned  to  Tudabm  at 
I  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  the  Polish  rabbi  Tecfaiel 
!  Heilperin,  of  Minsk.  But  all  three  resemble  the 
'  monkish  chroniders  of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  their 
;  style  is  more  repulsive  than  attractive. 
»  If  literature  is  the  true  photograph  of  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  an  age,  then  the  century  between 
Spinoza  and  Mendelssohn,  judged  by  its  literary 
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productions^  must  have  had  very  ugly  features.  A  . 
p^ood  deal,  it  is  true,  was  vrritten  and  published ; 
every  rabbi  by  a  fresh  contribution  to  me  aheady 
stupendous  pile  of  Rabbinical  matter  essayed  to 

perpetuate  his  name,  to  secure  his  future  bliss,  and 
withal  to  earn  a  pittance.    Subtle  Rabbinical  com- 
mentaries, insipid  sermons,  and  books  of  devotion, 
acrimonious  controversial  writint^s  were  the  emana- 
tions of  the  Jewish  mind  or  lack  of  mind  at  this  time. 
The  flower  of  poetry  found  no  soil  in  this  quagmire. 
This  age  produced  only  two  Jewish  poets,  genuine 
sons  of  the  Jewish  muse,  who  lived  at  a  ^^reat  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  one  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
the  other  in  Italy — Lopez  Laguna  and  Luzzatto— ^ 
as  if  the  old  Jewish  trunk,  crownless  and  leafless, 
wished  to  reveal  the  life  at  its  heart  and  prove  its  \ 
capability  to  renew  its  youth  even  under  the  most  * 
unfavorable  circumstances.    Lopez  Laguna,  born  a  ^ 
Marrano  in  France  (about   1660,  died  after  1720),  : 
came  when  but  a  youth  to  Spain,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  horrible  Inquisition.    In  his 
nt|^t  of  suffering,  the  Psalms,  full  of  tender  feeling, 
brought  light  and  hope  to  him  as  to  so  many  of  his  : 
companions  in  sorrow.   Released  from  prison,  and  ' 
having  escaped  to  Jamaica,  Laguna,  under  the  Jew-  \ 
ish  name  of  Daniel  Israel,  attuned  his  harp  to  the  ; 
holy  songs  which  had  revived  his  soul.   To  make  « 
the  Psalms  accessible  to  others,  especially  to  Mar- 
ranos  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  he  made  a  faithful  trans- 
lation of  them  into  melodious,  elegant  Spanish  verse. 
Tlius  psalter,  ''a  mirror  of  life/'  Daniel  Israel  Lopez 
Laguna  took  to  London,  where  his  work  procured 
him  a  triumphant  reception  from  several  minor  , 
poets  and  also  from  three  Jewish  poetesses,  Sarah 
de  Fonseca  Pinto  y  Pimentel,  Manuela  NuAes  da  • 
Almeida,  and  Bienvenida  Coen  Belmonte,  who 
addressed  him  in  Latin,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  verses.  ^  \ 

Moses  Cha}^  Luzzatto,  a  victim  to  the  dreary 
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errors  of  this  time,  composed  two  Hebrew  dramas 
;  full  of  beauty  and  youthful  freshness.   With  the  ex* 
i  ception  of  these  poetical  flowers  this  long  period 
I  shows  a  colorless  waste.    Daniel  de  Barrios,  cap- 
i  tain,  historian,  and  beggar,  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
'poet,  although  he  composed  an  astonishing  number 
:  of  Spanish,aswellas  Hebrew  rhymes,  besides  several 
j  Spanish  dramas,  and  he  sang  before,  and  without 
}  shame  begged  of,  neariy  every  Jewish  and  Christian 
*  magnate  wno  possessed  a  full  purse. 
.    Not  only  the  scientific  and  artistic  spirit,  but  also 
.  the  moral  sense  was  lost,  or  at  least  blunted  in  this 
general  demoralization.   The  fundamental  virtues 
of  the  Jewish  race  continued  to  exist  even  at  this 
time  in  undiminished  strength — idyllic  familv  love, 
i  brotherly  sympathy  towards  one  another,  and  chas- 
tity.   Gross  vices  and  crimes  occurred  even  then 
but  seldom  in  the  tents  of  Jacob.    Thoroughly  cor- 
rupt outcasts  were  considerate  enough  to  leave  it, 
and  to  pollute  the  church  or  the  mosque  \\  \th  their 
immorality.    But  the  feeling  of  right  and  honor 
amongst  Jews  was  on  the  whole  weakened.  There 
was  a  lowering  in  tone  of  that  tender  conscience, 
which  with  a  sort  of  maiden  shame  avoids  even  wliat 
the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  parai^raphs  of  the 
civil  code  leave  unforbidden.    To  make  money  was 
so  imperious  a  necessity  that  ways  and  means 
1  became  indifti  rent,and  were  not  exposed  to  censure. 
To  take  undue  advantage,  and  to  overreach,  not 
merely  a  hostile  population,  but  even  their  own  co- 
reliinnnists,  was  req-arded  for  the  most  part  not  as 
a  disgrace,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  heroic  action. 
From  this  sprang  worship  of  Mammon,  not  merely 
love,  but  also  respect  for  gold,  no  matter  how  impure 
its  source.   The  democratic  equality  hitherto  main- 
tained amongst  Jews,  who  refused  to  recognize  dis- 
tinctions of  class  and  caste,  was  lost  in  the  furious 
dance  round  the  golden  calf.   The  rich  man  was 
held  worthy  of  honor— one  to  whom  those  less 
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kindly  £ivored  by  fortune  looked  up  as  to  something 
higheTi  and  in  whom  they  therefore  overlooked 
many  failings.  The  richest,  not  the  most  worthy, 
vere  made  the  managers  of  the  community,  and 
were  granted  a  charter  for  arUtrary  conduct 
and  arrogance.  A  satire  of  the  period  scour^ 
very  sevc»relv  the  almjghty  power  ofmoney,  to  which 
all  bowed  down.  '*The  dollar  bind9  and  looses* 
it  raises  the  ignorant  to  the  chief  offices  in  the 
communi^*" 

Increasing  poverty  among  Jews  was  partly  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Only  among  the  small 
number  of  Portuguese  Jews  at  /Tmsterdan,  Ham- 
burg, Leghorn," iMorence,  and  London,  there  were 
men  of  considerable  wealth.  Isaac  (Antonio) 
Suasso,  created  Baron  Alvernes  de  Gras  by  Charles 
II,  of  Spain,  was  able  to  advance  to  William  III,  for 
his  semi-ad venturous  expedition  to  London  to  ob- 
tain the  English  crown,  two  million  florins  without 
interest,  with  the  simple  words,  **If  you  are  for- 
tunate, you  w  ill  repay  them  to  me ;  if  not,  I  am  wil- 
ling- to  lose  them."  The  millionaires  at  Amsterdam 
were  the  Pintos,  the  Belmontes,  David  Bueno  de 
Mesquito,  Francisco  Melo,  who  rendered  many 
services  to  Holland  by  his  wealth.  One  of  the  De 
Pintos  bequeathed  several  millions  for  noble  objects, 
making  provision  for  Jewish  communities,  the  state. 
Christian  orphanages,  clergy,  clerks,  and  sextons. 
At  Hamburg  there  were  the  Texeiras,  who  were  re- 
lated by  marriage  to  Suasso,  and  Daniel  Abensur» 
able  to  make  large  advances  to  the  poor  rulers  of 
Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish^  German* 
and  also  the  Italian  and  the  Oriental  Jew9»  were  ex- 
tremely impoverished.  The  changes  which  com- 
merce nad  experienced  brought  about  this  alteration. 
The  Jews  could  no  longer  practice  usury^  they  had 
no  capital,  or  rather  Christian  capitalists  competed 
with  uiem.  Poorest  of  all  were  the  Polish  Jews*—* 
th^  who  used  to  lord  it  owf  all  die  Jews  in  Europe* 
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They  could  not  recover  from  the  wounds  which  the 
Cossack  disturbances  had  inflicted  on  them,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  Polish  kiiifdom  that  followed 
caused  them  fresh  troubles.  The  increasing  poverty 
of  the  Polish  Jews  every  year  drove  swarms  of  beg- 
gars to  the  west  and  south  of  Europe.  They  re- 
sorted to  the  large  communities  to  procure  shelter 
and  food  from  their  rich  brethren.  Polish  students 
of  the  Talmud,  superior  to  all  other  Jews  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  Talmud,  went  principally  to  the  import- 
ant rabbinates,  Prague,  Nikolsbuig,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Amsterdaun,  and  Hamburg,  and  even  to 
Italian  communities.  Every  Polbh  emigrant  was, 
or  proclaimed  himself  to  be,  a  rabbi  or  preacher,  and 
was  so  regarded.  Many  of  them  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  rabbinical  office,  for  which  they  had  no  qualifica- 


rich  from  need  and  habit  From  tnem  sprang  the 
ever-increasing  demoralization  among  Jews.  To 

their  care,  or  rather  to  their  neglect,  were  entrtisted 
the  Jewish  youth,  who,  as  soon  as  they  could  talk, 

were  introduced  to  the  Talmud,  after  the  sophistical, 
artificial  method.  Through  this  perversity  the  lan- 
guage of  the  German  Jews,  like  that  of  the  Poles, 
deg-enerated  into  a  repulsive  stammer,  and  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  love  of  disputation  into 
crabbed  dogmatism  that  defied  all  logic.  Their  feel« 
ing  for  simplicity  and  truth  was  lost,  and  even  the 
Portuguese  Jews,  who  kept  themselves"  aloof  from 
the  odious  jargon,  did  not  remain  uncontaminated 
by  the  perverse  manner  of  thinking  prevalent  at  the 
time. 

Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  mud-streams 
of  Sabbatian  fanaticism  burst  forth  afresh.  They 
besn^irched  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  regarded  as  a  pure  stream 
from  the  fountain-head  of  the  Deity.  Their  one 
good  effect  was  that  they  stirred  up,  and  set  in  mo- 
lk>a  the  stagnant  swamp ;  Qr»  to  speak  without  met* 


tions,  either  mental  or  moral. 
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aphor,  the  sluggish  routine  in  whidi  the  Jews  lived 
was  broken,  and  the  rabbis*  dull  with  jnfruitful  learn- 
ing, were  roused  to  a  certain  degree  of  passion  and 
eneigy.  After  Sabbatai's  death  one  oi  his  follow* 
ers,  Daniel  Israel  Bonafoux,  an  ignorant  officiating 
reader  (Chazan)  at  Smyrna,  kept  up  the  faith  in  the 
dead  Messiah  by  all  sorts  of  jugglery.  At  one  time 
he  pretended  to  have  seen  a  moving  fire-ball ;  at 
another,  to  have  heard  a  voice  say  that  Sabbatai 
was  still  alive,  and  would  reign  forever.  The  com- 
munity at  Smyrna  bribed  the  Kadi  to  banish  him 
from  the  city,  but  Daniel  Israel  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  and  encouraged  the 
sect  to  persevere  in  its  belief.  He  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  Abraham  Michael  Cardoso  of  Tripoli, 
who  reappeared  on  this  stage,  where  he  found  a  con- 
venticle of  Sabbatian  associates,  who  flocked  round 
him,  because  with  his  scientific  education,  his  culture^ 
and  fluency  of  speech,  he  was  far  superior  to  them, 
Cardoso  announced  dreams  arid  visions,  declared 
himself  Sabbatai  Zevi's  successor,  the  Ephraimite 
Messiah,  practiced  extraordinary  impositions,  and 
visited  graves  to  be  inspired  by  departed  spirits,  and 
obtain  predictions  to  suit  his  theory.  This  consisted! 
in  the  blasphemous  assumption  that  there  are  two  1  ^ 
Gods— one  the  First  Cause,  incomprehensible,  with- 1 1 
out  will  and  influence  over  the  universe ;  the  other  \ ! 
the  God  of  Israel,  the  actual  Creator  of  the  world,  ' 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  alone  should  // 
be  worshiped.  But  the  rabbis  of  Sm )  rna  put  a  stop 
to  Cardoso's  proceedings,  threatened  him  with  death, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  Sabbatai  Zevi's  birth* 
place.  He  betook  himself  thence  to  Constantinople 
with  his  Smyrna  adherents,  later  pursued  his  mis- 
diievous  behavior  at  Adrianople,  Rhodosto,  in  Egypt, 
the  Ardupelago,  and  Candia ;  now  as  Messiah,  now 
as  physician,  composed  numerous  treatises  on  the 
advent  of  tha  Messianic  kingdom,  expounded  his 
theosophicalHlqaBstic  theory,  incumd  debts,  drew 
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Women  into  his  Kabballstic  conventicle,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  immorally  even  to  old  age.  At  last 
Cardoso  was  stabbed  by  his  nephew,  who  believed 
that  he  had  been  cheated  by  him  (1706).  His  im- 
posture did  not  cease  with  his  death  ;  for  his  writ- 
ino^s,  a  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  were  eag^erly 
read,  and  inflamed  men's  minds.  Abraham  Michael 
Cardoso  reinairu:d  at  least  faithful  to  Judaism,  did 
not  reverence  Sabbatai  Zevi  as  divine,  vehemently 
contended  against  this  blasphemy,  and  did  not  go 
over  to  Mahometanism.  His  prophet, Daniel  Israel 
Bonafoux,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  the  turban, 
probably  on  account  of  the  persecution  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  rabbinate  of  Smyrna. 

Far  more  important  was  the  Kabbalistic  fenatidsm 
spread  by  an  itinerant  Sabbatian  preacher,  and 
transplanted  to  Poland,  where  it  found  congenial 
soil,  and  maintained  its  ground  tenadously,  Morde- 
cai  of  Eisenstadt  (Mochiach),  even  after  the  death 
of  the  renegade,  remained  lus  faithful  follower.  A 
disciple  of  Nathan  and  partisan  of  Cardoso,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  from  the  East,  was  of  preposses* 
sing  appearance  and  awe-inspiring  features,  lived  an 
ascetic  life,  iiaisted  eleven  days  in  succession,  preached 
in  Hungary,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Italy  with  much 
impressiveness  on  penitence  and  contrition — in  fact, 
played  the  part  of  a  Jewish  Vincent  Ferrer.  The 
applause  which  his  preaching  excited  awakened  his 
confidence,  and  he  gave  himself  out  as  a  prophet. 
In  word  and  writin^^  the  preacher  ol  Eisenstadt 
maintained  that  Sabbatai  Zevi  was  the  true  Messiah, 
obliged  to  become  a  Mussulman  by  high  mystical 
dispensaiion.  The  Hungarian,  Moravian,  and  Bo- 
hemian Jews  listened  to  these  Sabbatian  preachings 
and  prophecies  with  eager  interest.  The  Sabbatian 
frenzy  had  so  blunted  their  power  of  thought  that 
they  were  not  offended  at  the  notion  of  a  new  Mes- 
siah who  had  apostatize  J  jroni  Judaism.  Mordecai 
went  ^'jr^h^r  in  his  folly,  gave  liimseii  out  as  the  true 
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Messiah  of  the  house  of  David,  and  maintained  that 
he  was  Sabbatai  Zevi  risen  from  the  dead.  The  lat- 
ter had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of  re- 
demption, because  he  was  rich.  The  Messiah  must 
be  poor;  therefore  he,  Mordecai,  being  poor  and 
persecuted,  was  the  true  redeemer.  All  this  non- 
sense was  accepted  with  credulous  devotion.  Some 
Italian  Jews  formally  invited  the  Hungarian  Messiah 
to  come  to  them,  and  he  ob^ed  the  summons.  At 
Modena  and  Reggio  he  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. He  talked  of  his  mission — ^that  he  must  go 
to  Rome  in  order  to  make  Messianic  preparations 
in  the  sinful  city*  He  cunningly  hinted  that  he  might 
be  obliged  to  assume  a  Christian  disguise,  as  Sab- 
batai Zevi  had  been  obliged  to  veil  himself  in  Turk- 
ish clothing:  that  is,  in  case  of  need  he  would  ap- 
parently submit  to  baptism.  Some  Jews  appear  to 
have  betrayed  his  plans  to  the  Roman  Inquisition, 
and  his  Italian  followers  advised  him  to  leave  Italy. 
He  went  once  more  to  Bohemia,  but  could  act  hnd 
a  looting  there,  and  emigrated  to  Poland.  Here, 
whither  only  a  dim  rumor  of  Sabbatai  and  the  Sab- 
batians  had  penetrated,  he  found,  it  appears,  numer- 
ous followers  ;  for  a  sect  was  formed  there  wliich 
pursued  its  baneful  career  until  the  beginning  of 
the  age  of  Mendelssohn,  and  even  beyond  that 
period. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  imposture  reappeared 
under  new  forms  in  Turkey.  Sabbatai  Zevi  had 
left  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Philosoph  of 
Salonica,  a  learned  Talmudist.  She  is  said  either 
from  ambition  or,  as  her  enemies  declared,  from 
licentious  motives,  to  have  led  the  Sabbatians  into 
fresh  frenzy.  Having  returned  to  Salonica,  she  is 
said  to  have  passed  off  her  brother,  Jacob  (surnamed 
Querido,  the  favorite),  as  her  son  by  Sabbatai  Zevi. 
This  boy,  who  received  the  name  of  Jacob  Zevi,  be» 
came  an  object  of  devout  reverence  to  the  Sabba- 
tians.  They  believed  that  in  him  the  united  souls 
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of  the  two  Messiahs  of  the  houses  of  Joseph  and 
David  were  born  ag^aia  ;  he  was  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  redeemer,  the  genuine  successor 
of  Sabbatai.  This  new  fantastic  idea  found  the  more 
adherents  because  Querido*s  own  father,  Joseph 
Philosoph,  a  man  deeply  versed  in  the  Talmud,  and 
another  learned  Talmudist,  Solomon  Florentin, 
joined  the  believers,  and  supported  the  new  claim- 
ant The  widow  of  the  Messiah  and  her  brother 
Querido  are  said  straightway  to  have  recommended 
and  practiced  sexual  indulgence  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting the  work  of  redemption.  The  sinfulness  of 
the  world,  they  maintained,  could  be  overcome  only 
by  a  superabundance  of  sin,  by  the  extremest  degree 
of  licentiousness.  Among  these  Salonica  Sabba- 
tians»  then,  shameless  profligacy,  even  incest,  were 
<menly  practiced— so  their  enemies  declared.  One 
thing  only  is  certain,  marriage  was  not  regarded  as 
sacred  among  these  people.  According  to  the pef'- 
verse  teachings  of  the  Luryan  school  of  Kabbalists, 
women  who  were  not  acceptable  to  their  husbandst 
being  a  hindrance  to  a  harmonious  mystical  marriage, 
could  be  divorced  without  further  ceremony,  and 
made  over  to  others,  who  fdt  themselves  attracted 
to  them.  This  precept  was  only  too  eagerly  obeyed 
in  the  mystical  drde.  It  was  a  peculiar  sort  of 
"elecdve  affinity."  Several  hundreds  in  Salonica 
belonged  to  this  Sabbatian  sect,  chiefly  young 
people.  Amongst  them  was  a  young  man  nam^ 
Solomon  Ayllon,  afterwards  rabbi  in  London  and 
Amsterdam,  who  shared  in  the  prevailing  loose  life. 
He  married  a  wife,  as  the  one  appointed  by  heaven, 
whom  another  man  had  forsaken  without  formal  di- 
vorce, and  slie  was  carried  off  from  him  by  a  third. 
The  Sabbatians  of  Salonica  stood  in  close  connec- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  sect  in  Adrianoplc* 
and  Smyrna. 

The  rabbis  could  not  regard  this  disorder  with 
Indifference,  and  denounced  the  offenders  to  the 
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"Turkish  authorities.  The  latter  instituted  investi- 
gations, and  sentenced  them  to  severe  punishments. 
But  the  Sabbatians  had  learned  from  their  founder 
a  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  Turkish  rulers. 
They  all,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  it  is  said, 
assumed  the  white  turban  (about  1687),  and  dis- 
played more  earnestness  than  Sabbatai  in  their 
newly-adopted  faith.  The  pseudo  Messiah  Jacob 
Zevi  Querido  with  many  of  his  followers  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  order  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Mahomet.  On  the  journey  back  he 
died  at  Alexandria.    The  leadership  of  the  Turco- 

tewish  sect  at  Salonica  was  afterwards  undertaken 
y  his  son  Berachya,  or  Baroch3ra  (about  1 695-1 740). 
He  also  was  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Sabbatai 
Zevi,  as  the  embociiinent  of  the  original  soul  of  the 
Messiah,  as  the  incarnate  Deity.  His  followers 
lived  under  the  name  Dolmah  (properly  Donmah), 
that  is,  apostates  from  Judaism,  a  sect  dilstinct  alike 
from  Jews  and  Turks,  who  manied  only  one  another, 
and  attended  the  mosques  now  and  then,  but  more 
frequently  assembled  in  secret  for  their  own  mystical 
service,  to  worship  their  redeemer  and  man-God. 
There  are  still  in  Salonica  descendants  of  the  sect 
of  Sabbatal-Querido-Berachya,  who  observe  a 
mixture  of  Kabbaltstic  and  Turkish  usages.  Of  Tu* 
daism  they  retained  only  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  die  love  dialogues  and 
monologues  of  which  left  them  free  play  for  mystical 
and  licentious  interpretatbns.  Recently  the  sultan 
granted  the  DonmSh,  now  said  to  number  4iO0O 
members,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

In  spite,  perhaps  on  account  of  these  excesses  on 
the  part  of  the  Sabbatians  of  Salonica,  opposed 
alike  to  Judaism  and  morality,  they  continually 
found  fresh  supporters,  who  clung  to  the  delusion 
with  pertinacity,  deceived  themselves  and  others, 
and  gave  impostors  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  this 
fanatical  humor.    From  the  East  and  from  Poland 
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secret  Sabbatiaos  crossed  to  and  firo,  from  the  latter 
as  itinerant  preadiers,  from  die  former  as  pretended 
messengers  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  continuaUy 
incited  to  fresh  errors.    The  emissary  Abraham 

Cuenqui,  from  Hebron,  who  in  Poland  and  Germany 
claimed  charity  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  at  the 
request  of  a  mystic  gave  a  glowing  description  of 
the  life  of  Sabbatai,  whom  he  had  seen  and  admired 
in  his  youth.  This  biography,  a  sort  of  Sabbatian 
gospel,  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  in  the  field 
of  religion  history  takes  the  shape  of  myth,  and 
myth  again  transforms  itself  into  history.  In  Poland, 
probably  at  the  instillation  of  the  crazy  IMordecai  of 
Eisenstadt,  there  arose  a  Sabbatian  sect,  which 
believed  that  it  was  hastening  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  penitence.  At  its  head 
stood  two  men,  Judah  Chassid  (the  pious)  of  Dubno, 
a  narrow-minded  simpleton,  and  Chayim  Malach,  a 
cunning  Talmudist.  Both  agitated  the  people  by 
exciting  sermons,  and  found  an  applauding  audience, 
who  jomed  them  in  penances  and  Kabbalistic  ex- 
travagances. The  assoctation  was  called  Chassidim. 
In  Poland  ignorance  was  so  great  that  the  rabbis 
themselves  did  not  recognize  the  power  and  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  these  Sabbatian  enthusiasts. 
From  1,300  to  1,500  of  this  sect,  under  Judah 
Chassid,  emigrated  from  Poland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1700,  intending  to  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  await  redemption  there.  Like  the  Chris- 
tian  fla^fellants  of  old,  these  so-called  devotees 
distinguished  themselves  by^  fasting  many  days,  and 
by  mortifications  of  every  kind.  The  leaders  wore 
on  the  Sabbath  white  garments  of  satin  or  doth, 
whereby  thev  intended  to  signify  the  time  of  grace. 
Wherever  they  went  in  Germany,  they  preached, 
and  exhorted  to  strict  penance.  Judah  Chassid  by 
his  powerful  voice,  his  gestures,  and  bitter  tears, 
earned  away  his  hearers.  He  wrought  especially 
upon  the  weak  minds  of  women,  to  whom,  contrary 
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to  custom,  he  was  wont  to  preach,  with  a  Torah 
roll  under  his  arm,  in  the  women's  gallery.  While 
the  greater  number  of  the  Chassidim  were  assem- 
bling in  Moravia  and  Hungary,  Judah  Chassid 
traveled  with  about  1 50  persons  through  Germany 
from  Altona  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Vienna, 
everywhere  preaching,  waiHni^,  and  warning.  The 
sect,  especially  in  the  larger  communities,  \\'as  richly 
supported.  On  account  of  the  concourse  of  men 
and  women  who  flocked  to  these  sectarians,  the 
labbis  did  not  venture  to  oppose  their  proceedings. 
Samuel  Oppenheim,  the  rich  court  Jew  at  Vienna, 
supported  the  Chassidim  richly,  and  procured  pass- 
ports for  them  to  the  East. 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  sect  soon  came  to  an  end. 
On  the  first  day  after  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem  their 
principal  leader  Judah  Chassid  died ;  his  followers 
were  helpless,  and  instead  of  speedy  redemption 
found  only  horrible  misery.  Some  of  the  Chassidim, 
therefore,  disappointed  and  in  despair,  went  over  to 
islam.  The  rest  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Manv 
were  baptized  as  Cnristtans,  amongst  them  Judah 
Chassid's  na»hew.  Wolf  Levi  of  Lublin,'  who  took 
the  name  of  Francis  Lothair  Philippi;  another 
nephew,  Isaiah  Chassid,  afterwards  caused  fresh 
Sabbatian  disturbances.  Chayim  Mafach,  however, 
who  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  aged  Samuel 
PHmo,  Sabbata!  Zevi's  private  secretary  and  coun- 
selor, remained  for  several  years  in  Jerusalem,  and 
presided  over  a  small  Sabbatian  sect.  He  also 
taught  the  doctrine  of  two  Gods  or  three  Gods,  and 
of  the  Divine  incarnation,  paid  Sabbatai  Zevi  divine 
reverence,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  about  his 
image,  carved  in  wood,  in  the  synagogue,  to  be 
worshiped,  and  his  followers  are  said  to  have  danced 
round  it.  Chayim  Malach  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  Rabbinical  Judaism  or  Judaism  in  general.  It  is 
incomprehensible  how  the  community  of  Jerusalem 
could  have  witnessed  his  proceedings  for  years 
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without  opposing  them.  Probably  the  rabbis  there 
shared  the  Sabbat ian  idolatry,  or  profited  by  it. 
However,  Chayim  IMalach  seems  at  lengfth  to  have 
been  banished  from  Jerusalem.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  Mahometan  Sabbatians  at  Salonica, 
the  Donmah,  took  part  in  their  extravagances,  then 
went  about  preaching  in  several  Turkish  communi- 
ties, and  openly  taught  the  Sabbatian  imposture. 
At  Constantinople  he  was  excommunicated,  and  on 
his  second  residence  in  that  community  was  banished 
by  Chacham  Bashi  (about  1709).  He  thereupon 
returned  through  Germany  to  Poland*  scattering  the 
seed  of  Sabbatian  heresy*  destined  to  undermine 
Judaism.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
excessive  drinking. 

At  the  same  time  that  Malach  was  sowing  seed* 
grains  in  Poland  for  the  process  of  dissolution,  the 
torch  of  discord  was  hurled  into  the  Jewish  camp  by 
two  disguised  Sabbadans*  Chayon  and  Ayllon. 
The  one 'through  imposture,  the  other  through  stub> 
bornness  and  dogmatism,  promoted  a  movement 
which  presents  very  unpleasant  features.  Solomon 
Ayllon  (bom  about  1667,  died  1728),  of  Spanish 
descent,  was  bom  at  Safet,  and  his  mind  was  filled 
with  the  errors  of  the  Kabbala.  In  his  youth  he  feO 
in  ixnth  the  Sabbatians  of  Salonica,  and  in  part 
shared  their  extravagances.  Later  he  went  to 
Leghorn,  and  after  the  death  of  the  worthy  and 
accomplished  rabbi»  Jacob  Abendana,  was  invited  to 
London  to  fill  his  place  (1696- 1707).  Ayllon  had 
enemies  in  London  who,  having  heard  of  his  not 
wholly  irreproachable  youth,  implored  one  rabbi 
after  another  to  procure  his  dismissal  from  office. 
From  dread  of  the  public  scandal  which  would  arise 
were  it  known  that  a  former  adherent  of  the  notori- 
ous Sabbatai  had  officiated  as  rabbi,  all  who  were 
consulted  advised  that  the  ugly  story  be  forgfotten. 
Ayllon  was  not  distinguished  in  any  branch  of 

learning,  not  even  in  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  nor 
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could  he  have  had  an  over-scrupulous  conscience. 
While  treating  for  the  post  of  rabbi  at  Amsterdam, 
the  London  community  being  unwilling  to  lose  him, 
he  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  post  offered  to  him,  although  he  had  already 
•  given  his  consent  to  the  Amsterdam  council,  and 
actually  accepted  the  office.  He  palliated  his  con- 
duct in  a  sophistical  and  Jesuitical  manner.  His 
youthful  predilection  for  Sabbatian  errors,  which  he 
does  not  appear  entirely  to  have  abandoned  even 
as  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  induced  Ayllon  to  give  his 
aid  to  an  arrant  rogue,  and  thereby  to  help  in 
producing  profound  dissensions  in  the  Jewish  world. 

This  arcti*iinpostor,  who  in  hypocrisy,  audacity^ 
and  unscrapuloiisness  had  but  tew  equals  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  so  rich  in  impostors,  was 
Nehemiah  Chiya  Chayon  (bom  about  1650,  died 
aftefTT^e):  H€  ECXik  especial  delight  in  mystifica- 
tion and  extravagances,  and  from  his  youth  led  an 
adventurous,  easy  life  of  dissimulation.  The  career 
of  this  Kabbalistic  adventurer  is  charactenstic  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  age  in  various  ways.  Chayon 
recdvcd  his  Talmudi(al  instruction  at  Hebron, 
where  the  Sabbatian  intoxication  had  made  many 
victims*  He  possessed  considerable  lo^cal  acute* 
ness,  was  ready  at  discovering  contradictions  and 
incongruities;  but  his  giddy  br^n  and  cold  heart, 
bent  on  the  satisfaction  of  low  cravings,  induced  him 
to  make  corrupt  use  of  his  powers.  Of  the  Talmud 
and  Rabbinical  literature  he  understood  enou^  to 
be  able  to  appear  at  home  in  them,  but  he  had  no 
real  attraction  to  these  studies,  nor  any  religious 
feeling.  He  was  observant  from  hypocrisy;  when 
not  watched,  he  disreg-arded  the  demands  of  religion 
and  morality.  He  could  assume  a  serious,  awe- 
inspiring  manner,  and  held  men  enthralled  by  his 
attractive  appearance,  his  Kabbalistic  scraps,  and 
his  mysterious  demeanor.  He  generally  enacted 
the  part  of  a  saint,  at  the  same  time  singing  love 
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songs  and  associating  with  women.  He  was.  as  he 
himself  confessed*  in  close  relation  with  the  Sabba^ 
tians  at  Salonica,  and  had  taken  trouble  to  get 
possession  of  their  writings*  He  frequently  con* 
versed  with  their  leader,  Samuel  Primo,  about 
Kabbalistic  projects.  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  these 
interviews  he  proposed  a  new  doctrine  of  a  Trinity. 
He  composed  a  woric  In  wluch  he  maintained  that 
Judaism,  to  be  sure  Kabbalistic  Judaism,  inculcated 
belief  in  a  triune  God.  With  this  manuscript  in  his 
otiierwise  empty  coffer  he  went  to  Smyrna,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1 708,  intendm^f  to  seek  his  fortune 
either  with  the  Sabbatians  or  with  their  opponents. 
He  did,  in  fact,  succeed  in  hoodwinking  some  rich 
men  of  Smyrna.  His  patrons  pledi^ed  themselves 
mutually  and  to  Chayon  to  give  him  powerful 
support.  The  arch-rogue  was  treated  at  Smyrna 
as  a  holy  prophet,  and  nearly  the  whole  community 
escorted  him  to  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  him 
back  to  Palestine.  His  schemes  were  for  the 
moment  crowned  with  success.  But  before  Chayon 
could  settle  down,  the  rabbinate  of  Jerusalem 
launched  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him,  condemned  his  work,  which  they  had  not  even 
read,  to  be  burned  (June  1708),  and  reiused  to  give 
a  hearing  to  the  author.  This  gross  blunder  re- 
venged itsnir  afterwards.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, Chayon  was  defeated.  As  one  formally  inter- 
dicted by  the  chief  college  in  Palestine,  he  could  not 
settle  anywhere.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  patrons  in 
Smyrna  was  extinguished  as  quickly  as  it  had  blazed 
up,  for  the  favor  of  men  is  changeable. 

Thus  Chayon  after  a  few  days  of  good  fortune 
was  again  reduced  to  mendicancy.  In  Italy,  whither 
he  had  gone  after  leaving  Egypt,  and  where  he 
spent  some  years  begging  (i  709-1 71 1),  his  schemes 
met  with  little  sympathy.  At  Venice  only  he  met 
with  some  consideration  from  rabbis  and  the 
laity.   Here  he  printed  a  small  pampMet,  an  extract 
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from  his  larger  work,  wherein  he  openly  set  forth 
tlie  i  riiiity  as  aa  article  of  the  Jewish  faith,  not  the 
Christian  Trinity,  but  three  persons  (Farzufim)  in 
the  Godhead,  the  holy  Primeval  One,  or  Soul  of  all 
Souls,  the  Holy  King,  or  incarnation  of  Deity,  and 
a  female  Person  (the  Shechina).  This  nonsense,  an 
insult  to  Judaism  and  its  conception  of  (^od,  was 
repeated  by  Chayon  in  doggerel,  which  he  recom- 
mended as  edifying  prayers  for  the  especially  pious. 
Bold  and  venturesome,  he  interwove  with  the  first 
verses  the  words  of  a  low  Italian  song,  *'  Fair  Mar- 
garet." And  this  blasphemous  pamphlet  ("  Secret 
of  the  Trinity,"  "  Raza  di  Yechuda  ")  was  accepted 
and  recommended  by  the  rabbinate  of  Venice,  either 
because  they  had  not  seen  it  before  it  was  printed, 
or  because  by  reason  of  Kabbalistic  stupidity  they 
did  not  perceive  its  drift.  Chayon  did  not  stay  long 
at  Venice.  He  betook  himself  to  Prague,  where  he 
found  credulous  faith,  favorable  to  his  work  of  decep- 
tion. The  leaders  of  the  community,  old  and  youne 
rabbis  and  students  of  the  Talmud,  were  all  fill^ 
with  it. 

David  Oppenheim,  chief  rabbi  of  Prague,  more 
famous  for  his  rich  collection  of  books  than  on 
account  of  his  deeds  and  literaiy  work,  was  an 
inveterate  Kabbalist.  To  be  sure  he  had  no  leisure 
to  concern  himself  about  the  itinerant  preacher 
Chayon,  or  the  aflairs  of  the  community  and  the 
interest  of  Judaism.  He  needed  his  time  for  money 
transactions  with  the  funds  which,  together  with  a 
considerate  library,  his  rich  unde  at  Vienna,  Samuel 
Oppenheim,  had  left  him.  David  Oppenheim,  there- 
fore, seldom  met  Chayon  ;  but  his  son  Joseph,  who 
was  enchanted  with  his  Kabbalistic  juggling,  took 
iiini  into  his  house.  He  was  well  received  also  by 
the  Kabbalistic  rabbi,  Naphtali  Cohen,  who  was 
then  living  at  Prague,  and  whose  thaumaturgy  had 
cost  him  dear.  And  if  the  house  of  Oppenheim, 
and  Naphtali  Cohen  paid  him  homage,  who  would 
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fail  to  exert  himself  for  the  pretended  preacher  or 
emissary  from  Palestine,  as  Chayon  professed  to 
be?  No  wonder  that  industrious  youthtu!  students 
of  the  Talmud,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  thronged  to 
Chayon  !  Among  these  was  Jonathan  Eibeschiitz, 
afterwards  so  notorious,  who  was  living  at  that  time 
in  Prague.  Cliayon  preached  sermons  at  Prague,  and 
entranced  his  hearers  by  his  sophistical  and  witty 
manner,  which  made  the  most  inconsistent  things 
appear  reconcilable.  Now  and  then  he  allowed  th© 
erroneous  doctrine  of  the  Salonica  Sabbatians  to 
crop  out,  viz.,  that  sin  can  be  overcome  only  by  a 
superabundance  of  sinfulness,  by  the  satisfaction  of 
all,  even  the  most  wicked,  desires,  and  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  Torah.  He  told  his  Prague  adherents* 
or  caused  it  to  be  circulated  by  his  Venetian  com- 
panion»  that  he  conversed  with  the  prophet  Elijah, 
that  he  could  compel  the  Godhead  to  reveal  itself  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  able  to  call  the  dead  to  life  and 
to  create  new  worlds— all  of  which  found  credence. 
He  wrote  amulets,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  secret  led  a  profligate  life. 
The  money  derived  from  imposture  ne  wasted  in 
card  plaving.  At  last  he  ventured  to  submit  his 
heretical  work,  his  Sabbatian  confession  of  teuth  in 
the  Trinity,  to  Naphtali  Cohen  for  his  opinion,  and 
showed  him  forged  testimonials  from  Italian  rabbis* 
From  admiration  for  Chayon's  person  Naphtali 
Cohen,  without  even  having  glanced  at  die  mann 
script,  expressed  not  simply  his  approval,  but  gav^ 
him  a  glowing  recommendation — a  careless  habit 
characteristic  of  the  rabbis  of  that  time,  which  on 
this  occasion  a\  as  destined  to  revenge  itself  bitterly 
Provided  with  fori^ed  and  filched  recommendations. 
Chayoi^  deceived  many  other  communities,  those  ot 
Vienna,  Nikolsburg,  IVosnitz,  Breslau,  Glogau,  and 
Berlin.  He  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off  as  a 
prophet  before  the  credulous  German  Jews,  and  in 
being  maintained  by  them.    Secretly  he  entered 
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into  close  relations  with  a  Sabbatian  enthusiast  or 
impostor,  Lobele  Prosnitz,  who  cut  out  the  four  He- 
brew letters  of  the  name  of  God  in  i^old  tinsel,  stuck 
it  on  his  breast,  and  made  it  shine  before  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  the  credulous  by  means  of  burning  alcohol 
and  turpentine.  Like  savages,  the  Moravian  Jews 
gazed  at  Lobele  Prosnitz's  alcohol  miracle.  At 
Berlin,  where  Chayon  spent  several  months,  he  en- 
joyed the  best  opportunity  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
Tne  community  of  Berlin,  increased  to  more  than  a 
hundred  families,  had  fallen  into  disunion,  apparently 
throu^  two  mutually  hostile  families  at  court.  The 
widow  of  the  court  jeweler,  Liebmann,  was  a  favorite 
of  King  Frederick  I,  and  was  therefore  disliked  by 
the  crown  prince,  afterwards  Frederick  William  L 
The  latter  had  his  own  Jew  in  attendance,  Marcus 
Magnus,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  house  of  Liehmann, 
not  merely  from  complaisance  to  the  successor  to 
the  throne.  The  feud  between  the  two  Jewish 
houses  in  Berlin  spread  to  the  whole  community, 
divided  it  into  two  parties,  and  affected  even  the 
synagogue.  When  the  fire  of  faction  burned  most 
furiously,  Chayon  came  to  Berlin,  and  turned  the 
quarrel  to  his  own  advantage.  He  joined  the  Lieb- 
mann  party,  which,  though  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
was  ridi,  and  therefore  more  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices. The  rabbi  of  Berlin,  Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf, 
son-in-law  of  the  court  Jewess  Liebmann,  a  simple 
fellow,  treated  Chayon  with  honorable  distinction. 
Naphtali  Cohen,  who  had  come  to  Berlin,  could  have 
unmasked  Chayon,  but  was  afraid,  as  he  said,  to  in- 
flame the  quarrel  still  further.  Thus  Chayon  without 
molestation  was  able  in  Berlin  to  print  his  heretical 
book,  with  which  he  had  bc£^un  his  mischievous  pro- 
ceedings five  years  before  at  Smyrna.  He  gave  his 
work  the  artful  title,  "  The  Belief  of  the  Universe  " 
(**  Mehemenuta  de  Cola  ").  The  main  text,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Sabbatian  (some  thou^rht  of  Sabbatai 
Zevi  himself),  proclaims  the  "holy  king,"  the  Mes- 
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siah,  the  incarnate  Deity,  as  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
as  the  exclusive  object  of  reverence  and  worship. 
Cha)  on  added  two  sophistical  commentaries,  wherein 
he  proved  in  various  ways  that  the  God  of  Judaism 
was  the  Trinity.  In  the  prayer,  "  Hear,  O  Israel^ 
God  is  one,"  every  Jew  must  needs  think  of  this 
Trinity,  otherwise  he  cannot  attain  to  salvation, 
even  if  he  fulfills  all  religious  and  moral  duties.  This 
belief  alone  can  make  a  man  certain  of  bliss..  So 
low  had  Judaism  sunk,  that  such  blasphemy  was 
printed  before  the  eyes  and  with  the  consent  of  a 
rabbi — ^Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf,  at.  Berlin— probably 
at  the  expense  of  the  Uebmann  party  1  Chayon 
had  the  audacity  to  order  forged  testimonials  of 
rabbis  to  be  prefixed,  as  though  they  had  read  the 
book  and  recommended  it  with  this  work  he 
hastened  by  way  of  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam,  to 
make  his  fortune  in  that  Jevnsh  Eldorado,  and  dius 
schism  was  introduced  into  the  Jewish  world. 

The  community  of  Amsterdam  had  been  suffi- 
ciently warned  of  the  machinations  of  the  Sabbatians. 
The  Jerusalem  rabbi,  Abraham  Yizchaki,  who  had 
been  appointed  an  emissary  to  collect  alms,  behaved 
like  a  papal  legate,  invested  with  supremacy  over 
everything"  relig^ious,  and  like  a  grand  inquisitor  com- 
missioned to  destroy  the  heresy  which  had  been  gain- 
ing ground.  At  Smyrna  the  heretical  writings  of 
the  fanatic  Abraham  Michael  Cardoso  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  secret  Sabbatians.  At  Yizchaki's 
suggestion  these  had  to  be  given  up  by  their  owners 
under  threat  of  excommunication  and  severe  tem- 
poral punishment,  and  they  were  burned.  The  com- 
munity of  Smyrna  thereby  felt  itself  freed  from  a 
heavy  burden,  and  was  thankful  to  its  liberator. 
Yizchaki  had  also  come  to  Amst(!rdam,  and  had 
warned  the  rabbis  and  the  communal  council  against 
Sabbatian  emissaries,  and  drew  attention  to  the  hint 
of  the  Smyrna  rabbinate,  that  a  secret  Sabbatian 
was  on  his  way  to  print  Cardoso's  writings.   In  fact 
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a  Sabbatian  emissary  did  come  to  Amsterdam  for 
that  purpose.  Chayon  at  first  conducted  himself 
modf^stly,  and  affiliated  with  the  Portuguese.  He 
presented  the  council  with  a  copy  of  his  work  on  the 
Trinity  printed  at  Berlin,  in  order  to  obtain  leave  to 
sell  it.  lie  appears  to  have  passed  himself  off  as 
an  emissary  from  Palestine.  Hereupon  bickerings 
arose,  which  began  with  personal  feeling  and  ended 
in  wide-spread  dissension. 

The  rabbi  of  the  German  community,  Zevi  Ash- 
kenazi,  called  Chacham  Zevi,  was  much  excited  at  the 
news  of  Chayon presence  in  Amsterdam*  This 
man,  whose  father  had  belonged  to  the  most  zealous 
Sabbattans,  while  he  himself  and  his  son,  Jacob  £m- 
den,  were  destined  to  fight  against  them  with  vehe- 
ment zeal,  was  gifted  wiw  a  dear  head,  and  combined 
thoroughness  with  acuteness  in  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud. In  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  been  consulted 
as  an  expert  in  the  Taimud.  Pampered,  sought 
after,  married  while  young  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
man  at  Buda  and  thereby  rendered  independent,  he 
became  proud,  self-conscious,  and  vain  of  his  knowl<- 
edge  of  the  Talmud,  On  account  of  his  Talmudical 
learning  he  was  invited  to  be  chief  rabU  of  the  Ger* 
man  community  at  Amsterdam  (1710);  he  preferred 
to  be  called  Cnacham.  Here  he  loosed  down  with 
great  contempt  upon  hia  Portuguese  colleagues, 
especially  upon  S(Momon  Ayllon,  and  would  never 
regard  lum  as  his  equal  in  rank.  Chacham  Zevi 
wishes  to  rank  higher  even  than  the  prophet 
Moses,"  was  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by 
Ayllon. 

As  soon  as  the  name  of  Chayon  reached  the  ears 
of  the  German  Chacham,  he  connected  it  with  a 
former  enemy  of  his  at  Bosna-Serai  in  Bosnia,  where 
Zevi  had  been  rabbi  for  a  short  time,  and  he  imme- 
diately intimated  to  the  Portuguese  authorities  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  show  no  sort  of  favor  to  the 
stranger,  as  he  was  a  man  of  evil  notoriety.  Nche- 
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miah  Chayon  explained  that  the  mistake  in  his  iden- 
tity was  caused  by  similanty  of  names,  and  behaved 
so  very  humUy  towards  Chadiam  Zevi,  that  the  latr 
ter  soon  informed  the  council  that  he  had  nothing 
to  urge  against  the  stranger,  whose  identity  he  had 
mistaken*  Chayon  appeared  to  have  removed  ev« 
ery  obstacle  from  hb  path  at  Amsterdam,  when 
Moses  Chages,  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  in  Holland, 
sounded  the  alarm  aeainst  him,  perhaps  because  he 
feared  him  as  a  Puestinian  rival.  The  heretical 
work  printed  at  Berlin  was  put  before  him  for  exam- 
ination, as  some  members  ot  the  council  did  not  trust 
their  C  hacham  Ayllon.  Scarcely  had  he  looked  into 
it,  when  he  raised  the  cry  of  heresy.  In  fact,  it  did 
not  need  lengthy  search  in  the  book  to  find  an  ex- 
plicit enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  German  C hacham,  having  had  his  attention 
drawn  by  Moses  Chages  to  Chayon's  suspicious 
doctrine,  again  notified,  almost  ordered,  the  Portu- 
guese council,  to  banish  instead  of  favoring  the 
stranger.  The  council,  not  disposed  to  accept  such 
abrupt  orders,  requested  Chacham  Zevi  either  to 
point  out  the  heretical  passages  in  Chayon's  book, 
or  to  join  with  some  members  nominated  by  the 
council  as  a  committee  to  examine  it.  Chacham 
Zevi,  at  the  advice  of  Cha^^es,  rejected  both  pro- 
posals fiatiy,  saying  that  as  rabbi  he  was  not  obliged 
to  bring  forward  proofs,  but  simply  to  pronounce 
final  judgment.  Still  less  did  he  choose  to  take 
council  with  Ayllon,  as  this  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  recognizing  him  as  a  Talmudist  of  equal 
rank  with  himself.  The  haughty  behavior  of  the 
Chacham,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ayllon's  sensitive- 
ness, on  the  other,  kindled  a  spark  into  a  bright 
flame. 

■  The  Portuguese  Chacham  had  reason  to  feel  him- 
'  self  slighted  and  to  complain.    His  own  congrega- 
tion had  passed  him  over  in  this  matter,  shown  ms- 
trust  towards  him,  and  set  hb  opponent  over  Um 
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as  a  higher  authority.  Besides,  he  appears  to  have 
feared  the  cunning  adventurer,  who  if  persecuted 
might  reveal  more  than  was  desirable  of  Ayllon's 
past  history  and  relations  to  the  Salonica  heretics. 
He  felt  it  his  interest  to  remain  on  Chayon's  side 
and  protect  him  against  the  threatened  banishment 
from  Amsterdam.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
prejudice  a  member  of  the  PoruiL,^uese  council, 
Aaron  de  Pinto,  a  resolute,  unbending,  hard  man, 
indifferent  to  spiritual  problems,  against  the  German 
Chacham,  and  persuade  him  of  his  duty  to  guard 
the  independence  of  the  old,  respectable,  and  superi- 
or Portuguese,  against  the  presumptuousness  of  the 
hitherto  subordinate  German,  community.  Ayllon 
converted  the  important  question  of  orthodoxy  and 
heresy  into  one  of  precedence  between  the  com- 
munities. De  Pinto  treated  the  affair  in  this  light, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  council  conformed  to 
his  resolute  will.  He  straightway  rejected  the  in- 
terference of  the  German  Chacham  m  an  afiair  of 
concern  only  to  the  Portuguese  community,  broke 
off  all  negotiations  with  him,  and  commissioned 
Ayllon  to  appoint  a  committee  of  Portuguese  to  ex* 
amine  and  report  on  Chayon's  work.  Ayllon  added 
to  the  college  of  rabbis  four  men,  of  whom  only  one 
understood  the  question.  This  one  hesitated  to 
Mn  the  committee,  but  was  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  others  were  totally  ignorant  of  theology,  and 
accordingly  dependent  on  Ayllon's  judgment 
Ayllon  and  the  council,  that  is,  Pinto,  made  the 
members  of  the  committee  swear  to  let  no  one  see 
the  copies  of  Chayon's  work  handed  to  them  for 
examination,  in  fact,  to  keep  everything  secret  until 
the  final  judgment  was  pronounced.  The  petty 
question  of  tolerating  or  expelling  a  begging  adven- 
turer thus  attained  great  importance. 

Whilst  the  l^ortuguese  comnhttee  was  still  appar- 
ently engaged  in  the  business  of  examination,  Cha- 
cham Zevi,  in  conjunction  with  Moses  Chages, 
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hastened  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication 
a^inst  Chayon  and  his  heretical  book,  because  "he 
sou&^ht  to  dntw  Israel  away  from  his  God  and  to  in- 
troduce strange  gods  (the  Trinity)."  No  one  was 
to  have  dealings  with  the  author  until  he  recanted 
his  error.  His  writings  in  any  case  were  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  This  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  printed  in  Hebrew  and  Portuguese,  and 
circulated  as  a  pamphlet.  A  great  portion  of  the 
objections  raised  by  these  two  zealots  against  Chay- 
on s  writings  was  equally  applicable  to  the  Zohar 
and  other  Kabbalistic  books.  Short-sighted  as  they 
were,  they  saw  only  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
Kabbalistic  errors,  not  their  original  cause. 

Great  was  the  exdtement  of  Sie  Jews  of  Amster- 
dam over  this  step.  Chadiam  Zevt  and  Moses 
Chages  were  affronted  and  abused  in  the  streets  by 
Portuguese  Jews,  and  it  was  asserted  that  Ayllon 
employed  disreputable  people  for  this  purpose. 
When  Chao  es  appeared  the  rabble  shouted,  "  Stone 
him,  slay  hiiu.  '  Attempts  at  reconciliation  failed; 
partly  through  the  dogn^atism  of  Ayllon,  who  re- 
fused to  admit  himself  wrung,  partly  through  the 
firmness  of  De  Pinto,  who  sini])l)  had  in  view  the 
dignity  of  the  Portuguese  community.  Pamphlets 
increased  the  bitter  feeling. 

The  quarrel  of  the  Amsterdam  Jews  made  a  great 
stir  elsewhere,  and  was  the  cause  of  party  strife. 
Ayllon  and  De  Pinto  forbade  the  members  of  their 
community,  under  threat  of  excommunication,  to 
read  |)ani|)hlets,  or  to  express  themselves  either 
verbally  or  in  writing  ii|)on  the  matter.  They  also 
hastened  the  delivery  of  the  verdict,  which,  however, 
was  drawn  up  by  Ayllon  alone.  It  declared,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  decision  of  Chacham  Zevi  and 
Chages,  that  Chayon 's  work  taught  nothing  offensive 
or  dangerous  to  Judaism  ;  it  contained  only  the  doc- 
trines found  in  other  Kabbalistic  writings.  It  was 
officially  made  known  in  the  synagogues  (August 
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14,  1 713)  that  Chayon  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  heresy  brought  against  him»  and  that  he  had  been 
innocently  persecuted.  The  day  after,  the  original 
cause  of  the  strife  was  carried  in  triumph  into  the 
Portuguese  chief  synagogfue,  and  to  the  vexation 
of  his  opponents,  almost  worshiped.  The  fieilse 
prophet,  who  had  openly  declared,  "  Come,  let  us 
mrship  false  gods,"  was  loaded  widi  homage  by  the 
Portuguese  who  had  staked  life  and  property  for  the 
unity  of  God.  They  cheered  Chayon  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  cried  "Down  with  his  adversaries."  In 
secret  Chayon  probably  laughed  at  the  complications 
be  had  caused,  and  at  the  credulity  of  the  multitude. 
De  Pinto  took  care  that  Chacham  Zevi  should  not 
be  supported  by  his  own  German  community,  but 
should  be  left  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the 
rough  treatment  of  his  opponents.  He  found  him- 
self entirely  isolated,  almost  like  a  person  under 
interdict. 

But  help  came  to  Chacham  Zevi  from  without. 
The  rabbis  whose  pretended  letters  of  recommen- 
dation Chayon  had  prefixed  to  his  work  declared 
them  to  be  forged.  The  deepest  impression  was 
made  by  the  letters  of  the  highly  respected,  aged 
rabbi  of  Mantua,  Leon  Brieli,  who,  well  acquainted 
with  the  past  history  of  the  impostor,  unmasked  him, 
and  approved  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  his  heretical  hook.  Brieli  wrote  iiro-ently 
to  the  Amsterdam  council,  and  to  Ayllon,  in  Ileljcew 
and  Italian,  imploring  them  not  to  lend  their  author- 
ity to  so  bad  a  cause.  But  they  remained  stubborn, 
answered  him  politely,  yet  evasively.  The  quarrel 
rose  lugher  every  day  in  the  Amsterdam  community; 
every  one  took  one  side  or  the  other,  defending 
his  view  with  bitterness,  passion,  and  frequently  with 
vigorous  action.  Peace  vanished  from  this  pattern 
community,  and  dissension  was  carried  into  family 
life.  Matters  had  gone  so  far  that  the  leaders 
could  not  yield.   Ayllon  and  *  De  Pinto  went-  to 
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greater  lengths  in  their  obstinacy.  They  suggested 
that  the  Portujofiu  se  council  summon  Chacham  Zevi, 
the  rabbi  of  the  German  community  (over  whom  it 
had  no  authority  whatevc  r).  before  its  tribunal,  with 
the  intention  of  shaming  him  or  of  inducing  him  to 
recant.  When  he  paid  no  hccxl,  it  laid  him  and 
Moses  Chages  under  the  ban,  most  strictly  forbid- 
ding the  members  of  the  community  to  have  dealings 
with  them,  protect  them,  or  intercede  for  diem  with 
the  civic  authorides. 

As  though  the  council  and  the  rabbinate  had  been 
infected  by  Chayon's  baseness,  they  committed  one 
meanness  after  another.  In  justification  of  their 
course  of  action  they  distorted  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  and  made  use  of  notorious  falsehoods. 
They  encouraged,  or  at  least  countenanced,  Chayon 
in  calumniating  his  opponents  with  the  vilest  and 
most  revolting  aspersions,  not  only  Chacham  Zevi 
and  Cha^res,  but  even  the  wise  and  venerable  rabbi, 
Leon  BneU,  and  supported  Chayon  in  all  his  audac- 
ities. The  Portuguese  council  and  the  rabbinate, 
or  rather  De  Pinto  and  Ayllon,  for  their  colleagues 
wer^  mere  puppets,  persecuted  Chayon's  opponents 
as  though  th^  were  lost  to  all  feeling  of  right. 
With  Moses  Chages  they  had  an  easy  game.  He 
lived  on  the  Portuguese  community ;  ana  when  they 
withdrew  the  means  of  sustenance,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Amsterdam  with  his  helpless  family 
and  migrate  to  Altona.  They  also  pressed  Chacham 
Zcvi  hard,  annoyed  him,  acciisrd  him  before  the  civil 
authorities,  and  prevented  any  one's  assisting  him. 
He,  too,  left  Amsterdam,  either  De  Pinto  procuring 
his  banishment  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  or 
Chacham  Zevi,  in  order  to  anticipate  scandalous 
expulsion,  going  into  banishment  ot  his  own  accord. 
He  repaired  to  London,  in  thr  first  instance,  then 
by  way  of  Breslau  to  Poland,  and  was  everywhere 
honi^ral  lv  rcccrived  and  treated. 

His  op^nents,  Chayon,  Ayllon, and  De  Pinto,  were 
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not  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The 
apparently  trivial  dispute  had  assumed  lar^e  dimen- 
sions. Almost  all  the  German,  Italian,  I'olish,  and 
even  some  African  communities  with  their  rabbis 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Chacham  Zevi^ 
and  hurled  sentences  of  excommunication  upon  the 
unscrupulous  heretic.  These  anathemas  were  pub^ 
lished,  and  unsparingly  revealed  Chayon's  villainy, 
bringing  to  light  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
years  before  at  Jerusalem.  The  exposure  of  his 
character  by  witnesses  who  came  from  countries 
where  his  past  history  was  well  known,  contributed 
to  ruin  the  false  prophet  of  the  new  Trinity. 

But  the  Portuguese  of  Amsterdam,  or  at  least 
their  leaders,  would  not  drop  him,  either  because 
they  believed  his  audacious  lies  or  from  a  sense  of 
shame  and  obstinacy.  They  saw  clearly,  however, 
that  Chayon  must  take  steps  to  calm  the  storm 
raised  against  him.  They  therefore  favored  his 
journey  to  the  East,  providing  him  with  money  and 
recommendations  to  influential  Jews  and  Christians, 
who  were  to  aid  htm  in  loosing  the  ban  passed  upon 
fiim  in  the  Turkish  capital.  But  the  journey  proved 
fiiil  of  thorns  for  Chayon;  no  Jew  admitted  him  into 
his  house,  or  gave  him  entertainment.  Like  Cain, 
curse-laden,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  place  to 
place  in  Europe*  At  last  he  had  to  take  ship  in 
haste  to  Constantinople.  He  wa^  foUowed  by  fresh 
accusations  of  heresy,  not  only  from  Clu^s  and 
Naphtalt  Cohen,  but  also  from  the  highly  esteemed 
Kaobalist  Joseph  Ergas,  and  the  London  preacher 
David  Nieto,  who  oumly  exposed,  in  Hebrew  and 
Spanish,  the  heresy,  falsehood,  and  villainy  of  this 
hypocritical  Sabbatian. 

At  Constantinople  Chayon  -wsls  avoided  by  the 
Jews,  and  treated  as  an  outcast ;  but  his  Amsterdam 
letters  of  recommendation  paved  the  way  for  him 
with  a  vizir,  who  ordered  his  Jewish  agents  to  accord 
him  support.    la  ^piie  of  his  ariiiice^,  however,  the 
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rabbinate  of  ConJ5tantinople  refused  to  remove  the 
sentence  against  him,  but  referred  him  to  the  college 
of  Jerusalem,  the  first  to  proscribe  him.  Several 
years  elapsed  before  three  rabbis,  probably  intimi- 
dated by  the  vizir,  declared  themselves  ready  to 
free  Chayon  from  the  ban,  but  they  added  the  coQi- 
dition  that  he  should  never  again  teach,  preach,  or 
publish  Kabbalistic  doctrines.  Chayon  bound  him* 
self  by  a  solemn  oath,  given  to  be  broken  at  the 
first  opportunity.  With  a  letter,  which  testified  to 
his  re-admission  into  the  Jewish  communion,  he 
hastened  to  Europe  for  fresh  adventures  and  im- 
postures. 

Meanwhile  the  Sabbatian  intoxication  had  spread 
in  Poland,  specially  in  Podolia  and  the  district  of 
Lemberg.  There  are  revolting  evidences  extant 
of  the  immorality  of  the  Podolian  Sabbatians :  how 
they  wallowed  in  a  pool  of  shameless  profligacy;  all 
the  while  pk'etending  to  redeem  the  worid.  Their 
violation  and  contempt  of  Tadmudical  Jud^usm  were 
for  a  long  time  kept  secret,  but  they  strove  to  win 
adherents,  preaching,  and  explaining  the  Zohar  to 
support  their  immoral  theories.  As  their  sect  grew, 
they  raised  the  mask  of  piety  a  little,  came  out  more 
boldly,  and  were  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the 
Lember^  rabbinate  with  extin|BTiished  tapers  in  the 
synagogue.  But  this  sect  could  not  be  suppressed 
by  such  means.  Its  members  were  inspired  with  a 
fanatical  desire  to  scorn  the  Talmud,  the  breath  of 
life  of  the  Polish  Jews,  and  to  set  up  in  its  place  the 
Kabbala  and  its  Bible,  the  Zohar,  and  this  plan  they 
endeavored  to  put  into  execution. 

Their  leaders  secretly  sent  (1725)  an  emissary  in 
the  person  of  Moses  Meir  Kamenker  into  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Germany,  to  establish  a  connection 
with  the  Sabbatians  of  these  countries,  and  perhaps 
also  to  be^  for  money  for  their  undertaking.  Kam- 
enker traveled  through  several  communities  without 
being  found  out*.  Who  could  divine  the.  thoughts 


of  this  be^jging  Polish  rabbi,  who  understood  how 
to  dispute  in  the  manner  of  the  Talmud,  and  rolled 
his  eyes  in  a  pious,  hypocritical  manner?  Moses 
Meir  entered  into  relations  with  Jonathan  EibeschUtz 
at  Prague,  who  though  young  was  regarded  as  a 
most  thorough  and  acute  Talmudist,  but  who  was 
entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  Sabbatian  Kabbala* 
Moses  MeIr  pressed  on  unrecognized  to  Mannheim, 
whereasecret  Sabbatian  of  JudaSiChassid's  following 
passed  himself  off  among  his  companions  as  the 
Messiah  returned  to  earth.  From  Mannheim  these 
two  Polish  Sabbatians  threw  oat  their  nets,  and 
deluded  the  simple  with  sounding  phrases  from  the 
Zohar.  Their  main  doctrine  was  that  Jews  devoted 
to  the  Tabnud  had  not  the  ri^ht  faiu,  which  was 
rooted  only  in  the  Kabbala.  At  the  same  time  a 
work,  apparently  Kabbalistic,  was  disseminated 
from  Prague.  Its  equal  can  scarcely  be  found  for 
absurdity,  perversity,  and  blasphemy;  the  coarsest 
notions  being  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Godhead  in  Talmudic  and  Zoharistic  forms  of  ex- 
pression. It  also  develops  the  doctrine  of  persons 
m  the  Godhead — the  Primeval  One  and  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  hints  that  from  a  higher  standpoint 
the  Torah  and  the  laws  have  no  significance.  It 
was  reported  at  the  time  that  Jonathan  Eibeschutz 
was  the  author  of  this  production*  as  revolting  as  it 
is  absurd. 

Chance  brought  these  underhand  proceedings  to 
Hght.  Moses  Meir  was  enticed  to  Frankfort  by 
promises,  and  in  the  house  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Kahana 
his  conduct  was  exposed.  Many  heretical  writings 
were  found  upon  him  as  well  as  letters  by  Sabba- 
tians, amongst  them  letters  from  and  to  EibeschUtz. 
An  examination  of  witnesses  was  held  by  three  rabbis 
(July,  1725).  Several  witnesses  denounced  Moses 
Meir,  Isaiah  Chassid,  and  Lobele  Prosnitz  as  closely 
allied  fanatical  Sabbatians,  EibeschUtz  also  being 
connected  with  them.  These  three,  indeed,  regard^ 
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him  as  Sabfaatai's  successor,  as  the  genuine  Mes- 
siah. The  witnesses  averred  that  they  had  received 
Kabbalistic  heretical  writings  about  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  others,  from  Moses  M^.  They 
pretended  also  to  have  heard  many  blasphemies 
that  could  not  be  repeated.  Because  of  die  writ- 
ings found  upon  Moses  MeTr  Kamenker  and  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort 
pronounced  upon  him,  his  c()mpanions,  and  all 
Sabbatians,  the  severest:  possil)le  s(.:ntcncc,  decree- 
ing that  no  one  should  ha\  c  dealings  with  them  in 
any  form  whatever,  and  that  every  Jew  should  be 
bound  to  inlorm  the  rabbis  of  the  secret  Sabbatians, 
and  reveal  their  misconduct  without  respect  of 
persons.  The  rabbis  of  the  German  communities 
of  Altona- Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  joined  in  this 
sentence  ;  they  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  tlie  syna- 

fogues  for  the  informatioa  of  all,  and  liad  it  printed, 
'he  same  was  done  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  at 
fair-time  in  the  presence  of  many  jews  from  other 
towns,  and  several  Polish  rabbis  did  the  same. 
They  at  last  realized  that  only  by  united  forces  and 
continuous  efforts  could  an  end  be  put  to  the  follies 
of  the  Sabbatians. 

.  Just  at  this  time  Chayon  returned  to  Europe,  and 
increased  the  confusion.  To  protect  himself  from 
p^ecution»  he  secretly  approached  Christians, 
obtained  access  to  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna, 
jlliFtly  severed  his  connection  with  the  Jews,  reviled 
^eni  as  blind  men  who  reject  the  true  faith,  let  it  be 
understood  that  he,  too,  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  that  he  could  bring  over  the  Jews. 
Provided  with  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  court, 
he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  again  played  a 
double  game,  living  secredy  as  a  Sabbatian,  openly 
as  an  orthodox  Tew  released  from  the  interdict 
It  is  hardly  cremble,  as  contemporaries  relate  of 
Chayon,  that  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty,  he  took 
about  with  him  as  his  wife  a  notorious  prostitute^ 
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whom  he  h^d  picked  up  in  Hungary.  He  did  not 
meet  with  so  good  a  reception  this  time ;  distrust 
had  been  excited  against  secret  Sabbatians,  especi- 
ally against  him.  At  Prague  he  was  not  admitted 
into  the  city.  At  Berlin,  Chayon  wrote  to  a  former 
acquaintance  that,  if  the  money  he  needed  were  not 
sent  him,  he  was  resolved  to  be  baptized  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Jews.  At  Hanover,  his  papers  were 
taken  from  him,  which  exposed  him  still  more. 
Thus  the  rogue  dragged  himself  to  Amsterdam  in 
the  hope  of  again  finding  enthusiastic  friends.  But 
Ayllon  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him ;  he 
is  said  to  have  repented  having  favored  Chayon. 
The  latter  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  the 
Sabbatians  and  excommunicated  (1726).  Moses 
Chages,  formerly  persecuted  by  him,  now  occupied 
an  honored  position  in  Altona.  He  was  considered 
the  chief  of  the  heresy  judges,  so  to  say,  and  he 
dealt  Chayon  the  last  blow.  The  latter  could 
not  hold  his  own  in  Europe  or  in  the  East, 
and  therefore  repaired  to  northern  Africa,  where  he 
died.  His  son  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and, 
whilst  at  Rome,  through  his  false,  or  half-true  accusa- 
tions, he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Inquisition  to 
ancient  Jewish  literature,  which  he  declared  to  be 
inimical  to  Christianity. 
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THX  AGS  OF  LUZZATTO,  SIBSSCHUTZ,  AMD  FKAKK. 

Poetical  Works  of  Moses  Chayim  Luzzatto— Luzzatto  ensnared  inlht 

Kabbala — His  Contest  with  Rabbinical  Authorities — Lutzatto'f 
last  Drama— Jonathan  lubeschtttz — Character  and  Education  ol 
Eibeschflts— His  Relations  with  the  Jesuits  in  Praroe— The  Aus- 
trian War  of  Succession— Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Prague — 
EibeschQtz  becomrs  Rabbi  of  Altona — Jacob  Fmden — Eihe- 
schtitz  charred  wiih  Heresy — The  Controversy  between  Emden 
and  ElhescnQtz— The  Amulets— Party  Strife— Interierence  by 
Christians  ar.r!  tlic  ri\'il  Authorities — Revival  of  Sabhatianism  — 
Jacob  Frank  Lejbowicz  and  the  Frankista«»The  Poctnnc  of  the 
Trinity — Excesses  of  the  Frankisls. 

1727^1760  c«  m. 

The  dis^nr-race  and  disappointment  cau?;r!d  by  vision- 
aries and  impostors  during  almost  a  whole  century', 
the  lamentable  effects  of  the  careers  of  Sabbaiai 
Zevi  and  his  band  of  prophets — Cardoso,  Mordecai 
of  Eisenstadt,  Qucrido,  Judah  Chassid,  Chayim  Ma- 
lach,  Chayon,  and  others — failed  to  suppress  Kab- 
balistic  and  Messianic  extravagances.  As  yet  these 
impostors  only  invited  fresh  imitators,  who  found 
a  credulous  circle  ready  to  believe  in  them,  and  thus 
new  disorders  were  begotten.  The  unhealthy  hu- 
mors which,  during  the  lapse  of  aores,  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  orq-anism  of  Judaism  ap|)(:arcd  as 
hideous  eruptions  on  the  surface,  but  this  mig^ht  be 
considered  the  sign  of  convalescence.  Corruption 
had  seized  even  the  most  delicate  organs.  A  gifted 
3routlv  endowed  with  splendid  talents,  who  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  have  become  an  ornament 
to  Judaism,  was  tainted  by  the  general  degradation, 
and  under  the  spell  of  mysticism  misapplied  his  ex- 
cellent gifts,  and  contributed  to  enron  It  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  a  feeling  of  sorrow  at  finding  this 
amiable  man  with  his  ideal  character  falling  into 
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errors  which  bring  him  down  to  the  level  of  such 
impure  spirits  as  Chayon  and  Lobele  Prosnitz — a 
many-colored  sunbeam  extinguished  in  a  swamp.  If 
we  denounce  the  Kabbala»  which  has  begotten  such 
unspeakable  misconceptions  of  Judaism*  and  are 
justly  wrathful  against  its  authors  and  propagators, 
we  feel  specially  indignant  when  we  find  two  noble 
young  men  of  high  endowments  and  punty  of  life^ 
Solomon  Molcho  and  Luzzatto,  following  its  chim- 
eras, and  thereby  precipitating  themselves  into  the 
abyss.  Both  literally  sacrificed  their  lives  for  dreams» 
die  confused  imagery  of  which  was  suggested  by  the 
dazing  medley  of  the  Kabbala.  Although  Luzzatto 
did  not  meet  with  a  tragic  end  fike  the  Portuguese 
Marrano  who  shared  ms  convictions,  yet  he,  too, 
was  a  martyr,  none  the  less  because  his  wounds  had 
been  inflicted  by  himself  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
citement. 

Moses  Chayim  Luzzatto  (born  1 707,  died  1747) 
was  the  son  of  very  wealthy  parents,  natives  of 
I'adua.  His  father,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  silk 
business,  spared  no  expense  in  educating  him.  The 
two  ancient  langiiag"es,  Hebn  w  and  Latin,  which  in 
Italy  were  in  a  measure  a  literary  necessity,  the  one 
amon^  Jews,  the  other  among  Christians,  Luzzatto 
acquirea  in  early  youth ;  but  they  had  an  influence 
on  his  mind  altot^ether  different  from  that  which 
they  obtained  over  his  contemporaries.  Both  en- 
riched his  i^enius,  and  promoted  its  higher  develop- 
ment. Latin  opened  lor  him  the  realm  of  the  beauti- 
ful, Hebrew  the  gates  of  the  sublime.  Luzzatto  had 
a  poet's  delicately-strung  soul,  an  /Eolian  harp, 
which  responded  to  every  breath  with  harmonious, 
tuneful  vibrations.  His  poetic  gift  displayed  at  once 
power  and  sweetness,  wealth  of  fancy  and  ridiness 
of  imagery,  combined  with  due  sense  of  proportion. 
A  believer  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  might  have 
said  that  the  soul  of  the  Hebrew-Castilian  singer, 
Jehuda  Halevi,  had  been  bom  again  in  Luzzatto.  but 
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had  become  more  perfect,  more  matured,  more  ten- 
der, and  endowed  with  a  more  delicate  sense  of 
harmony,  encompassed  as  he  was  by  the  musical 
atmosphere  of  his  Italian  fatherland.  Even  in  early 
boyhood  every  event,  joyful  or  sad,  was  to  him  a 
complete  picture,  a  little  work  of  art,  wherein  color 
and  euijhony  were  revealed  together.  A  youth  of 
seventeen,  he  discerned  with  such  remarkable  clear- 
ness the  hidden  charm  of  language,  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, deducible  from  the  higher  forms  of  eloquence 
as  from  poetry,  and  the  grace  of  rhythm  and  cadence, 
that  he  composed  a  work  on  the  subject,  and  illus- 
trated it  by  beautiful  examples  from  sacred  poetry. 
He  contemplated  introducing  a  new  meter  into 
modern  Hebrew  poetry,  in  order  to  obtain  greater 
variety  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  s}dlables, 
and  thus  produce  a  musical  cadence.  The  Hebrew 
language  is  usually  classified  among  the  dead 
tongues.  To  Luzzatto,  however,  it  was  full  of  life, 
vigor,  youth,  clearness,  and  euphony.  He  used 
Hebrew  as  a  pliant  instrument,  and  drew  from  it 
sweet  notes  and  caressing  melodies ;  he  renewed 
its  youth,  invested  it  with  a  peculiar  charm,  in  short, 
lived  in  it  as  though  his  ear  had  absorbed  the  rich 
tones  of  Isaiah's  eloquence.  Incomparably  more 
gifted  than  Joseph  Penso  de  la  Vega,  Luzzatto,  like- 
wise in  his  seventeenth  year,  composed  a  drama  on 
the  biblical  theme  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines. 
This  early  work  gives  promise  of  the  future  master. 
The  versihcatioii  is  lauliless,  the  thenii^ius  original, 
and  the  language  free  from  bombast  and  redun- 
dancy. His  Hebrew  prose,  too,  is  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  insipid,  ornate,  and  laboriously  witty 
style  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries  ;  it  has  much  of 
the  simplicity,  polish,  and  vivacity  of  the  biblical 
narrative.  Before  his  twentieth  year  Luzzatto  had 
composed  one  hundred  and  fifty  hymns,  which  are 
only  an  imitation  of  the  old  psalter,  but  the  language 
of  which  is  marked  by  fervor  and  purity.   It  was 
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^♦trhaps  during"  the  same  period  tliat  he  compo5;ed 
his  second  Hebrew  drama,  in  four  acts — "  The  High 
Tower,  or  The  Innocence  of  the  Virtuous" — beauti- 
ful in  versification,  melodious  in  language,  but  poor 
in  thought.  The  young  poet  had  not  yet  seen  life 
in  its  fullness,  nor  keenly  studied  its  contrasts  and 
stmg^glcs.  He  was  acquainted  only  with  idyllic 
family  life  and  academic  peace.  Even  virtue  and 
vice,  love  and  selhsimess,  which  he  desired  to  rep- 
resent in  his  drama,  were  known  to  him  but  by  hear- 
say. His  muse  becomes  eloquent  only  when  she 
sings  of  God's  sublimity.  Isolated  verses  are  fault- 
lesSt  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  that  of  a  schoolboy^ 
He  was  too  dependent  on  Italian  models — still 
walked  on  sdlts. 

This  facility  and  versatility  in  clothing  both  plati- 
tudes and  original  thoughts  in  new  as  well  as  bor- 
rowed forms,  and  the  over-abundance  of  half"" 
matured  ideas,  which,  if  he  could  have  perfected 
them,  mt^ht  have  proved  a  blessing  to  Judaism  and 
to  himsdf,  were  transformed  into  a  curde*  On6 
day  (Sivan,  1727)  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
imitate  the  mystic  lan^age  of  the  Zohar,  and  he 
succeeded  as  well  as  m  Uie  case  of  the  psalms^ 
His  sentences  and  expressions  were  deceptively 
similar  to  those  of  his  model,  just  as  high-sounding, 
apparendy  full  of  meaning,  in  reality  meaningless* 
This  success  turned  his  head,  and  led  him  astray. 
Instead  of  perceiving  that  if  the  Kabbalistic  style  of 
the  Zohar  is  capable  of  imitation,  that  book  must  be 
the  work  of  a  clever  human  author,  Luzzatto  inierred 
that  his  own  creative  faculty  did  not  proceed  from 
natural  endowments,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zohan 
was  the  product  of  a  higher  inspiration.  In  other 
words,  he  shared  the  mistaken  view  of  his  age  with 
respect  to  the  origin  and  value  of  the  Kabbala^ 
Isaiah  Bassan,  of  Padua — who  instructed  Luzzatto 
in  his  early  years — had  infused  mystical  poison  into 
his  healthy  blood.   However,  any  other  teachej^ 
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would  also  have  led  Him  into  the  errors  of  the  Kab- 
bala,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  The  air  of 
the  Ghettos  was  impregnated  with  Kabbala.  From 
his  youth  upwards  Luzzatto  heard  daily  that  great 
adepts  in  mysticism  possessed  special  tutelar  spirits 

iMaggid),  who  every  day  c:ave  them  manifestations 
rem  above.  Whv  should  not  he,  too,  be  vouchsafed 
this  divine  gift  of  grace  ?  Some  of  the  mysticai 
writings  of  Lurya,  at  that  time  still  a  rarity,  fell  into 
his  hands.  He  learnt  them  by  heart,  became  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  them,  and  thus  completed  his  de- 
rangement. Luzzatto  was  possessed  by  a  peculiar 
delusion.  His  naturally  clear  and  methodical  intel- 
lect, his  fine  sense  of  the  simplicity  and  beantjr  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  and  his  aesthetic  conceptions 
with  regard  to  Italian  and  Latin  Hteiature  orge^. 
him  to  seek  clearness  and  common  sense  even  in 
the  chaos  of  the  Kabbala,  the  divine  origin  of  wfaidr 
was  accepted  by  him  as  a  fact«  He  in  no  wav  re- 
sembled the  wild  visionaries  Moses  Zacut  and  Mor* 
decai  of  Eisenstadt ;  he  did  not  content  himsdf  with 
empty  formulas  and  flourishes,  but  sought  for  sound 
sense.  This  he  found  rather  in  his  own  mind  than 
in  the  Zohar  or  in  the  writings  of  Lurya.  Never- 
theless, he  lived  under  the  delusion  that  a  divine 
spirit  had  vouchsafed  him  deep  insight  into  the  Kab- 
bala, solved  Its  riddles,  and  disentangled  its  meshes. 
Self-deception  was  the  cause  of  his  errors,  and  re- 
ligious fervor,  instead  of  protecting,  only  plunged 
him  in  more  deeply.  His  errors  were  fostered  by 
the  conviction  that  existing  Judaism  with  its  excres- 
cences would  be  unintelligible  without  the  Kabbala, 
the  theories  of  which  could  alone  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, the  strife,  and  the  contradictions  in  the 
world,  and  the  tragical  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Israel — God's  people — the  noblest  portion  of  crea- 
tion, stands  enfeebled  and  abased  on  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  nations ;  its  religion  mis- 
judged, its  struggles  fruitless,    'i  o  account  for  this 
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bewHdering  fiict»  Liuzatto  constructed  a  system  of 
cobwebs. 

It  flattered  die  vanity  of  thb  Voung  man  of  twenty 
to  gain  this  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  upper 
ana  the  lower  worlds,  to  explain  them  in  the  mysti- 
cal language  of  the  Zohar»  and  thus  become  an  im- 
portant member  in  the  series  of  created  beings. 
Having  firmly  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Kabbala,  he  accent  cd  all  its 
excrescences^ — transmigration  of  souls,  anagrams, 
and  necromancy.  He  wrote  reams  of  Kabbalistic 
chimeras,  and  composed  a  second  Zohar  (Zohar 
Tinyana)  with  appropriate  introductions  (Tikkuniin) 
and  appendices.  The  more  facility  he  acquired,  the 
stronger  became  his  delusion  that  he,  too,  was 
inspired  by  a  great  spirit,  and  was  a  second,  perhaps 
more  perfect  Simon  bar  Yochal.  Little  by  little 
there  crept  over  him  in  his  solitude  the  fantastic 
conviction  that  he  was  the  pre-ordained  Messiah, 
called  to  redeem,  by  means  of  the  second  Zohar,  the 
souls  of  Israel  and  the  whole  world. 

Luzzatto  could  not  long  bear  to  hide  his  V'i^ht 
under  a  bushel.  He  began  operations  by  disclosing 
to  Israel  Marini  and  Israel  Treves,  two  young  men 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  himself,  that  his 
guardian  spirit  had  bidden  him  grant  them  knowl- 
edge of  his  new  Zohar.  His  disciples  in  the  Kab- 
bab  were  dazzled  and  delighted,  and  could  not  keep 
the  secret.  The  result  was  that  Venedan  Kabbal- 
ists  sought  out  the  young  and  wealthy  prodigy  at 
his  home  in  Padua,  and  thus  confirmed  him  in  his 
fanaticism.  A  vivacious,  energetic,  impetuous  Pole, 
Yekutiel  (Kussiel)  of  Wilna,  ixmo  had  come  to  Padua 
to  study  medicine,  joined  Luzzatto's  circle.  To  hear 
of  the  latter,  join  him,  abandon  his  former  studies, 
and  devote  himself  to  mysticism  was  for  the  Pole  a 
rapid,  easy  resolution,  it  was  far  harder  for  him  to 
keep  the  secret.  No  sooner  had  he  been  initiated 
if  LiuuAtxo  than  he  blazoned  forth  this  new  miracle 
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to  the  world.'  Kussiel  circulated  extravagant  letters 
on  the  subject,  which  came  into  the  han<ib  of  Moses 
Chages  in  Altona.  The  latter,  who  had  stoutly  op- 
pose and  effectually  silenced  Chayon  and  the  other 
Sabbattan  visionaries,  was,  so  to  speak,  the  recog- 
nized official  zealot,  whose  utterances  were  decisive 
on  matters  of  faith ;  and  the  rabbi  of  the  so-called 
**three  communities"  of  Altona,  Hamburg,  and 
Wandsbeck,  Ezekiel  Katzenellenbogen,  who  had 
excommunicated  Moses  Meir  Kamenker  and  his 
confederates,  was  subservient  to  him.  Chages 
therefore  requested  the  Venetian  community  to 
suppress  the  newly-born  brood  of  heretics  before 
the  poison  of  their  doctrine  could  spread  further. 
Tlie  Venetian  comu^unitv,  however,  was  not  dis- 
osed  to  denounce  ]  AizzaUo  as  a  heretic,  but  treated 
im  with  great  forbearance,  probably  out  of  consid- 
eration for  his  youth,  talents,  and  the  wealth  of  his 
family,  and  merely  ordered  him  to  justify  himself. 
The  enthusiastic  youth  rebelled  against  this  demand, 
proudly  ^ave  Chages  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
recognize  his  authority,  repudiated  the  suspicion 
of  Sabbatian  heresy,  and  insisted  that  he  had  been 
vouchsafed  revelations  from  I  leax  en.  He  referred 
him  to  his  instructor  l^assan,  who  would  never  refuse 
to  t(  stily  tliat  his  orthodoxy  was  above  sus])icion. 
In  this  Luzzatto  was  perfectly  right.  Bassan  was 
so  infatuated  with  his  pupil  that  he  would  have 
palliated  his  most  scandalous  faults,  and  encouraged 
rather  than  checked  his  extravagances.  In  vain 
Chages  and  Katzenellenbogen  threatened  him  and 
the  Padua n  community  with  the  severest  form  of 
excommunication,  if  he  did  not  abandon  his  preten- 
sions  to  second  sight  and  mystical  powers.  Luz- 
zatto remained  unmoved :  God  had  chosen  him.  like 
many  before,  to  reveal  to  him  His  mysteries.  The 
other  Italian  rabbis  showed  themselves  ais  lukewarm 
in  the  matter  as  those  of  Padua  and  Venice.  Moses 
Chages  called  on  three  cabbis  to  form  a  tribunal. 
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but  all  three  declined  to  interfere.  He  exerted  him- 
self so  zealously,  however,  that  he  persuaded  several 
German  rabbis  (June,  1730)  to  excommunicate  all 
who  should  compose  works  in  the  language  of  the 
Zohar  in  the  name  of  angels  or  saints.  This  threat 
proved  effectual.  Isaiah  Bassan  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  Padua  and  obtain  a  promise  from  his  fav- 
orite disciple  to  discontinue  nis  mysdcal  wrtdngs 
and  his  instruction  of  young  Kabbalists,  or  emi^^te 
to  the  Holy  Land.  At  last  the  Venetian  rabbinate 
was  stirred  up  to  intervene,  and  sent  three  repre- 
sentatives to  Padua — Jacob  Belillos,  Moses  Men- 
achem  Menuri,  and  Nehemiah  Vital  Cohen, — ^in 
whose  presence  Luzzatto  was  obliged  to  repeat  his 
promise  under  oath.  He  was  compelled  to  deliver 
his  Kabbaiisdc  wridngs  to  his  teaoier  Bassan,  and 
tfaev  were  placed  under  seal.  Thus  the  storm  which 
haa  thr&itened  him  was  averted. 

Luzzatto  appears  to  have  been  sobered  by  these 
events.  He  occupied  himself  with  his  business, 
wrote  more  poetry,  and  resolved  to  many.  He 
was  a  happy  father,  lived  in  concord  with  his  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was  highly  respected. 
The  evil  spirit,  however,  to  whom  he  had  sold  him- 
self would  not  release  him,  and  led  him  back  to  his 
youthful  follies.  A  quarrel  in  the  family  and  business 
misfortunes  in  connection  with  his  father's  house,  in 
which  he  was  a  partner,  appear  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  renewal  of  his  former  studies.  Dis- 
quieted and  troubled  in  the  present  he  sought  to 
learn  the  future  by  means  of  Kabbalistic  arts.  He 
began  once  more  to  write  down  his  mystical  fancies, 
and  ventured  to  show  them  to  Bassan,  from  whom 
he  obtained  permission  to  publish  them.  It  was 
whispered  that  Luzzatto  performed  incantations  by 
means  of  magic,  and  that  his  teacher  had  handed 
him  for  j)ubiication  some  of  the  sealed  writings  in 
his  custody.  The  Venetian  council  of  rabbis,  owing 
to  certain  reports,  was  especially  excited  and  pre* 
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judiced  against  him.  Luzzatto  had  written  a  sharp 
reply  to  Leon  Modena's  forcible  work  a^^nst  the 
Kabbala  ;  and  as  the  latter  was  a  Venetian  rabbi, 
though  of  doubtful  sincerity,  the  members  of  the 
Venetian  council,  Samuel  Aboab  and  his  five  col 
leao-ues,  considered  any  attack  upon  him  an  insult  to 
their  own  honor.  Their  esprit  de  corps  roused  them 
to  greater  activity  than  had  zeal  for  their  faith,  when 
se('inin_L^ly  in  peril,  "rrue  \'cnctians,  they  had  in 
their  service  a  spy,  Salman  of  Lemberg,  who  watched 
and  reported  Luzzatto's  movements  to  them.  As 
long  as  he  was  prosperous  and  surrounded  by  friends 
the  Venetian  rabbis  had  treated  htm  with  remark- 
able indulgence,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  title  of 
honor;  but  after  his  iiunily  fell  into  misfortune, 
when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  deserted  by 
his  friends  and  Batterers,  their  regard  for  him  ceaseo, 
and  they  could  not  find  enough  stones  to  throw  at 
him.  They  believed  one  of  their  number  who 
asserted  that  he  had  found  implements  of  magic  in 
Luzzatto's  house.  Absurdly  enough*  too,  they  re- 
proached Luzzatto  with  having  learnt  Latin ;  to  a 
man  who  had  studied  this  language  of  Satan  no 
angel,  the^r  said,  could  appear  1  The  members  of 
the  Venetian  council  of  rabbis  believed,  or  pre* 
tended  to  believe  that  Luzzatto  had  boasted  that 
in  the  Messianic  age  his  psalms  would  take  the 
place  of  David*s  ps^ten  They  now  showed  them- 
selves as  active  as  they  had  previously  been  negli- 
gent in  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  author. 
They  sent  three  inquisitors  to  Padua  to  examine 
him,  search  his  house  for  writings,  and  make  him 
declare  on  oath  that  he  would  publish  nothingf  with- 
out first  subinittinijf  it  to  the  censorship  of  ihe  Vene- 
tian council  of  raLbis.  The  poet,  deeply  mortiiied, 
hau^-htily  answered  that  this  council  had  no  author- 
ity whatever  over  him,  a  member  of  the  community 
of  Padua.  The  Venetian  rabbis  then  excommuni- 
cated him,  and  condemned  his  writings  to  the  fiames 
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(December,  1 734),  taking  care  to  ^ye  notice  of  their 
proceedings  to  all  the  communities  in  Germany, 
particularly  to  the  **hig  drum/'  Chages.  The 
Paduan  community  also  abandoned  the  unfortunate 
Luzzatto*  To  the  honor  of  his  teacher  Isaiah  Baasan 
be  it  said,  that  he  adhered  to  him  as  staunchly  in 
misfortune  as  in  prosperity.  The  rabbi  Katzenel« 
lenbogen,  or  rather  his  crier  Chages,  on  this  occasion 
made  the  sensible  suggestion  that  the  study  of  the 
Kabbala  be  altogether  forbidden  to  young"  men,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  deplorable  errors,  as  liad 
hitherto  been  the  case ;  but  the  proposition  failed  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  other  rabbis.  Twenty 
years  later  the  evils  produced  by  the  Kabbala 
became  so  patent,  that  the  synod  of  Polish  Jews 
enacted  a  decree  to  the  above  eiifect  without  encount- 
ering opposition. 

The  unfortunate,  excommunicated  dreamer  was 
obIiq;ed  to  leave  his  parents,  his  wife  and  child,  and 
go  forth  a  wanderer ;  but  what  grieved  him  even 
more  was  separation  from  his  fellow  Kabbahsts  and 
his  mystic  conventicle.  He  cherished  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  print  his  Kabbalistic  writings  in 
Amsterdam.  Alas  for  his  want  of  experience ! 
Who  would  help  him  after  fortune  had  turned  her 
back  I  At  Frankfort-on-the-Main  he  was  rudely 
awakened  from  his  pleasant  dream.  As  soon  as 
the  rabbi,  Jacob  Kahana,  heard  of  his  arrival,  he 
insisted  that  he  should  promise  on  oath  to  abandon 
his  Kabbalistic  illusions,  and  to  refrain  from  writing 
on  or  instructing  any  one  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Zohar  (January  12,  1735).  One  liberty,  however, 
Luzzatto  reserved  for  himself:  to  pursue  his  fisivorite 
studies  at  the  age  of  forty  in  the  Holy  Land.  Many 
rabbis  of  Germany,  Poland,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
who  were  informed  of  Luzzatto*s  concessions,  agreed 
in  advance  to  his  excommunication  in  case  he  should 
break  his  word.  The  name  of  Chages  was  of  course 
upon  the  list. 
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Deeply  humiliated  and  disappointed,  Luzzatto 
repaired  to  Amsterdam.  Here  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
smiled  on  him  again.  The  Portuguese  community 
received  him  kindly,  as  thoug-h  desirous  of  atoning 
for  the  injustice  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  and  Poles.  They  grarued  him  a 
ension ;  and  he  found  a  hospitable  home  in  the 
onse  of  Moses  de  Chaves,  a  wealthy  Portuguese, 
and  became  instructor  to  his  son,  1  o  be  indepen- 
dent,  he  applied  himself,  like  Spinoza,  to  the  polish- 
ing of  lenses,  and  this  led  him  to  study  physics  and 
mathematics.  He  found  himself  so  comfortably 
settled  that  he  induced  not  only  his  wife,  but  also 
his  parents  to  come  to  Amsterdam,  and  they  were 
well  received  by  the  Portuguese  community.  This 
favorable  turn  in  his  fortunes  encouraged  him  to 
resume  his  chimerical  theories.  He  repeatedly 
exhorted  his  disciples  an  Padua  to  remsun  true  to 
their  Kabbalisdc  studies ;  whereupon  the  council  of 
rabbis  at  Venice,  which  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  proceedings,  pronounced  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication in  the  synagogues  and  in  tbe  Ghetto  against 
all  who  possessed  kabbalisdc  writings  or  psalms 
of  Luzzatto^  and  failed  to  deliver  them  to  the 
council. 

In  addidon  to  Ms  various  occupations,  with  the 
Kabbala  for  his  spiritual  wants  and  the  polishing 
of  lenses  for  his  temporal  needs,  Luzzatto  pub- 
lished a  masterpiece  second  to  none  in  Hebrew 

poetry;  a  drama,  perfect  in  form,  language,  and 
thought ;  a  memorial  of  his  gifts  calculated  to  immor- 
talize him  and  the  language  in  which,  it  is  composed. 
Under  the  unpretentious  form  of  an  occasional  poem 
in  honor  of  the  wedding  of  his  disciple,  Jacob  de 
Chaves,  with  the  high-born  maiden  Rachel  de  Vega 
Enriques,  he  published  his  drama,  "Glory  to  the 
Virtuous  "  (La-Yesharim  Tehilla^.  It  differs  materi- 
ally from  his  earlier  works.  The  poet  had  in  the 
interval  enjoyed  various  opportunities  of  gaining 
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leasant  and  painful  experiences,  and  of  enriching 
is  mental  powers.  His  muse,  grown  more  mature, 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  life. 
Luzzatto  iiad  learnt  to  know  the  vulgar  herd  well 
enou!:^rh  to  see  that  it  resembles  a  reed  swaying  to 
and  tro  in  the  water,  and  is  kept  by  the  fetters  of 
Deceit  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  against 
which  Wisdom  herself  is  powerless.  He  had  been 
taught  by  experience  how  FoUy  yoked  with  Igno- 
rance makes  merry  over  those  born  of  the  Spirit, 
and  mocks  at  their  labors,  when  they  measure  the 
paths  of  the  stars,  observe  the  life  of  the  vegetable 
world,  behold  God*s  works,  and  account  them  of 
more  value  than  Mammon.  Superficiality  sees  in  all 
the  events  of  life  and  of  nature,  however  powerfully 
they  may  appeal  to  the  heart,  only  the  sport  of 
Chance  or  the  inflexible  laws  of  heartless  Necessity. 
Luzzatto  had  proved  in  his  own  case  that  Craft  and 
Pride  closely  united  can  deprive  Merit  of  its  crown, 
and  place  it  on  their  own  heads.  None  the  less  he 
cherished  the  conviction  that  Merit,  though  mis^ 
judged  and  calumniated,  at  last  wins  the  <&y,  and 
that  its  acknowledgment  (Fame)  will  fall  to  its  share 
like  a  bride,  if  only  it  allows  itself  to  be  led  by 
Reason  and  her  handmaid  Patience,  averting  its 
gaze  from  ignoble  strife,  and  becoming  absorbed  in 
the  wonders  of  Creation.  "Could  we,  with  undim- 
med  eyes,  for  a  moment  see  the  world  as  it  is, 
di\  csted  of  pretense,  we  should  see  Pricle  and  Folly, 
which  speak  so  scornfully  of  Virtue  and  Knowledge, 
deeply  humbled."  Through  an  extraordinary^  occur- 
rence, a  kind  of  miracle,  Truth  is  revealed,  Deceit 
unmasked,  Pride  becomes  a  laughing-stock,  and  the 
fickle  mob  is  led  to  recognize  true  Merit. 

Luzzatto  in  his  dramatic  parable  clothes  and 
vivifies  this  train  of  ideas,  and  enunciates  them  in 
monologues  and  dialogues  through  the  mouth  of 
acting,  or,  more  correctly,  speaking  characters. 
Luzzatto's  masterpiece  is  indeed  not  a  drama  in 
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die  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  characters  repre- 
sented are  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  mere  abstrac* 
tions:  Reason  and  Folly,  Merit  and  Deceit,  are 

f>laced  on  the  stage.  The  dramatic  action  is  slights 
t  is  in  truth  a  b^utiful  wreath  of  fragrant  flowers 
of  poesy,  a  series  of  delightful  monologues,  and 
dialogues.  In  it  Luzzatto  embodies  deep  thoughts* 
difficult  to  quicken  into  life  or  to  paint  in  poetical 
colors ;  but  he  succeeded.  The  wonderful  evolution 
of  the  v^etable  world,  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  light,  are  treated  in  dramatic  verse  by  Luzzatto 
with  the  same  facility  as  the  appropriate  sul^ects 
for  poetry,  and  this  too  in  the  Hebrew  lang^uage, 
not  readily  lending  itself  to  new  forms  of  thou^t, 
and  with  the  self-imposed  fetters  of  a  meter  never 
sinned  ai^ainst.  His  st)'lc  is  dii^nificd,  and  he 
employed  a  diction  quite  his  own,  replete  with 
youthful  charms,  l)(:auty,  and  harmony.  Thereby  he 
supplied  a  new  impulse  for  the  coming  age.  When 
the  mists  of  error  passed  away,  the  genera!  chaos 
of  thought  was  reduced  to  some  sort  of  order,  and 
a  happier  period  opened,  young  poets  derived 
inspiration  from  the  solt  warm  rays  diffused  by  the 
^'^enius  of  Luzzatto.  A  modern  Hebrew  poet  who 
helped  to  accomplish  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  period.  David  Franco  Mendes.  owes  his 
inspiration  to  Luzzatto. 

What  miglit  not  Luzzatto  have  accomplished  if 
he  could  have  liberated  his  mind  from  the  extrava- 
gant follies  of  tlie  Kabbala  1  But  it  held  him  captive, 
and  drew  him  not  long  after  the  completion  of  his 
drama  (about  1 744)  to  Palestine.  Here  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  follow  unmolested  the  inspirations  of 
his  excited  fancy,  or  play  the  rdU  of  a  Messiah* 
From  Safet,  too,  he  contmued  his  conimunications 
with  his  band  of  disciples ;  but  before  he  could  com- 
mence operations  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague,  in 
the  fortiedi  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  buried  in 
Tiberias.   The  two  greatest  modem  Hebrew  poets. 
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Luzzatto  and  Jehuda  Halcvi,  were  to  rest  In  Hebrew 
soil.  Even  the  tongues  of  the  slanderous  Jews  of 
Palestine,  to  whom  Luzzatto,  with  his  peculiarities, 
must  have  seemed  an  enigma,  could  only  speak  well 
of  him  after  his  death.  Nevertheless  he  sowed  bad 
seed.  His  Italian  followers  reintroduced  the  Kab- 
bala  into  Italy.  His  Polish  disciple,  Yekutiel  of 
Wilna,  whose  buftooneries  had  first  got  him  into 
trouble,  is  said  to  have  led  an  adventurer's  life  in 
Poland  and  Holland,  playing  scandalous  tricks 
under  the  mask  of  mysticism.  Another  Pole,  Elijah 
Olianow,  who  belonged  to  Liizzattn's  following,  and 
proclaimed  him  as  Messiah  and  himself  as  his  Elijah, 
did  not  enjoy  the  best  of  reputations.  This  man 
took  part  in  the  disgraceful  disorders  which  broke 
out  in  Altona  after  Luzzatto's  death,  and  which, 
again  stirring  up  the  Sabbatian  mire,  divided  the 
Jews  of  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps. 

The  foul  pool  which  for  centuries,  since  the  pro- 
hibition  of  free  inquiry  and  the  triumph  of  its  enemy 
the  Kabbaia,  had  been  in  process  of  formation  in 
Judaism  was,  with  perverse  stupidity,  being  contin- 
ually stirred  up,  defiling  the  pure  and  the  impure. 
The  irrational  excitement  roused  by  the  vain,  false 
Messiah  of  Smyrna  was  not  suppressed  by  the  pro- 
scription of  Chayon  and  the  Polish  Sabbadans,  but 
showed  a  still  more  ill-favored  aspect,  forcing  its 
way  into  circles  hitherto  closed  against  it.  The 
rabbis,  occupied  with  the  practical  and  dialectical 
interpretatioii  of  the  Talmud,  had  Utherto  refused 
admission  to  the  Kabbala  on  equal  terms,  and  only 
here  and  there  had  surreptitiously  introduced  some- 
thing from  it.  They  had  opposed  the  Sabbatian 
heresy,  and  pronounced  an  anathema  against  it.  But 
one  influential  rabbi  espoused  its  cause,  invested  it 
with  importance,  and  so  precipitated  a  conflict  which 
undermined  discipline  and  order,  and  blunted  still 
more  the  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect,  of  truth 
and  rectitude.    The  occasion  of  the  conflict  was  tlie 
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petty  jealousy  of  two  rabbis.  Its  true  origin  lay 
deeper,  in  intellectual  perversity  and  the  secret  dis- 
like on  the  one  hand  to  the  excess  of  ritualistic  ob- 
servances, and  on  the  other  to  the  extravagances 
of  the  Kabbala.  The  authors  of  this  iar*reaching 
schism — two  Polish  rabbbis  of  Altona — each  uncon- 
sciously had  taken  a  step  across  the  threshold  of 
orthodoxy.  Diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in 
faculties  and  temperament,  they  were  suited  by  their 
characters  to  be  pitted  against  each  other.  Both 
Jonathan  EibeschUtz  and  Jacob  Emden  had  taken 
part  in  the  foregoing  conflicts,  and  eventually  gave 
these  quarrels  a  more  extended  influence. 

Jonadian  Eibeschiltz,  or  Eibeschiltzer  (bom  at 
Cracow  1690,  died  1764),  was  descended  from  a 
Polish  family  of  Kabbalists.  His  fiither»  Nathan 
Nata,  was  for  a  short  time  rabbi  of  the  small  Mo* 
rainan  town  of  Eibenschitz,  from  which  his  son  de* 
rived  his  surname.  Endowed  with  a  remarkably 
acute  intellect  and  a  retentive  memory,  the  youthful 
Jonathan,  early  left  an  orphan,  received  the  irreg-ular 
education,  or  rather  bewildering  instruction  of  the 
age,  which  supplied  him  with  only  two  subjects  on 
which  to  exercise  his  brains — the  far-reaching  sphere 
of  the  Talmud,  with  its  labyrinthine  mazes,  and  the 
ensnaring  Kabbala,  with  its  shallows  full  of  hidden 
rocks.  The  one  offered  abundant  food  for  his 
hungry  reason,  the  other  for  his  «ll-regulated  fancy. 
With  his  hair-splitting  ingenuity  he  might  have  made 
an  adroit,  pettifoi^^ tiding  attorney,  qualified  to  make 
out  a  brilliant  and  successful  justification  for  the 
worst  case  ;  or,  had  he  had  access  to  the  higher 
mathematics  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  he  might  have 
accomplished  much  in  this  field  as  a  discoverer. 
Eibeschutz  had  some  taste  for  branches  of  learning 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Talmud,  and  also  a  certain 
vanity  that  made  him  desire  to  excel  in  them ;  but 
this  he  could  not  satisfy.  The  perverted  spirit  of 
the  Polish  and  German  Jews  of  the  time  closed  to 
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every  aspiring  youth  the  gates  of  the  sciences  based 
on  truth  and  keen  observation,  and  drove  him  into 
the  mazes  of  Rabbinical  and  Talmudic  literature. 
From  lack  of  more  wholesome  food  for  his  active 
intellect,  young  Eibeschiitz  filled  his  brain  with  per- 
nicious matter,  and  want  of  method  forced  him  into 
the  crooked  paths  of  sophistry.  He  imagined 
indeed,  or  wished  it  to  be  supposed,  that  he  had 
acquired  every  variety  of  knowledge,  but  his  writings 
on  subjects  not  connected  with  the  Talmud,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  them,  his  sermons,  his 
Kabbalistic  compositions,  and  a  mass  of  occasional 
papers,  reveal  nothing  that  can  be  described  as 
wisdom  or  solid  learning.  EibeschUt:^  was  not  even 
familiar  with  the  fewish  philosophers  who  wrote  in 
Hebrew  ;  he  was  at  home  only  in  the  Talmud.  This 
he  could  manipulate  like  soft  clay,  give  it  any  form 
he  desired,  and  he  could  unravel  the  most  intricately 
entangled  skeins.  He  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors  not  only  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  Talmud,  but  also  in  ready  wit. 

But  Eibeschiitz  did  not  derive  complete  satisfac* 
tion  from  his  scholarship;  it  only  served  to  sharpen 
his  wits,  afford  him  amusement,  and  dazzle  others. 
His  restless  nature  and  fiery  temperament  could 
not  content  themselves  with  this,  but  aspired  to  a 
higher  goal.  This  goal,  however,  was  unknown 
even  to  lumself,  or  was  only  dimly  shadowed  before 
his  mind.  Hence  his  life  and  conduct  appear  enig>* 
matical  and  full  of  contradictions.  Had  he  lived  in 
the  age  of  the  struggle  for  reform,  for  the  loosening 
of  the  bands  of  authority,  he  would  have  been  among 
the  assailants,  and  would  have  employed  his  Tai- 
mudical  leaminp^  and  aggressive  wit  as  levers  to 
upheave  the  edifice  of  R23>binical  Judausm,  and  op- 
pose the  Talmud  with  the  weapons  it  had  supplied. 
For  he  was  easy-going,  and  disliked  the  gloomy 
piety  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  ;  and  thout>-h 
impressed  by  it,  he  lacked  fervor  to  yield  to  its  ia- 
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fluence.  He  therefore  found  mystidsm  as  inter- 
preted  by  die  followers  of  Sabbatal  very  comforting : 
the  Law  was  to  be  abolished  by  the  commencement 
of  the  Messianic  era»  or  the  spirit  of  the  Kabbala 
demanded  no  over-scrupulousness  with  regard  to 
trifles.  Nehemiah  Chayon  appears  to  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  young  Eibeschutz  in  Prague  or 
Hamburg.  With  the  Sabbatian  Lobele  Prosnitz, 
he  was  in  constant,  thoue'h  secret  intercourse.  He 
Studied  thoroughly  the  works  of  Abraham  Michael 
Cardoso,  though  they  had  been  publicly  condcinined 
and  branded  as  heretical.  Eibeschutz  had  adopted 
the  1  blasphemous  tenets  of  these  and  other  Sab- 
batians — namely,  that  there  is  no  relation  of  any 
kind  between  the  Most  High  God,  the  First  Cause, 
and  the  Universe,  but  that  a  second  person  in  the 
Godhead,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  image  and  proto- 
type of  the  former,  created  the  world,  gave  the  Law, 
chose  Israel,  in  short  governs  the  l  inite.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  embraced  also  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  this  heretical  theory,  that  Sabbatai  Zevi  was 
the  true  Messiah,  that  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead  was  incorporated  in  him,  and  that  by  his 
appearance  the  Torah  had  ceased  to  have  any 
importance. 

But  Eibeschutz  had  not  sufficient  strengdi  of 
character  or  determination  to  act  in  conformity  with 
hb  convictions.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  his 
nature  to  break  openly  with  Rabbinical  Judaism,  and 
by  proclaiming  himself  an  anti-Talmudist,  as  had 
been  done  by  several  Sabbatians,  to  wage  war 
against  the  whole  of  Judaism.  He  was  too  prac- 
tical and  loved  ease  too  well  to  expose  himself  to 
the  disagreeable  consequences  of  such  a  rupture. 
Should  he,  like  Chayon,  waAder  forth  a  fugitive 
dirough  Asia  and  Europe,  and  back  again  ?  Be- 
sides, he  loved  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  literature 
as  food  for  his  wit,  and  could  not  do  without  them. 
The  contradictions  in  his  career  and  the  disorders 
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which  he  originated  may  be  traced  to  want  of  har« 
mony  between  his  intellect  and  his  temperament. 

Rabbinical  Judaism  did  not  altogether  suit  him,  but 
the  sources  froiu  \\'hich  it  was  derived  were  indis* 

gensable  to  him,  and  had  they  not  been  in  existence 
e  would  have  created  them.  Fettered  by  this  con- 
tradiction he  deceived  not  only  the  world,  but  also 
himself;  he  could  not  arrive  at  any  clear  under- 
standing with  himself,  duid  was  a  hypocrite  without 
intending  it. 

At  one-and-twenty  Eibeschiitz  directed  a  school 
in  Prague,  and  a  band  of  subtlety-loving  Talmud 
students  gathertid  round  him,  hung  on  his  lips,  and 
admired  his  stimulating  metliod,  and  playful  way  of 
dealing  with  ditticulties.  He  captivated  and  inspired 
his  pupils  by  his  genial,  one  might  almost  say 
student-like»  manners,  by  his  sparkling  wit,  and 
sctntiiladng  sallies*  not  always  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  His  manner  towards  his  pupils  was 
altogether  different  from  that  of  rabbis  of  the  ordi- 
nary type.  He  did  not  slink  along  gloomily*  like  a 
penitent,  and  with  bowed  head,  and  he  imposed  no 
such  restraints  on  them,  but  allowed  them  great 
ireedonu  Social  life  and  lively,  interesting  conver* 
sation  were  necessities  to  him.  For  these  reasons 
the  number  of  Eibeschiitz's  disciples  yearly  in- 
.  creased,  and  counted  by  thousands.  At  thirty  he 
was  regarded  not  alone  in  Prague,  but  far  and  wide 
as  an  authority* 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  council  of  rabbis  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  clear  proofs  of  Eibe^ 
schuu's  connection  with  L5bele  Prosnitz  and  the 
Podolian  Sabbatians.  Only  his  extensive  influence 
and  the  great  number  of  his  disciples  protected  him 
from  being  included  in  the  sentence  of  excommun- 
ication pronounced  against  the  others.  He  had  the 
hardihood  to  meet  the  suspicions  against  himself 
by  excommunicating  the  Sabbatians  (1725).  Moses 
Chages,  the  man  without  "  respect  of  persons,"  the 
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**  watchman  of  Zion  "  of  that  age,  predicted  that  for- 
bearance woLild  prove  hurtful.  In  fact,  Eibcschiitz 
was  at  that  time  deeply  committed  to  the  Sabbatian 
heresies,  confessed  the  ftict  to  Ivleir  Lisenstadt,  the 
teacher  of  his  youth,  who  knew  his  erring  ways,  and, 
apparently  ashamed  and  repentant,  promised 
amendment.  Thanks  to  this  clemency  Eibeschlitz 
maintained  his  reputation,  increased  by  his  erudition, 
his  ever-growing  body  of  disciples,  and  his  activity. 
1  he  suspicion  of  heresy  was  by  degrees  forgotten, 
and  the  comma tiity  of  Prague,  in  recognition  of  his 
nif'rits,  np[>«)intrtl  him  preacher  (1728). 

In  another  matt<-'r  Eibeschiitz  left  the  beaten  path, 
and  placed  himself  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  light. 
Either  from  vanity  or  calculation,  he  entered  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  Jesuits  in  Prague.  He 
carried  on  discussions  with  them,  displaying  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  liberality,  as  though  he  did  not  share  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews.  He  associated,  for  instance, 
with  that  spiritual  tyrant*  Hasselbauer,  the  Jesuit 
bishop  of  Prague,  who  frequently  made  domiciliary 
visits  among  Jews,  to  search  for  and  confiscate 
Hebrew  books  that  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  censor.  Through  this  intimacy  Eibeschut^ 
obtained  from  the  bishop  the  privilege  to  print  the 
Talmud,  so  often  proscribed  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Did  he  act  dius  from  self-interest,  with  the  view  of  . 
compelling  the  Bohemian  Jews  to  use  only  copies 
of  the  TSmud  printed  by  him,  and  in  itds  way 
create  a  remunerative  business,  the  profits  to  be 
shared  with  the  Jesuits?  This  was  most  positively 
asserted  in  many  Jewish  drcles.  EibeschOtz  obtained 
permission  to  print  from  the  episcopal  board  of 
censors,  on  condition  that  every  expression,  every 
word  in  the  Talmud  which,  in  howsoever  small  a 
degree,  appeared  to  be  antagonistic  to  Christianity 
be  expuni^ed.  He  was  willing  to  perpetrate  this  pro- 
cess of  niuiilation  (i 728-1 739).  Suchobsequi<nis  pli- 
ability to  the  Jesuits  excited  the  displeasure  oi  maiw 
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Jews.  The  community  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
spent  a  considerable  sum — Moses  Chages  and  per- 
haps David  Oppenhcim  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
movement — in  their  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  em- 
peror a  prohibition  against  the  publication  of  the 
Prague  edition.  Eibeschlitz,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  his  connection  with  Christian  circles  to  avert 
perils  impending  over  the  Bohemian  Jews. 

Eibeschutz's  early  heretical  leanings  were  not 
absolutely  forgotten.  When  the  post  of  rabbi  at 
Metz  became  vacant*  he  applied  for  it.  When  the 
council  were  occupied  with  the  election,  the  gray- 
haired  widow  of  the  late  rabbi  appeared  at  the 
meeting,  and  warned  them  not  to  insult  the  memory 
of  her  dead  husband  and  the  pious  rabbis  who  had 
preceded  him»  by  apix>inting  a  heretic,  perhaps 
worse  (a  Mumar),  their  successor.  This  solemn 
admonition  from  uie  venerable  matron  who  was  re- 
lated to  the  wife  of  Eibeschfltz  so  impressed  the 
council  that  his  election  fell  througii.  Jacob  Joshua 
Falk  was  appointed  at  Metz.  He  remainea  there 
only  a  few  years,  and,  on  his  removal  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Eibeschlitz  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
Before  he  entered  on  his  duties,  the  Austrian  War 
of  Succession  broke  out,  a  struggle  between  youthful, 
aspiring  Prussia,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
decrepit  Austria,  under  Maria  Theresa.  A  French 
army,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia  and  the  anti- 
emperor  Charles  VII,  occupied  l^rague.  The  sys- 
tematically brutahzecl  population  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  conceived  the  false  notion  that  the  jews 
were  treacherously  taking  part  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  said  that  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Protestant 
heretic,  was  an  especial  patron  of  the  Jews.  In 
Moravia,  whither  the  Prussians  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated, occurred  passionate  outbursts  of  fury  against 
the  Jews.  An  Austrian  field-marshal  in  Moravia, 
under  the  dekision  of  the  jews*  treachery,  issued  a 
decree  that  the  communities,  within  six  days,  should 
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"pay  down  In  cash  50,000  Rhenish  gulden  at  Briinn 
failing  which,  they  would  all  be  delivered  over  tc 
pillage  and  the  sword.  "  1  hroui^di  the  devoted  ex* 
ertiuns  of  Baron  de  Aguilar  and  the  wealthy  rabbi, 
Issachar  Berush  Eskeles — two  members  of  th« 
Vienna  community — this  decree  was  revoked  by  the 
empress,  Maria  Theresa  (March  21).  These  men 
had  anotiier  opportunity  to  avert  a  crushing  disaster 
from  their  brethren. 

Jonathan  Eibeschiitz,  having  been  appointed  rabbi 
of  Metz,  either  from  self-conceit  or  in  order  to 
secure  for  himself  the  post  of  rabbi  in  French 
Lorraine,  imprudently  fraternized  with  tfie  French 
soldiery  who  occupied  the  town.  He  obtained  from 
the  1  rench  commandant  a  safe-conduct  enabling 
him  to  travel  unmolested  to  France,  and  thereby 
aroused  in  the  Bohemian  population  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  a  treasonable  understanding  with  the 
enemy.  After  the  departure  of  the  French  ^end  of 
1 742),  the  Austrian  authorities  held  an  inquury  into 
his  conduct ;  and  all  his  property^  which  had  not 
been  seized  by  the  Croats,  was  sequestered.  Even- 
tually all  the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  Jews 
were  suspected  of  treason.  The  most  Catliolic 
empress,  who  was  at  once  good-natured  and  hard- 
hearted, published  a  decree,  December  18,  1744, 
for  Bohemia,  January, 2, 1745,  for  Moravia,  diat  all 
Jews  in  these  royal  provinces  should,  **for  several 
important  reasons,'*  withia  a  brief  period  be  ban- 
bfaued ;  and  that  Jews  found  in  these  crown  lands 
after  the  expiration  of  this  period  should  be 
"  removed  by  force  of  arms/*  Terrible  severity  was 
shown  in  enforcing  this  decree.  The  Jews  of  Prague, 
more  than  20,630  souls,  were  obliged  in  the  depth 
of  winter  hurriedly  to  leave  the  town  and  suffer  in 
the  villages ;  and  the  royal  cities  were  forbidden  to 
harbor  them  even  temporarily.  The  position  of 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  fews  was  pitiable^ 
Whither  should  they  turn  ?    in  liie  eigliteenth  cen- 
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tury  Jews  were  not  in  request  or  made  welcome  on 
account  of  their  wealth  as  they  had  been  before* 
As  though  Etbeschutz  felt  himself  in  a  measure  to 
blame  for  theirmisfortunes»  he  took  trouble  to  obtain 
relief  for  them.  He  preached  on  their  behalf  in 
Metz,  addressed  letters  to  the  communities  in  the 
south  of  France,  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  asking  tor 
aid,  and  wrote  to  the  Roman  community  begging 
them  to  intercede  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  their 
unhappy  brethren.  It  was  all  of  but  little  avail. 
More  efficacious  appears  to  have  been  the  interces- 
sion of  De  Aguilar,  Berush  Eskeles,  and  other  Jews 
connected  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  dergy, 
too,  spoke  on  their  behalf,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Holland  and  England  interceded  warmly  and  ur» 

Sently  for  them.  The  empress  revoked  her  severe 
ecree,  and  permitted  the  lews  in  both  the  roysl 
provinces  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  (May  1 5, 
1745).  In  the  case  of  the  Prague  community  alone, 
which  was  chiefly  under  suspicion,  the  strictness  of 
the  decree  was  not  relaxed.  Not  till  some  years 
later,  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  by  the  states 
of  the  empire  that  their  departure  would  entail  a 
loss  of  many  millions"  was  the  residence  of  all 
Jews  I  prolonged  to  ten  years,  but  under  decfrading 
conditions.  They  were  to  be  diminished  rather  tlian 
be  permitted  to  increase,  their  exact  number  being 
fixed.  Only  the  eldest  son  was  permitted  to  found 
a  family.  Some  20,000  "  Familianten,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  allowed  in  Bohemia  and  5, 100  in  Mora- 
via, who  were  obliged  to  pay  annually  to  the  imperial 
treasury  a  sum  of  about  2c3(3,ooo  gulden.  These 
restrictions  were  maintaincid  almost  up  to  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  Jonathan  Eibeschutz  rightly 
or  wrongly  was  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  forbidden  ever  to  set  foot  on  Austnan  soiL 

If»  during  the  first  years  passed  in  Metz,  he  was 
so  popular  that  the  community  would  not  allow  him 
to  accept  the  post  of  rabbi  ^  Fttrth,  offered  to  Uoii 
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he  must  have  made  himself  disagreeable  later  on»  as 
during  his  difficulties,  he  could  not  find  supporters 
there*  nor  any  witnesses  to  his  innocence.  If  he 
committed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mean  actions 
with  which  he  was  reproached,  his  life  must  have 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sermons  which 
he  composed.  EibeschOts  did  not  feel  at  home  in 
Metz ;  he  missed  the  bustling,  argumentative  band 
of  young  admirers,  and  the  wide  platform  on  which 
to  display  his  Talmudical  erudition.  In  France 
there  were  fewer  students  of  the  Talmud.  It  was 
therefore  pardonable  that  he  strenuously  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  the  post  of  rabbi  of  the  **  three 
communities  "  (Hamburg,  Altona,  and  Wandsbcck). 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his  connections  and 
admirers,  and  his  fame  as  the  most  distinguished 
of  Talniudists  and  miracle  workers,  the  choice  fell 
on  him.  As  the  Jews  of  the  three  towns  liad  their 
own  civil  jurisdiction,  based  on  Rabbinical  law,  they 
required  an  acute  rabbi,  a  lawyer,  and  they  could 
not,  from  this  point  of  view,  have  made  a  better 
selection. 

But  an  evil  spirit  seems  to  have  entered  Altona 
with  his  instalment,  which  threw  into  disorder  not 
only  the  three  communities,  but  also  the  whole  of 
German  and  Polish  Judaism.  Eibeschiitz.  though 
not  free  from  blame,  must  not  alone  be  made 
answerable.  The  tendency  of  the  age  was  culpable* 
and  Jacob  Emden,  an  unattached  rabbi,  was  more 
especially  the  prime  mover  in  the  strife.  He  desired 
to  unmask  hypocrisy,  and  in  doing  so  laid  bare  the 
nakedness  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries. 

Jacob  Emden  Ashkenazi  (abbreviated  to  Jabez ; 
born  1698,  died  1 776)  resembled  his  father  Cl^cham 
Zevi,  as  a  branch  its  parent  stem ;  or  rather  he  made 
the  fatherwhom  he  admired  extravagantly  his  model 
in  everydiinsf.  The  perverted  spurit  of  the  age  pre- 
vented his  following  his  natural  bent  and  inspirations, 
A  true  son  of  the  Tahnud»  he  seriously  believed  diat 
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a  Jew  ought  to  occupy  himself  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge  only  during  "  the  hour  of  twilight," 
and  considered  it  unlawftu  to  read  newspapers  on 
tlie  Sabbath.  He,  too,  was  wdl  versed  in  the 
Talmud,  and  set  a  high  value  on  the  Kabbala  and 
the  Zohar,  of  the  dangerous  extravagances  of  which 
he  at  first  knew  nothing.  Philosophy,  although  he 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  it,  was  an  abomination 
to  him.  In  his  perverseness  he  maintained  it  to  be 
impossible  that  the  philosophical  work,  *^  The  Guide," 
could  have  been  composed  by  the  orthodox  rabbi, 
Maimuni.  In  chaiiacter  he  was  iust,  truth-loving, 
and  staunch,  herein  forming  a  sharp  contrast  to 
Jonathan  EibeschOtz.  Whatever  he  consklered  as 
truth  or  false,  he  did  not  hesitate  forthwith  to  defend 
or  condemn  with  incisive  acuteness ;  it  was  contrary 
to  his  nature  to  conceal,  dissimulate,  hide  his  opinions, 
or  play  the  hypocrite.  He  differed  from  Eibeschiitz 
in  another  respect.  The  latter  was  atrreeable,  pliant, 
careless,  cheerful,  and  sociable ;  Emden,  on  the 
contrary,  was  unsociable,  unbending,  earnest,  melan- 
choly, and  a  lover  of  solitude.  Well-to-do,  and 
maintaining  himself  by  his  business,  Emden  was 
nlways  disinclined  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  rabbi. 
He  was  too  well  aware  of  his  own  craving  for  inde- 
{)endence,  his  awkwardness,  and  impetuosity.  Only 
once  was  he  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  rabbi,  in 
Emden  (from  which  he  derived  his  surname)  ;  but 
he  relinquished  it  after  a  few  years  on  account  of 
his  dislike  to  the  work  and  from  ill-health,  and 
settled  in  Altona.  He  obtained  from  the  king  of 
Denmark  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  printing- 
press  ;  built  a  house  with  a  private  synagogue,  and, 
with  his  family  and  a  few  friends,  formed  a  com* 
munity  within  the  community.  He  indeed  visited 
the  exchange,  but  he  lived  enwrapped  in  a  dream- 
world of  his  own. 

Emden  was  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  rabbi  to  the  "three  communities." 
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His  few  friends  worked  for  him,  and  urged  him  to 
exert  himself  to  try  and  obtain  the  post.  He,  how- 
ever, resisted  all  their  solicitations,  and  declared 
decidedly,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  election 
even  if  the  choice  fell  on  him,  but  he  was  none  the 
less  aggrieved  that  he  obtained  only  a  few  votes, 
and  entertained  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards  £ibe- 
8chtktz»  because  he  was  preferred.  There  was 
another  peculiarity  in  Emden's  character:  his  and* 
pathy  to  heretics.  His  father  Chacham  Zevi  had 
undauntedly  pursued  Nehemiah  Chayon  and  the 
other  Sabbatians,  and  had  brought  himself  IntQ 
painful  positions  by  so  doing,  £mden  desired 
nothing  more  ardently  than  to  follow  his  father,  and 
would  not  have  shunned  martyrdom  in  the  cause-. 
Since  die  return  of  Moses  Chages  to  Palestine,  he 
considered  himself  the  watchman  on  behalf  of  ortho- 
doxy among  his  fellow-believers.  He  was  a  Jewish 
grand  inquisitor,  and  was  in  readiness  to  hurl  th6 
thunders  oi  excc)inmunicalic)n  \\'lK:n(::\'er  heresy,  par- 
ticularly the  Sabbatian,  should  show  itself.  The 
opportunity  of  exercisinjr  his  unj^aid  ofhce  oi  inquis- 
itor, of  proving  his  zeal  lor  orthodoxy,  and  even  of 
suffering  in  its  behalf,  was  granted  him  by  Jonathan 
Eibeschutz. 

At  the  time  when  Eibeschutz  entered  on  his 
duties  as  rabbi  a  painful  agitation  was  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  of  the  *'  three  communities."  Within 
the  year  several  young  women  had  died  in  child- 
birth. E\'ery  wife  in  expectation  of  becominnr  a 
motiier  awaited  the  approaching  hour  with  increas- 
ing anxiety.  The  coming  of  the  new  rabbi,  who 
should  drive  away  the  destroying  angel  by  whom 
young  women  had  been  selected  as  victims,  was 
awaited  with  eager  longing.  At  that  time  a  rabbi 
was  regarded  as  a  protector  against  every  species 
of  evil  (Megtn),  a  sort  of  magician,  and  the  wives  of 
Hamlnir^  and  Alton  a  expected  still  greater  thingrs 
from  Jonathan  Eibeschatz^  who  had  been  heralded  bv 
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his  admirers  as  the  most  gifted  of  rabbis  and  a  worker 
of  miracles.  How  would  he  respond  to  these  exag- 
gerated expectations  ?  Even  if  he  had  been  honest, 
Eibeschiitz  would  have  been  forced  to  resort  to 
some  mystification  to  assert  his  authority  in  his  new 
office.  Therefore,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  he 
prepared  talismans— Writings  for  exorcising  spirits 
(Cameos,  Kameoth) — for  the  terrified  women,  and 
indulged  in  other  forms  of  magic  to  Impose  upon 
the  credulous.  He  had  distributed  similar  amulets 
in  Metz,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  other  places. 
From  Frankfort  a  rumor  had  reached  Altona  that 
the  talismans  of  Eibeschiitz  were  of  an  altogether 
different  nature  to  what  they  usually  were,  and  that 
tb^  were  heretical  in  character.  Out  of  curiosity 
one  of  the  amulets  distributed  by  the  chief  rabbi 
Jonathan  £ibeschutz»  was  opened  in  Altona,  and 
was  finind  to  contain  the  following  invocation : 

••O  God  of  Israel,  Thou  who  dwellest  in  the  adornment  of  Thy 
might  [a  Kabbalistic  allusion],  send  through  the  merit  of  Thy  servant 
Subata!  Zevi  healing  for  this  woman,  wherebv  Thy  name  and  the 
name  of  Thy  Messtab,  Sabbatal  2eWt  nay  oe  aaactified  in  the 
world.* 

It  is  hard  to  tdl  ^ch  is  more  surprising — 
EibescfaQtz*s  stupid  belief  in  and  attachment  to  the 
impostor  of  Smyrna,  who  had  apostatize  from 

eidaism,  or  his  imprudence  in  thus  exposing  himself, 
e  had  indeed  autered  the  words  a  little,  and  put 
certain  letters  to  represent  others ;  but  he  must  have 
known  that  the  key  to  his  riddle  was  easy  to  find. 
These  attempts  at  deception  naturally  did  not 
remain  a  secret.  The  amulets  came  into  the  hands 
of  Emden,  who  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  that 
Eibeschiitz  still  adhered  to  the  Sabbatian  heresy. 
Though  he  rejoiced  g  eatly  at  having  ibund  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  office  of  inquisitor,  he  in 
a  measure  recoiled  from  the  consequences  of  doinc* 
so.  Was  It  wise  to  begin  a  contest  with  a  man  who 
had  an  extensive  reputation  as  the  most  learned 
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Talmudist  of  his  day,  as  an  ordiodox  rabbi,  whose 
numerous  disciples — over  20,000  it  was  said^ — were 
rabbis,  officials  of  communities,  and  holders  of 
influential  posts,  who  cluncf  to  him  with  admiration, 
and  were  ready  to  form  a  phalanx  round  him  and 
exert  all  their  energies  in  his  defense?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  matter  could  not  be  suppressed, 
ft  having  been  discussed  in  the  Jews'  quarter  and 
on  exchange.  The  elders  felt  obliged  to  interrogate 
£ibeschutz  on  the  matter,  and  he  replied  by  a 
pitiful  evasion.  The  council,  whether  believing 
Eibeschiitz  or  not.  was  bound  to  lend  him  a  helping 
hand  in  burying  the  matter.  What  a  disgrace  for 
the  highly  respected  "  three  communities,"  whkh  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier  had  condemned  and 
branded  the  Sabbatians  as  heretics,  that  they  them- 
selves should  have  chosen  a  Sabbatian  as  their 
chief  rabbi!  Jacob  Emden,  from  whose  zeal  the 
worst  was  to  be  dreaded,  was  partially  beguiled  by 
flatteries,  partially  intimidated  by  threats,  to  refrain 
from  publishing  the  affair.  But  these  threats  agal  n  s  t 
him  necessarily  led  to  publicity.  Emden  solemnly 
declared  in  his  synagogue  that  he  held  the  writer  of 
the  amulets  to  lie  a  Sabbatian  heretic  who  deserved 
to  be  exoDmmunicated,  that  he  did  not  charge  the 
chief  rabbi  with  their  composition,  but  that  the  latter 
was  in  duty  bound  to  clear  himself  from  suspicion. 
This  declaration  caused  a  deep  sensation  in  the 
"three  communities,'*  and  aroused  vdiement  ani- 
mosity. The  coundl,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
community,  regarded  it  as  a  gross  piece  of  presump- 
tion and  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  jurisdiction. 
The  friends  of  Eibeschiitz,  especially  his  disciples, 
fanned  the  flame.  Religious  hero-worship  was  so 
prevalent  that  some  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
if  their  rabbi  believed  ia  Sabbatai  Zevi,  they  would 
sliare  his  belief.  Without  putting  Eniden  on  trial 
/  the  council  arbitrarily  decreed  that  no  one,  under 
(pain  of  excommunication,  should  attend  his  syna- 
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gogue,  which  was  to  be  closed,  and  that  he  should  I 
not  publish  anything  at  his  printing  establishment.' 
And  now  began  a  struggle  which  at  first  produced 
abundant  evil,  but  which  in  the  end  had  a  purifying 
effect.  Jonathan  Eibeschiitz  published  the  affair 
far  and  wide  among  his  numerous  friends  and 
disciples  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland,  and 
painted  himself  as  an  innocent  man  unjustly  accused, 
and  Jacob  Emden  as  an  audacious  fellow  who  had 
the  presumption  to  brand  him  as  a  heretic.  He  was 
burned  alonpf  from  one  untruth  to  another,  from 
violence  to  violence;  but  he  nevertheless  had  many 
partisans  to  support  him.  Jacob  Emden  on  the  con- 
trary stood  well-nigh  alone,  for  the  few  who  adhered 
to  him  had  not  the  courage  to  come  forward  openly. 
He  however  informed  his  friends,  Eibeschotz's 
enemies,  on  the  same  day  of  what  had  occurred. 
The  foolish  affair  of  the  amulets  thus  acquired  a 
notoriety  which  it  was  impossible  to  check.  Every 
Jew  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
took  one  side  or  the  other ;  the  majority  adhered 
to  Eibescfafltz.  Many  indeed  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  so  distinguished  a  Talmudist  could  be 
a  Sabbatian,  and  the  accusation  against  him  was 
accounted  base  slander  on  the  part  of  the  irascible 
•  and  malignant  Emden.  Great  ignorance  prevaul^ 
with  regard  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  Sab- 
badans  (or  Shabs,  as  they  were  termed),  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  they  had 
been  everywhere  excommunicated.  Public  opinion 
was  therefore  at  first  in  Eibeschiitz's  favor. 

Eibeschiitz  thoroughly  understood  how  to  win 
over  opponents  to  his  side,  and  to  soothe  them  with 
illusions.  I  Ic  convened  a  meeting  in  the  synagogue, 
and  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  did  not  adhere  to  a 
siifgTe~'article  of  the  Sabbatian  creed ;  if  he  did, 
might  fire  and  brimstone  descend  on  him  from 
heaven !  Me  went  on  to  anathematize  this  sect 
wtfh.all  kiodft  f^C  maledictions*  and  excommunicated 
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his  adversaries  who  had  slandered  him, 'and  ong^ 
inatcd  these'  olemciUs  of  strife.  This  >(>lemn 
declaration  made  a  deep  impression.  \\  ho  could 
doubt  the  innocence  of  a  rabbi  of  such  high  standing 
when  he  called  God  to  witness  respecting  it  ?  The 
council  of  the  "  three  communities"  const<&red  itself 
fully  justified  in  ordering  Emden,  as  a  common 
slanderer,  to  leave  Aitona.  As  he  refused,  and  re- 
ferred to  die  charter  granted  him  by  the  king,  he 
was  cut  oflf  from  all  intercourse  with  others,  pursued 
by  intrigues,  and  relentlessly  persecuted.  This 
treatment  only  aroused  Emden  to  more  strenuous 
efforts.  Letters  had  meantime  been  sent  from 
Metz  with  other  amulets  (i75i)»  which  EibeschQtz 
had  distributed  there,  and  ttie  genuineness  of  which 
he  had  himself  admitted,  deariy  demonstrating  that 
he  revered  Sabbatal  Zev!  as  the  Messiah  and  saviour. 
The  Mets  amulets  were  in  the  main  of  die  same 
character  :— 

}  "  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  ....  of  the  God  of  bis 
anouucd  Sabbatal  Zevi,  through  whose  wounds  healing  is  come  to  us, 
who  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth  slays  the  Evil  One,  I  abjure  all 
spirits  and  demons  not  to  injure  iht  bearer  of  this  amulet** 

A  judicial  examination  of  these  amulets  had  been 
made  by  the  council  of  rabbis  and  elders;  and  all 
who  had  any  in  their  possession  were  commanded 
to  deliver  them  up  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
A  royal  procurator  confirmed  their  authenticity  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  under  oath  to  be  the  work  of  Eibeschutz ; 
who  did  not  find  one  person  of  note  in  Metz  to 
maintain  his  honor.  It  was  some  small  satisfaction 
to  Jacob  Kmden  to  know  that  he  did  not  stand 
alone  in  his  conflict ;  but  concurrence  in  his  views 
did  not  profit  him  much.  The  members  of  the 
"three  communities,"  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
minority,  adhered  to  Eibeschutz,  and  made  his  cause 
their  own.  It  was  forbidden  to  speak  a  slanderous 
wofd  against  the  chief  rabbL  Elsewhere  his  enemies 
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made  plans— Jie  received  notice  from  all  quarters  as 
to  what  was  designed  against  him — ^but  there  was 
no  definite  scheme.  His  disciples,  on  thie  other 
hand,  were  extraordinarily  zealous  in  his  behalf. 
One  of  these,  Chayim  of  Lublin,  had  the  courage, 
in  glorification  of  EibeschUtz  and  in  defamation  of 
his  opponents,  to  excommunicate  three  of  the  latter 
in  his  synagogue,  Jacob  Emden,  Nehemiah  Reischer, 
and  an  elder  in  Metz,  Moses  Mayo,  because  they 
had  dared  slander  **  that  most  perfect  man,  Jonathan, 
in  whom  God  glorified  Himself."  This  decree  of 
excommunication  was  distributed  throughout  Poland 
for  observance  and  imitation.  The  remaining  Polish 
rabbis  agreed  with  it,  either  being  supporters  of 
Eibeschiltz,  or  having  been  bribed^  or  being  indiffer- 
ent in  the  matter.  By  way  of  Konigsbeig  and 
Breslau,  for  example,  large  sums  were  sent  to  Poland 
to  commend  the  case  of  Eibeschiitz  to  the  rabbis  of 
that  country.  Matters  did  not  stop  at  excommuni- 
cations and  anathemas  ;  in  Altona  (lyar  2  S=May) 
they  culminated  in  a  riol.  A  hand-to-hand  fight 
took  place,  and  the  police  had  to  be  called  in.  In 
consequence,  Jacob  Emden,  believing  his  life  to  be 
endanj^ered  through  the  fury  of  Eibeschiitz's  parti- 
sans, fled  to  Amsterdam  on  the  next  day,  and  was 
kindly  received  there.  Emden's  wife  was  ordt  red 
by  the  council  not  to  part  with  any  of  his  pr()p{  rty, 
as  an  action  for  damages  would  be  brought  against 
him. 

Eibeschiltz  was  acute  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
residence  of  Jacob  F.nulcn  in  Amsterdam  might 
prove  dangerous,  as  he  would  have  full  scope,  by 
means  of  his  trenchant  pen,  to  expose  the  rabbi's 
past  history  through  the  press.  To  counteract  this, 
Eibeschiitz  issued  to  his  followers  in  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Italy,  an  encyclical  (Letter  of  Zeal,  Sivan 
3»  I75i)»*o  which,  under  the  guise  of  an  exhortation 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  besought 
Ibem  to  make  hb  cause  their  own.  Heiugedthem 
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to  prosecute  Us  adversary  with  all  their  eneigy  and 
by  every  possible  means :  it  would  be  set  to  their 
account  as  a  special  merit  bv  the  Almighty.  It 
greatly  resembled  the  command  of  a  popular  general 
to  thousands  of  his  soldiers  to  attack,  and  pitilessly 
ill-treat  defenseless  men.  To  complete  the  delusion, 
he  induced  two  men*  devotedly  attached  to  mysti- 
cism, but  not  to  trutb-*Elijah  Olianow  and  Samuel 
Essingen— to  declare  that  his  amulets  contained 
nothing  dangerous  or  heretical,  but  a  great  deal  of 
deep  orthodox  mvstidsm  intelligible  only  to  the  few. 

Eibescfailts  had  not  yet  just  grounds  for  rejoicing. 
The  excess  of  insolence  of  the  newly-fledged  rabbi 
of  Lublin  in  excommunicating  gray-haired  rabbis 
aroused  the  leading  men  in  the  communities.  A 
cry  of  horror  resounded  from  Lorraine  to  Podolia 
at  tills  arrogance,  justly  suspected  to  be  due  to  the 
instigation  of  Eibeschiitz.  Three  rabbis  at  length 
combined,  Joshua  Falk,  Leb  Heschels,  and  Heil- 
mann,  and  others  joined  them.  EibeschOtz  was 
challenged  to  exculpate  himself  before  a  meeting 
of  rabbis  regarding  the  amulets  ascribed  to  him, 
which  undenial)ly  were  heretical.  As  was  to  be 
anticipated,  Eibeschiitz  declined  to  justify  himself  in 
any  way,  and  the  confederates  took  council  as  to 
what  further  steps  to  take  against  him.  The 
scandal  continued  to  increase.  The  newspapers 
reported  the  quarrel  amoncrst  the  Jews  regarding 
the  rabbi  of  Altona.  Christians  naturally  could Jiot 
coniprehend  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  It  was  said 
that  a' vehement  controversy  had  arisen  amongst 
the  Jews  as  to  whether  the  Messiah  had  or  had  not 
already  appeared.  The  Jews  were  derided,  because 
they  preferred  to  believe  in  the  impostor  Sabbatsd 
Zevi,  rather  than  in  Jesus.  This  reacted  on  the 
Jews,  and  the  two  parties  imputed  to  each  other 
the  offense  of  this  scandal,  this  ''profanation  of 
God's  name."  An  energetic  nian»  Baruch  Yavan,  of 
Poland,  transferred  the  schism  to  that  country.  He 
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was  a  disciple  of  Falk,  a^ent  to  the  notorious  Saxon 
minister  Briihl,  and  enjoyed  considerable  reputation 
in  Poland.  Through  his  intrigues,  a  Polish  magnate 
deprived  Chayim  Lublin  of  his  office  as  rabbi,  and 
ordered  him  and  his  father  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
(Ehil=September,  1 751).  In  Poland  the  contro- 
versy assumed  an  ugly  cnaracter — bribery,  informa- 
tion through  spies,  acts  of  violence,  and  treachery- 
being  among  its  leading  features*  Seceders  from 
each  party  betrayed  the  secrets  of  one  to  the  other. 
Every  iair  and  every  synod  were  battlefields,  where 
the  partisans  of  Eib^chtitz  and  Falk  contended. 
The  proceedings  at  the  synods  were  more  disorderly 
than  those  in  the  Polish  Reichstag.  When  the  de* 
fenders  of  either  side  proved  more  numerous  or 
more  energetic,  the  weaker  party  was  excommun* 
icated.  The  supporters  of  nibesdiQtz  were  in  the 
main  more  active.  Count  BrOU  made  them  as  many 
empty  promises  of  protection,  as  he  bestowed  on 
theu'  opponents  through  Barudi  Yavan. 

In  Germany,  naturally,  matters  were  conducted 
with  more  moderation.  The  triumvirate  of  rabbis 
published  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  writer 
of  the  Sabbatian  amulets  should  be  cut  off  from 
communion  with  Israel.  Every  devout  Jew  lay 
under  obligation  to  persecute  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  No  one  might  study  the  Talmud 
under  his  guidance.  All  who  supported  his  cause 
were  to  be  excommunicated.  No  mention  was 
made  of  Eibeschutz's  name.  Many  German  rabbis 
concurred  in  this  moderate  decision,  as  also  the 
Venetian  rabbis  who  had  excommunicated  Luzzatto. 
The  resolution  was  delivered  to  Eibeschutz  and  the 
council  of  the  "three  communities"  (February, 
1752),  and  notice  was  given  to  Eibeschutz  that 
within  two  months  he  must  clear  himself  before  a  rab- 
binical court  of  arbitration  of  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  the  author  of  heretical  amulets, failing  which  his 
name  would  be  pubhdy  stigmatized.   This  sentence 
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of  excommunication  was  to  be  printed  by  the 
Venetian  council  of  rabbis,  and  published  throughout 
the  East  and  Africa.  But  Eibeschiitz  understood 
how  to  meet  this  blow  craftily.  The  Italian  rabbis 
were,  for  the  most  part,  reluctant  to  burn  their 
lingers  in  this  violent  quarrel,  and  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  way.  The  council  of  rabbis  at  Leg- 
horn, especially  Malachi  Cohen,  the  last  of  the  Ital- 
ian rabbinical  authorities,  inclined  towards  the  side 
of  Eibeschiitz.  The  Portuguese  in  Amsterdam  and 
London  designedly  kept  themselves  aloof  from  this 
domestic  squabble  among  the  Germans  and  Poles. 
One  broker  of  Amsterdam,  David  Pinto,  alone 
espoused  EibeschOtz's  cause,  and  threatened  Emden 
with  his  anger  if  he  continued  his  hostility.  The 
coundl  of  rabbis  in  Constantinople,  dazzled  by 
Eibeschfltz's  illustrious  name,  or  in  some  wav  de- 
ceived, declared  decidedly  for  him,  but  would  not 
pronounce  a  direct  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  his  antagonists.  What  they  neglected  was 
done  by  a  so-called  envoy  from  Jerusalem,  Abraham 
Israel,  a  presumptuous  mendicant,  who  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  LaaJ  and  the  Jewish  nation, 
imprecated  and  anathematized  all  who  should  utter 
!  a  slanderous  word  ao-ainst  Eibeschiitz.  Thus  almost 
•  the  whole  of  Israel  was  excommunicated ;  on  the 
one  side  those  who  showed  enmity  towards  the 
illustrious  chief  rabbi  of  the  "  tliree  communities," 
and  on  the  other  those  who  supported  that  heretic. 
Thus  the  effects  of  excommunication  were  nullified, 
or  rather  it  became  ridiculous,  and  with  it  a  phase 
of  rabbinical  Judaism  disappeared. 

A  new  turn  was  given  this  disagreeable  con- 
troversy when  it  was  transferred  from  its  home  to 
the  law  courts  of  the  Christians.  The  fanaticism 
of  Eibeschutz*s  followers  was  more  to  blame  than 
the  conduct  of  their  opponents.  One  of  the  elders 
of  Altona,  who  had  so  far  remained  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  persecutors,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
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showed  himself  somewhat  doubtful  of  its  justice. 
This  letter  was  opened  by  the  followers  of  Eibe- 
schiitz,  and  the  writer  was  set  down  as  a  traitor, 
expelled  from  the  council,  ill-treated,  and  threatened 
with  banishment  from  Altona.  There  remained  no 
alternative  for  him  but  to  address  himself  to  the 
government  of  Holstein,  to  the  king  of  Denmarl^ 
Frederick  V,and  unsparingly  expose  all  theillegali* 
ties,  meannesses,  and  violence  of  which  Eibeschiitz 
and  his  party  had  been  guilty.  The  injustice  of  the 
council  towards  Jacob  Emden  and  his  wife  was 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  afiair.  An  authenti- 
cated copy  of  the  suspected  amulets  was  translated 
into  German.  The  tnal  was  conducted  with  extreme 
bitterness;  both  parties  spared  no  expense.  The 
plaintiff  and  his  faction  in  their  anger  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  necessary  statements,  but  treacher- 
ously stigmatized  as  a  crime  much  that  was  of  an 
innocent  nature.  King  Frederick,  who  loved  justice, 
and  his  minister  Bemstorff,  gave  judgment  against 
the  followers  of  Eibeschiitz  (June  3,  1752).  The 
council  of  Altona  was  severely  censured  for  its  illegal 
and  harsh  treatment  of  Jacob  ErnJen,  and  punished 
with  a  fine  of  100  thalers.  Emden  was  not  only  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Altona,  but  the  use  of  his  syna- 
gogue and  his  printing  establishment  was  restored. 
Eibeschiitz  was  deprived  of  authority  as  rabbi  of  the 
Hamburg  comnumity,  and  ordered  to  clear  himself 
with  regard  to  the  incriminating  amulets,  and  to 
answer  fifteen  questionsipropounded  to  him.  Events 
thus  took  an  unfortunate  turn  for  him.  Even  the 
well-intentioned  letterof  apartif^an  sent  from  Poland 
served  to  show  how  desperate  his  case  was.  Ezekiel 
Landau  (born  1720,  died  1793)  as  a  young  man  had 
aroused  hopes  that  he  would  become  a  second 
Jonathan  Eibeschiitz  in  rabbinical  learning  and 
sagacity.  His  opinion  as  rabbi  of  Jampol  (Podolia) 
carried  great  weight.  Landau  wrote  with  youthful 
simpUctty  and  straightforwardness  to  Eibeschntz 
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that  the  amulets  wluch  he  nad  seen  were  without 
doubt  Sabbatian  and  heretical.  He,  therefore,  ccnild 
nut  believe  that  the  honored  and  devout  ral/i)i  of 
Alton  a  liad  written  tiiem.  For  that  reason  he  was 
as  much  in  favor  of  condemning  the  amulets,  as  of 
upholding  Jonathan  Eibeschiitz  and  declaring  war 
against  his  adversaries.  He  entreated  Eibeschijtz 
to  contk^mn  the  amulets  as  heretical,  and  when 
occasion  ottered  clear  himself  from  the  accusatifjn 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  slanderous  writings, 
full  of  unworthy  expressions  about  God,  and  to 
condemn  them  leaf  by  leaf.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  from  the  hand  of  a  friend.  As  Eibeschiitz 
had  acknowledged  the  amulets  to  be  genuine,  ami 
Vad  only  sophistically  explained  away  their  heresy, 
ke  was  now  in  evil  case.  A  follower  of  Emden's 
in  addition  published  the  correspondence  and  decis- 
ions of  EibeschQtz's  enemies*  which  stigmatised  his 
conduct,  together  with  an  account  of  the  amulets 
and  their  true  interpretation  (''The  Language  of 
Truth,"  printed  August,  1752).  Emden  himself 
published  the  history  of  the  false  Messiah,  Sabbatai 
!^evi,  and  the  visionaries  and  knaves  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  down  to  Chayon  and  Luzzatto,  vividly 
describing  the  errors  and  disorderly  excesses  of 
the  Sabbatians  for  his  own  generation,  which  was 
careless  with  rward  to  historical  events,  and  had 
but  scanty,  oonbsed  knowledge  on  the  subject* 
Thus  it  was  made  dear  to  many  that  the  Sabbatian 
heresy  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  dethronement 
of  the  God  of  Israel  in  favor  of  a  phantom,  and 
the  dissolution  of  Judaism  by  means  of  Kabbal- 
istic  chimeras.  But  the  worst  that  befell  l-^ibeschiitz 
was  that  J'.indcn  himself  returned  unmolested  to 
Altona,  and  had  the  prospect  of  being  indemniiied 
for  his  losses. 

The  danger  in  ^\  hich  Eibeschtitz  found  himself  of 
being  unmasked  as  a  heretic  in  the  courts  of  law, 
aud  before  the  eyes  oi  the  world,  detenninc  d  him  w 
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a  step  which  a  rabbi  of  the  old  stamp  of  honest 
piety,  even  under  peril  of  death,  would  not  have 
taken.  He  associated  himself  with  an  apostate 
baptized  Jew,  formerly  his  pupil,  in  order  to  obtain 
assistance  from  him  in  his  difficulties*  Moses  Ger* 
son  Cohen,  of  Mitau,  who,  on  his  mother's  side, 
was  descended  from  Qiayim  Vital  Calabrese,  had 
studied  the  Talmud  under  Eibeschutz  in  Prague  for 
seven  years,  then  traveled  in  the  East,  and,  after 
his  return  to  Europe,  had  been  baptized  in  Wolfen* 
biittel  under  the  name  Charles  Anton.  He  was  ajp* 
pointed  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Bninswidc, 
Reader  in  Hebrew  in  HelmstSLdt.  It  was  after* 
wards  proved  that  this  convert  had  become  a  Chris* 
tian  solely  from  sdf-uiterest. 
^  To  him  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  ''three  communi* 
ties''  secretly  repaired  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
compose  a  vmdication,  or  rather  a  panegyric,  ot  his 
conduct.  It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it,  even  at  the 
present  day,  that  the  work  was  written  **  to  order," 
and  it  transpired  that  Eibeschutz  had  dictated  it  to 
Charles  Anton.  He  is  extolled  as  the  most  saga- 
cious and  upright  Jew  of  his  time,  as  a  man  versed 
in  philosophy,  history,  and  mathematics,  and  as  a 
persecuted  victim.  Jacob  Emden,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  represented  as  an  incompetent,  envious  fel- 
low. Anton  dedicated  this  work  to  the  king-  of 
Denmark,  and  commended  to  him  the  case  of  the 
alleged  innocent  and  persecuted  man.  Tliis  work, 
with  another  cunningly  chosen  expedient,  had  favor- 
able results  for  Elbeschiitz.  He  had  screened  him- 
self not  only  behind  a  baptized  Jew,  but  behind  a 
princess.  Kin^  Frederick  V  had  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  a  princess  of  Brunswick,  Maria  Juliana, 
and  a  Jewi?;h  arrcnt — a  partisan  of  Eibeschutz — did 
business  at  the  court  of  Brunswick.  The  latter 
made  the  most  of  his  direct  and  indirect  influence 
mth  the  young  Danish  princess,  and  said  a  good 
word  to  her  on  behalf  of  the  chief  rabbi  under  accii- 
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sation  of  heresy.  With  the  comment  that  the  ma- 
jority of  rabbis  except  some  litigious,  malevolent  in- 
dividuals sided  with  1  jbeschtitz — proof  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause^ — ^the  court  suppressed  the  amulet  case. 
A  roval  decree,  forbidclinij  the  continuation  of  this 
controversy,  was  read  aloud  in  tiie  AUona  syna- 
goq^ue  (February  y,  1753).  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  government  the  vote  of  the  community  with  re» 
gard  to  Eibeschiitz  was  again  taken,  and  resulted  in 
his  favor.  He  then  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
king,  and  his  position  was  more  assured  than  ever. 
His  sagacity  had  a  second  time  gained  the  day,  but 
his  success  was  only  transitory.  The  number  of  his 
enemies  hud  materially  increased  even  in  Altona 
through  the  far-reaching  dissensions  and  the  better 
knowledge  of  his  character  gleaned  little  by  little. 
His  adversaries  did  not  albw  themselves  to  be 
silenced  by  the  king's  arbitrary  decision  without 
making  another  effort;  and  the  rabbinical  trium* 
virate  urged  them  to  petition  for  a  revision  of  the 
heresy  proceedings  against  £ibeschat2,  and  try  to 
convince  the  king  that  the  assertion  that  the  major- 
ity  of  the  rabbis  were  his  partisans  was  entirely 
false,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  supported  only 
by  his  relatives  and  disciples.  The  three  rabbis 
and  the  rabbi  of  Hanover  laid  before  the  coundl  a 
demand  to  consider  EibesdiQtz  as  excommunicated, 
and  forbid  him  to  exercise  any  rabbinical  function 
until  he  repented  of  Ms  heresy,  and  promised 
amendment.  Hostile  writings  by  Emden  and 
others  fed  the  fire  of  dissension;  they  were  writ- 
ten in  vehement,  pitiless  language  and  were  full 
of  petty  gossip.  To  calm  the  public  wrath,  the  Al- 
tona council  with  great  difficulty  induced  Eibeschiitz 
to  make  a  biuthui^  (h  clararion  that  h<'  was  prepared 
of  his  own  free-will  to  justify  himself  before  an  im- 
partial rabbinical  court  of  arbitration,  and  submit  to 
its  decision  (beq^inning  of  1 753).  This  only  inflamed 
the  strife.    Eibeschutz  proposed  as  his  judges 
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two  rabbis,  of  Lissa  and  Glogau,  men  but  little 
known,  who  were  to  add  a  third  to  their  number. 
But  the  opposite  party  insisted  that  the  court  be 
composed  of  Joshua  Falk  and  his  colleagues.  This 
angered  Hbeschfitz,  who  lost  the  calmness  of  mind 
he  had  hitherto  maintained.  At  one  time  he  desir* 
ed  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  rabbis  of  Constantino- 
ple, at  another  he  proposed  the  Synod  of  the  Four 
Polish  Countries,  to  meet  in  Jaroslav  late  in  the 
summer  of  1753.  He  appears  to  have  reckoned  on 
obtaining  a  favorable  sentence  from  this  assemblage 
of  many  rabbis  and  influential  persons.  Relying  on 
this,  he  believed  th?t  he  could  easily  free  himself 
from  the  compact  forced  upon  him,  of  submitting  to 
arbitration.  He  is  said  to  have  managed  this  by 
giving  information  at  court  that  the  royal  preroga- 
tive had  been  encroached  upon  by  this  proposed 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  to  that 
of  the  rabbis.  Both  parties  were  therefore  fined  by 
the  magistrates.  This  only  increased  his  enemies, 
and  several  of  his  warmest  supporters,  former  mem- 
bers ot  the  communal  council,  renounced  him,  and 
proclaimed  him,  not  only  a  heretic,  but  an  intriguer. 
These  opponents  complained  once  more  to  the  king 
with  regard  to  the  prevalent  dissensions  in  the  com- 
munity, of  which  he  was  the  cause.  They  could 
not,  they  said,  obtain  impartial  judgment  from  him 
in  their  lawsuits,  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  in  his  decisions  by  spite  and  passion.  The 
justice-loving  kin&r  gave  these  complaints  his  atten* 
tion.  He  desired  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  case,  whether  Elbeschutz  was  an 
arch-heredc,  as  his  opponents  maintained,  or  a  per* 
secisted  innocent,  as  he  described  himself. 
^  With  this  in  view  the  kin^f  ordered  certain  Chris- 
tian professors  and  theologians  versed  in  Hebrew, 
to  give  him  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  amulets. 
Eibeschilts  felt  uneasy  at  the  turn  af&irs  had  taken; 
he  feared  that  the  matter  might  prove  disastrous  to 
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him.  To  place  himself  in  a  favorable  light  he  re- 
solved on  a  course  which  he  had  hitherto  hesitated 
to  adopt — to  dispose  public  opinion  in  his  favof 
through  the  press.  As  things  then  stood,  there  was 
no  other  course  open  to  him,  and  he  therefore  com* 
posed  a  defense — ''The  Tables  of  Testimony,"  com- 
pleted Tammuz  i8,  cnd^^T^une,  1755,  the  ^first-pro- 
duction of  his  pen.  As  might  have  been  expected 
fronfalnan  of  his  ability,  it  b  skillfiillv  worked  out ; 
and  be  places  his  case  in  a  iavorabfe  light.  But 
EibeschQtz  was  unable  to  convince  either  his  im* 
partial  oontemporaries  or  posterity  of  his  innocence. 
On  die  contrary,  his  vinaicadont  and  much  of  the 
evidence  adduced,  clearly  betray  his  guilt.  Emden 
and  his  disciple  David  Gans  did  not  fail  to  publish 
refiitadons,  drawing  attendon  to  weak  points,  and 
throwing  doubt  on  the  testimony  in  favor  of 
Eibeschiitz. 

A  publication  by  a  professor  and  pastor,  David 
Frederick  Mcg-erlin,  early  in  1756,  made  a  fresh 
diversion,  apparently  in  Eibeschiitz  s  favor,  with 
respect  to  this  vexed  question.  This  confused 
babbler  and  proselytlzer,  induced  by  the  order  of 
the  Danish  king  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  imagined  that  he  liad  discovered  the  key  to 
the  enig^matical  amulets  of  Eibeschiitz,  the  disputed 
characters  which  his  opponents  explained  as  refer- 
ring to  Sabbatai  Zevi  being  nothing  less  than  a  mys- 
■tic  allusion  to  Jesus  Christ !  The  chief  rabbi  of  Al- 
to na  and  Hamburg  was  at  heart  attached  to  the 
Christian  faith,  MegerHn  maintained,  but  dared  not 
come  out  openly  through  fear  of  the  Jews.  He 
himself,  it  is  true,  and  his  disciple,  Charles  Anton, 
had  explained  these  amulets  in  quite  another  way, 
not  in  a  Christian  sense ;  but  the  latter  had  not 
comprehended  the  deeper  meaning,  and  Eibeschiitz 
had  composed  his  vindication  only  for  Polish  Jews, 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  the  chief  rabbi  was  a  true  be- 
liever In  Clmstianity.   Megerlin,  therefore,  called 
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on  the  king  of  Denmark  to  protect  EibeschUti 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  especially 
against  the  calumnies  of  Jacob  Emden,  who  hated 
and  persecuted  the  Christians,  as  his  father  had 
persecuted  Chayon,  also  a  secret  Christian.  In  his 
folly  Megerlln  exhorted  Eibeschfitz  most  earnestly 
to  throw  off  his  mask,  resign  the  post  of  rabbi  of  the 
''three  communities/'  and  allow  nimself  to  be  bap- 
tized. He  also  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Jews,  urging  them  to  arrange  a  general  convention 
of  rabbis  and  openly  glorify  Christianity.  Had 
EibeschUtz  possessed  a  spark  of  honor  he  would 
have  repudiated*  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  king's 
favor,  his  supposed  adherence  to  Christianity.  But 
he  did  not  take  the  smallest  step  to  answer  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy ;  he  was  content  to  profit  by  it, 
Meo-erlin's  arguments,  foolish  as  they  were,  con- 
vinced King  Frederick.  I  le  revoked  the  suspension 
from  office  with  which  Eibeschutz  was  threatened, 
and  decreed  that  the  Jews  of  the  Ahona  community 
should  show  him  obedience.  The  Hamburg  senate, 
also,  again  acknowledged  him  as  rabbi  of  the  Ger- 
man community.  Eibeschutz  exulted,  and  his  ad- 
mirers prepared  a  solemn  triumph  for  him 
(Chanukkah — middle  of  December,  1756).  His  dis- 
ciples, clad  as  knights,  marched  through  the  streets 
shouting,  till  they  reached  the  rabbi's  house,  where 
th<::y  arranL^ecl  a  dancing-party.  The  six  years  of 
strife  which  had  aroused  every-  evil  passion  among 
the  Jews,  from  Lorraine  to  Podoiia,  and  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Po,  ended  apparently  in  a  dance.  But 
at  the  same  time  EibeschUtz  In  another  direction 
suffered  defeat,  which  branded  him  In  the  eyes  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  spoken  favorably  of  him  and 
supported  him. 

I^cts  flatly  contradicted  his  assertion,  put  forward 
through  his  mouthpiece,  Charles  Anton,  that  "  there 
were  no  longer  any  Sabbatlans."  I  hey  raised  their 
serpent  heads  ana  shot  forth  their  tongues  full  of 
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poisonous  rage  at  this  very  moment.  The  seed 
which  Chayim  Malach  had  scattered  in  Poland  was 
by  no  means  checked  in  growth  by  the  anathemas 
of  the  rabbis.  They  had  only  forced  the  Sabbadans 
to  disguise  themselves  bettert  and  to  counterfeit 
death ;  but  they  flourished  secretly,  and  their  follow- 
ing increased.  Some  towns  in  Podolia  and  Pakotia 
were  full  of  Talmudists  who»  in  Sabbatian  fiishion, 
soofTed  at  the  Talmud,  rejected  the  law  of  Judabm, 
and,  under  the  mask  of  ascetic  discipline,  Hved  im- 
pure lives*  The  disorders  to  which  the  dispute 
regarding  EibeschUtz  had  given  rise  in  Poland  en- 
couraged the  Polish  Sabbatians  to  venture  from 
their  niding-places  and  raise  their  masks  a  litde. 
The  time  seemed  favorable  for  an  attempt  to  cast 
aside  odious  religious  rites,  and  openly  to  come  for- 
ward as  anti- Talmudists.  They  needed  a  spirited 
leader  to  slather  the  scattered  band,  gi\'c  it  cohesion, 
and  mark  out  a  line  ol  action.  This  leader  now 
presented  himself,  and  with  liis  appearance  began  a 
new  movement  which  threw  the  whole  Jewish  world 
of  Poland  into  intense  agitation  and  despair.  This 
leader  was  the  notorious  Jacob  Frank. 
^  Jankiev  Lejbovicz  (that  is,  Jacob  son  of  Leb)  of 
Galicia,  was  one  of  the  worst,  most  subtle,  and  most 
deceitful  rascals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
could  cheat  the  most  sagacious,  and  veil  his  frauds 
so  cleverly  that  after  his  death  many  still  believed 
him  an  admirable  man,  who  bore  throiiq;h  life,  and 
carried  to  the  grave,  most  weighty  secrets.  He 
understood  the  art  of  deception  even  in  his  youth, 
and  boasted  how  he  had  duped  his  own  father. 
As  a  young  man  he  traveled  in  Turkey  in  the  service 
of  a  Jewish  gentleman,  and  in  Salonica  entered  into 
relations  with  the  Sabbatians  or  Jewish  Moslems 
there.  If  he  did  not  learn  from  them  how  to  work 
deceptive  and  mystifying  miracles,  he  at  all  events 
learnt  indifference  towards  all  forms  of  religion. 
He  became  a  Mahometan*  as  afterwards  a  Catb^ 
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olic,  for  so  long"  as  It  served  his  purpose,  and 
changed  his  religion  as  one  changes  one's  clothes. 
From  his  long  sojourn  in  Turkey  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Frank,  or  Frenk.  Ignorant  of  Talmudical 
literature,  as  he  himself  confessed,  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Zoharist  Kabbala,  explained  it  to  suit  his 
purpose,  and  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  by  virtue  of  which  the  successive 
Messiahs  were  not  visionaries  or  impostors,  but  the 
embodiment  of  one  and  the  same  Messianic  soul. 
King  David,  Elijah,  Jesus,  Mahomet,  Sabbatai  Zevi« 
and  his  imitators,  down  to  Berachya,  were  one  and 
the  same  personality,  wluch  had  assumed  different 
bodily  forms.  Why  should  not  he  himself  be  another 
incarnation  of  the  Messiah  ?  Although  Jacob  Frank, 
or  Lejbovicz,  loved  money  dearly,  he  accounted  it 
only  a  lever  by  «4iich  to  raise  himself;  he  wished  to 
play  a  brilliant  part  and  surround  himself  with  a 
mysterious  halo.  Circumstances  were  exceptionally 
favorable  to  him.  He  married  in  Nicopolis 
(Turkey)  a  very  beautiful  wife,  through  whom  he 
attracted  followers.  He  collected  by  degrees  a 
small  number  of  Turkish  and  W'alhicliian  Jews,  who 
shared  his  loose  principles,  and  held  him  to  be  a 
superior  being — the  latest  embodiment  of  the  Mes- 
siah. I  ie  could  not,  however,  carry  on  his  mischiev- 
ous schemes  in  Turkey,  where  he  was  persecuted. 

Frank  appears  to  have  obtained  intelligence  of 
the  schism  in  Poland  caused  by  the  Eibeschiitz  con- 
troversy, and  thought  that  he  might  utilize  the 
propitious  moment  to  gather  round  him  the  Sab- 
batians  of  Podolia,  and  play  a  part  among  them,  and 
by  means  of  them.  He  came  suddenly  amoncrst  them, 
\  isiting^  man)-  towns  of  Podolia  and  the  Lemberg  dis- 
trict, where  secret  Sabbatians  resided,  with  whom  he 
may  have  been  in  communication  previously.  They 
fell,  so  to  speak,  into  his  arms.  Frank  needed  follow- 
ers, and  they  were  seeking  a  leader.  Now  they  fou  nd 
one  who  had  come  to  them  with  a  full  purse,  of  the 
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contents  of  which  he  was  not  sparing.  In  a  trice 
he  won  the  Sabbadans  of  Podolia.  Frank  disclosed 
himself  to  them  as  the  successor  of  Sabbatai,  or, 
what  was  the  same  thing,  as  the  new-bom  soul  of 
the  Sabbatian  chief  Berachya.  What  this  manifes* 
tation  signified  was  known  to  the  initiated.  They 
understood  by  it  the  blasphemous  and  at  the  same 
time  absurd  theory  of  a  kind  of  Trinity,  consisting  of 
the  Holy  and  Most  Ancient  One,  the  Holy  King, 
and  a  female  person  in  the  Godhead.  Frank,  like 
his  predecessors,  attributed  the  chief  importance  to 
the  Holy  King,  at  once  the  Messiah  and  God  incar- 
nate, and  possessed  of  all  power  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  Frank  ordered  his  followers  to  address 
him  as  the  Holy  Lord.  In  virtue  of  his  partici- 
pation in  the  Godhead,  the  Messiah  was  able  to  do 
all  things,  even  miracles,  and  Frank  did  perform  mira- 
cles, as  his  followers  maintained.  The  adherents 
whom  he  brought  in  his  train,  and  whom  he  gathered 
roiiiKl  him  in  Poland,  believed  so  strongly  in  his 
divine  nature  that  they  addressed  to  him  mystic 
prayers  in  the  language  of  the  Zohar.  with  thr  same 
formulas  that  the  Donmah  of  Salonica  wt  re  wont  to 
address  to  Jacob  Querido  and  Berachya.  In  short, 
Frank  formed  a  s(;ct  from  th<»  Sabbatians  of  Podolia. 
.  called  by  his  name,  **  Frankists."  Their  foundt  r 
'  taught  his  disciples  to  acquire  riches  for  therpselves, 
-  even  by  fraudulent  and  dishonest  means.  Deceit 
t  was  nothing  more  than  skillful  artifice.  Their  chief 
jtask  was  to  undermine  ral)bin?ral  Judaism,  and  to 
oppose  antl  annihilate  the  Talmud.  This  task  they 
undertook  with  a  passion  which  perhaps  owed  its 
origin  to  the  constraints  imposed  upon  them  through 
fear  of  persecution.  The  Frankists  opposed  the 
Zohar  to  the  Talmud,  and  Simon  bar  Yochai.  its 
alleged  author,  to  the  other  authorities  of  the 
Talmud,  as  though  in  earlier  times  the  former  had 
combated  the  latter  and  accused  them  of  being  the 
falsifiers  of  Judaism.   The  true  teaching  of  Moses 
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was  said  to  be  contained  only  in  the  Zohar,  which 
had  declared  the  whole  of  rabbinical  Judaism  to  be 
on  a  lower  level — a  fact  which  blundering  Kabbalists 
had  so  long  overlooked.  The  Frankists,  more  clear- 
sighted, had  discovered  the  half-concealed  secret  of 
the  Zohar.  They  rightly  called  themselves  anti- 
Talmudists  as  well  as  Zoharites,  With  a  certain 
childish  frowardness  they  did  exactly  those  things 
which  rabbinical  Judaism  strongly  prohibited,  and 
neglected  those  which  the  latter  prescribed,  not 
only  in  points  of  ritual,  but  also  with  regard  to 
marriage  and  the  laws  of  chastity.  Among  these 
anti*Talmudic  Frankists  were  found  rabbis  and  so- 
called  preachers  (Darshanim,  Ma^dim),  Jehuda 
Leb  Krysa,  rabbi  of  Nadvorna»  and^bbi  Nachman 
ben  Samuel  Levi  of  Busk.  Of  especial  reputation 
among  Polish  Sabbatians  was  Elisha  Schor  of 
Rohatyn,  an  aged  man,  descended  from  distin- 
guished Polish  rabbis.  He,  his  sons,  his  daughter 
Chaya  (who  knew  the  Zohar  by  heart,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  prophetess),  his  grandson,  and  sons-in-law 
were  from  an  early  period  thoroughgoing  Sabba- 
tians, to  whom  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  deride 
rabbinical  precepts. 

During  the  first  months  after  his  return  to 
.  Poland,  Frank  held  secret  conferences  with  the 
anti-Tahiiudists  of  Podolia,  as  a  public  demon- 
stration was  attended  with  danger.  One  day, 
he  with  about  twenty  of  his  followers  was  sur- 
prised m  Laskorun  in  a  conventicle.  The  Frank- 
ists declared  that  they  had  been  singing  psalms 
in  the  Zohar  language,  while  their  adversaries 
asserted  that  they  had  been  performing  an  indecent 
dance  around  a  half-naked  woman,  and  kissing  her. 
Many  gathered  about  the  inn  to  force  their  way  in ; 
others  ran  to  the  police  to  give  information  that  a 
Turk  had  stolen  into  Podolia  to  pervert  the  Jews 
to  the  Mahometan  religion  and  make  them  emigrate 
to  Turkey,  and  that  those  who  had  joined  him  were 
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leading  an  Adamite,  that  is  to  say  dissolute,  life.  The 
police  immediately  interposed,  broke  open  the 
barricaded  doors»  and  expelled  the  Frankists. 
Frank  was  dismissed  next  day  as  a  foreigner,  and 
repaired  to  the  neighborini^^  Turkish  territory  ;  and 
the  Fodolian  Frankists  were  kc^pt  in  custody.  The 
incident  made  a  sensation,  and  was  perhaps  inten- 
tionally exaggerated.  Like  wild-fire  the  news  con- 
cerning the  Sabbatians  spread.  It  can  be  imagined 
what  this  defiance  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  meant  in 
those  days,  especially  in  Poland,  where  the  most 
insignificant  rel  igious  rites  were  sedulously  observed* 
It  was  now  discovered  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
excessive  piety  which  characterized  the  Poles,  a 
number  of  persons,  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Talmud,  scoffed  at  the  whole  system  of  Rabbin- 
ical Judaism.  The  rabbis  and  elders  forthwith 
began  to  employ  the  usual  weapons  of  exconununt" 
cation  and  peisecution  against  the  offenders,  and 
the  secret  heretics  were  hunted  out*  Won  over 
by  large  sums,  the  Polish  authorities  energetically 
supportedthe  persecutors.  Those  in  distress  showed 
signs  of  repentance,  and  made  public  confession  of 
their  misdeeds,  which,  be  th<^  accurate  or  exagger 
ated,  present  a  sad  pictureof  the  deterioration  of 
the  Polish  Jews.  Before  the  council  of  rabbis  in 
Satanov,  in  open  court,  several  men  and  women 
stated  that  they  and  their  friends  had  not  only  treated 
the  rites  of  Judaism  with  contempt,  but  had  aban- 
doned themselves  to  fornication,  adulter),  incest, 
and  other  iniquities,  and  had  done  so  in  accordance 
with  Kabbalistic-mystic  teachings.  The  penitents 
declared  that  I  rank  had  taught  lus  follower^  to 
scoff  at  chastity. 

In  consequence  of  this  evidence  a  solemn  sentence 
of  excommunication,  durinof  the  reading  of  which 
ta|)ers  were  extinguished,  was  pronounced  in  iirody 
against  the  Frankists:  no  one  might  intermarry 
with  them,  their  sons  and  daughters  were  to  be 
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treated  as  bastards,  and  none  wlio  were  eveo 
suspected  could  be  admitted  to  the  post  of  rabbi»  to 
any  religious  office,  or  to  the  profession  of  teacher. 
Every  one  was  in  duty  bound  to  denounce  and 
unmask  the  secret  Sabbatians.  This  excom« 
munication  was  repeated  in  several  communities, 
and  finally  ratified  by  a  great  synod  in  Konstan- 
tinov  on  the  Jewish  Wew  Year  (September,  1756). 
The  document  was  printed,  distributed*  and 
ordered  to  be  read  aloud  every  month  in  the  syna* 
gogues  for  observance.  This  sentence  of  excom- 
munication contained  one  p<Nnt  of  great  importance. 
No  one  under  thirty  years  of  age  was  to  be  permitted 
to  study  the  Kabbala.  Necessity  at  length  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  rabbis  to  the  recognition  of  the 
impure  spring,  which  since  the  time  of  Liir^^a  had 
poisoned  the  sap  of  the  tree  of  Judaism.  More 
than  four  centuries  had  passed  since  philosophical 
inquiry  had  been  forbidden,  and  the  young  Kabbala 
encouraged.  In  their  blindness,  the  rabbis  had 
imagined  that  they  were  strengthening  Judaism  in 
placing  folly  on  the  throne  of  wisdom.  This  course 
produced  that  book  of  lies,  the  Zohar,  which  impu- 
dently set  itself  above  the  Holy  Writings  and  the 
Talmud.  Finally,  the  delusions  of  the  Kabbala 
declared  a  life  and  death  war  against  rabbinical 
Judaism.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  blindness.  The 
members  of  the  synod  of  Konstantinov  turned  in 
their  perplexity  to  Jacob  Emdcn,  who,  since  his 
controversy  with  Eibeschlitz,  was  accounted  the 
representative  of  sound  orthodoxy.  He,  too,  enjoyed 
a  triumph,  though  of  an  altogether  different  kind 
from  the  one  his  antagonist  was  at  thesame  time  cel- 
ebrating in  the  midst  of  his  noisyadmirers.  The  Polish 
Jews  at  last  began  to  be  aware  tnat  secular  knowledge 
and  cultivated  eloquence  are  after  all  not  altogedier 
objectionable,  since  they  can  render  assistance  to 
Judaism.  They  were  desirous  that  a  cultured  Por- 
tuguese should  come  to  Poland,  endowed  widi 
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knowledge  and  readiness  of  speech,  who  would 

represent  them  before  the  Polish  magistracy  and 
clergy,  in  order  to  suppress  the  dangerous  Frankist 
sect. 

Jacob  Emden,  deeply  affected  by  the  despairing 
appeal  of  his  Polish  brethren,  came  to  a  conclusion 
of  i^reat  importance  for  siicceedinpj-  ages.  Sabba- 
tians  of  all  snades  appealed  to  the  Zohar  as  a  sacred 
authority,  as  the  P>lble  of  a  new  revelation,  excusing 
all  their  blasphemies  and  indecencies  by  quotations 
from  it.  What  if  the  Zohar  should  prove  not  to  be 
genuine,  but  only  a  supposititious  work?  And 
this  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Emden  came. 
The  repulsive  inddents  in  Poland  first  suggested 
llie  inquiry  to  him,  and  it  became  dear  to  lum  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  Zohar  ms  the  production 
of  an  impostor. 

To  the  question  whether  it  would  be  lawful  to 
persecute  the  Frankists,  Jacob  Emden  answered 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  He  held  them, 
according  to  the  accounts  received  from  Poland, 
to  be  shameless  transgressors  of  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  decency  and  chastity,  turning  vice  into 
virtue  by  means  of  mystical  jugp^ery.  No  per* 
suasion,  however,  was  required  from  him;  wnen 
persecution  became  necessary  in  Poland  the  will  to 
inflict  it  was  never  wanting.  The  Frankists  were 
denounced  to  the  magistracy  and  dergy  as  a  new 
sect,  and  handed  over  to  the  Catholic  Inquisition, 
and  the  bishop  of  Kamieniec,  Nicolas  Dembowski, 
in  whose  diocese  they  were  apprehended,  had  no 
objection  to  erect  a  stake.  Frank  was  cunning 
enough  to  avert  from  his  followers  the  blow  aimed 
at  them  and  to  direct  it  against  their  enemies. 
From  Chocim,  where  after  a  brief  imprisonment  he 
had  settled  in  safety,  he  counseled  them  to  emphasize 
two  points  in  their  defense:  that  they  believed  in  a 
Trinity,  and  that  they  rejected  the  Talmud  as  a 
compilation  full  of  error  and  Uasphemy.   His  coun- 
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sel  meeting  with  opposition,  he  secretly  assembled 
some  of  his  followers  in  a  small  town  in  Poland,  and 
reiterated  his  advice,  with  the  addition  that  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them  must  quickly  be  baptized  to  give 
more  cmi)hasis  to  their  assertions  that  thev  acknowl- 
edged the  Trinity  and  rejected  the  Talmud.  To 
Frank  change  of  religion  was  a  small  matter.  The 
Talmud  Jews  of  the  district  heard  of  Frank's  secret 
conference  with  his  confederates,  collected  a  band, 
attacked  them,  and  after  using  them  rou  dily  ph.ced 
them  in  confinement.  This  proceeding  provoked 
the  anti-Talmudists  to  revenge.  They  would  not, 
indeed,  be  baptized,  but  they  declared  before  the 
tribunal  of  Bishop  Dembowski  that  they  were 
almosi  Christians,  that  they  believed  in  a  Divine 
Trinity,  that  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  who  repudiated 
this  doctrine,  did  not  hold  the  true  faith,  and  perse* 
cuted  them  on  account  of  their  superiority.  To 
make  their  breach  with  Judaism  unmistakable,  or  to 
revenge  themselves  in  a  very  sanguinary  way,  they 
made  false  accusations,  namely,  that  believers  in  the 
Talmud  make  use  of  the  blood  of  Christians,  and 
Aatthe  Talmud  inculcates  the  murder  of  Christianis 
as  a  sacred  duty.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  trump- 
ing up  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accusation.  It  was 
only  necessary  that  some  Christian  duld  should  be 
missing.  Sometlung  of  the  kind  must  have  occurred 
in  Jampol  in  Podolia  (April,  1 756),  and  immediately 
the  most  respected  Jews  of  the  town  were  placed 
in  chains,  and  the  other  communities  menaced. 
Bishop  Dembowski  and  his  chapter,  rejoiced  at 
their  good  luck,  favored  the  I  rankists  In  every  way 
in  return  for  their  false  evidence,  freed  them  from 
prison,  protected  them  from  persecution,  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  diocese  of  Kamleniec,  permitted 
them  to  live  as  they  pleased,  and  were  delighted  to 
foster  their  hatred  of  the  Talmud  Jews.  The  bishop 
flattered  himself  that,  throui^di  the  Frankists,  among 
wi}om  were  several  rabbis,  he  would  be  able  to  con* 
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vert  many  Polish  Jews  to  Catholicism.  The  new 
sect  passed  into  the  sute  in  which  the  persecuted 
becomes  the  persecutor. 

In  order  to  drive  their  adversaries  to  desperation, 
the  Frankists  (1757)  petitioned  Bishop  Dembowsld 
to  arrange  a  disputation  between  themselves  and 
the  Talmudist$,and  bound  themselves  to  prove  both 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  harmful  nature 
of  the  Talmud,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Zohar. 
To  this  the  bishop  willingly  consented.  One  erf  the 
Frankist  rabbis — perhaps  old  Elisha  Schor,  of 
Rohatyn^-composed  a  confession  of  faith,  which, 
almost  unequaled  for  audacity  and  untruthfulness, 
is  so  artful  in  its  explanation  of  Sabbatian-Kabbal- 
istic  doctrines  as  to  nave  led  the  bishop  to  suppose 
that  they  were  in  consonance  with  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  to  drive  their  adversaries  into  a  comer.  The 
Frankist  confession  of  faith  contains  nine  articles. 
The  religion  revealed  by  God  to  man  contains  so 
many  deep  mysteries,  that  it  must  be  thoroughly 
searched  out  and  examined  ;  without  higher  inspira- 
tion, however,  it  cannot  be  understood.  One  of 
these  mysteries  is  that  the  Gouliead  consists  of 
three  Persons,  equal  to  one  another,  at  once  a 
Trinity  and  a  Unity.  Another  mystery  is  that  the 
Godhead  assumes  human  form  to  manifest  itself 
visibly  to  all  men.  Through  the  mediation  of  these 
deities  incarnate,  mankind  is  rcdLeniedand  saved — 
not  throiiL^h  the  Messiah  expected  to  assemble  the 
Jews  and  lead  them  back  to  Jerusalem.  The  latter 
is  "a  false  belief :  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  will 
never  be  rebuilt.  The  Talmud,  indeed,  interprets 
revealed  faith  otherwise ;  but  its  interpretation  is 
baneful,  and  has  led  its  adherents  into  error  and 
unbelief.  The  Talmud  contains  most  revolting 
statements  ;  such  as  that  Jews  are  permitted,  indeed, 
obli^^ed,  to  deceive  and  slay  Christians.  The  Zohar, 
whidi  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Talmud,  offers 
the  only  true  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
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Writings.  All  these  absurd  statements,  the  Frank- 
ist  confession  of  faith  supported  by  passages  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Zohar  ;  and  to  vilify  the  Talmud, 
passages  in  it  were  intentionally  misrepresented. 
The  creed  was  printed  and  published  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Polish  language.  The  representatives  of 
the  Polish  community — the  Synod  of  the  Four 
Countries— were  painfully  sensible, in  their  desperate 
situation,  of  the  want  of  educadon  prevalent  among 
them.  They  could  not  produce  a  single  man  who 
could  expose  the  imposture  of  the  Frankists  and 
the  hoUowness  of  their  creed  in  well-turned  or  even 
tolerable  language.  The  proud  leaders  of  the 
Synod  behaved  like  children  in  their  anxiety.  They 
helplessly  devised  extrava^nt  schemes,  wished  to 
appeal  to  the  pope,  and  to  mcite  the  Portuguese  in 
Amsterdam  and  Rome  to  protect  them  from  the 
machinations  of  their  vindictive  enemies. 

Bishop  Dembowski  consented  to  the  proposition 
of  die  rranidsts,  and  issued  a  command  that  the 
Talmudists  send  deputies  to  a  disputation  at 
Kamieniec,  failing  which  he  would  punisn  them  and 
burn  the  Talmud  as  a  book  hostile  to  Christianity. 
In  vain  the  Polish  Jev/s  referred  to  their  ancient 
privileges,  screened  thenisclves  behind  great  nol;)lcs, 
and  spent  large  sums  of  money.  They  were  obliged 
to  prepare  for  the  disputation  and  render  account 
to  the  enemies  they  had  so  greatly  despised.  Only 
a  few  ral)l)is  appeared.  What  could  the  representa- 
tives of  tile  Talmud,  with  their  profound  ignorance 
and  halting  speech,  effect  against  the  audacious  de- 
nunciations of  the  Frankists,  particularly  as  they  also 
acknowledged  the  Zohar  as  a  sacred  book,  and  this, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  formulates  the  doctrine  of  a  kind 
of  Trinity  !  What  happened  at  the  disputation  of 
Kamieniec  has  never  transpired.  The  Talmudists 
were  accounted  as  vanquished  and  refuted.  Bishop 
Dembowski  publicly  declared  (October  14,  1757), 
that,  as  the  anti-Taunudists  had  set  down  in  writing 
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and  proved  the  chief  points  of  their  confession  of 
faith,  they  were  permitted  ev(  r)  wht  re  to  hold  dis- 
putations with  the  Talinudists.  Copies  of  the  Tal- 
mud were  ordered  to  be  confiscated,  brought  to 
Kamieniec,  and  there  publicly  burned  by  the  hang- 
man. Dembowski  was  permitted  arbitrarily  to  favor 
the  one  party  and  condemn  the  other.  The  king- 
of  Poland  and  his  minister,  Count  Briihl,  troubled 
themselves  but  little  about  inKTual  affairs,  still  less 
about  the  Jews.  I  lence  1  )(inibowski,  who  at  about 
til  at  time  was  made  archbishop  of  Lemberg,  was 
allowed  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  the  police,  and 
the  Frankists,  to  search  for  copies  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  rabbinical  writing^s  m  the  towns  of  his 
bishopric,  collect  them  at  Kamieniec,  and  drag  them 
through  the  streets  in  mockery.  Only  the  Bible 
and  the  Zohar  were  to  be  spared,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmud  persecution  under  Popes  Julius  IV  and 
Pius  V.  Nearly  a  thousand  copies  of  the_^TaImud 
were  throWnthto  a  great  pit  at  Kaimemec  ^nd^ur^ 
by  the  hangman.  Tlie  Tahnudists  could  do  nothing, 
bu^  groan,  weep,  and  proclaim  a  rigorous  ^t-day 
on  account  of  "the  burning  of  the  Torah.*'  It  was 
the  Kabbab  that  had  kindled  the  torches  for  the 
funeral  pile  of  the  Talmud.  The  decgy,  in  con- 
junction with  the  anti-Talmudists,  daily  made  domi- 
ciliary visits  into  Jewish  houses  to  confiscate  copies 
of  the  Talmud. 

To  free  themselves  and  all  other  Jews  from  the 
oft  repeated,  and  as  often  refuted,  accusation  of 
child-murder,  which  the  abject  Frankists  had  con- 
firmed, the  Jewish  Talmudists  sent  Eliakim  Selig 
(Selek)  to  Bencdiclus  XIV,  to  procure  an  official 
exposure  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  brought 
against  Jews.  Eliakim's  determination  and  persis- 
tence succeeded  in  obtaining  this  authoritative  ac- 
quittal in  Rome  at  the  end  of  1 757. 

Suddenly  Bishop  Dembowski  died  (November  17, 
1 757)  a  violent  death,  and  this  led  to  a  new  devel- 
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opment  in  the  controversy.  Persecution  of  the 
Talmudists  iminediat(  ly  ceased,  and  from  that  time 
the  Frankists  were  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  de- 
clared outlaws.  Their  beards  were  shaved  off  as  a 
mark  of  disgrace  and  to  make  them  easily  recoi^- 
nizable.  The  majority,  no  lunger  al)le  to  maintain  » 
themseives  in  Kamieniec,  ll* ;d  to  tiie  neicrhborino- 
province  of  Bessarabia.  But  they  were  even  more 
disturbed  under  Turkish  jurisdiction.  Their  perse- 
cutors informed  the  Jewish  community  of  the  arrival 
of  the  anti-Talmudists  in  their  district  and  of  their 
injuriousness  to  Judaism,  and  the  former  had  only 
to  notily  the  Pasha  and  the  Cadi  that  these  sup- 
posed Polish  Jews  were  not  under  the  protection  of 
die  Chacham  Bashi  (chief  rabbi)  of  Constantinople 
in  order  to  invite  the  Turks  to  fall  upon  the  new* 
comers  and  mercilessly  rob  and  ill-treat  them. 
In  despair  the  Frankists  wandered  restlessly  about 
the  borderlands  of  Podolia  and  Bessarabia.  At 
length  they  addressed  the  king  of  Poland^  and  im- 
plored him  to  confirm  the  privilege  tolerating  their 
worship  granted  them  by  Bishop  Dembowski.  Au* 
gustus  111,  the  weakling  and  martyr  of  the  seven 
)rears'  war,  thereupon  issued  a  decree  (June  ii, 
1 758)  permitting  the  Frankists  to  return  unmolested 
to  their  homes,  and  reside  in  Poland  wherever  they 
pleased.  The  decree  was  not  enforced  with  suffi- 
cient energy,  and  the  Frankists  continued  to  be 
persecuted  by  their  opponents  aided  by  the  nobles. 
In  their  trouble  some  of  their  body  were  sent  to  beg 
Frank,  who  had  so  long  forsaken  them,  to  assist 
them  with  his  advice.  While  affecting  to  demur,  he 
willingly  obeyed  their  call  and  repaired  again  to 
PodoHa  (January,  1759). 

With  his  appearance  the  old  game  of  intrigue 
began  once  more.  Frank  was  from  that  time  the 
life  and  soul  of  his  followers,  and  without  his  com- 
mands they  undertook  nothing.  He  saw  clearly 
that  the  hypocrisy  of  simply  declaring  that  the  anti- 
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Talmudists  believed  in  the  Trinity  must  not  be  re- 
peated, but  that  they  must  make  more  of  a  conces- 
sion to  Christianity.  By  iiis  advice  six  T  rankists, 
the  majority  foreigners,  repaired  to  Wratislav  Lu- 
bienski,  Archbishop  of  Lember|Cf,  with  the  declara- 
tion (February  20,  1 759),  "  in  the  iiame  of  theirwhoie 
body,"  that  they  were  all  willing,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  be  baptized.  In  their  petition  they  used 
phrases  savoring  of  Catholicism,  and  breathed  ven- 
geance against  their  former  co-religionists.  Lubi- 
enski  had  this  petition  of  the  Zoharitcs  printed,  in 
order,  on  the  one  hnncl,  to  proclaim  the  victory  of 
the  Church,  on  the  other,  to  keep  the  members  of 
this  sect  to  th(  irword;  but  he  did  nothing  for  them. 
Although  in  their  Catholic  and  Kabbalistic  language 
they  declared  that  they  were  languishing  for  bap- 
tism *'like  the  hart  for  the  water-brooks/'  they  did 
not  in  the  least  contemplate  an  immediate  formal 
secession  to  Christianity.  Frank,  their  leader,  whom 
they  blindly  followed,  dlid  not  consider  the  time  ripe 
for  this  extreme  measure.  He  reserved  it  to  ex- 
tort favorable  terms,  which  were  embodied  in  an 
address  presented  to  the  king  and  Archbishop 
Lubienski  (May  16,  1759)  by  two  deputies.  They 
insisted  especially  on  a  disputation  with  their  oppo- 
nents, adducing  as  a  reason,  that  they  wished  to 
show  the  world  that  they  were  led  to  embrace 
Christianity,  not  from  necessity  and  poverty,  but 
through  conviction.  They  wished,  moreover,  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  their  secret  confederates  to 
publicly  avow  themselves  believers  in  Christianity, 
which  they  would  infallibly  do  if  their  righteous 
cause  should  triumph  in  public  argument.  Finally 
they  hoped  in  this  way  to  open  the  blinded  eyes  of 
their  antai^onists.  To  this  cunningly  devised  pe- 
tition breathing  malice  against  their  enemies,  the 
king  made  no  reply,  while  Lubienski  answered 
evasively  that  he  could  only  promise  them  eternal 
salvation  if  tliey  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized; 
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the  rest  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
displayed  no  zeal  whatever  for  the  conversion  of 
diese  ragged  fellows  whom  he  believed  to  be  dis- 
semblers.  The  papal  nundo  in  Warsaw,  Nicholas 
Serra,  did  not  regard  with  favor  the  idea  of  the  con- 
version of  the  anti-Talmudists. 

The  position  of  affairs  changed,  however,  when 
Lubienski  withdrew  to  Giutscn,  his  arch-episcopal 
seat,  and  the  administrator  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Lemberg,  the  canon  De  Alikiilski,  showed  more  zeal 
for  conversion.  He  imni(  cliately  promised  the 
Frankists  to  arrange  a  religious  conference  between 
them  and  the  Talmudists,  if  they  would  exhibit  a 
sincere  desire  for  baptism.  On  this  the  deputies, 
Leb  Kr\  sa  and  Solomon  of  Rohatyn,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  body,  made  a  Catholic  confession  of 
faith  (May  25),  which  savored  of  Kabbalism:  **  the 
cross  is  tiie  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  seal 
of  the  Messiah."  It  closed  with  these  words:  "  The 
Talmud  teaches  the  use  of  the  blood  of  Christians, 
and  whosoever  believes  in  it  is  bound  to  use  this 
blood."  Thereupon  Mikulski,  without  consulting 
the  papal  nuncio  Serra,  made  arrangements  for  a 
second  disputation  in  L.emberg  (June,  1759)*  The 
rabbis  of  this  diocese  were  summoned  to  appear, 
under  pain  of  a  heavy  fine,  and  ^e  nobility  and 
clergy  were  requested  in  case  of  necessity  to  com- 
pel them.  The  nundo  Serra,  to  whom  the  Talmud- 
ists complained,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
satisfied with  the  idea  of  the  disputation,  but  did 
not  care  to  prevent  it  because  he  wished  to  learn 
with  certainty  whether  the  Tews  used  the  blood  of 
Christians.  This  appeared  to  him  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  all.  Just  at  this  time  Pope  Clement 
XIII  had  given  a  favorable  answer  on  this  question 
to  the  Jewish  deputy  Selek.  Clement  XIII  pro- 
claimed that  the  Holy  See  had  examined  the 
grounds  on  wliich  rested  the  belief  in  the  use  of 
human  blood  [or  the  feast  uf  the  Passover  and  the 
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murder  of  Christians  by  Jews,  and  that  the  Jews 
must  not  be  condemned  as  criminals  in  respect  of 
this  charge,  but  that  in  the  case  of  such  occurrences 
legal  forms  of  proof  must  be  used.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  papal  envoy  at  this  very  time,  deceived 
by  the  meanness  of  the  PVankists,  partially  credited 
the  false  accusation,  and  noiilifd  the  Curia  of  it. 

The  religious  conference  which  was  to  lead  to  the 
conversion  of  so  many  Jews,  at  first  regarded  with 
indifference,  began  to  awaken  interest.  The  Polish 
nobility  of  both  sexes  purchased  admission  cards  at 
a  high  price,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  poor  people 
who  were  to  be  baptized.  On  the  appointed  day 
the  Talmudists  and  Zoharites  were  brought  into  the 
cathedral  of  Lemberg ;  all  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
burghers  crowded  thither  to  witness  the  spectacle 
of  Jews,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  religion, 
hurling  at  each  other  accusations  of  the  most  abom** 
inable  crimes.  In  reality  it  was  the  Talmud  and  the 
Kabbala,  formerly  a  closely  united  pair  of  sisters, 
who  had  fallen  out  with  each  other.  The  disputation 
failed  miserably.  Of  the  Frankists,  who  had  boast- 
fully s^ven  out  that  several  hundreds  of  their  party 
would  attend,  only  about  ten  appeared,  the  rest 
being  too  poor  to  undertake  the  long  journey  and 
attire  themselves  decently.  Of  the  Talmudists 
forty  were  present  owing  to  their  dread  of  the 
threatened  fine.  How  Judaism  had  retrograded  in 
the  century  of  "enlightenment"  when  compared 
with  the  thirteenth  century !  At  that  time,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  the  spokesman  of  the  Jews,  Moses 
Nachmani,  proudly  confronted  his  opponents  at  the 
court  of  Barcelona,  and  ahuost  made  them  quake 
by  his  knowledge  and  firmness.  In  Lemberg  the 
representatives  of  Talmudic  Judaism  stood  awkward 
and  disconcerted,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  They 
did  not  even  understand  the  language  of  the  country 
— their  opponents,  to  be  sure,  were  in  like  case — 
and  interpreters  had  to  be  employed.    But  the 
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Catholic  clergy  in  Poland  and  the  learned  classes 
also  betrayed  tbetr  astounding  ignorance.    Not  a 
single  Pole  understood  Hebrew  or  the  language 
of  the  rabbis  sufficiently  to  be  an  impartial  witness 
of  the  dispute,  whilst  in  Germany  and  Holland 
Christians  acc^uaintcel  with  1  Icbrcw  could  be  counted 
by  hundreds.    The  Talmudists  had  a  difficult  part 
to  i>lay  in  this  religious  conference.    The  chief  thesis 
of  the  Frankists  was  that  the  Zohar  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  one  Person  of  the 
Godhead  became  incarnate.    Could  they  dare  to 
deny  tiiis  doL^Miia  absolutely  without  wounding  the 
feelings  of  the  Christians,  their  masters  ?  And 
that  leanings  toward  this  doctrine  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Zohar  they  could  not  deny.    Of  course,  they 
might  have  refuted  completely  the  false  charge  of 
using  the  blood  of  Christian  children  and  of  the 
bloodthirsty  nature  of  the  Talmud,  or  might  have 
cited  the  testimony  of  Christians  and  even  the 
decisions  of  popes.    They  were,  however,  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  their  own  suffering,  and  their 
ignorance  avenged  itself  on  them.   It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  the  Talmudic  spokesmen,  after  the 
three  days'  conference,  returned  home  ashamed  and 
confused.    Even  the  imputation  of  shedding  Chris- 
tian blood  continued  to  cling  to  their  religion.  1^ 
The  Zoharites  who  had  obtained  their  desire  were 
now  strongly  ura^ed  by  the  clergy  to  perform  their 
promise^  and  aSow  themselves  to  be  baptized. 
But  they  continued  to  resist  as  if  it  cost  uiem  a 
great  struggle,  and  only  yielded  at  the  express 
command  of  their  chief,  Frauik,  and  in  his  presence. 
The  latter  appeared  with  great  pomp,  in  magnifi- 
cent Turkish  robes,  with  a  team  of  six  horses,  and 
surrounded  by  guards  in  Turkish  dress.    He  wished 
to  impress  the  Poles.    His  was  the  strong  will  which 
led  the  Frankists,  and  which  they  implicitly  obeyed. 
Some  thousand  Zoharites  were  baptized  on  this 
occabion.    Frank  would  not  be  baptized  in  Lemberg, 
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but  appeared  suddenly,  with  dazzling  magnificence, 
in  Warsaw  (October,  1759),  arous^  the  curiosity 
of  the  Polish  capital,  and  requested  the  favor  that 
the  king  would  stand  godfather  to  him.  The  news- 
papers of  the  Polish  capital  were  full  of  accounts  of 
the  daily  baptisms  of  so  many  Jews,  and  of  the 
names  of  the  great  nobles  and  ladies  who  were  their 
godparents.  But  the  Church  could  not  rejoice  in 
her  victory.  Frank  was  watched  ¥nth  suspicion  by 
the  clergy.  They  did  not  trust  him,  and  suspected 
him  to  be  a  swindler  who,  under  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  formerly  under  that  of  Islam,  desired  to 
lay  a  part  as  the  leader  of  a  bcct.  The  mure 
Vank  reiterated  the  demand  that  a  special  tract  of 
country  be  assigned  to  him,  the  more  he  aroused 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  pursuing  selfish  aims  and 
that  baptism  had  been  but  a  uk  ans  to  an  end. 
The  Talmud  Jews  nei^lected  notliing  to  furnish 
proofs  of  his  impostures.  At  length  he  was  un- 
masked and  betrayed  by  some  of  his  Polish  followers, 
who  were  incensed  at  being  neglecLf  d  for  the  toreign 
Frankists,  and  showed  that  with  him  btjlief  in  Chris- 
tianity was  but  a  farce,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
his  followers  to  address  him  as  Messiah  and  God 
Incarnate  and  Holy  Lord.  He  was  arrested  and 
examined  by  the  president  of  the  Polish  Inquisition 
as  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer.  The  depositions 
of  the  witnesses  clearly  revealed  his  frauds,  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Czenstochow  and 
confined  in  a  convent  (March,  1760).  Only  the  fact 
that  the  king  was  his  godfather  saved  Frank  from 
being  burnt  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic  and  apostate. 
His  chief  followers  were  likewise  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  rank  and  hie  were  in  part 
condemned  to  work  on  the  fortifications  of  Czen- 
stochow, and  partly  outlawed.  Manv  Frankists 
were  obliged  to  beg  for  alms  at  the  omrdi  doors, 
and  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Polish  pop- 
ulation.  They  continued  true,  hiowever,  to  their 
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Messiah  or  Holy  Lord.  All  adverse  events  they 
accounted  for  in  the  Kabbalistic  manner:  they  had 
been  divinely  predestined.  The  cloister  of  Czen- 
stochow  they  named  mystically,  "  The  gate  of 
Rome."  Outwardly  they  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  joined  in  all  the  sacraments,  but  they 
associated  only  with  each  other,  and  like  their  Turk- 
ish comrades,  the  Donmah,  intermarried  only  with 
each  other.  The  families  descended  from  them  in 
Poland,  Wolowski,  Dembowski,  Dzalski,  are  still  at 
the  present  day  known  as  Frenks  or  Shabs.  Frank 
was  set  at  liberty  b^  the  Russians,  after  thirteen 
years*  imprisonment  m  the  fortress,  played  the  part 
of  impostor  for  over  twenty  years  elsewhere,  in 
Vienna,  BrOnn,  and  at  last  in  Offenbach ;  set  up  his 
beautiful  daughter  Eva  as  the  incarnate  Godhead, 
and  deceived  the  world  until  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
even  after  his  death ;  but  with  this  part  of  his  career 
Jewish  history  has  nothing  to  do. 

For  all  these  calamitous  events,  Jonathan  Eibe- 
schUtz  was  in  some  measure  to  blame.  The  Frank- 
ists  regarded  him,  the  ^reat  Gaon,  as  one  of  them- 
selves, and  he  did  nothing  to  clear  himself  from  the 
stigma  of  this  suspicion.  He  was  implored  to  aid 
the  Polish  Jews,  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  refuting 
the  charge  of  the  use  of  Christian  blood.  He  re- 
mained silent  as  if  he  feared  to  proVbke  the  Frank- 
ists  against  himself.  Some  of  his  followers  who  had 
warmly  upheld  him  began  to  distrust  him,  among 
them  Ezekiel  Landau,  at  that  time  chief  rabbi  of 
Prague.  Jacob  b.mden  had  won  the  day,  he  could 
flourish  over  him  the  scourge  of  his  scorn  ;  and  he 
pursued  hjm  even  beyond  the  grave  as  the  most 
abandonedbeing  who  had  ever  disgraced  Judaism. 
The  rabbinate  had  placed  itself  in  the  pillory,  and 
undermined  its  own  authority.  But  it  thereby 
loosened  the  soil  from  which  a  better  seed  could 
spring  fortli. 

Whilst  Eibeschutz  and  his  opponents  were  squab- 
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bltng  over  amulets  and  Sabbatian  heresy,  and  Jacob 
Frank  Lejbowicz  was  carrying  on  his  Zoharistic 
frauds,  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing  were  cementing 
a  league  of  friendship,  Portugal  was  extinguishing 
its  funeral  fires  for  the  Marranos,  and  in  England 
the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was 
being  seriously  discussed  in  Parliament. 
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THE  MEMOSLSSOHN  EPOCH. 

Rcnalsaaiice  of  the  Jewish  Race — Moses  Mendelssohn — His  Vouth^ 

Improves  Hebrew  Style — T  es  sing  and  Mendelssohn — en  dels - 
sohn's  Writings — ^The  Bonnet-Lavater  Controversy — K5lbele— 
The  Bttrial  Question — Rdmanis^Anonymoiis  Pubucation  of  his 
Work — Lessing's  "Nathan  the  Wise" — Mendelssohn  in 
"Nathrtn  "-  Mendelssohn's  Pentateuch— Opposition  to  it — The 
"  Berlin  Relieion  " — Montes<jujeu — Voltaire — Portuguese  Mar- 
nuios  in  Bordeaux — Isaac  Pinto — His  Defense  of  Portugtiae 
Jews— Dohm  and  Mendelssohn — Joseph  II  of  Austria — Micnaelis 
—Mendelssohn's  "Jerusalem" — Wessely;  his  Circular  Letter — 
Mendelssohn's  Death. 

Can  "a  nation  be  born  at  once" — or  can  a  people 
be  regenerated?  If  the  laboriously  constructed 
organism  of  a  nation  has  lost  vitality,  if  the  bonds 
connectintT  the  individual  parts  arc  weakened,  and 
internal  dissolution  has  st^t  in,  even  the  despotic 
will  which  keeps  the  members  in  a  mechanical  union 
being  wanting;  in  short,  if  death  comes  upon  a 
commonalty  in  its  corporate  state,  and  it  has  been 
entombed,  can  it  be  resuscitated  and  undergo  a  re- 
vival ?  This  doom  has  overtaken  many  nationalities 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  if  in  such  a 
people  a  new  birth  should  take  place,  i,e.,  a  resur- 
rection from  death  and  apparent  decomposition,  and 
if  this  should  occur  in  a  race  long  past  its  youthful 
vigor,  whose  history  has  spread  over  thousands  of 
years, — then  such  a  miracle  deserves  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration  from  every  man  who  does  not 
stolidly  overlook  what  is  marvelous. 

The  Jewish  race  has  displayed  miraculous  phe- 
nomena, not  only  in  ancient  days,  the  age  of  mira- 
cles, but  also  in  this  matter-of-fact  epoch.  A  cc^m- 
muoity  which  was  an  object  of  mockery  not  merely 
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to  the  malicious  and  ignorant,  but  almost  more  to 
benevolent  and  cultured  men;  despicable  in  its  own 
eyes  ;  admirable  only  by  reason  of  its  domestic  vir- 
tues and  ancient  memories,  both,  however,  disfigured 
beyond  recognition  by  trivial  observances;  scourging 
itself  with  bitter  irony;  of  which  a  representative 
member  could  justly  remark,  "  My  nation  has  be- 
come so  estranged  from  culture,  that  the  possibility 
of  improvement  is  doubtful" — this  community 
nevertheless  raised  itself  from  the  dust  1  It  revived 
with  marvelous  rapidity  from  its  abjection,  as  if  a 
prophet  had  called  unto  it,  "  Shake  thyself  from  the 

dust ;  arise  loose  thyself  from  the  bands 

of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zion  I "  And 
who  caused  this  revival?  One  man,  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, who  may  be  considered  the  incarnation 
of  his  race — stunted  in  form,  awkward,  timid,  stut- 
tering, ugly,  and  repulsive  in  appearance.  But 
within  this  race-deformity  breathed  a  thoughtful 
spirit,  which  only  when  misled  pursued  chimeras, 
and  lost  its  self-esteem  only  when  proscribed.  No 
sooner  did  it  understand  that  it  was  the  exponent 
of  the  truth,  than  it  dismissed  its  visionary  fancies, 
its  spirit  transfigured  the  body,  and  raised  the  bent 
form  erect,  the  hateful  characteristics  disappeared, 
and  the  scornful  nickname  of  "Jew"  was  chaoged 
almost  into  a  tide  of  honor. 

,   This  rejuvenescence. or  renaissaace^ofihe  Jewisll 
I  race,  which  may^be  unhesitatingly,  asjcribed  toMen^ 
j  'HelSsblinj^^^teworthy ,  inasmudias^e  ojrigjnator 
ATTlTT?7fr^^y^rt^nSth^f  Tnfpff''^*M^"hftr  suspected 
j  it ;  in  fact,  as  idready  remarked,  he  almost  doubted 
I  the  capacity  for  rejuvenescence  in  his  brethren.  He 
produced  this  altogether  unpremeditated  glorious 
result  not  by  means  of  his  profession  or  his  public 
position.    He  was  not  a  preacher  in  the  wilderness 
who  urged  the  lost  sons  of  Israel  to  a  change  of 
mind ;  all  his  life  he  shrank  from  direct  exercise  of 
\  influence.   Even  when  sought  after,  he  avoided 
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leadership  of  every  kind  with  the  oft-repeated  con- 
fession, that  he  was  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  office. 
Menddssohn  played  an  influential  part  without 
either  knowing  or  desiring  it:  involuntarily,  he 
aroused  the  slumbering  gemus  of  the  Jewish  race, 
which  only  required  an  impulse  to  free  itself  from 
its  constrained  position  and  develop.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  interesting,  because  it  typifij^gjhfi  histpry 
of  the  Jews  in  recent  tTmes^  when  they^raised .them- 
selves from  lowliness  ana  contempt  to^eaj^nsss, 
and^selT-cQnscIousneas. 

Moses  Mendelssohn  (bom  at  Dessau,  August, 
1728,  died  in  Berlin,  January  4, 1786)  was  as  insig- 
nificant and  wretched  an  object  as  almost  all  poor 
Jewish  children.  At  this  time  even  infants  seemed 
to  possess  a  servile  appearance.  For  quick-witted 
boys  there  was  no  period  of  youth ;  they  were  early 
made  to  shiver  and  shake  by  the  ky  breath  of 
rough  life.  They  were  thus  prematurely  awakened 
to  think,  and  hardened  for  their  struggle  with  un- 
lovely reality.  One  day  Mendelssohn,  a  weakly, 
deformed  lad  in  his  fourteenth  year,  knocked  at  the 
door  in  one  of  the  gates  of  Berlin.  A  Jewish 
watchman,  a  sort  of  police  officer,  the  terror  of  im- 
migrant Jews,  who  was  ordered  to  refuse  admission 
to  those  without  means  of  subsistence,  harslily  ad- 
dressed the  pale,  crippled  boy  seeking  admission. 
Fortunately,  he  managed  bashfully  to  stammer  out 
that  he  desired  to  enroll  himself  among  the  Talmud- 
ical  pupils  of  the  new  rabbi  of  Berlin.  This  was  a 
kind  of  recommendation,  and  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pense with  a  full  purse.  Mendelssohn  was  admit- 
ted, and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  house  of  the 
rabbi,  David  Frankel,  his  countryman  and  teacher, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  called  from  Dessau  to 
the  ral>i)inate  of  Berlin. 

He  took  an  interest  in  the  shy  youth,  allowed 
him  to  attend  his  rabbinical  lectures,  provided  for 
his  maintenance*  and  employed  him  in  copying  his 
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Commentary'  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  because 
Mendelssohn  had  inherited  a  beautiful  handwriting 
as  his  only  legacy  from  his  father,  a  writer  of  scrolls 
of  the  Law.  Even  if  Mendelssohn  learnt  from 
Frankel  nothing  besides  the  Talmud,  yet  the  latter 
exerted  a  fav  orable  influence  upon  the  mind  of  his 
disciple,  because  his  method,  exercising  itself  upon 
virgin  soil,  the  Jeruscilem  Talmud,  was  not  so  dis- 
torted, hair-splitting,  and  perverse  as  that  of  most 
expounders  of  the  Talmud,  who  made  the  crooked 
straight,  and  the  straii^ht  crooked.  Mendelssohn's 
innate  honesty  and  yearning  for  truth  were  not  sup- 
pressed or  hmdered  by  his  hrst  teacher^  and  this 
was  of  value. 

Like  the  majority  of  Talmud  disciples  (Bachurim) 
Mendelssohn  led  the  life  of  poverty  which  the 
Talmud  in  a  measure  makes  a  stipulation  for 
study : —   ^ 

"^fiat  bread  with  nit,  drink  water  by  measore.  sleep  upon  the  hard 
'  carth«  live  a  life  of  privations,  and  biuy  thyself  with  tne  Law.  V..^^ 

His  ideal  at  this  time  was  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  'l  almud.  Was  it  chance  that  im- 
planted in  Berlin  the  seed  destined  to  produce 
such  luxuriant  fruit?  Or  would  the  result  have 
been  the  same,  if  he  had  remained  with  Frankel  in 
Dessau,  or  if  the  latter  had  been  called  to  Halber- 
stadt,  or  Furth,  or  Metz,  or  Frankfort?  It  is  highly 
improbable.  Retired  though  Mendelssohn's  life  ^vas, 
yet  a  fresh  breeze  was  wafted  from  the  Prussian 
capital  into  the  narrow  chambers  of  his  Rabbinical 
studies.  With  the  accession  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  besides  war  cultivated  the  Muses 
(though  in  a  French  garb),  literary  dilettanteism* 
French  customs,  and  contempt  for  religion  began 
togprowinto  fashion  among  Berlin  Jews.  Although 
their  condition  under  Frederick  was  restricted,  yet, 
because  several  became  wealthy,  the  new  spirit  did 
not  pass  over  tfaem  without  leaving  an  tmpressioa. 
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however  Inadequate  and  superficial.  An  impulse 
towards  culture,  the  spirit  of  innovation,  and  imita- 
tion  of  Christian  habits  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. 

A  Pole  first  introduced  Mendelssohn  to  the  phil- 
osophical work  of  Maimuni,  which  for  him  and 
through  him  became  a  "  Guide  of  the  Perplexed." 
The  spirit  of  the  great  Jewish  tliinker,  whose  ashes 
had  lain  in  Palestine  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  came  upon  young  Mendelssohn,  inspired  him 
with  fresh  thoughts,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  his 
Elisha.  What  signified  to  Mendelssohn  the  long 
interval  of  many  centuries?  He  listened  to  the 
words  of  Maimuni  as  if  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
bibed his  wise  instruction  in  deep  draughts.  He 
read  this  book  again  and  ag^in,  until  he  became 
bent  by  constant  perusal  ofits  pages.  From  the 
Pole,  Israel  Zamosc,  he  also  learned  mathematics 
and  logic,  and  from  Aaron  Solomon  Gumpertz  a 
liking  for  good  literature.  Mendelssohn  learned  to 
spell  and  to  philosophize  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
ceived only  desultorv  assistance  in  both.  He  prin- 
cipally taught  and  educated  himself.  He  cultivated 
firmness  of  character,  tamed  his  passions,  and  ac« 
customed  himself,  even  before  he  knew  what 
wisdom  was,  to  live  according  to  her  rules.  In  this 
respect  also  Maimunt  was  his  instructor.  By  nature  ' 
Mendelssohn  was  violent  and  hot-tempered;  but 
he  taught  himself  such  complete  self-mastery  that, 
a  second  Hillel,  he  became  oistinguished  for  meek-f 
ness  ana  g^entleness. 

As  if  Mendelssohn  divined  it  to  be  his  mission  to 
purify  the  morals  and  elevate  the  minds  of  his 
brethren,  he,  still  a  youth,  contributed  to  a  Hebrew 
newspaper,  started  by  associates  in  sympathy  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  ennobling  the  Jews.  The 
firstlings  of  his  intellect  are  like  succulent  grass  in 
the  early  spring.  He  abandoned  the  ossified,  dis- 
torted, over-embellished  Hebrew  style  of  hia  con- 
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tempofaries,  which  had  debased  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage into  the  mere  mumbling  of  a  decrepit  tongue. 
Fresh  and  dear  as  a  mountain-stream  the  Hebrew 
out^urings  of  Mendelssohn  welled  forth.  Philos- 
oplucal-reugious  views  |)ervaded  these  early  works, 
not  only  ii^ere  he  desired  to  depict  trust  in  God 
and  the  tnefficacy  of  evil,  but  also  the  rejuvenes- 
cence of  nature  in  her  spring  vesture,  and  the 
delight  of  the  pure  mind  of  man  at  this  beautiful 
change.  The  school  of  suffering  through  which  he 
had  passed  for  so  many  years,  instead  of  dragging 
him  down,  had  awakened,  elevated,  and  ennobled 
his  spirit.  His  struggles  for  a  livelihood  ceased 
when  he  obtained  the  situation  as  tutor  in  a  rich 
family  (that  of  Isaac  Px^-rnardj,  whicli,  though  not 
ovcr-lucralivc,  sutliccd  lor  his  frugal  habits.  His 
journeyman  days  were,  however,  not  yet  at  an  end. 
The  old  and  the  new,  tradition  and  original  views 
agitated  his  mind;  clearness  and  self-consduusaess 
were  to  flow  into  it  from  another  source. 

To  the  great  minds  which  Germany  produced  in 
the  eighteenth  century  belongs  Gcuthold  Ephraim 
Lessing.  fie  was  the  first  free- thinking  man  in 
Germany,  probably  more  so  than  the  ro\al  hero 
Frederick,  who  had  indeed  liberated  himself  from 
bigotr)\  but  still  had  idols  to  whom  he  sacrificed. 
With  his  gigantic  mind,  Lessing  burst  through  all 
bounds  and  regulations  which  depraved  taste,  dry- 
as-dust  science,  haughty  orthodoxy,  and  pedantry^ 
of  every  kind  had  desired  to  set  up  and  perpetuate. 
.  The  freedom  that  Lessing  brought  to  the  Germans 
was  more  solid  and  permanent  than  that  which 
Voltaire  aroused  in  depraved  French  society  with 
his  biting  sarcasm  ;  for,  his  purpose  was  to  ennoUe, 
and  his  wit  was  only  a  means  to  this  end.  LessinTf 
wished  to  exalt  the  theatre  to  a  pulpit,  and  art  t(. 
a  religion.  Voltaire  degraded  philosophy  into  light 
gossip  for  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  an  important  moment  for  the  history  of 
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the  Jews,  when  theses  two  young-  men,  Mendelssohn 
and  Lessing,  became  acquainted.  It  is  related  that 
a  passionate  lover  of  chess,  named  Isaac  Hess, 
brought  them  togethe  r  at  the  chess-board  (1754). 
The  royal  game  united  two  monarchs  in  the  king-- 
dom  of  thou  L,^ht.  Lessing-,  the  son  of  a  pastor,  was 
of  a  democratic  nature:  he  sought  the  society  of 
outcasts,  and  those  despised  by  public  opinion.  As 
shortly  before  he  had  mixed  witii  actors  in  Leipsic, 
and  as  afterwards  he  associated  with  soldiers  in 
Breslau,  so  now  he  was  not  ashamed  to  converse  in 
Berlin  with  despised  Jews.  He  had  before  this 
dedicated  the  first-fruits  of  his  art,  which  to  him  ap- 
peared the  highest  art,  to  the  pariah  nation.  By 
his  drama,  *'  The  lews,"  he  desired  to  show  that  a 
Jew  can  be  unselfish  and  noble,  and  he  thereby 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  cultivated  Christian  cir- 
cles .  The  ideal  of  a  noble  Jew  which  Lessing  had  in 
mind  while  composing  this  drama,  he  saw  realized 
in  Mendelssohn,  and  it  must  have  pleased  him  to 
find  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  portraiture, 
and  that  reality  did  not  disprove  his  dream. 

As  soon  as  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn  became 
acquainted,  they  learned  to  respect  and  love  each 
other.  The  latter  admired  in  his  Christian  friend 
his  ability  and  unconstraint,  his  courage  and  perfect 
culture,  his  overflowing  spirit,  and  the  vigor  which 
enabled  him  to  bear  a  new  world  upon  his  broad 
shoulders ;  and  Lessing  admired  in  Mendelssohn 
nobility  of  thought,  a  yearning  for  truth,  and  firm- 
ness of  character  based  upon  a  moral  nature.  They 
were  both  so  imbued  with  lofty  nobility  of  mind 
that  the  one  prized  in  the  other  whatever  perfection 
he  could  not  attain  to  equally  with  his  friend. 
Lessing  suspected  in  his  Jewish  friend  *'a  second 
Spinoza,  who  would  do  honor  to  his  nation."  Men- 
delssohn was  completely  enchanted  by  Lessing's 
friendship.  A  friendly  look  from  him,  he  confessed, 
had  such  power  over  his  mind  that  it  banished  all 
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grief.  They  exerted  perceptible  influence  upon 
each  other.  Lessing,  at  that  time  a  mere  "  Schon- 
geist,"  as  it  was  termed,  aroused  in  Mendelssohn 
an  interest  for  iioUe  forms,  ajsthetic  culture,  poetry, 
and  art ;  the  latter  in  return  stimulated  Lessing  to 
philosophical  thought.  Thus  they  reciprocally  gave 
and  received,  the  true  relatioiibhip  in  a  worthy 
friciulship.  The  bond  of  amity  became  so  strong, 
and  united  the  two  Inends  so  sincerely,  that  it  lasted 
beyond  the  grave. 

The  stimulus  that  Mendelssohn  received  from  his 
friend  was  extraordinarily  fruitful  both  for  him  and 
for  the  Jews.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  Lessing*s  influence  was  greater  in  ennobling 
the  Jewish  race  than  in  elevatino-  the  German  peo- 
ple, due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  wvrc  more  ea^n^er 
for  study  and  more  susri^inibU^  to  culture.  All  that 
Mendelssohn  gained  l)y  intercourse  with  his  friend 
benehted  Judaism.  Through  his  friend,  who  by 
reason  of  a  genial,  sympathetic  nature  exerted 
great  attraction  upon  talented  men,  Mendelssohn 
was  introduced  into  his  circle,  learned  the  forms  of 
society,  and  threw  off  the  awkwardness  which  was 
the  stamp  of  the  Ghetto.  He  now  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  acquisition  of  an  attractive  German 
style — a  difficult  task,  as  the  German  language  was 
strange  to  him,  and  the  German  vocabulary  in  use 
among  Jews  was  antiquated  and  misleading.  Nor 
had  he  any  pattern  to  follow  ;  for,  before  Lessing 
enriched  German  style  with  his  genius,  it  was  un- 
wieldy, nigged,  and  ungracefiii.  Sut  Mendelssohn 
overcame  all  difficulties.  He  withdrew,  as  he  ex* 
pressed  it,  "  a  portion  of  his  love  from  the  worthy 
matron  (philosophy),  to  bestow  it  upon  a  wanton 
maiden  (the  so-called  SgUes-leiires.y*  Before  a 
year's  intimacy  with  Lessing  elapsed,  he  was  able 
to  compose  in  excellent  form  his  "  Philosophical 
Conversations"  (the  beginning  of  I755)f  in  which 
he,  the  Jew,  blamed  the  Germans,  because,  misap< 
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prehending  the  depth  of  their  own  genius,  they 
bore  the  yoke  of  French  taste:  ''Wul,  then,  the 
Germans  never  recognize  their  own  worth  ?  Will 
the^  always  exchange  their  gold  for  the  tinsel  of 
ftetr  neighbors?''  This  rebuke  was  applicable 
even  to  the  philosophical  monarch  Frederick  II, 
who  could  not  sufficiently  scorn  native  talent,  nor 
sufficiently  admire  that  of  foreign  lands.  The  Jew 
was  more  German  than  most  of  the  Germans  of 
his  time. 

His  patriotic  feelings  for  Judaism  did  not  suffer 
diminution  thereby ;  they  were  united  in  his  heart 
with  love  for  German  ideals.  Although  he  could 
never  overcome  his  dislike  to  Spinoza's  revolution- 
ary system,  yet  in  his  first  work  he  strove  to  save 
the  latter's  birthright  in  the  new  metaphysics.  The 
*'  Philosophical  Conversations"  Mendelssohn  handed 
to  his  friend,  with  the  jesting  remark  that  he  could 
produce  something  like  Shaftesbury,  the  English- 
man. Without  his  knowledge  Lessing  had  them 
printed,  and  thus  contributed  the  first  leaves  to  his 
friend's  crown  of  laurel.  Through  Lessing's  zeal  to 
advance  him  in  every  way,  Mendelssohn  became 
known  in  the  learned  circle  in  Berlin.  When  a 
Coffee-house  of  the  Learned,"  for  an  association 
of  about  one  hundred  men  of  science,  was  established 
in  the  Prussian  capital,  hitherto  deficient  in  literary 
interests,  the  founders  did  not  pass  over  the  young 

Jewish  p^osopher,  but  invited  him  to  join  them. 
Lvery  month  some  member  delivered  a  discourse 
upon  a  scientific  subject.  Mendelssohn,  however, 
was  prevented  from  reading  in  public  by  modesty 
and  an  imperfection  of  speech ;  he  presented  his 
contribution  in  writing.  His  essay  was  called  an 
**  Inquiry  into  Probability,"  which  must  replace  cer- 
tainty in  the  limited  sphere  of  human  knowledge. 
While  it  was  being  read  aloud,  he  was  recognized 
as  the  author,  and  was  applauded  by  the  critical 
audieiice.    Thus  Mendeksolm  was  made  a  citizen 
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in  the  republic  of  literature,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  literary  |:)rodiictions  of  the  day,  and  contributed 
to  the  Librar)^  of  the  hine  Arts,"  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  friend  Nicolai.  His  taste  became 
more  refined  every  day,  his  style  grew  nobler,  and 
his  thoughts  more  lucid.  His  method  of  presenta- 
tion was  the  more  attractive  because  he  seasoned  it 
with  incisive  wit. 

That  which  the  Tews  had  lost  through  the  abase* 
ment  of  thousandf  years  of  slavery^  Mendelssohn 
now  recovered  for  diem  in  a  short  space  of  dme. 
Almost  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Portuguese 
and  Italian  Jews,  had  lost  pure  speech,  the  first 
medium  of  intellectual  intercourse,  and  a  childish 
jargon  had  been  substituted,  which,  a  true  com- 
panion of  their  misfortunes,  appeared  unwilling  to 
forsake  them.  Mendelssohn  felt  disgust  at  the  utter 
neglect  of  language.  He  saw  that  the  Jewish  cor- 
rupt speech  contm»uted  not  a  little  to  the  "  immor- 
ality  of  the  average  man/'  and  he  hoped  for  good 
results  from  the  attention  beginning  to  be  paid  to 
pure  language.  It  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  debasement  of  language^  that  the  German  and 
Polish  Jews  had  lost  all  sense  of  form,  taste  for 
artistic  beauty,  and  aesthetic  feeling.  Oppression 
from  without  and  their  onerous  duties,  which  had 
reduced  them  to  veritable  slaves,  had  banished  from 
their  midst  these,  together  with  many  odier,  enno- 
bling influences.  Mendelssohn  recovered  these  lost 
treasures  for  his  brethren.  He  acquired  so  remark- 
able a  sense  for  the  beautiful,  that  he  was  afterwards 
recognized  by  the  Gennans  as  a  judge  in  questions 
of  taste.  The  perverse  course  of  study  pursued  by 
the  Jews  since  the  fourteenth  century  had  blunted 
their  minds  to  simplicity.  They  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  all  that  was  artificial*  distorted,  super- 
cunningly  wrought,  and  to  subtleties,  that  the  sim- 
ple, unadorned  truth  became  worthless,  if  not  childish 
and  ridiculous,  in  thdr  ^es.  Their  train  of  thought 
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was  mostly  perverted,  uncultivated,  and  defiant  of 
logical  discipline.  He  who  in  a  short  time  was  to 
restore  their  youthful  strength,  so  schooled  himself 
that  twisted  methods  and  thoughts  became  repug- 
nant to  him.  With  his  refined  appreciation  for  the 
simple,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  he  acquired  a 
profound  understanding  of  biblical  literature,  whose 
essence  is  simplicity  and  truth.  Through  the  close 
layers  of  musty  rubbish,  with  which  conunentaries 
and  super-conunentaries  had  encumbered  it,  he  pen- 
etrated to  the  innermost  core,  and  was  able  to 
cleanse  the  beautiful  picture  from  dust,  and  to  under- 
stand and  render^comprehensible  the  ancient  Rev- 
elation as  if  it  were  a  new  one.  Though  not  gifted 
with  the  ability  of  expressing  his  thoughts  poetically 
or  rythmically,  he  had  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
poetic  beauties  of  every  literature,  espeaally  of  those 
in  the  holy  language.  And  what  formed  the  crown- 
ing-point of  these  attainments  was,  that  his  moral 
views  were  characterized  by  extreme  delicacy ;  he 
was  painfully  conscientious  and  truthful,  as  if  there 
flowed  through  his  veins  the  blood  of  a  long  series 
of  noble  ancestors,  who  had  chosen  for  dieir  life's 
task  all  that  is  honorable  and  worthy.  Almost 
childlike  modesty  adorned  him,  modesty  quite  re- 
mote however  uom  self-despising  subservience. 
He  combined  in  himself  so  many  innate  and  hardly 
acquired  (^ualitiesy  that  he  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  caricatures  wUch  German  and  Polish  Jews 
of  the  time  presented.  There  was  but  one  feeling 
wanting  in  Mendelssohn — and  this  deficiency  was 
detrimental  to  the  near  future  of  Judaism.  He 
lacked  an  appreciation  for  history,  for  things  petty 
on  close  view,  but  great  in  perspective,  for  the  comic 
and  tragic  course  of  the  human  race  during  the 
progress  of  time.  "What  do  I  know  of  history!** 
he  observed,  in  half-apologetic, half-scornful  tones; 

whatever  is  called  history,  political  history,  history 
of  philosophers,  I  cannot  understand."    He  shared 
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this  deficiency  with  his  prototype  Maimuni,  and 
infected  his  surroundings  with  it. 

Some  of  his  brilliant  <:|ualities  shone  out  from 
Mendelssohn's  eyes  and  features,  and  won  him  more 
hearts  than  if  he  had  striven  to  gain  them.  Curiosity 
about  *'  this  Jew  "  began  to  be  aroused  even  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  considered 
the  embodiment  of  ^visdom.  The  dauntless  Lessing 
infused  such  courage  into  him,  that  he  ventured  to 
criticise  in  a  periodical  the  poetical  works  of  the  Prus- 
sian sovereign,  and  gently  hint  at  their  faults  ( 1 760). 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  regarded  verse-making 
as  poetr)^  and  dogmatism  as  philosophy,  worshiped 
the  Muse  in  the  court  language  of  the  day,  thor- 
oughly despised  the  German  tongue,  at  this  time 
pregnant  with  real  poetry,  and  mocked  at  intellectual 
treasures  sacred  to  solid  thinkers.  Mendelssohn, 
the  Jew,  felt  hurt  at  the  king's  hatred  of  German,  as 
well  as  by  his  superficial  jod^^ments.  However,  as 
one  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  monarchs,  he  cleverly, 
through  the  trumpet  of  praise,  emitted  a  soft  note 
of  blame,  clear  enough  to  the  acute  reader. 

Skilltuily  as  Mendelssohn  Iiad  concealed  his  cen- 
sure of  the  king,  yet  a  malicious  courtier,  the 
preacher  Justi,  discovered  it,  and  also  the  name  of 
the  fault-finder,  and  denounced  him,  *'a  Jew,  who 
had  thrown  aside  all  reverence  for  the  most  sacred 
person  of  His  Majesty  in  insolent  criticism  of  his 
poetry."  Suddenly,  Mendelssohn  received  a  harsh 
command  to  appear  on  a  Saturday  at  Sans-Souci ; 
an  act  in  accordance  with  the  coarseness  of  the  age. 
Full  of  dread,  Mendelssohn  made  his  way  to  Pots- 
dam to  the  royal  castle,  was  examined,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  disrespectful  criti- 
cism. He  admitted  his  offense,  and  excused  him- 
self with  the  observation,  that  "he  who  makes 
verses,  plays  at  nine-pins,  and  he  who  plays  at  nine- 
pins, be  he  monarch  or  peasant,  must  be  satisfied 

with  the  judgment  of  the  boy  who  has  charge  of  the 
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bowls  as  to  the  merit  of  his  playini^."  Frederick 
was  no  doubt  ashamed  to  punish  the  Jewish  reviewer 
for  his  subtle  criticism  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
cynics  of  his  court,  and  thus  Mendelssohn  escaped 
untouched. 

Fortune  was  extraordinarily  favorable  to  this 
man,  unwittingly  the  chief  herald  of  the  future.  It 
gave  him  warm  friends,  who  found  true  delight  in 
exalting  him,  though  a  Jew,  in  public  opinion.  It 
secured  for  him  a  not  brilliant,  yet  fairly  inch  pen- 
dent situation  as  book-keeper  in  thc^  house  where 
he  had  hitherto  held  the  toilsome  position  of  resi- 
dent tutor.  It  bestowed  on  him  a  trusty,  tender, 
and  simple  life  companion,  who  surrounded  him 
with  tokens  ot  devoted  love.  Fortime  soon  pro- 
cured a  great  triumph  for  him.  1  he  Berlin  Acad- 
emy had  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  upon  the 
subject,  "Are  philosophical  (metaphysical)  truths 
susceptible  of  mathematical  demonstration?" 
Modestly  Mendelssohn  set  to  work  to  solve  this 

Eroblem.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  guild  of  the 
sarned,  had  not  learnt  his  alphabet  untifgrown  up, 
at  an  age  when  conventionally  educated  youths 
have  their  heads  crammed  with  Ladn.  When  he 
became  aware  that  his  friend,  the  young,  highly- 
promising  scholar  Thomas  Abt,  was  also  a  compet- 
itor, he  almost  lost  courage,  and  desired  to  with-  ^ 
draw.  Still  his  work  gained  the  prize  (June,  1 765),* 
not  alone  over  Abt,  but  even  over  Kant,  whose 
essay  received  only  honorable  m'ehtioftr — Mendels- 
sohn obtained  the  prize  of  fifty  ducats  and  the  ^ 
medal.  The  Jew,  the  tradesman,  had  defeated  his 
rivals  of  the  learned  guild.  Kant's  disquisition 
went  deeper  into  the  question,  but  that  of  Mendels- 
sohn had  the  advantas;e  of  deamess  and  compre- 
hensibility.  "  He  had  torn  the  thorns  from  the 
roses  of  philosophy."  Compelled  to  acquire  each 
item  of  his  knowledge  by  great  labor,  and  having 
only  with  dtificulty  become  conversant  with  the 
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barbarous  dialect  of  the  schools,  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  dry  formulae,  hut  exerted  himself  to 
render  intelligible,  both  for  liimself  and  others, 
metaphysical  conceptions  and  truths.  This  circum- 
stance gained  him  the  vie  tory  over  his  much  pro- 
founder  opponent.  His  essay,  which  together  with 
that  of  Kant  was  translated  into  French  and  Latin 
at  the  expense  of  the  Academy,  earned  for  him  as- 
sured renown  in  the  learned  world,  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  prize-winner  was  a 
Jew. 

In  the  same  year  (October,  i  763),  he  received  a 
distinction  from  King  Frederick,  characteristic  of 
the  low  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Prussia.  This 
honor  was  the  privilege  of  being  a  protected  jew 
(Schutz-Jii(I(  ),  I.  e.,  the  assurance  that  he  would  not 
some  fine  day  be  expelled  from  Berlin.  Hitherto, 
he  had  been  tolerated  in  Ijerhn  only  as  a  retainer 
of  his  employer.  The  philosophical  King  Freder- 
ick sympathized  with  the  antipathy  of  his  illustrious 
enemy  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Jews,  and  issued  anti- 
Jewish  laws  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  boastful  of  its  human- 
ity. He  wished  to  see  the  Jews  of  his  dominions 
diminished  in  number,  rather  than  increased. 
Frederick's  "general  privilege"  for  the  Jews  was 
an  insult  to  the  age.  Marquis  d*Argent»  one  of 
Frederick's  French  courtiers,  who  in  his  naivet6 
could  not  conceive  that  a  wise  and  learned  man  like 
Mendelssohn  might  any  day  become  liable  to  be 
driven  out  of  Berlin  by  the  brutal  police,  urged 
Mendelssohn  to  sue  for  the  privilege  of  protection, 
and  the  king  to  grant  it.  However,  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  dry  official  document  granting  it 
reached  him.  At  last  Mendelssohn  became  a 
Prussian  "  Schutz-Jude." 

The  philosophical  "  Schutz-Jude  "  of  Berlin  now 
won  great  success  with  a  work,  which  met  with  al- 
most rapturous  admiratioa  from  his  contemporaries 
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in  all  classes  of  society.  Two  decades  later  this 
production  was  already  obsolete,  and  at  the  present 
day  has  only  literary  value.  Nevertheless,  when  it 
appeared,  it  justly  attained  great  importance. 
Mendelssohn  had  hit  upon  the  exact  moment  to 
bring  it  forward,  and  he  became  one  of  the  cele- 
brities of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  almost  six- 
teen centuries  Christianity  had  educated  the  nations 
of  Europe,  governed  them,  and  almost  surfeited 
them  with  belief  in  the  supernatural,  it  had  em- 
ployed all  available  means  to  effect  its  ends,  and 
finally,  when  the  tliinkers  awakened  from  their 
slumber  induced  by  its  lullabies,  to  inquire  into  the 
certainty  secured  by  this  announcement  of  salva- 
tion which  promised  so  much,  serious  people  said 
with  regret — whilst  sceptics  chuckled  with  brutal 
delight — ^that  it  offered  delusive  fancies  in  the  place 
of  truth. 

In  serious  compositions,  or  in  satires,  the  French 
thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  whole  body 
of  Materialists — had  revealed  the  hollowness  of  the 
doctrine,  in  which  the  so-called  civilized  peoples 
had  found  comfort  and  tranquillity  for  many  cen* 
turies.  The  world  was  deprived  of  a  God,  the 
heavens  were  enshrouded  in  mist;  all  that  had 
hitherto  seemed  firm  and  incapable  of  being  dis- 
placed was  turned  topsy-turvy.  The  doctrine  of 
Jesus  had  lost  its  power  of  attraction,  and  become 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  earnest  and  thoughtful 
to  the  level  of  childish  fables.  Infidelity  had  be- 
come a  fashion.  With  the  undeifying  of  Jesus 
appeared  to  go  hand-in-hand  the  dethronement  of 
God,  and  doubt  of  the  important  dogma  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  Christian  theology  had 
borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy  and,  as  always, 
adorning  itself  with  strange  feamers»  had  claimed 
as  its  original  creation.  Thereupon  depended  not 
merely  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, but  also  the  practical  morals  of  the  present* 
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If  the  soul  is  mortal  and  transient,  tlicy  thought  In 
the  eii;hteenth  century,  then  the  acts  of  man  are  of 
no  consequence !  Whether  he  be  good  or  evil, 
virtuous  or  criminal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave 
there  was  no  retribution.  Thus,  after  the  long* 
dream  of  many  centuries,  the  civilized  portion  of 
mankind  again  fell  into  the  despondency  prevalent 
in  the  Roman  society  of  the  empire ;  they  were 
without  God,  without  support,  without  moral  free- 
dom, without  stimulus  to  a  virtuous  life.  Man  had 
been  degraded  to  a  complicated  machine. 

Mendelssolm  was  also  biased  by  the  prejudice 
that  the  dignity  of  man  stands  and  falls  with  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  1  le  there- 
fore undertook  to  restore  this  belief  to  the  cultured 
world,  to  discover  again  the  lost  truth,  to  establish 
it  so  firmly  and  ward  off  materialistic  attacks  upon 
it  so  decisively,  that  the  dying  man  should  calmly 
look  forward  to  a  blissful  future  and  to  felicity  in 
the  after-life.  He  composed  a  dialogue  call<  d 
"Phaedon,  or  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  It  was 
to  be  a  popular  book,  a  new  doctrine  of  salvation 
for  the  unbelieving  or  sceptical  world.  Therefore 
he  gave  to  his  dialogue  an  easily  comprehensible, 
attractive  style,  after  the  pattern  of  Plato's  dialogue 
of  the  same  name,  from  which  he  copied  also  the 
external  form.  But  Plato  supplied  him  with  the 
mere  form,  Mendelssohn  caused  his  Socrates  to 
give  utterance  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  through  the  mouth  of  his  pupil,  Phaedon. 

His  starting-point,  in  proving  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  sOul,  is  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  God,  of  which  he  has  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty. The  soul  is  the  work  of  God,  just  as  the 
body  is;  the  body  does  not  actually  perish  after 
dissolution,  but  is  transformed  into  other  elements ; 
much  less,  then,  can  the  soul,  a  simple  essence,  be 
decomposed,  and  perish.  Further.  God  has  ac- 
quainted the  soul  with  the  idea  of  inunortalityt  has 
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implanted  it  in  the  soul.  Can  He,  the  Benevolent 
and  True  One,  practice  deception  ? 

"If  our  sold  were  mortal,  then  reeton  would  be  a  dream,  which 

Jupiter  has  sent  us  that  we  may  forget  our  miser}^ ;  and  WtWOidd  be 

created  like  the  beasts,  only  lo  seek  iood  and  die." 

Every  thought  inborn  in  man  must  for  that  reason 
be  true  and  real. 

In  demonstrating  the  doctrine  of  immortaiity, 
Mendelssohn  had  another  noble  purpose  in  view. 
He  thought  to  counteract  the  malady  of  talented 
youths  of  the  day,  the  Jcrusalem-Werthcrs,  who, 
without  a  cfoal  for  their  endeavors,  excluded  from 
political  and  elevating  public  activity,  lost  in  whim- 
sical sentimentaUty  and  self-created  pain,  sank  to 
thoughts  of  suicide,  which  they  carried  out,  unless 
courage,  too,  was  sicklied  over.  Mendelssohn, 
therefore,  in  his  "  Ph^edon  "  sought  to  inculcate  the 
conviction,  that  man,  with  his  immortal  soul,  is  a  pos- 
session of  God,  and  has  no  manner  of  right  to  decide 
arbitrarily  about  himself  and  his  life,  or  about  the 
separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body — feeble  argu- 
mentation, but  suiiiicient  for  that  weakly»  effeminate 
generation. 

With  his  "  Phaedon,"  Mendelssohn  attained  more 
than  he  had  intended  and  expected,  viz.,  **  conviction 
of  the  heart,  warmth  of  feeling,"  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  "  Phsedon  "  was  the  most  pop- 
ular book  of  its  time,  and  was  perused  with  heart 
and  soul.  In  two  years  it  ran  through  three  editions* 
and  was  immediately  translated  into  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  also  into  Hebrew.  Theologians, 
philosophers,  artists,  poets,  such  as  Herder,  Gleim» 
and  Goethe,  then  but  a  youth,  statesmen,  and  princes 
— men  and  women — were  edified  by  it,  reanimated 
their  depressed  religious  courage,  and,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which_would  to-day  appear  absurd,  thanked 
the  Tew^h  sage  who  had  restored  to  them  that 
Gomrairtwhich  Christianity  no  longer  afforded.  The 
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deliverance  by  Mendelssohn,  the  Jew,  was  as  joy- 
fully welcomed  by  the  world  grown  pagan,  as  in 
an  earlier  epoch  that  effected  by  the  Jews,  Jesus  and 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  was  welcomed  by  the  heathens. 
His  contemporaries  were  delightird  both  with  the 
contents  and  the  form,  with  tlie  glowing,  fresh,  vig- 
orous style,  a  happy,  artistic  imitation  of  Plato's 
dialogues.  From  all  sides  letters  of  congratulation 
poured  in  upon  the  modest  author.  Everyone  of 
the  hterary  guild  who  passed  tlirough  Berlin  eagerly 
sought  out  the  Jewish  Plato,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
celebrities  of  the  Prussian  capital,  to  have  a  word 
with  him.  The  I  )uke  of  Brunswick  seriously  thought 
of  securing  the  services  of  Mendelssohn  for  his 
state.  The  Prince  of  Lippe-Schaumburg  treated 
him  as  a  bosom  friend.  The  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  proposed  him  as  a  member.  But  King 
Frederick  struck  the  name  of  Mendelssohn  off  the 
list,  because,  as  it  was  said,  he  desired  at  the  same 
time  to  have  the  Empress  Catherine  admitted  into 
the  learned  body,  and  she  would  be  insulted  in  hav- 
ing a  Jew  as  a  companion.  Two  Benedictine  friars 
-^ne  from  the  convent  of  Peter,  near  Erfurt,  the 
other  from  the  convent  of  La  Trappe — addressed 
Mendelssohn,  the  Jew,  as  the  adviser  of  their  con- 
science, for  instruction  in  moral  and  philosophical 
conduct.  The  book  *•  Phaedon/'  out  of  date  in  twenty 
vears,  as  remarked  above,  raised  its  author  to  the 
height  of  fame.  He  was  fortunate,  because  he  in- 
troduced it  to  the  world  exactly  at  the  right  moment. 

An  incident  vexatious  in  itself  served  to  exalt 
Mendelssohn  to  an  extraordinaiy  degree  in  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  mvest  him  with  the 
halo  of  martyrdom.  John  Caspar  Lavater,  an 
evang^ical  minister  of  Zurich,  an  enthusiast  who 
afterwards  joined  the  Jesuits,  thought  that  he  had 
found  in  Mendelssohn's  intellectual  countenance  a 
confirmation  of  his  deceptive  art,  the  reading  of  the 
character  and  talents  oif  n  man  from  his  features. 
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Lavater  asserted  that  in  every  line  of  Mendelssohn's 
face  the  unprejudiced  could  at  once  rccoLrnizc  the 
soul  of  Socrates.  He  was  completely  enchanted 
with  Mendelssohn's  head,  raved  about  it,  desiring- 
to  possess  a  well-executed  model,  in  order  to  luring 
honor  upon  his  art.  Mendelssohn  having  caus('d  his 
Phitdon  to  speak  in  so  Greek  a  fashion  that  no  one 
could  have  recog-nlzed  the  author  as  a  Jew,  Lavater 
arrived  at  the  fantastic  conclusion  that  Mendelssohn 
had  become  entirely  estranged  from  his  religion. 
Lavater  had  learned  that  certain  Berlin  Jews  were 
indifferent  to  Judaism,  and  forthwith  reckoned  Men- 
delssohn amongst  their  number.  There  was  the 
additional  fact  that,  in  a  conversation  reluctantly 
entered  upon  with  Lavater»  Mendelssohn  had  pro> 
nounced  calm,  sober  judgment  upon  Christianity, 
and  had  spoken  with  a  certain  respect  of  Jesus» 
though  with  the  reservation,  "  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
had  desired  to  be  considered  only  a  virtuous  man.*' 
TKl5""C3Cprc5sioh  appeared  to  Lavater  the  dawning 
of  grace  and  belief.  What  if  this  great  man,  this 
incarnation  of  wisdom,  who  had  become  indifferent 
towards  Judaism,  could  be  won  over  to  Christianity  I 
This  was  the  train  of  thought  which  arose  in  Lava- 
ter's  mind  after  reading  Phaedon."  Ingenuous  or 
cunning,  he  spread  his  net  for  Mendelssohn,  and 
thus  showed  how  ignorant  he  was  of  his  true  char- 
acter. About  this  time,  a  Geneva  professor,  Caspar 
Bonnet,  had  written  in  French  a  weak  apology,  en- 
titled "  Investigation  into  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Unbelievers."  This  work.  Lavater 
translated  into  German,  and  sent  to  Mendelssohnt 
with  an  awkward  dedication,  which  looked  like  a 
snare  (September  4,  1 769).  Lavater  solemnly  ad- 
jured him  to  refute  publicly  Bonnet's  proofs  of 
Christianity,  or,  if  he  found  them  correct,  to  do 
'*what  sagacity,  love  of  truth,  and  honesty  would 
naturally  dictate,  what  a  Socrates  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  read  this  treatise,  and  found  it  unanswer- 
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able."  If  Lavater  had  been  really  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  as  he  prided  himself,  he 
would  have  understood  that,  even  if  MendeLssohn 
had  severed  all  connection  with  Judaism,  Christianity 
was  still  more  repugnant  to  him,  and  that  sagacity, 
that  is  to  say,  regard  to  profit  and  the  advantages 
of  a  pleasant  existence,  was  altogether  lacking  in 
bi^  character.  Lavater  did  not  desire  to  expose 
him  before  the  public,  but  he  wished  to  create  a  sen- 
sation, without  thinking  what  pain  he  was  causing 
the  shy  scholar  of  Berlin. 

Mendelssohn  later  had  reason  to  thank  Lavater 
for  having  through  thoughtlessness  or  pious  cunning 
drawn  him  out  of  his  diffidence  and  seclusion.  Men- 
delssohn had  indeed  expressed  his  relations  to 

JIudaism  and  his  co-rdigionists  so  vaguely  that  on- 
ookers  mieht  have  been  misled.  In  public  life  he 
was  a  phifosopher  and  an  elegant  writer,  who  rep- 
resented the  principles  of  humanity  and  good  taste» 
and  apparently  did  not  trouble  about  his  race.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  Ghetto  he  ^as.AJStrictly.ox&o- 
dox  Jew,~  who*,  apparently  unconcerned  about-th^ 
laws  of  beauty,  joined  in  the  observance  of  every 

i^iolis  custom.  Self-contained  and  steadfast  thougn 
le  was  in  reality,  he  seemed  to  be  a  twofold  per- 
sonality, revealing  the  one  or  the  other  as  he  was 
in  Christian  or  m  Jewish  society.  He  could  not 
stand  up  in  defense  of  Judaism  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  aifronttne  Christianity  by  his  philosophical 
convictions,  and,  on  the  other,  showing,  if  ever  so 
lightly,  his  dissatisfiaction  with  the  chaotic  traditions 
of  the  synagogue,  and  so  offending  the  sensibility 
of  his  co-religionists  and  quarreling  with  them. 
Neither  of  these  courses,  owing  to  his  peace-loving 
character,  entered  his  mind.  He  would  have  been 
able  to  pass  his  life  in  an  attitude  of  silence,  if  Lav- 
ater*s  rude  importunity  had  not  dragged  him  out  of 
this  false  position,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  man 
with  a  mission,   Painftu  as  it  was  to  reveal  his  in- 
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nermost  thoughts  upon  Judaism  and  Christianitv,  he 
could  not  hold  his  peace  at  this  challenge,  witnout 
being  considered  a  coward  even  by  his  friends. 
These  reflections  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and 
caused  him  to  take  up  the  glove* 

He  skillfully  carried  on  the  contest  thus  forced 
upon  him,  and  was  ultimately  victorious.  At  the 
end  of  1769,  in  a  public  letter  addressed  to  Christ- 
endom and  Lavater,  its  representative,  Mendels- 
sohn in  the  mildest  form  wrote  most  cutting  truths, 
whose  utterance  in  former  times  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  bloodshed  or  the  stake.  Mendelssohn 
had  examined  his  religion  since  the  days  of  his 
youth,  and  found  it  true.  Philosophy  and  Se/Zes- 
leiiw  had  with  him  never  been  an  end,  but  the 
means  to  prepare  him  for  testing  Judaism.  He 
could  not  possibly  expect  advantage  from  adher- 
ence to  it;  and  as  for  pleasur^^ 

"O  my  worthy  friend,  the  position  assigned  to  my  co-religionists* 
ill  civil  life  is  so  far  removed  from  all  free  exercise  of  spiritual  pow- 
ers, that  one's  satisfaction  is  not  increased  by  learning^  the  true  rights' 
dr  man.   He  who  Icnows  the  state  in  which  we  now  are,  and  tuisai 
hnmase  heart,  will  imdantaiid  more  than  I  cao  exprese." 

If  the  exammation  of  Judaism  had  not  produced 
results  favorable  to  it,  what  would  have  chained  him 
to  a  religion  so  intensely  and  universally  despised, 
what  could  have  prevented  him  from  leaving  it? 
Fear  of  his  co-religionists,  forsooth  ?  Their  secular 
power  was  too  insignificant  to  do  any  harm. 

**1  do  not  deny  that  I  have  noticed  in  my  religion  certain  htonanV 

additions  and  abuses,  such  as  every  religion  accepts  in  course  of  \ 
time,  which  unfortunately  dim  its  splendor.    But  of  the  essentials  of 
mv  iaiih  1  am  so  firmly  and  indisputably  assured,  that  i  cali  God  to 
witness  that  I  will  adhere  to  my  fundamental  creed  as  long  as  my  ^ 
soul  does  not  assume  another  nature." 

He  was  as  opposed  to  Christianity  as  ever,  for  \ 
the  reason  which  he  had  communicated  to  Lavater  j 
verbally,  and  which  the  latter  should  not  have  con- 
cealed,  namely,  that  its  founder  had  declared  him-  1 
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"Yd.  lor  my  part.  Jodabm  might  hm  been  utterly  croiliid  ii 

svery  polemical  text-book,  and  triumphantly  arraigned  in  erery 
school  composition,  without  my  ever  entering  into  a  controversy 
about  it   without  the  tiiglitett  eoiitnidicdOK  Train  me,  any  scholar 

or  any  sciolist  in  subjects  R  ihbinic  i. light  have  constructed  for  himself 
and  his  readers  the  most  r  i  iiculous  \  lew  of  Judaism  out  of  worthless 
books  which  no  rational  jew  reads,  or  knows  ot  The  contemptible 
Opinion  held  of  Jews  I  would  desire  to  shame  by  virtue,  not  by  con* 
troversy.  ]\!y  relij:^ion,  my  philosophy,  and  mv  status  in  civil  hfe  are 
the  waghtiest  arguments  for  avoiding  all  religious  discussion,  and 
for  jweting  in  pubHe  writings  oC  tratht  equally  importnot  to  al 

Judaism  was  binding  only  tipon  the  conorre^tion 
of  Jacob.  It  desired  proselytes  so  littU:,  that  the 
rabbis  had  ordained  thnt  an)-  person  who  offered  to 

unite  himself  to  this  reiigioa  was  to  be  dissuaded 
from  his  design. 

*'The  religion  of  my  iatlieis  does  not  eno  to  be  spread  abrand; 

we  are  not  to  send  missiufis  to  the  two  Indies  or  to  GrL-rnlanct,  to 
preach  our  belief  to  remote  ni'inns.  I  have  the  gooi  fortune  to 
possess  as  friends  many  txceilcnt  mcii  not  of  my  creed.  We  love 
each  other  dearly,  and  never  have  I  said  in  my  lieart,  *What  a  pity 
for  that  beautiful  soul!'  It  is  possible  for  me  to  recognize  national 
prejudices  and  erroneous  religwut  opinions  among  my  felloW'Citi« 
sens,  and  nemthdess  feel  constrained  to  remain  sUent,  if  these 
errors  do  not  directly  affect  natural  relijg^on  or  natural  law  (morality), 
but  are  only  accidentally  connecter!  with  the  advancement  of  poo'K 
It  is  true  that  the  morality  ot  our  acuons  does  not  deserve  the  name, 
if  based  upon  error.  ....  Bat  as  long  as  truth  is  not  recognized, 
as  long-  as  it  dop'^  no*  become  nn'ioni!,  so  as  to  work  ns  powerful  an 
efiect  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  peoole  as  ing^rained  prejudice,  the 
latter  most  be  almost  sacred  to  every  mend  of  virtue.  Tlieio  are  the 
reasons  that  fsligion  nad  pliilonophy  givo  no  to  ihnn  religioitt 
diaputes.** 

Besides,  being  a  Jew,  he  had  to  be  content  with 
toleration,  because  in  other  countries  even  this  was 
denied  his  race.  "  Is  it  not  forbidden,  according  to 
the  laws  of  your  native  city,"  he  ask  Lavater, 
•'for  vour  circumcised  friend  even  to  visit  you  in 
Ziiricn?"  The  French  work  of  Bonnet  he  did  not 
find  so  convincing,  he  said,  as  to  cause  his  convic- 
tions to  waver;  he  had  read  better  defenses  of 
Christianity  written  by  Englishmen  and  Germans; 
also  it  was  not  original,  but  borrowed  from  German 
writings.    The  arguments  were  so  feeble  and  so 
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little  tending  to  prove  Christianity  that  any  relig- 
ion could  be  equally  well  or  badly  defended  by  them. 
If  Lavater  thought  that  a  Socrates  coiikl  have  been 
convinced  oi  the  triirh  of  Christianity  by  this  treat- 
ise, he  only  showed  wiiat  power  prejudice  exerts 
over  reason. 

If  the  evangelical  conslstor>',  before  whom  Men- 
delssohn offered  to  lay  his  letter  tor  censorship  be- 
fore printing  it,  did  not  regret  granting  him  per- 
mission to  print  whatever  he  pleased, "  because  they 
knew  his  wisdom  and  modesty  to  be  such  that  he 
would  write  nothing  that  might  give  public  offense," 
still  he  undoubtedly  did  give  offense  to  many  pious 
persons. 

Mendelssohn's  epistle  to  Lavater  naturally  made 
a  great  sensation.  Since  the  appearance  of  Phae- 
don,  he  belonged  to  the  select  band  of  authors 
whose  works  every  cultivated  person  felt  obliged  to 
read.  Besides  it  happened  that  the  subject  of  the 
controversy  was  attractive  at  the  time.  The  free- 
thinkers— by  no  means  few  at  this  time — were  glad 
that  at  last  some  one,  a  Jew  at  that,  had  ventured 
to  utter  a  candid  word  about  Christianity.  Owing 
to  his  obtrusiveness  and  presumptuous  advocacy  of 
Christianity.  Lavater  had  many  enemies.  These 
read  Mendelssohn's  clever  reply  to  the  zealous  con- 
versionist  with  mischievous  delight.  The  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunswick,  who,  as  said  above,  was 
charmed  with  Mende1?;«^ohn,  expressed  (January  2, 
1770)  liis  admiration,  tliat  he  had  spoken  "  with  such 
;rreat  tact  and  so  high  a  degree  of  humanitarianism 
Lipon  these  nice  questions.  Bonnet  himself,  less 
objectionable  than  his  servile  flatterer,  admitted  the 
justice  of  Mendelssohn's  cause,  and  complained  of 
Lavater*s  injudicious  zeal.  A  letter  of  his  dated 
January  12,  1770,  was  almost  a  triumph  for  Men- 
delssohn. He  said  that  his  dissertation,  with  which 
Lavater  had  desired  to  convert  the  Jew,  had  not 
been  addressed  to  the  honorable  "  House  of  facob/' 
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for  whidi  his  heart  entertained  the  sincerest  and 
warmest  wishes ;  much  less  had  it  been  his  inten- 
tion to  give  the  Jewish  philosopher  a  iavorable 
opinion  of  Christianity.  He  was  fuU  of  admiration 
for  the  urisdom,  the  moderation,  and  the  abilities  of 
the  famous  son  of  Abraham.  He  indeed  desired 
him  to  investigate  Christianity,  as  it  could  only  gain 
by  being  subjected  to  a  dose  inquiry  by  the  wise 
son  of  Mendel.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  into 
Lavater's  mistakes,  and  make  it  burdensome  for 
him.  However,  in  spite  of  his  virtuous  indignation, 
Bonnet  perpetrated  a  bit  of  knavery  against  Men- 
delssohn. Lavater  himself  was  obliged  in  a  letter 
to  publicly  beg  Mendelssohn's  pardon  for  having 
laced  him  in  so  awkward  a  position,  entreating 
im  at  the  same  time  to  attest  that  he  had  not  in- 
tentionally been  guilty  of  any  indiscretion  or  per- 
fidy. Thus  Mendelssohn  had  an  opportunity  of 
acting  magnanimously  towards  his  opponent.  ()a 
the  subject  proper  under  dispute,  however,  lie  re- 
mained firm ;  he  did  not  surrender  an  iota  of  his 
Judaism,  not  even  its  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
peculiarities,  and  with  every  step  his  courage  grew. 

Mendelssohn  did  not  wish  to  let  pass  this  pro- 
pitious opportunity  of  glorifying  Judaism,  whicli  was 
so  intensely  contemned,  and  make  it  clear  that  it 
was  in  no  way  opposed  to  reason.  Despite  the 
warnings  of  timid  Jews,  to  allow  tlie  controversy  to 
lapse,  so  as  not  to  stir  up  persecutions,  he  pointed 
out  with  growing  boldness  the  chasm  which  Chris- 
tianity had  dug  between  itself  and  reason,  whereas 
Judaism  in  its  essence  was  in  accord  with  reason. 
"The  nearer  I  approach  this  so  highly-esteemed 
religion,"  he  wrote  in  his  examination  of  Bonnet's 
"  Palingenesie,"  "  the  more  abhorrent  is  it  to  my 
reason."  It  afforded  him  especial  delight  when 
strictly  orthodox  Christians  thought  that  they  were 
abusing;  Judaism  by  declaring  it  to  be  equivalent  to 
natural  religion  (Deism). 
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'■Blened  be  God,  who  has  given  unto  us  the  doctrine  of  truth.  We 
have  no  dogmas  contrary  to,  or  beyond  reason.  We  add  nothing, 
except  commandments  and  statutt^s,  to  natural  religion  ;  but  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  our  religion  rest  upon  the  basis  of  understantl- 
ing."  "  This  is  our  glory  and  our  pride,  and  all  the  writiiiga  ul  our 
sages  are  full  of  it" 

Frankly  Mendelssohn  spoke  to  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunswick  of  the  untenability  of  Christian, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  Jewish,  dogmas.  He 
thought  that  he  had  not  yet  done  enough  for 
Judaism. 

"Would  to  Cod,  aOoUier  similar  opportunity  were  i^ranted  me;  I 

would  do  the  same  When  I  consider  wkat  wc  ought  to  do  for 

tiic  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  our  religion." 

Those  who  had  not  wholly  parted  company  with 
reason  declared  Mendelssohn  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
his  defense  to  be  just.  They  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment that  Judaism^  so  greatly  despised,  was  yet 
vastly  superior  to  celebrated,  ofHcial,  orthodox 
Christianity.  •  Through  its  noble  son,  Judaism  cele- 
brated a  triumph.  The  unhappy  ardor  of  Lavater, 
and  the  refined  yet  daring  answer  of  Mendelssohn 
for  a  long  time  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
cultured  circles  in  Germany,  and  even  beyond  its 
borders.  The  joumab  commented  upon  it,  and 
noted  every  incident.  Anecdotes  passed  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Zurich  and  Berlin.  It  was 
said  that  Lavater  had  asserted  that  if  he  were 
able  to  continue  for  eleven  days  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete holiness  and  prayer,  he  would  most  positively 
succeed  in  converting  Mendelssohn  to  Cmistianity. 
When  Mendelssohn  heard  this  saying — whether 
authentic  or  not  it  is  characteristic  of  Lavater — he  * 
smilingly  said,  If  I  am  permitted  to  sit  here  in  my 
armchair  and  smoke  a  pipe  philosophically,  I  have  . 
no  objections  1"  There  was  more  talk  of  the  contest 
between  Mendelssohn  and  Lavater  than  of  war  and 
peace.  Every  fair  brought  pamphlets  written  in 
German  and  French,  unimportant  productions, 
which  did  not  deserve  to  live  long.  Only  a  few  were 
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on  Mendelssohn's  side,  the  majority  took  the  part 
of  Christianity  and  its  representatives  against  the 
**  insolence  of  the  Jew,*'  who  did  not  consider  it  an 
honor  to  be  ortered  admission  into  the  Christian 

community. 

The  worst  of  these  was  by  a  petty,  choleric 
author,  named  John  Balthasar  Kolbcle,  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-iMain,  who.  from  hatred  of  the  Jews,  or 
from  distemper  of  body  and  soul,  hurled  such  coarse 
insults  against  Mendelssohn,  the  rabbis,  the  Jews, 
and  Judaism,  that  his  very  violence  paralyzed  his 
onslaught.  Kolbele  had  on  a  previous  occasion 
attacked  Mendelssohn,  and  jeered  at  him  by  means 
of  a  lay  figure  in  one  of  his  forgotten  romances.  He 
desired  to  write,  or  said  that  he  had  written,  an 
"  Anti-Phxdon  "  against  Mendelssohn's  "  Phaedon.** 
His  whole  gall  was  vented  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Men- 
delssohn upon  the  affair  of  Lavater  and  Kolbcle" 
(March,  1770).  A^;ainst  the  assertions  of  Mendeis  • 
sohn  as  to  the  purity  of  Judaism,  he  brought  forward 
the  calumnies  and  perversions  of  his  brother  m  h  ol- 
ing,  Kiscnmenger.  Meiidelssohn's  pure,  unselfish 
character  was  known  in  almost  all  cultivated  and 
high  circles  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  Kolbele  cast 
the  suspicion  upon  him  of  adhering  to  Judaism  from 
self-interest,  "  because  a  Jewish  bookkeeper  is  in  a 
better  position  than  a  Christian  professor,  and  the 
former  besides  derives  some  profit  from  attendance 
in  the  antechambers  of  princes."  To  Mendelssohn's 
asseveration  that  he  would  cling  to  Judaism  all  his 
lifetime,  the  malignant  fool  or  libeler  rejoined, 
"  How  little  value  Christians  attach  to  the  oath  of  a 
Jew !  "  Mendelssohn  disposed  of  him  in  a  few  words 
in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Lavater. 
Nothing  more  was  required;  Kolbele  had  con- 
demned himself.  Mendelssohn  profited  by  these 
vilifying  attacks,  inasmuch  as  respectable  authors, 
who  in  their  hearts  were  not  a  little  irritated  by  his 
independent  and  bold  action*  left  him  in  peace, 
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rather  than  be  associated  with  K6lbel(  .  Mendels- 
sohn emerged  victorious  from  this  conllict,  trifling 
only  at  first  sight,  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  two 
years  ;  he  rose  in  public  opinion,  because  he  had 
mantuily  vindicated  his  own  religion. 

It  had  brought  upon  him  also  the  reproaches  of 
pious  Jews.  That  which  his  discernment  had  feared 
took  place.  ?>oin  love  of  truth  he  had  publicly  fh:- 
clared,  that  he  had  lound  In  ]udaisni  certain  human 
additions  and  abuses,  which  only  served  to  dim  its 
splendor.  This  expression  otfended  those  who  rev- 
erenced every  custom,  however  un-Jewish,  as  a 
revelation  from  Sinai,  because  it  was  sanctified  by 
time  and  the  code.  The  entire  Jewish  world,  inclu- 
ding the  Berlin  community,  with  the  exception  of  ■ 
the  few  who  belonged  to  Mendelssohn's  circle,  \ 
would  not  admit  that  rust  had  accumulated  upon  | 
the  noble  metal  of  Judaism.  He  was  therefore  J 
questioned  on  this  point,  probably  by  Rabbi  Hir- 
schel  Lewin,  and  asked  for  an  exact  explanation  of 
the  phrase.  He  was  verv  well  able  to  give  a  reply, 
which  probably  satisfied  the  rabbi,  who  was  no 
zealot.  But  his  orthodoxy  was  stUl  suspected  by 
the  strictly  pious  people  whom  he  termed  "the 
Kolbeles  of  our  co-religionists."  He  was  obliged 
to  exculpate  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having 
pronounced  the  decisions  of  Talmudical  sages  "  as 
worthless  trash."  Young  Poles,  adventurous  spirits, 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  *'wtth  good  minds,  but 
confused  thoughts/'  both  pure  and  impure  elements, 
forced  themselves  upon  Mendelssohn,  and  brought 
him  into  bad  repute.  The  majority  had  broken  not 
alone  with  the  Talmud,  but  also  with  religion  and 
morality ;  they  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  considered 
it  the  mark  of  philosophy  and  enlightenment.  Out 
of  love  to  mankind  and  independent  tlK)ught,  Men- 
delssohn entered  into  reladons  with  them,  hcJd  dis- 
cussions with  them,  advanced  and  aided  them,  which 
also  cast  a  £dse  light  upon  his  relations  to  Judaism. 
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The  frivolity  and  excesses  of  these  young  men  were 
imputed  to  him,  and  they  were  regarded  as  his 
proteges  and  disciples. 

He  soon  gave  occasion  for  an  increase  of  this 
suspicion.    The  Duke  of  Mecklenburcr-Schwerin,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  premature  intermt  nt.  had  in  a 
mild,  fathf-rly  way  (  A])ril,  1772)  forbid<:U:n  the  Jews 
of  his  land  to  bui  )-  the  dead  at  once,  according  to 
Jewish  usage.    Jcwisli  piety  towards  the  deceased, 
which  forbids  keeping  the  dead  above  the  earth 
long  enough  for  decomposition  to  set  in — a  feeling 
petrified  in  the  ritual  code— was  affronted  by  this 
edict,  as  though  the  duke  had  commanded  disre* 
gard  of  a  religious  practice.    The  representatives 
of  the  congregations  of  Schwerin  supplicated  Jacob 
Emden,  of  Altona,  the  aged  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
to  demonstrate  from  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  laws, 
that  prolonged  exposure  of  a  corpse  was  an  impor- 
tant infringement  of  Jewish  law.    £mden»  who  knew 
his  inability  to  compose  a  memorial  in  German,  re- 
ferred the  people  of  Schwerin  to  Mendelssohn* 
whose  word  had  great  influence  with  princes. 
They  followed  his  advice.    How  astounded  were 
they  to  learn,  from  a  letter  of  Mendelssohn's  (May, 
1772),  that  he  agreed  with  the  ducal  order,  that  the 
dead  should  not  be  buried  before  the  third  day ;  be- 
cause, according  to  the  ex(>erience  of  competent 
physicians,  cases  of  apparent  death  were  possible ; 
and  that  it  was  right,  in  fiaict,  compulsory,  to  rescue 
human  life  in  spite  of  the  most  stnngent  ordinances 
of  the  religious  code !    Mendelssohn  proved  be- 
sides that  in  Talmudical  times  precautions  were 
taken  for  the  prevention  of  hasty  burial  in  doubtful 
cases.   His  opinion  was,  with  the  exception  of  one 
blunder,  faultlessly  elaborated  in  the  Rabbinical 
manner.   Nevertheless,  true  to  his  peaceful,  com- 
plaisant nature,  he  sent  the  formula  of  a  petition  to 
the  duke  to  mitigate  the  decree.   Emden,  however* 
in  his  ordiodox  zeal,  stamped  this  disputed  question 
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almost  as  an  article  of  faith.  A  custom  so  univer- 
sal among  Jews,  among  Italians  and  Portuguese  as 
well  as  Germans  and  Poles,  could  not  be  lightly  set 
aside.  Not  much  value  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
sayings  of  doctors.  Mendelssohn's  Talmudical 
proofs  were  not  conclusive.  In  a  letter  Emden 
gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that  he  was  reprov- 
ing him  for  his  own  benefit,  to  remove  the  suspicioa 
of  lukewarm  belief,  which  he  had  aroused  by  his 
evil  surroundings.  Thus  arose  petty  discord  be- 
tween Mendelssohn  and  the  rigidly  orthodox  party» 
which  afterwards  increased. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend  Lessing,  just  before  his 
death,  had  unintentionally  stirred  up  a  storm  in 
Germany  which  caused  the  Church  to  tremble,  and, 
under  the  spell  of  discontent  and  an  artistic  im- 
pulse, he  had  glorified  Mendelssohn,  together  with 
ail  Jews,  in  a  perfect  poetic  creation.  The  first 
cause  of  this  tempest,  which  shook  Christianity  to 
its  core,  was  Mendelssohn's  dispute  with  Lavater. 
Lessing  was  so  indignant  at  the  certainty  of  victory 
assumed  by  the  representative  of  Church  Christ- 
ianity that  he  had  strenuously  encouraged  his  Jewish 
friend  to  engage  in  valorous  conflict/^ 

*'  Vou  alone  dare  and  are  able  to  write  and  speak  thus  upon  this 
matter,  and  are  therefore  infinitely  more  fortunate  than  all  other  hon- 

est  people,  who  cannot  achieve  the  subversion  of  this  detestable 
structure  of  unreasoa  otherwise  than  under  the  pretense  of  building  a 
new  substructure." 

He  did  not  suspect  that  even  then  he  was  holding 
a  thunderbolt  in  his  hands,  which  he  would  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  hurl  against  the  false  gods  who  thought 
that  they  had  conquered  heaven.  During  his  rest- 
less life,  which  corresponded  to  his  constantly  agi- 
tated spirit,  Lessing  came  to  Hamburg,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  respected  and  free- 
thinking  family  of  Reimarus.  Hermann  Samuel 
Reimarus,  a  profound  inquirer,  indignant  at  the 
fossilized  and  insolent  Luuieran  Christianity  of  the 
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Hamburg  pastors,  had  written  a  "Defense  of  the 
Rational  Worshipers  of  God,"  in  which  he  rejected 
every  revealed  religion,  endeavoring  to  secure  to 
reason  the  rights  denied  it,  and  depreciating  par 
ticularly  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Reimarus, 
however,  had  not  courage  to  utter  boldly  what  he 
recognized  as  true,  and  lay  bare  publicly,  in  accor- 
dance with  his  convictions,  the  weaknt^sses  of  the 
dominant  religion.  He  left  this  treatise,  which  con- 
tained dangerous  and  inflammatory  material,  to  his 
family  and  to  a  secret  order  of  free  thinkers,  as  a 
legacy.  Eliza  Reimarus,  a  noble  daughter  worthy 
of  her  father,  handed  fragments  of  this  incendiary 
manuscript  to  Lessing,  w^ho  read  them  with  interest, 
and  thoiiL^ht  of  publishing  them.  However,  he  hnd 
not  sufticit  nt  confidence  in  him  self  to  give  a  decis- 
ion upon  ])()!iUs  of  theologi(  al  discussion,  and,  there- 
fore, sent  tliese  fragments  to  his  Jewish  friend,  who 
was  capable  of  fudging  thrm.  Mendelssohn  did 
not,  indeed,  find  this  work  very  convincing,  because 
the  author,  embittered  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Church,  had  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  advo- 
cating the  most  spiritless  form  of  infidelity,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  shortsighted  view  of  that  age,  of 
finding  only  petty  intrigues  in  great  historical  move- 
ments. Despite  Mendelssohn's  judgment,  his  friend 
continued  to  think  that  this  book  would  be  of  ser- 
vice in  humiliating  the  Church.  He  seriously 
thought  of  hurling  the  inflammatory  widngs  of 
Reimarus,  under  a  false  name,  at  the  Church.  But 
the  Berlin  censorship  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
printed.   Then  Lessing  formed  another  plan*  His 

f>sition  as  superintendent  of  the  ducal  library  of 
runswick  in  Wolfenbiittel  permitted  him  to  pub- 
lish the  manuscript  treasures  of  this  rich  collection. 
In  the  interest  of  truth  he  perpetrated  a  falsehood, 
asserting  that  he  had  discovered  in  this  library  these 
•'Fragments  of  an  Unknown,"  the  work  of  an  author 
of  the  last  generation.   Under  this  mask»  and  pro* 
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tectec!  by  his  immunity  from  censorship  in  publish- 
ing contributions  "  to  history  and  literature  from  the 
treasures  of  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel,"  he  began 
to  issue  them.  He  proceeded  step  by  step  with  the 
publication  of  these  fragments.  The  first  install- 
ments were  couched  in  an  entreating  tone,  asking 
for  support  of  the  rehgion  of  reason  against  the 
religion  of  the  catechism  and  the  pulpit.  He  then 
ventured  a  step  further — to  prove  the  impossibih'ty 
of  the  miracles  upon  which  the  Church  was  based, 
and  especially  to  make  apparent  the  unhistorical 
character  and  incredibility  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  Christianity^  widi 


duced  the  most  important  of  the  fragfments  at  the 
beginning  of  1778,  "Upon  the  Aim  of  Jesus  and 
His  Disciples."  Herein  it  was  explained  that  Jesus 
had  only  desired  to  announce  himsc  If  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah  and  King  of  the  Jews.  To  this  end  he 
had  made  secret  preparations  with  his  disciples, 
formed  conspiracies  to  kindle  a  revolution  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  attacked  the  authorities  in  order  to  cause 
the  downfall  of  the  High  Council  (the  Synhedrion). 
But  when  this  plan  of  subversion  failedp  and  Jesus 
had  to  suffer  death,  his  disciples  invented  another 
system,  and  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  was 
not  of  this  world.  They  proclaimed  him  the  spirit- 
ual redeemer  of  mankind,  and  gave  prominence  to 
the  hope  of  his  speedv  reappearance;  thus  the 
Apostles  had  concealea  and  disfigured  die  original 
system  of  Jesus. 

This  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
fairly  calculated  to  overthrow  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  Church,  descended  like  a  lightning-flash.  It 
was  sober,  convincing,  scientifically  elaborated,  yet 
comprehensible  by  everyone.  Amazement  and 
stupefaction  were  the  effect,  especially  on  the 
publication  of  the  last  fragment.  Statesmen  and 
citizens  were  as  much  affected  as  theologians. 


which 


Finally,  Lessing  pro* 
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Public  opinion  upon   the  matter  was  divided. 

Earnest  youths  about  to  begin  a  theologic  career 
hesitated  ;  they  did  not  care  to  yield  their  life's 
activity  to  what  was  pcrliaps  only  a  dream,  and 
chose  another  vocation.  Some  affirmed  that  the 
proofs  against  Christianity  were  irrefutable.  The 
anonymity  of  the  writer  heightened  the  excitement. 
Conjectures  were  made  as  to  who  the  author  might 
be  ;  Mendelssohn's  name  was  publicly  mentioned. 
Only  a  few  knew  that  this  blow  had  been  struck  by 
Reiniarus,  revered  by  theologians,  too.  The  anger 
of  the  zealots  was  dischari^ed  upon  the  publisher, 
Lessing.  He  was  attacked  by  all  parties,  and  had 
no  companion  in  arms.  His  Jewish  friend  would 
willingly  have  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  how 
could  he  mix  himself  up  in  these  domestic  squabbles 
of  the  Christians?  Among  the  numerous  slanders 
circulated  by  the  orthodox  about  Lessing  it  was 
said  diat  the  wealthy  Jewish  community  of  Amster- 
dam had  paid  him  one  thousand  ducats  for  the 
publication  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  fragments.  Accus- 
tomed to  single-handed  combat  against  want  of 
taste  and  reason,  Lessing  was  man  enough  to 
protect  himself.  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  behold 
this  giant  in  the  fray,  dealing  crushing  strokes 
with  light  banter  and  graceful  skill.  He  defeated 
his  emnues  one  after  the  other,  especially  one  who 
was  the  tvpc  of  blindly  credulous,  arrogant,  and 
malicious  orthodoxy,  the  minister  Guzc.  in  Hamburg. 
As  his  piginy  opponents  could  not  overcome  this 
Hercules  by  litt  rary  skill,  they  summoned  to  their 
aid  the  secular  arm.  Lcssing's  productions  were 
forbidden  and  confiscated,  he  was  compelled  to 
deliver  up  the  manuscripts  of  the  **  Fragments," 
his  freedom  from  censorship  was  withdrawn,  and 
he  was  expected  not  to  write  any  more  upon  this 
subject  ( 1 778).  He  struggled  against  these  violent 
proceedings,  but  he  was  vulnerable  in  one  point. 
The  |;reatQs(  man  whom  Germany  had  hitherto 
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Sroduced  was  without  means*  and  his  position  as  ' 
brarian  being  imperiled,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  ^ 
for  other  means  of  support   During  one  of  hb 
sleepless  nights  (August  lo^  I778)«  a  plan  stRick  , 
him  which  would  simultaneously  relieve  him  from ; 
pecuniary  embarrassments  and  inflict  a  worse  blow  j 
than  ten  "  Fragments  "  upon  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians.   They  thundered  against  him  from  their 
church  pulpits ;  he  would  try  to  answer  them  from  I 
his  theatre  pulpit.   The  latest,  most  mature,  and) 
most  perfect  offspring  of  his  Muse,   Nathan  the 
Wise/  should  be  his  avenger.    Lessing  had  carried  1 
lliis  idea  in  his  mind  for  several  years ;  but  he  could  ^ 
not  have  executed  it  at  a  more  favorable  time. 

To  the  annoyance  of  the  pious  Christians  who, 
with  all  their  bigotry,  uncharitableness,  and  desire 
for  persecution,  laid  claim  to  every  virtue  on  account 
of  uieir  belief  in  Jesus,  and  denounced  the  Jews, 
one  and  all,  as  outcasts,  Lessing  represented  a 
Jew  as  the  immaculate  ideal  oi  virtue,  wisdom, 
and  conscientiousness.  This  ideal  he  had  found 
embodied  in  Moses  Mendelssohn.  He  illumined 
him  and  the  greatness  of  his  character  by  the  bright 
liffht  of  dieatrical  effects,  and  impressed  the  stamp 
of  eternity  upon  him  by  his  immortal  verses.  The 
chief  hero  of  Lessings  drama  is  a  sage  and  a 
merchant,  like  Mendelssohn,  "as  good  as  he  is 
clever,  and  as  clever  as  he  is  wise."  His  nation 
honors  him  as  a  prince,  and  though  it  calls  him  the 
wise  Nathan,  he  was  above  all  things  good : 

"The  law  commandeth  mercy,  not  compliance. 
And  thus  for  mercy's  sake  he's  uncomplying  : 
....  How  free  from  prejudice  his  lofty  sout— 
His  heart  to  every  virtue  how  unlocked— 
With  every  lovely  feeling  how  familiar  •  •  «  . 
•  •  .  •  O  what  a  Jew  is  ne  t  yet  wishes 
Only  to  i»ss  as  a  Jew." 

A  son  of  Judaism,  Nathan  had  elevated  himself 
to  the  highest  level  of  humane  feeling  and  charitable- 
nessj  for  such  his  Law  prescribed.   In  ^  fanc^^ioal 
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massacre  by  Crusaders^  ferocious  Christians  had 
slaughtered  all  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  his  beloved  wife  and  seven 
hopeful  sons  had  been  burnt.  At  first  he  raged, 
and  murmured  agfainst  iate,  but  anon  he  spake  with 
the  patience  of  Job : 

**This  also  was  God's  decree :  So  be  it  t " 

In  his  terrible  grief  a  mounted  soldier  brought 
him  a  young,  tender  Christian  child,  an  orphan  girl, 
and  >fathan  took  it,  bore  it  to  his  couch,  kissed  it, 
flung  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  thanked  God  that 
the  lost  seven  had  been  replaced  by  at  least  one. 
This  Christian  maiden  he  loved  with  all  the  warmth 
of  a  fatherly  heart,  and  educated  her  in  a  strictly 
conscientious  manner.  Not  one  religion  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  still  less  his  own,  did  he  instil 
into  the  young  soul  of  Recha,  or  Blanche,  but  only 
the  doctrines  of  pure  fear  of  God,  ideal  virtue,  and 
morality.   Such  was  the  representative  of  Judaism.. 

How  did  the  representative  of  Christianity 
behave?  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who,  wim 
his  church,  was  tolerated  in  the  Mahometan  city  by 
the  magnanimous  Sultan  Saladin,  by  virtue  of  a 
solemnly  ratified  treaty,  meditates  treacherous  plans 
against  the  sultan,  concocts  intrigues  against  mm: 

"  But  what  is  villainy  in  human  eyes 
May.  in  the  sigtit  of  God.  the  patriarch  thinks, 
MotbeinUaioy." 

For  Nathan,  he  desires  to  kindle  a  pyre,  because 
he  has  fostered,  loved,  and  raised  to  a  lovely, 
spiritual  maiden,  a  forsaken  Christian  child.  With- 
out the  compassion  of  the  Jew,  the  child  would  iiave 
perished : 

That's  nothing  1  The  Jew  most  ttiU  he  hurnt** 

Daya,  another  representative  of  Church  Chris* 
tianity,  who  knows  Recha's  Christian  origin,  has 
misgivings  when  she  sees  the  Christian  child  bask* 
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ing"  in  the  warm  love  of  a  Jew.  She  is  won  over 
from  these  scruples  by  costly  presents,  but  she  still 
contemplates  depriving  Nathan  of  the  most  precious 
object  to  which  his  soul  clings,  even  though  danger 
should  thereby  befall  him. 

The  Templar,  Leon  of  Filnek,  represents  yet 
another  piiase  of  Christianity.  A  soldier  and  at  the 
same  time  a  cleric,  who,  spared  by  Saladin  akhough 
he  had  broken  his  word,  rescues  Rcclia,  the.  .sup- 
posed Jewish  maiden  ;  he  behaves  with  Christian 
insolence  towards  Nathan,  speaking  roughly  and 
harshly  to  him,  whilst  the  latter  is  jpouring  forth 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  rescue  of  his  adopted 
daughter.  Then,  gradually,  through  the  wonderful 
power  of  love,  the  Templar  lays  aside  the  coarse, 
hateful  garb  of  Christian  prejudice.  In  his  veins 
there  flows  Mahometan  blood.  Only  the  holy  sim- 
plicity of  the  friar  Bonafides  combines  human  kind- 
ness with  monastic  ecclesiasticism ;  but  he  knows 
only  one  duty<— obedience— and  at  die  command  of 
the  fanatically  cruel  Patriarch  would  commit  the 
most  horrible  crimes. 

These  lessons  Lessing  preached  from  his  theatre 
pulpit  to  the  obdurate  minds  of  the  followers  of 
Christ  The  wise  Jew,  Nathan — ^Mendelssohn — 
has  arrived  at  the  highest  level  of  human  sympathy ; 
while  the  best  Christian,  the  Templar,  every  culti- 
vated Christian — ^the  Nicolais,  the  Abts,  the  Herd- 
ers—have yet  to  free  themselves  from  their  thick- 
skinned  prejudices,  to  attain  to  that  height.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  claim  the  possession  of  the  one  true  re- 
ligion and  the  only  means  of  salvation.  Who  pos- 
sesses the  real  ring?  How  can  the  real  one  be 
detected  from  the  mse  ?  Only  by  meekness,  heart- 
felt tolerance,  true  benevolence,  and  most  fervent 
devotion  to  God ;  in  short,  by  all  those  qualities 
which  the  official  Christianity  of  the  time  did  not 
display,  and  which  were  perfectly  realizejl.  in  Men- 
ddsscum. 
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In  everyway  Ltfssing  scourged  fossilized,  perse- 
cuting" Christianity,  and  glorified  Judaism  through 
its  chief  representative.  As  if  this  splendid  drama, 
the  beautiful  first-fruits  of  German  poetr)',was  to 
belong"  to  the  Jews,  although  given  to  the  world  by 
a  Christian  poet,  a  son  of  Israel  aided  its  production. 
Lessing,  besieged  by  theological  foes,  and  fighting 
against  dire  necessity,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
complete  it,  if,  during  its  composition,  he  had  not 
been  enabled  to  live  without  anxiety.  He  required 
a  loan,  and  found  no  helper  among  the  Christians. 
Moses  Wessely,  in  Hamburg,  the  brother  of  the 
neo-Hebraic  poet,  Naphtali  Wessely,  who  afterwards 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  Jewish  history,  advanced 
the  desired  sum,  although  he  was  not  a  wealthy  Jew, 
and  only  wished  to  have  the  honor  of  possessing 
something  in  Lessing's  handwriting. 

Lessing  had  not  been  wrong  in  thinking  that  this 
drama  would  vex  pious  Christians  much  more  than 
ten  controversial  pamphlets  against  Goze.  As  soon 
as  it  appeared  (spring,  1779),  intense  wrath  was  felt 
against  the  poet,  as  if  he  had  degraded  Christianity. 
The  *•  Fragments '*  and  his  polemics  against  Goze 
had  not  made  him  so  many  enemies  as  ''Nathan.'* 
Even  his  Iriends  greeted  him  coldly,  sliunned  him, 
excluded  him  from  the  social  reunions  he  loved,  and 
left  him  to  the  persecution  of  his  adversaries. 
Through  this  silent  excommunication  he  felt  himself 
aggrieved,  lost  more  and  more  of  his  bright  humor 
and  elasticity  of  spirit,  and  became  wearied,  down- 
cast, and  almost  stupefied.  The  treatment  of  pious 
Christians  terribly  embittered  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  vigorous  manhood  like  an  aged 
man,  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  truth.  But  his  soul- 
conquering  voice  made  itself  heard  on  behalf  of  tol- 
erance, and  gradually  softened  the  discordant  notes 
of  hatred  and  prejudice.  In  spite  of  the  ban  plac^ 
upon  '*  Nathan,"  as  well  as  upon  its  author,  both  in 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countriesi  this  drama  be- 
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came  one  of  the  most  popular  in  German  poetry, 
and  as  often  as  the  verses  inspired  by  conviction 
resound  from  the  stage,  they  seize  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  audience,  loosening  the  links  of  the  chain  oi 
Jew-hatred  in  the  minds  of  Germans,  who  find  it 
most  difficult  to  throw  off  its  shackles.    "  Nathan  " 
made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  German 
people,  whicn^  despite  unfavorable  drcumstances, 
has  not  been  obliterated.    Twenty  years  before, 
when  Lessing  produced  his  first  drama  of  **The 
Jews,*'  an  arrogant  theologian  censured  it,  because 
it  was  altogether  too  improbable  that  among  a 
people  like  the  Jews,  so  noble  a  character  could 
ever  be  formed.   At  the  appearance  of  **  Nathan" 
no  reader  thought  that  a  noble  Jew  was  possible. 
Even  the  most  stubborn  dared  not  assert  so  mon* 
strous  an  absurdity.   The  Jewish  ideal  sagfe  was  a 
reality,  and  lived  in  Berlin,  an  ornament  not  alone 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  German  nation.  Without' 
Mendelssohn,  the  drama  of  **  Nathan "  would  not' 
have  been  written,  just  as  without  Lessing's  friend-^ 
ship  Mendelssohn  would  not  have  become  what  he 
did  to  German  literature  and  the  Jewish  world. 
The  cordiality  of  the  intimacy  between  these  two 
friends  showed  itself  after  Lessing's  death.  His 
brothers  and  friends,  who  only  after  his  demise 
realized  his  greatness,  turned,  in  the  anguish  of 
their  loss,  to  Mendelssohn,  as  iif  it  were  natural  that 
he  should  be  the  chief  mourner.   And  in  very  sooth 
he  was ;  none  of  his  associates  preserved  Lessing's 
memory  with  so  sorrowful  a  remembrance  and 
religious  a  reverence.    He  was  beyond  all  things 
solicitous  to  protect  his  former  friend  against  mb- 
apprehension  and  slander. 

As  Mendelssohn,  without  knowing  or  desiring  it, 
stimulated  Lessing  to  create  an  id^,  and  through 
him  helped  to  dispel  the  bias  against  Jews,  so  at 
tbe  same  time,  without  aiming  at  it,  he  inaugurated 
the  spiritual  regeneration  of  his  race.   The  Bible, 
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the  Pentateuch — the  all  in  all  of  the 


become  as  strange  to  them,  as  any  unintelligible 
book.  Rabbinical  and  Kabbalistic  expositors  had 
so  distorted  the  simple  biblical  sense  of  the  words, 
that  everything  was  found  in  it  except  the  actual 
contents. 

Polish  school-masters — there  were  no  others— 
with  rod  and  angry  i^estures,  instructed  Jewish  boys 
in  tender  youth  to  disco\  c!r  the  must  absurd  perver- 
sities iu  the  Holy  Book,  translating  it  into  their 
hateful  jargon,  and  so  confusing  the  text  with  their 
own  translation,  that  it  seemed  as  it  Moses  had 
spoken  in  the  barbarous  dialect  of  Polish  Jews. 

The  neglect  of  all  secular  knowledge,  which  in- 
creased with  every  century,  had  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  every  nonsensical  oddity,  even  blasphemy, 
was  subtly  read  into  the  verses  of  Scripture.  What 
had  been  intended  as  a  comfort  to  the  soul  was 
changed  into  a  poison.  Mendelssohn  acutely  felt 
this  ignorance  and  wresting  of  Bible  words,  for  he 
had  arrived  at  the  enlightened  view  that  Holy  Writ 
does  not  contain  "  that  which  Jews  and  Christians 
believe  they  can  find  therein,"  and  that  a  good,  sim- 
ple translation  would  be  an  important  step  towards 
the  promotion  of  culture  among  Jews.  But  in  his 
modesty  and  diffidence  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
employ  these  means  to  educate  his  brethren.  He 
cornjiiled  a  translation  of  the  IVntateuch  for  his 
children,  to  give  them  a  thorough  education  and  to 
introduce  the  word  of  God  to  them  in  an  undishg- 
ured  form,  without  troubling-  (as  lie  observed) 
"whether  they  would  continue  to  be  compelled,  in 
Saxe-Gotha,  on  ever\^  journey,  to  pay  for  their  Jew- 
ish heads  at  a  game  of  dice,  or  to  tell  the  stor)'  of 
the  three  rings  to  every  petty  ruler.  '  It  was  only 
at  the  urgent  recjuest  of  a  man  whose  word  carried 
weight  with  Mendelssohn,  that  he  decided  to  pub- 
lish liis  translation  of  the  Penuteuch  into  German 
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(in  Jewish-German  characters)  for  Jewish  readers. 
It  cost  him  an  effort,  however,  to  attach  his  name 
to  it. 

He  knew  his  Jewish  public  too  well  not  to  under- 
stand that  the  translation,  however  excellently  it 
might  be  done,  would  meet  with  little  approval,  un-- 
less  it  were  accompanied  by  a  Hebrew  exposition. 
Of  what  value  to  the  depraved  taste  of  Jewish 
readers  was  a  book  without  a  csommentary  ?  From  • 
time  immemorial,  since  commentaries  and  super-  * 
commentaries  had  come  into  existence,  these  had 
been  much  more  admired  than  the  most  beautiful 
text.  Mendelssohn,  therefore,  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  an  educated  Pole,  named  Solomon  Dubno, 
whoi  a  praiseworthy  exception  to  his  countrymen, 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Hebrew  grammar, 
to  undertake  the  composition  of  a  running  com- 
mentary. The  work  was  begun  by  securing  the 
necessary  subscribers,  without  whom  no  book  could 
at  that  time  be  issued.  It  became  apparent  that 
Mendelssohn  had  alresCdy  many  supporters  and  ad- 
mirers among  his  brethren,  within  and  beyond  Ger- 
many. His  undertaking,  which  was  to  remove  from 
the  J  ews  the  reproach  of  ignorance  of  their  own  lit- 
erature, and  of  speaking  a  corru{>t  language,  was 
hailed  with  joy.  Most  of  the  subscribers  came  from 
Berlin  and  Mendelssohn's  native  town,  Dessau, 
which  was  indeed  proud  of  him.  From  Poland  also 
orders  for  the  Germanized  '*Torah"  arrived,  mostly 
from  Wilna,  where  Elijah  Wilna,  to  a  certain  extent 
a  liberal  tMnker,  and  the  visionary  perversities 
the  New-Chassidim  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  As  a  sign  of  the  times,  it  may 
also  be  noticed  that  the  translation  was  purdiased 
by  Christians,  professors,  pastors,  court  preachers, 
consistorial  councilors,  court  councilors,  and  the 
nobiliw.  Mendelssohn's  Christian  friends  were, 
indeea,  extraordinarily  active  in  promoting  his  work. 
Eliza  Reimarus,  Lessing's  noble  friend,  even  col- 
lected subscriptions^ 
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Glad  as  were  Mendelssohn's  admirers  to  receive 
the  news  of  a  i'entatcuch  translation  from  his  hand, 
so  disturbed  were  the  rigid  adherents  to  aiuiquity 
and  obsolete  habit.  They  felt  vividly,  without  being 
able  to  think  it  out  clearly,  that  the  old  times,  with 
their  ingfenuous  credulity — which  regarded  every- 
thing with  un([uestioned  faith  as  an  emanation  from 
a  Divine  source — would  now  sink  into  the  grave. 

No  sooner  was  a  specimen  of  the  translation 
published,  than  the  rabbis  of  the  old  school  were 
prejudiced  against  it,  and  planned  how  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  the  house  of  Jacob.  To  these  oppo- 
nents of  Mendelssohn's  enterprise  belonered  men 
who  brou|Gfht  honor  upon  Judaism,  not  alone  by 
their  Rabbinical  scholarship  and  keen  intellects,  but 
also  by  their  nobility  of  character.  There  were  es- 
pecially three  men,  Poles  by  birth,  who  had  as  little 
appreciation  of  tiie  innovations  of  the  times  as  of 
beauty  of  form  and  purity  of  speech.  One  of  them, 
Ezekiel  Landau  (chief  rabbi  of  Prague,  from  the 
year  1752;  died  in  1793),  enjoyed  great  respect 
both  within  and  outside  his  eomm unity.  He  w  as  a 
clever  man,  and  learned  in  time  to  swim  with  the 
tide.  The  second,  Raphael  Cohen,  the  grandfather 
of  Riesscr  (born  1722,  died  1803).  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Poland,  and  had  been  called  from  Posen 
to  the  rabbinate  of  the  three  communities  of  Ham- 
burg, Altona,  and  \\  andsbeck,  was  a  firm,  decided 
character,  without  guile  or  duplicity,  who  as  judge 
meted  out  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  con- 
sidering justice  the  support  of  God  s  throne.  The 
third  and  youngest  was  Hirsch  Janow,  a  son-in-law 
of  Raphael  Cohen,  who,  on  account  of  his  profound 
acumen  in  Talmudical  discussions,  was  called  the 
"keen  scholar"  (bom  1750^  died  1785).  His  acute 
mind  was  equally  versed  in  the  intricate  problems 
of  mathematics  as  in  those  of  the  Talmud.  He  was 
thoroughly  unselfish,  the  trifling  income  that  he  re* 
ceived  from  the  impoverished  communis  of  Posen 
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he  gave  away  to  the  unfortunate  ;  he  distributed 
alms  with  open-handed  benevolence,  and  without 
asking-  questions  whether  the  recipients  were  ortho- 
dox or  heretics,  whilst  he  himself  starved.  He  con- 
tracted debts  to  save  the  needy  from  misery. 
Solomon  Maimon,  a  deep  thinker,  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  men  from  their  worst  side, 
called  this  rabbi  of  Posen  and  Furth  "a  o^odly  man," 
an  epithet  not  to  be  considered  an  exaggeration 
from  such  lips.  To  these  three  rabbis  a  fourth  kin- 
dred spirit  may  be  added,  Phineas  Levi  Hurwitz 
(born  1740;  died  1802),  rabbi  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main»  also  a  Pole,  educated  in  the  Chassidean 
school.  These  men,  and  others  who  thought  like 
them,  and  who  regarded  the  perusal  of  a  German 
book  as  a  ^evous  sin,  from  their  point  of  view 
were  right  in  opposing  Mendelssohn's  innovation. 
They  perceived  that  Sie  Jewish  youth  would  learn 
the  German  language  from  the  Mendelssohn  trans* 
lation  more  than  an  understanding  of  the  *'  Torah"; 
that  the  former  would  strongly  tend  to  become  the 
chief  object  of  study ;  the  attention  to  Holy  Writ 
would  degenerate  into  an  unimportant  secondary 
matter,  whilst  the  study  of  the  Talmud  would  be 
completely  suppressed.  Though  Mendelssohn  him- 
self enjoyed  good  repute  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  his  adherents  and  supporters  were  not  invar- 
iably free  from  reproach.  Unworthy  men,  who  had 
broken  with  Judaism,  and  conceitedly  termed  them- 
selves Mendelssohnians,  were  energetic  in  advanc- 
ing the  sale  of  the  translation,  and  thus  brought  it 
into  suspicion  with  the  rigidly  orthodox  party. 

Raphael  Cohen,  of  Hambufg,  a  man  of  hasty 
temper,  was  the  most  zealous  agitator  against  the 
German  version  of  the  Bible.  But  as  Mendelssohn 
had  relatives  on  his  wife's  side  in  tiiis  town,  and 
also  many  admirers,  no  action  could  be  tidcen 
against  him  tiiere  or  in  Prague,  where  there  were 
freethinkers  among  the  Jews.    Fiirth,  therefore, 
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was  looked  upon  as  the  fittest  place  whence  the  in- 
terdict (about  June,  1779)  against  "the  German 
Pentateuch  of  Moses  of  Dessau"  should  be 
launched.    All  tme     Jmi'*'™         forbidden,  un- 

der  penalty       eyrnmtnttniparir^n^  tfTfiafrthig  frrang* 

Meanwhile  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Judaism  was  conducted  with  calmness*  and  no 
violent  symptoms  showed  themselves*  If  Jacob 
Emden  had  been  alive»  the  contest  would  have  raged 
more  fiercely,  and  evoked  more  disturbance.  Men* 
delssohn  was  too  unselfish,  too  gentle  and  philoso- 
phically tranquil  to  grow  excited  on  hearing  of  the 
ban  against  his  undertaking^,  or  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
his  Christian  friends  of  high  rank  in  silencing  has 
opponents*  He  was  prepared  for  opposition* 
^  '*  As  soon  as  I  yielded  to  Dubno  to  have  my  trans- 
lation printed,  1  placed  my  soul  in  my  hands,  raised 
my  eyes  to  the  mountains,  and  gave  my  back  to  die 
^  smiters.'*  He  regarded  the  play  of  human  passi<m 
and  excessive  ardbr  for  religion  as  natural  phenom- 
ena, which  demanded  quiet  observation.  He  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  this  peaceful  observation  by  ex- 
ternal influence,  by  threats  and  prohibitions,  or  by 
the  interference  of  the  temporal  power.  "  Perhaps 
a  little  excitement  serves  the  best  interests  of  the 
enterprise  nearest  to  my  heart."  He  suggested 
that  if  his  version  had  been  received  without  oppo- 
sition, its  superfluity  would  have  been  proved. 
"The  more  the  so-called  wise  men  of  the  day  ob- 
ject to  it,  th(:  more  necessary  it  is.  At  first,  I  only 
intended  it  lor  ordinary  people,  but  now  I  tmd  that 
it  is  much  more  needful  for  rabbis."  On  the  part  of 
his  opponents,  however,  no  decided  efforts  were 
made  to  stippress  his  translation,  which  appeared 
to  tliem  so  dangerous,  or  to  denounce  its  author. 
Only  in  certain  Polish  towns,  such  as  Posen  and 
Lissa,  it  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
publicly  committed  to  the  flames.    Violent  action 
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was  to  be  feared  only  from  the  indiscreet,  resolute 
Rabbi  Raphael  Cohen.  He  seenis,  ho\ve\-er,  to 
have  delayed  action  until  the  whole  aj)])ear('d,  in 
order  to  ol>taIn  proofs  of  deserved  condemnation. 
Mendelssohn,  therefore,  sought  help  to  counteract 
his  zeal.  He  prevailed  upon  his  friend,  Augustus 
von  Hennigs,  Danish  state  councilor  and  brother- 
in-law  of  his  intimate  friend,  Eliza  Reimarus,  to  try 
to  induce  the  king  of  Denmark  and  certain  courtiers 
to  become  subscribers  to  the  work;  this  would 
quench  the  ardor  of  the  zealot.  Hennigs,  a  man  of 
hasty  action,  forthwith  turned  to  the  Danish  minis- 
ter, Von  Guldbere;-,  to  fulfill  the  request  of  Mendels- 
sohn. To  his  astonishment  and  Mendelssohn's,  he 
received  an  insulting  reply,  to  the  effect  that  the 
king  and  his  illustrious  brothers  were  prepared  to 
subscribe  if  the  minister  could  assure  them  that  the 
translation  contained  nothing  against  the  inspira- 
tion and  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  that  the 
Jews  might  not  afterwards  say  "  that  Moses  Men- 
delssohn was  an  adherent  to  the  (ill-famed)  religion 
of  Berlin." 

This  "  Berlin  religion  *'  was  at  the  time  the  terror 
of  the  orthodox,  both  in  the  Church  and  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  an  idle 
fear.  To  keep  at  a  distance  this  scoffing  tendency 
against  religion,  over-zealous  rabbis  tried  to  block 
every  possible  avenue  of  approach  to  the  houses  of 
the  Jews.  Events  of  the  immediate  future  proved 
that  the  rabbis  were  not  pursuing  a  phantom. 
Mendelssohn,  in  his  innocent  piety,  did  not  recog- 
nize the  enemy,  although  it  passed  to  and  fro 
through  his  own  house.  At  length,  the  interdict 
against  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  promulgated  by  Raphael  Cohen  (July  17th);  it 
was  directed  against  all  Jews  who  reaa  the  new 
version.  The  author  himself  was  not  excommuni- 
cated, either  out  of  consideration  for  his  prominence, 
cor  from  weakness  and  half-heartedness.  However, 
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before  the  blow  fell,  Mendelssohn  had  warded  off 
its  consequences.  He  persuaded  \  on  1  iennigs  that 
he  need  ha\  e  no  scruples  about  obtaining"  the  king's 
subscription  for  the  translation,  and  it  was  done. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  of  contributors  stood  the 
names  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark  and  the  Crown 
Prince.  By  this  means  Raphael  Cohen  was 
effectually  foiled  in  his  endeavors  to  condemn  and 
destroy  a  work  which  he  regarded  as  heretical. 

His  adversaries  nevertheless  struck  Mendelssohn 
a  blow,  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the  translation. 
They  succeeded  in  alienating  Solomon  Dubno.  his 
right-hand  man,  which  caused  Mendelssohn  serious 
perplexity.  That  his  work  might  not  remain  unfin- 
ished, he  had  to  undertake  the  commentary  to  the 
Pentateuch  himself,  but  finding  the  work  beyond  his 
strength  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for  assistants.  In 
Wesscly  he  found  a  co-0|H'rator  of  similar  dispo- 
sition to  his  own  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  undertake 
the  ^\•hole  burden,  and  thus  Mendelssohn  was  com- 
pelled to  entrust  a  portion  to  Herz  Homberg,  his 
son's  tutor,  and  to  another  Pole,  Aaron  Jaroslav. 
The  former  was  not  aitogetlicr  a  congenial  asso- 
ciate. He  knew  that  Ilomberg  in  his  heart  was 
estranged  from  Judaism,  and  that  he  would  not 
execute  the  holy  work  according  to  his  method  and 
as  a  sacred  duty,  as  he  himself  felt  it  to  be.  But  he 
had  no  alternative.  Owing  to  Homberg's  partici- 
pation in  the  work,  the  translation,  finished  in  i  783, 
was  discredited  by  the  orthodox  ;  and  they  desired 
to  exclude  it  altogether  from  Jewish  houses. 

This  severity  roused  opposition.  Forbidden  fruit 
tastes  sweet.  Youthful  students  of  the  Talmud 
seized  upon  the  German  translation  behind  the 
backs  of  their  masters,  who  depreciated  the  new  in- 
ifluence,  and  in  secret  learned  at  once  the  most 
I  elementary  and  the  most  sublime  lessons — the  Ger- 
man language  and  the  philosophy  of  religion^ 
Hebrew  grammar  and  poetry*  A  new  view  of  the 
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world  was  opened  to  them«  The  Hebrew  com> 
mentary  served  as  a  guide  to  a  proper  understand* 
ing  of  the  translation.  As  if  touched  by  a  magic 
wand,  the  Talmud  students,  fossils  of  the  musty 
schoolhouses,  were  transfigured,  and  upon  the  wings 
of  the  intellect  they  soared  above  the  gloomy  present, 
and  took  their  flight  heavenwards.  An  insatiable 
desire  for  knowle^e  took  possession  of  them ;  no 
territory,  however  dark,  remained  inaccessible  to 
them.  The  acumen,  quick  comprehension,  and  pro- 
found penetrativeness,  which  these  youths  had  ac- 
ijuired  in  their  dose  study  of  the  Talmud,  rendered 
it  easy  for  them  to  take  their  position  in  die  newly- 
discovered  world.  Thousands  of  Talmud  students 
from  the  great  schools  of  Hamburg,  Prague,  Nikols- 
burg,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ffirm,  and  even  from 
Poland,  became  little  Mendelssohns ;  many  of  them 
eloquent,  profound  thinkers.  With  them  Judaism 
renewed  its  youth.  All  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, were  in  various  ways  public  workers,  had  up 
to  a  certsun  period  in  their  lives  been  one-sided 
Talmudists,  and  needed  the  inspiration  of  Mendels- 
sohn's example  to  become  exponents  and  promoters 
of  culture  among  Jews.  In  a  very  short  time  a 
numerous  band  of  Jewish  authors  arose,  who  wrote 
in  a  clear  Hebrew  or  German  style  upon  matters 
of  which  shortly  before  they  had  had  no  knowledge. 
The  MexidelssohnJxaaslation  speedily  resulted  in  a 
veritable  renaissance  of  the  Jews.  They  found  their 
level  in  European  civilization  more  quickly  than  the 
Germans,  and — ^what  should  not  be  overlooked — 
Talmudic  scliooling  had  sharpened  their  intelligence. 
Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  to- 
gether with  his  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  has  pro- 
duced more  good  than  that  of  Luther,  because  in- 
stead of  fossilizing,  it  animated  the  mind.  The  inner 
freedom  of  the  Jews,  as  has  been  saj^  dat^  (rgm 
this  translation. 
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The  beginning  of  the  out\vard  liberation  of  the 
Jews  from  the  cruel  bonda^n-  of  thousands  of  years 
was  also  connected  with  Mendelssohn's  name,  and 
like  his  activity  for  their  internal  freedom  was  un- 
conscious, without  violence  or  calculation.  It  seems 
a  miracle,  though  no  marvelous  occurrence  accom- 
panied it.  It  secured  to  the  Jews  two  advocates, 
than  whom  none  more  zealous,  none  warmer  could 
be  desired  :  these  were  Lessinpf  and  Dohm. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteontli  century  the 
attention  of  the  cultured  world  had  been  directed 
towards  the  Jews  without  any  action  on  their  part. 
Montesquieu,  the  first  to  penetrate  t(^  the  profound 
depths  of  human  laws  and  reveal  their  spirit,  was 
also  the  fu  st  to  raise  his  weighty  voice  ai^alnst  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  Jews.  In  his  m  iclely  read, 
suggestive  work,  "Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  he  had  drm- 
onstrated,  with  convincing  arguments,  the  harm  that 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  had  caused  to  states, 
and  branded  the  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  with  an 
ineradicable  stigma.  The  piercing  cry  of  agonv  of 
a  tortured  Marrano  at  sight  of  a  stake  prepared  for 
a  *•  Judaizing**  maiden  of  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
Lisbon  had  aroused  Montesquieu,  and  the  echo  of 
his  voice  resounded  throughout  Europe. 

"You  Christians  complain  that  the  Emperor  of  China  roasto  aR 
Christians  in  his  dominions  over  a  slow  fire.  You  behave  much 

worse  towards  Jews,  because  they  do  not  believe  you  do.  If  any 
of  our  descendants  should  ever  venture  to  say  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  cultured,  your  example  will  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
thry  were  barbarians.  The  picture  that  they  will  draw  of  you  will 
certainly  stain  your  age,  and  spread  abroad  hatred  of  all  your  con- 
temporaries." 

Montesquieu  had  rediscovered  the  true  idea  of 
justice,  which  mankind  had  lost.  But  how  difBcult 
was  it  to  cause  this  idea  to  be  fully  recognized  with 
reference  to  Jews ! 

Two  events  had  brought  the  Jews,  their  concerns, 
their  present,  and  their  past  before  public  notice : 
their  demand  for  a  legal  standing  in  England,  and 
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Voltaire  s  attacks  upon  them*  In  England,  where 
a'^Sntury  belbre  they  tiad»  as  it  were,  crept  in,  they 
formed  a  separate  community,  especially  m  the  cap- 
ital, without  being  tolerated  or  recognized  by  law. 
They  were  regarded  as  foreigners — as  Spaniards, 
Portu|^ese,  Dutchmen,  or  Germans,  and  had  to  pay 
the  alien  du^.  However,  the  authorities,  especially 
the  judges,  showed  regard  for  the  Jemsh  belief ;  for 
instance,  they  did  not  summon  Jewish  witnesses 
on  the  Sabbath.  After  the  Jews  settled  in  the 
American  colonies  of  England  had  been  naturalized, 
a  bill  was  presented  in  Parliament  by  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  Jews  and  their  friends,  to  be 
sure,  begging  that  they  be  treated  as  natives  of 
England,  without  being  compelled  to  obtain  civil 
rights  by  taking  the  sacrament,  as  the  law  pre- 
scribed. Pelham,  the  minister,  supported  the  peti- 
tion, and  pointed  out  the  ad\^antages  that  would  ac- 
crue to  tlie  country  by  the  large  ca[)ital  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Jews  and  their  warm  attachment  to  England. 
By  their  opponents,  however,  partly  self-interest, 
partly  religious  prejudices  were  brought  to  bear 
against  them.  It  was  urged  that,  placed  on  an  equal 
footinefwith  Enp^lish  citizens,  the  Jews  would  acquire 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  would  obtain  pos- 
session of  all  the  landed  property,  and  disinherit 
Christians :  the  latter  would  be  their  slaves,  and  the 
Jew^  would  choose  their  own  rulers  and  kings. 
Orthodox  literalists  argued  that  according  to  Chris- 
tian prophecies  they  were  to  remain  without  a  home 
until  ^fathered  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Upper 
House  permitting  Jews  wiio  had  resided  in  England 
or  Ireland  for  three  consecutive  years  to  be  natural- 
ized ;  but  they  were  not  to  occupy  any  secular  or 
clerical  office,  nor  to  receive  tlie  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise. The  lords  and  the  bishops,  then,  were  not 
opposed  to  the  Jews.  The  majority  of  the  Lower 
House  also  agreed  to  the  bill,  and  George  II  ratil^ed 
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it  (March,  1753).  Was  the  decision  of  the  Three 
Estates  really  the  expression  ot  llie  majority  of  the 
nation?  This  at  once  became  doubtful:  imj)reca- 
tions  were  immediately  thundered  from  pulpits, 
guilds,  and  the  taverns  a^^^ainst  the  ministry  which 
had  urged  the  Naturalization  Act  for  Jews.  In  our 
days  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  London  mer- 
chants should  have  feared  the  ruin  of  their  trade  by 
the  influx  of  Jewish  capitalists.  Deacon  Josiah 
Tucker,  who  took  the  part  ot  the  Jews,  and  defended 
the  Naturah'zation  Act,  was  attacked  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  Parliament,  in  the  newspapers,  and  in 
pamphlets,  and  his  efficf\-.  together  with  his  defense 
of  the  Jews,  was  burnt  at  l^ristol.  To  the  vexation 
of  the  liberal-minded,  the  ministn^  were  weak 
enoiic;;h  to  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  populace  arising 
from  n^crcantile  jealousy  and  fanatical  intolerance, 
and  to  annul  their  own  work  (1754)  "because  it  had 
provoked  displeasure,  and  the  minds  of  many  lo\  al 
subjects  had  been  disquieted  thereby."  For,  even 
the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  act  could  not  impute 
evil  to  the  Jews  of  England ;  they  created  a  good 
impression  upon  Englishmen  by  their  riches,  ac- 
cumulated without  usury,  and  by  their  noble  bearing. 
Public  opinion  warmly  sided  with  them  and  their 
claims  for  civil  equality,  and  if,  for  the  moment, 
these  were  disregarded,  yet  no  unfovoraUe  result 
ensued. 

The  second  occurrence,  although  originating  in  a 
single  person,  roused  even  more  attention  than  die 
action  of  the  English  Parliament  towards  the  Jews* 
This  person  was  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  king  in  the 
domain  of  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
with  his  demoniacal  laughter  blew  down  like  a  house 
of  cards  the  stronghold  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He, 
who  believed  neither  in  Providence  nor  in  the  moral 
progress  of  mankind,  was  a  mighty  instrument  of 
history  in  the  advancement  of  progress.  Voltaire — 
in  his  writings  an  entrancing  wizard,  a  sage,  in  his 
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life  a  fool,  the  slave  of  base  passions— picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  Jews,  and  sneered  at  them  and  their 
past.  His  hostility  arose  from  personal  ill-humor 
and  irritability.  He  maintained  that  during  his  stay 
in  London  he  lost  eighty  per  cent  of  a  loan  of 
25,CKDO  francs,  through  the  bankruptcy  of  a  Jewish 
capitah'st  named  Medina*  He  cannot,  however, 
always  be  believed. 

"Medina  told  me  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  his  bankruptcy: 
that  he  was  unfortunate,  that  be  had  never  been  a  son  ot  Belial. 
He  mofed  me,  I  embraced  him,  we  praised  God  together,  and  I  lost 
my  noMy,  I  have  never  hated  the  Jewish  nation ;  ihaie  nobody/' 

Yet,  a  low-minded  Harpagon,  who  clung  to  his 
money,  Voltaire,  on  account  of  this  large  or  small 
loss,  hated  not  only  this  Jew,  but  all  Jews  on  earth. 
A  second  incident  excited  him  still  more  against 
them.  When  Voltaire  was  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam 
as  court  poet,  hterary  mentor,  and  attendant  of 
King  Frederick,  who  both  admired  and  detested 
this  diabolical  genius,  he  gave  a  filthy  commission 
to  a  Jewish  jeweler,  named  Hirsch,  or  Hirschel 
(1750),  which  he  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
rival  in  the  trade,  named  l^yjhraim  Veitel,  wished  to 
withdraw.  Friction  arose  between  Voltaire  and 
Hirschel,  until  some  arrangement  was  made,  which 
the  former  afterwards  desired  to  evade.  In  a  word, 
Voltaire  practiced  a  series  of  mean  tricks  upon  his 
Jewish  tradesman:  cheated  him  about  some  dia- 
monds, abused  him,  lied,  forged  documents,  and 
acted  as  if  he  were  the  injured  party.  At  length  a 
oomplicated  lawsuit  sprang  from  these  proceedings. 
King  Frederick,  who  had  obtained  information  of 
all  diis  from  the  legal  documents,  and  from  a  pam- 
phlet, written  ostensibly  by  Hirech,  in  reality  by 
Voltaire's  enemies,  was  highly  enraged  with  the 
poet  and  philosopher  scamp.  He  resolved  to  ban- 
ish him  from  Prussia,  and  wrote  against  him  a  com- 
edy  in  French  verse,  called  "  Tantalus  in  the  Law- 
smU*'    Voltaire's  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  Jew 
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created  a  sensation,  and  provided  ample  material 

for  the  mischievous  delight  of  his  opponents. 

Next  to  avarice,  revenge  was  a  prominent  feat* 
ure  in  his  character.  It  was  too  trifling  for  Voltaire 
to  avenge  himself  upon  the  individual  Jew  who  had 
contributed  to  his  humiliation ;  he  determined  to 
make  the  whole  Jewbh  nation  fed  his  hatred. 
Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of 
Judaism  or  Jews»  he  bespattered  the  Jews  of  the 
past  and  the  present  with  his  obscene  satire.  This 
accorded  with  his  method  of  warfiure.  Christianity, 
which  he  thoroughly  hated  and  despised,  could  not 
be  attacked  openly  without  rendering  the  aggressor 
liable  to  severe  punishment.  Judaism,  the  parent 
of  Christianity,  therefore  served  as  the  target, 
against  which  he  hurled  his  elegant,  lightly  bran- 
dished, but  venomous  darts.  In  one  of  his  essays 
particularly  he  poured  forth  his  gall  against  Jews 
and  Judaism. 

This  partial  and  superficial  estimate  of  the  Jews, 
this  suuirnary  judL^nienl  of  a  whole  people,  and  a 
history  of  a  thousand  years,  irritated  many  truth- 
loving  men  ;  Imt  no  one  dared  provoke  a  quarrel 
with  so  dreadt  d  an  antagonist  as  Voltaire.  It  re- 
quired a  bold  spirit,  but  it  was  hazarded  by  a  cul- 
tured Jew,  named  Isaac  Pinto,  more  from  skilllully- 
calculated  motives  than  from  indignation  at  Voltaire's 
baseless  defanuuion.  Pinto  (borji  in  Bordeaux, 
1 71 5;  died  in  Amsterdam,  1787)  belonged  to  a 
Portuguest;  Marrano  family,  was  rich,  cultivated,  - 
noble,  and  disinterested  in  his  own  affairs  ;  but  suf-' 
fered  from  pardonable  egoism,  namely,  on  behalf 
of  the  community.  After  leaving  Bordeaux  he  set- 
tled in  Amsterdam,  where  he  not  only  ser%'ed  the 
I\)rtuguese  community,  but  also  advanced  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  government  of  Holland,  and 
therefore  held  an  honorable  position.  He  always 
took  warm  interest  in  the  congregation  in  which 
he  had  been  bora,  and  assisted  it  by  word  and 
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deed..  But  his  heart  was  most  devoted  to  the  Por* 
tuguese  Jews,  his  brethren  race  and  speech ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  indifferent  and  cold  towards 
the  Jews  of  the  German  and  Polish  tongues ;  he 
looked  down  upon  them  with  disdainfol  pride,  as 
Christians  of  rank  upon  lowly  Jews.  Nobility  of 
mind  and  pride  of  race  were  intimately  combined  in 
Pinto.  In  certain  unpleasant  matters  in  which  the 
Portuguese  community  of  Bordeaux  had  become 
entangled,  he  displayed,  on  the  one  hand,  ardent 
seal,  on  the  other,  hardness  of  heart.  In  this  pros- 
perous commercisd  town,  since  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  had  flourished  a  congrega- 
tion of  fugitive  Marranos,  who  had  fled  from  the 
prisons  and  the  autos-da-fe  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese Inquisition.  These  refugees  had  brought 
considerable  capital  and  an  enterprising  spirit,  and 
thus  secured  right  of  residence  and  certain  privil- 
eges, but  only  under  the  name  of  new-Christians  or 
Portuguese  merchants.  For  a  time  they  were 
forced  to  undergo  the  hypocrisy  of  having  their 
marriages  solemnized  in  the  churches.  Their  num- 
bers gradually  increased;  in  two  centuries  (1550 — 
1750)  the  congregation  of  Bordeaux  had  grown  to 
200  families,  or  500  souls.  The  majority  of  the 
Portuguese  Jews,  or  new-Christians,  of  Bordeaux, 
kept  large  banking-houses,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arms,  equipped  ships,  or  undertook  trans- 
marine business  witn  French  colonies.  To  their 
importance  as  merchants  and  ship-owners  they 
united  staunch  uprightness,  blameless  honesty  in 
business,  liberality  towards  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and 
the  dignity  which  they  had  brought  from  the  Pyre- 
nean  peninsula,  their  unnatural  mother-country. 
Thus  they  gained  respect  and  distinction  among 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
French  court  as  well  as  the  high  officials  connived 
at  their  presence,  and  gradually  came  to  recognize 
them  as  Jews.   The  important  mercantile  town  also 
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attracted  German  Jews  from  Alsace,  and  French 
Jews  Irom  Avignon,  under  papal  government,  who 
obtained  the  right  to  settle  by  paying  large  sums 
of  money.  The  Portuguese  Jews  were  jealous  ; 
they  feared  that  they  would  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  these  co-reli^Monists,  who  were  little  educated, 
and  engaged  in  petty  trading  or  monetary  trans- 
actions, and  that  they  would  lose  their  honorable 
reputation.  Induced  by  these  selfish  motives  they 
exerted  themselves  to  have  the  immigrant  German 
and  AviL^^non  Jews  expelled  from  the  town,  by  ap- 
pealinn^  to  the  old  edict  that  Jews  miglit  not  dwell 
in  France.  But  the  exile?;  contri\'cd  to  ^ain  the 
protection  of  intiuential  persons  at  court,  and  thus 
obtained  the  privilege  of  sojourn.  Through  the 
connivance  of  the  authorities,  152  foreign  Jews  had 
already  flocked  to  Bordeaux,  several  of  whom  had 
powerful  friends.  This  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  to  hinder  the  influx  of  stran- 
gers,  they  passed  (1760)  an  illiberal  communal  law 
against  their  foreign  co-religionists.  They  braided 
every  foreign  Jew  not  of  Portuguese  ongin  Ts  a 
vagrant  and  a  l>eggar,  and  as  a  burden  to  the 
weaWijr.  They  calumniated  the  strangers,  assert- 
ing' that  they  followed  dishonorable,  fraudulent  oc- 
cupations, and  thereby  predisposed  the  citizens  and 
authorities  against  them.  According  to  their  pro- 
posal, Portuguese  Jew8»  or  their  council,  should  be 
vested  with  the  nght  to  expel  the  foreign  Jews,  or 
"vagrants,"  from  the  town  within  three  £13^8.  This 
cruel  and  heartless  statute  had  to  be  confirmed  by 
King  Louis  XV.  It  was  not  difificult  to  obtain  from 
this  monarch,  who  was  ruled  by  his  wives  and  his 
courtiers,  the  most  inhuman  petitions.  A  friend 
and  kinsman  of  Isaac  Pinto  undertook  to  get  the 
sanction  of  the  court  for  this  statute! 

This  was  Jacob  Rodrigues  Pereira  (bom  in  Sp^n, 
171 5 ;  died  in  Paris,  1780),  grandfather  of  the  fam- 
ous and  enterprising  Emile  and  Isaac  Peretra»  a 
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man  of  talent  and  noble  character,  and  an  artist  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  who  had  obtained  wide  renown.  He 
had  iiu'ented  a  sign  language  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  taught  these  unfortunate  people  a  means 
of  expressing  their  thoughts.  As  a  Marrano,  he 
had  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Spain.  Love  for 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  or  hatred  of  the  blood* 
thirsty  Catholic  Church  impelled  him  to  leave  the 
land  of  the  Inquisition  (about  1 734),  and»  together 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  to  emigrate  to  Bor- 
deaux. Here,  even  before  Abb6  de  l'£p6e,  he  so 
thoroughly  verified  his  tbsory  for  the  iostruction  of 
those  bom  dumb^  in  a  speciailv  appointed  school, 
that  the  king  conferred  a  reward,  and  the  first  men 
of  science — D'Alembert,  Buffon,  Diderot,  and  Rous* 
seau — ^lavished  prabes  upon  him.  Pereira  after^ 
wards  became  royal  interpreter  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  Xx>ndon.  The  Portuguese  com* 
munity  of  Bordeaux  appointed  him  their  represen- 
tative in  Paris,  to  ventilate  their  complaints  and 
accomplish  their  ends.  Moved  with  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate,  he  was  yet  so  filled  with  communal 
egoism,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  injury 
upon  his  German  and  Avignon  co-religionists. 
The  commission  to  secure  from  L,ouis  XV  the  rati* 
iication  of  the  proposed  statute,  he  carried  out  but 
too  conscientiously.  But  in  the  disorderly  govern- 
ment of  this  king  and  his  court  there  was  a  vast 
difference  between  the  passing  and  the  administer- 
ing of  a  law.  The  higher  officials  were  able  to  cir- 
cumvent any  law  or  defer  its  execution.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  of  German  and  Avignon  origin 
from  Bordeaux  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
the  Due  de  Richelieu.  Isaac  Pinto,  who  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Mm,  was  able  to  win  his  support. 
Richelieu  issued  an  uigent  command  (November, 
1 761)  that  within  two  weeks  all  foreign  Jews  should  • 
be  banished  from  Bordeaux.  Exception  was  made 
only  in  fovor  of  two  old  men  and  women  whom  the 
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hardships  of  the  expulsion  would  have  killed,  and 
of  a  man  who  had  been  of  scn^ice  to  the  town 
(Jacob  dc  Pcrpignan).  All  the  rest  were  plunged 
into  unavoidable  distress,  as  it  was  forbidden  to 
Jews  to  settle  an)  \vhere  in  France,  and  the  districts 
and  towns  where  Jews  already  dwelt  admitted  no 
new-comers.  What  a  difference  between  the  Ger- 
man jew  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  the  Portuguese 
Jews  Isaac  Pinto  and  Rodrigues  Pereira,  who  in 
their  time  were  ranked  side  by  side  I  The  former 
did  not  cease  his  efforts,  until  by  his  influence  he 
brought  help  to  his  unhappy  brethren,  or  at  least 
offered  them  comfort.  For  tne  Jews  in  Switzerland, 
who  were  tolerated  only  in  two  small  towns,  and 
even  there  were  so  enslaved  that  they  must  have 
died  out,  Mendelssohn  procured  some  alleviation 
through  his  opponent  Lavater.  Several  hundred 
Jews  were  about  to  be  expelled  from  Dresden,  be- 
cause they  could  not  pay  the  poll-tax  laid  upon 
them.  Through  Mendelssohn's  intercession  with 
one  of  his  niunerous  admirers.  Cabinet  Councilor 
Von  Ferber,  the  unfortunate  people  obtained  per- 
mission to  remain  in  Dresden.  To  a  Jewish  Tal- 
mudical  scholar  unjustly  suspected  of  theft  and 
imprisoned  in  Leipsic*  Mendelssohn  cleverly  con- 
trived to  send  a  letter  of  consolation,  whereby 
he  gained  his  freedom.  Isaac  Pinto  and  Jacob 
Pereira,  on  the  other  hand,  were  zealous  in 
bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  their  brethren  by 
race  and  religion,  which  Mendelssohn  considered 
the  hardest  punishment  of  the  Jews,  equal  to  an- 
nihilation from  the  &ce  of  God's  earth,  where 
armed  prejudice  repulses  them  at  every  frontier." 
The  cruel  proce^ings  of  the  Portuguese  Jews 

I against  their  brethren  in  Bordeaux  made  a  great 
stir.  If  Jews  might  not  tarry  in  France,  why  should 
those  of  Portuguese  tongue  be  tolerated?  The 
latter,  therefore,  saw  themselves  com  lied  to  put 
themselves  in  a  favorable  light,  and  requested  Isaac 
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Pinto,  who  had  already  appeared  in  public,  and 
possessed  literary  culture,  to  write  a  sort  of  vindi- 
cation for  them,  and  make  clear  the  wide  difference 

between  Jews  of  Kortn^ipg^^  j(^<;rpnf  anH  thn^P'  of 

other  lands.  TTnto'consented.  or  rather  followed 
his  own  inclination,  and  prepared  the  "  Reflections  " 
upon  Voltaire's  defamation  of  Judaism  (1762).  He 
told  this  reckless  calumniator  that  the  crime  of 
libeling  single  individuals  was  increased  when  the 
false  accusations  affected  a  whole  nation,  and 
reached  its  highest  degree  when  directed  against  a 
people  insulted  by  all  men,  and  when  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  is  laid  upon  the 
whole  body,  whose  members,  moreover,  widely 
scattered,  have  assumed  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
An  English  Jew  as,Jittle  resembles  his  co-relig- 
iomst^r  Constantinople,~as  the^atter  does  a  Chi- 
nesejTiaQdanh  :  the~Tew  of  Bordeaux  and  he  of 
Metz  are  twojjtterly  different  bemgs.  N^everthe- 
less,  VWtaire  had^inciiscrimlnately  condemned  them, 
and  his  sketch  of  them  was  as  absurd  as  untrue. 
Voltaire,  who  felt  called  upon  to  extirpate  preju- 
dices, had  in  fact  lent  his  pen  to  the  greatest  of 
them.  He  does  not  indeed  wish  them  to  be  burnt, 
but  a  number  of  Jews  would  rather  be  burnt  than 
so  calumniated.  "  The  Jews  are  not  more  ignorant,  i 
more  barbarous,  or  superstitious  than  other  nations,  I 
least  of  all  do  they  merit  the  accusation  of  avarice."  1 
Voltaire  owed  a  duty  to  the  Jews,  to  truth,  to  his 
century,  and  to  posterity,  which  would  justly  appeal 
to  his  authority  when  abusing  and  trying  to  crush 
an  exceedingly  unhappy  people. 

However,  as  already  said,  it  was  not  so  muchi 
Pinto's  aim  to  vindicate  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  I 
world  ai^ainst  Voltaire's  malicious  charges  as  tol 
place  his  kinsmen,  the  Portuguese  or  Sephardicf 
Jews,  in  a  more  favorable  light.  To  this  end,  he 
pretended  that  a  wide  gulf  existed  between  them 
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and  those  of  other  extraction,  especially  the  German 
and  Polish  Jews.  He  averred,  with  great  exagger- 
ation, that  if  a  Sephardic  Jew  in  England  or  Holland 
wedded  a  German  Jewess,  he  would  be  excluded 
from  the  community  by  his  relatives,  and  would  not 
even  find  a  resting-place  in  their  cemeter)%  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  Jews  traced 
their  lineage  from  the  n6blest^famTncs~of  the  tribe 

(of  Judah,  and  tliat  their  noble  descent  had  always 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  Ix  rn  an  impulse  to  great  vir- 
tues and  a  protection  against  vic<*  and  crime. 
Among  them  no  traces  of  the  wickedness  or  evil 
deeds  of  which  Voltaire  accused  them  were  to  be 
found.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  brought  wealth 
[  to  the  states  which  received  them,  especially  to  Hol- 
land. The  German  and  Polish  Jews,  on  the  other 
hand,  Pinto  abandoned  to  the  attacks  of  their  de- 
tractors, except  that  he  excused  their  not  over 
honorable  trades  and  despicable  actions  by  the 
overwhelming  sufferings,  the  slaver^-,  and  humiliation 
which  they  had  endured,  and  were  still  enduring. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he  had  desired.  In 
reply,  Voltaire  paid  him  and  the  Portuguese  Jews 
compliments,  and  admitted  that  he  had  done  wrong 
in  including  them  in  his  charges,  but  nevertheless 
j  continued  to  abuse  Jewish  antiquity. 

Pinto's  defense  attracted  great  attention.  The 
press,  both  French  and  English,  pronounced  a 
I  favorable  judgment,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 

Jews  against  Voltaire.  But  they  blamed  Pinto  for 
aving  been  too  partial  to  the  Portuguese,  and  too 
strongly  opposed  to  the  German  and  Polish  Jews, 
andi  like  Voltaire,  passing  sentence  upon  all  mdis- 
criminately,  because  of  the  behavior  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. A  Catholic  priest  under  a  Jewish  disguise 
took  up  the  cause  of  Hebrew  antiquity*  He  ad- 
dressed "Jewish  Letters"  to  Voltaire,  pretending 
that  they  came  from  Portuguese  and  Gennan  Jews ; 
these  were  wcdl  meant  but  badly  compoaed.  They 
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were  widely  read,  and  helped  to  turn  the  current 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Jews  against 
Voltaire's  savage  attacks.  They  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mind hirn_tliat  owing  to  loss  01  money  sustained 
through  one  Jew  he  pursued^ tfie  whole  race  with  his 
angler.    This  friendly  pamphlet  on  behalf  of  the 

)[ews  being  written  in  French,  then  the  fashionable 
anguage,  it  was  extensively  read  and  discussed,  and 
fou  n d  a  fa  v o  rable  reception . 

Sympathy  for  the  Jews  and  the  movement  to  ele- 
vate them  from  their  servile  position  were  most 
materially  stimulated  by  a  persecution  which  humane 
thinkers  of  the  time  considered  surprising  and  un- 
^  expected,  but  which  has  often  been  repeated  in  the 
midst  of  Christian  nations.  This  persecution  kindled 
passions  on  both  sides,  and  awakened  men  to 
activity.  In  no  part  of  Europe,  perhaps,  were  the 
oppression  and  abasement  of  Jews  greater  than  in 
the  originally  German,  but  at  that  time  French  pro- 
vince of  Alsace,  to  which  Metz  may  be  reckoned. 
All  causes  of  inveterate  Jew-hatred — clerical  intol- 
erance, racial  antipathy,  arbitrariness  of  the  nobility, 
mercantile  jealousy,  and  brute  ignorance — were 
combined  against  the  Jews  of  Alsace,  to  render  their 
existence  in  the  century  of  enlightenment  a  con- 
tinual hell.  Yet  the  oppression  was  so  paltry  in  its 
nature  that  it  could  never  stimulate  the  jews  to  offer 
heroic  resistance.  The  German  populace  of  this 
province,  like  Germans  in  general,  clung  tenaciously 
to  their  hatred  of  the  Jews.  Both  the  nobles  and 
citizens  of  Alsace  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
humanity,  which  spoke  so  elo([uently  in  b'rencli  liter- 
ature, and  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  their  legal 
rights  over  the  Jews,  who  were  treated  as  serfs.  In 
Alsace  there  lived  from  three  to  four  thousand  Jew- 
ish families  (from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  souls). 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  nobility  to  admit  new,  or 
expel  old  families.  In  Metz  the  merchants  had  had 
a  law  passed  limiting  Jews  to  four  hundred  and 
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eighty  families.  This  condition  of  afiairs  had  the 
same  consequences  as  in  Austria  and  Prussia: 
younger  sons  were  condemned  to  celibacy,  or  exile 
from  their  paternal  home»  and  daughters  to  remain 
unmarried.  In  fact»  it  was  worse  than  in  Austria 
and  elsewhere,  because  German  pedantry  carefully 
looked  to  the  execution  of  these  rigorous  Pharaonic 
laws,  and  stealthily  watched  the  French  officials,  lest 
any  attempt  be  made  to  show  indulgence  towards 
the  unfortunate  people.  Naturally  the  Jews  of  Al- 
sace and  Metz  were  enclosed  in  Ghettos,  and  could 
only  occasionally  pass  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
towns.  For  tiiese  priinleges  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  exorbitant  taxes. 

Louis  XIV  had  presented  a  portion  of  his  income 
)  derived  from  the  lews  of  Metz  as  a  gift  to  the  Due 
I  de  Brancas  and  uie  Countess  de  Fontaine.  They 
had  to  pay  these  persons  20,000  livres  annually ; 
besides  poll-taxes,  trade-taxes,  house-taxes,  con- 
tributions to  churches  and  hospitals,  war-taxes,  and 
I  exactions  of  every  sort  under  other  names. 

In  Alsace  they  were  obliged  to  pay  protection- 
money  to  the  king,  tribute  to  the  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  the  duke  of  Hagenau,  besides  residence- 
taxes  to  the  nobles  in  whose  feudal  territory  they 
dweh,  and  war-taxes.  The  privilege  of  residence 
did  not  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  but  had  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  nobleman,  as  if  the  son  were  a  for- 
eign applicant  for  protection.  The  Jews  had  to  win 
the  good  oj'inion,  not  alone  of  their  lord,  but  also  of 
his  officials,  by  rich  gifts  at  New  ^'e-ar.  and  on  other 
occasions.  Whence  could  they  procure  all  tliese 
moneys,  and  sail  support  their  synagogues  and 
schools  ? 

Almost  every  handicraft  and  trade  were  forbid- 
den them  in  Alsace :  legally  they  could  engage 
only  in  cattle-dealing,  and  in  trading  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  Metz  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  kill  only 
such  animals  as  they  required  for  private  consuinp- 
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1aoii»  and  the  appointed  slaughterers  had  to  keep  a 
list  of  the  animals  slain*  K  they  wished  to  make  a 
journey  outside  their  narrow  province,  they  had  to 
pay  a  poll-tax*  and  were  subjected  to  tiie  vexations 
of  passports.  In  Stiasburg,  the  capital  of  the  pro* 
vince,  no  Jew  could^  stay  over  nights  W}»t_re- 
mained  but  to  obtain  the  money indispensablefbr 
th€R^ wretched  existence  in  an  illegal  -Way— through 
usury?  Those  who  possessed  money  macle  advan- 
ces  to  Ae  small  tradesmen,  fanners,  and  vinedress- 
ers, at  the  risk  of  losing  the  amounts  lent,  and 
demanded  high  interest,  or  employed  other  artifices. 
This  only  caused  them  to  be  more  hate  d,  aiul  the 

f rowing  impoverishment  of  the  people  was  attri- 
uted  to  them,  and  was  the  source  of  the  ir  unspeak- 
able suffering's.  They  were  in  the  sad  j)osition  of 
bf'ino-  compelled  to  make  theinselves  and  others 
unhappy. 

This  miserable  condition  of  the  Alsatian  Jews  a 
villainous  man  sought  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  he  almost  brought  on  a  sanguinary  persecution. 
A  lawyer,  not  without  brains  and  literary  culture, 
named  Hell,  belonging  to  a  poor  family,  and  ar- 
dently wishing  for  a  high  position,  being  acquainted 
with  the  devices  of  the  Jewish  usurers,  actually 
learned  the  Hebrew  language,  to  be  able  to  levy 
blackmail  on  them  without  iear  of  discovery.  He 
sent  threatening  letters  in  Hebrew,  saying  that 
they  would  inevitably  be  accused  of  usury  and  de- 
ception, if  they  did  not  supply  him  with  a  stated 
sum  of  money.  This  worthless  law)'er  afterwards 
became  district  judge  to  several  Alsatian  noblemen, 
and  thus  the  Jews  were  given  wholly  into  his  power. 
Those  who  did  not  satisfy  his  continually  increasing 
demands,  were  accused,  ill-treated,  and  condemned. 
Meantime  his  unjust  conduct  was  partially  exposed: 
he  was  suspected,  and  this  excited  him  against  the 
Jews  of  Alsace.  He  devised  a  [)Iaa  to  arouse  fana- 
ticism against  them.    He  pointed  out  to  debtors  a 
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way  to  escape  the  oppressive  debts  which  they 
owed  Jewish  money-lenders^  by  producing  false  re- 
ceipts as  for  payments  already  rendered.  Some  of 
.  his  creatures  traveled  through  Alsace,  and  wrote 
out  such  acquittances.  Conscientious  debtors  had 
their  scruples  silenced  by  the  deigy,  who  assured 
them  that  robbing  the  Jews  was  a  righteous  act. 
The  timid  were  pacified  by  a  rogue  especially  des- 
patched for  that  purpose,  who  distributed  orders 
and  crosses,  presumably  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to 
those  who  accepted  and  presented  the  felse  receipts, 
and  were  ready  to  accuse  the  Jews  of  oppression 
and  duplicity.  Thus  a  menacing  feeling,  bordering 
on  actual  violence,  developed  against  lite  Jews  of 
Alsace.  The  debtors  united  with  common  ruffians 
and  clergymen  to  implore  die  weak-minded  king 
Louis  XVI,  to  put  an  end  to  all  disturbances  by 
expelling  the  Jews  from  the  province.  To  crown 
his  work,  the  villainous  district  magistrate  strove 
to  exasperate  the  populace  against  them.  He 
composed  a  venomous  work  against  them  (1779), 
"Observations  of  an  Alsatian  upon  the  Present 
Quarrels  of  the  Jews  of  Alsace,  in  which  he  ool* 
lected  all  the  slanderous  accusations  against  Jews 
from  ancient  times,  in  order  to  present  a  reptusive 
picture  of  them,  and  ex^se  them  to  hatred  and  ex- 
termination. He  adnutted  that  receipts  had  been 
forged,  but  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  to  whom  alone  vengeance  was  be- 
coming. They  hoped  by  these  means  to  avenge 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  murder  of  God.  This 
district  ju  J^c  aimed  at  the  annihilation,  or,  at  least, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the 
success  of  such  cunning  designs.  His  base  tricks 
were  revealed,  and,  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
Hell  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  banished  from 
Alsace.  A  decree  of  the  sovereig-n  ordered  (May, 
1780)  thatlawsuiu  against  usurers  should  no  longej 
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be  decided  by  the  district  courts  of  the  nobility,  but 
by  the  chief  councQor,  or  state  coundlor  (Conseil 
&>uverain)  of  Alsace* 

One  result  of  these  occurrences  ms  that  the 
Alsatian  Jews  finally  roused  themselves,  and  ven* 
tured  to  state  that  their  position  was  intolerable, 
and  to  entreat  relief  from  the  throne  of  the  gentle 
king  Louis  XVL  Their^  representatives  (Cerf 
Berr?)  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  state  council 
upon  the  inhuman  laws  under  which  they  groaned, 
and  made  proposals  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
lot.  They  felt,  however,  that  this  memorial  should 
be  written  so  as  to  influence  public  opinion,  at  this 
time  almost  as  powerful  as  the  king  himself.  But 
in  their  midst  there  was  no  man  of  spirit  and  ability 
who  could  compose  a  fitting  description  of  their 
condition. 

To  whom  could  they  turn  except  to  Mendelssohn, 
looked  upon  by  European  Jews  as  their  advocate 
and  powerful  supporter  in  distress?  To  him,  there- 
fore, the  Alsatian  Jews— or,  more  correctly,  their 
distinguished  representative  Cerf  Berr,  who  knew 
Mendelssohn — sent  the  material  with  the  request, 
to  give  the  necessary  polish  and  an  impressive 
form  to  their  petition.  Mendelssohn  had  neither 
the  leisure,  nor  perhaps  the  skill  to  carry  out  their 
request.  Fortunately,  he  had  found  a  new  friend 
and  admirer,  who,  by  knowledg-e  and  position,  was 
better  able  to  formulate  such  a  memorial.  Christ- 
ian William  Dohm  (b.  1751,  d.  1820),  owing  to  his 
thoroug^h  knowledge  of  histor)%  had  shortly  before 
been  appointed  by  Frederick  the  Great — with  the 
title  of  military  councilor — to  superintend  the 
archives.  Like  all  ambitious  youths  and  men  who 
frequented  Berlin,  Dohm  had  sought  out  the  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  at  this  time  at  the  summit  of  his 
fame  ;  and  like  all  who  entered  his  circle  Dohm 
felt  himself  attracted  by  his  intellectuality,  gcntle- 
im4  great  wi^4pm«    Paring  hi^  stay  in  Berlia 
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he  was  a  regular  visitor  at  the  house  of  Mendels- 
sohn, who,  on  Saturday,  his  day  of  leisure,  always 
assembled  his  friends  around  him.  Every  cultivated 
Christian  who  came  in  contact  with  Mendelssohn 
was  pleasantly  attracted  by  him,  overcame  his  bias 
against  Jews,  and  experienced  mingled  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  a  race  that  had  endured  so  much 
suffering,  ana  produced  such  a  personality.  Dohm 
had  already  thrown  aside  his  innate  or  acquired  an- 
tipathy against  Jews.  His  interest  in  mankind 
rested  not  upon  the  shifting  ground  of  Christian 
love,  but  upon  the  firm  soil  of  human  culture,  char- 
acteristic of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  included 
also  this  unhappy  people.  He  had  already  planned 
to  make  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  since  the 
destruction  of  their  own  state"  the  subject  of  his 
studies. 

Dohm  evinced  his  readiness  to  draw  up  the  mem- 
orial for  the  Alsatian  Jews  in  a  pleasing  form,  in 
conjunction  with  Mendelssohn.  Whilst  engaged  on 
this  task,  the  thought  struck  him  to  publish  a  plea, 
not  alone  for  protection  for  the  few»  but  on  behalf 
of  all  the  German  Jews,  who  suffered  under  similar 
oppression.  Thus  originated  his  never-to-be-for- 
gotten work,  ''Upon  the  Civil  Amelioration  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews"  (finished  August,  1781),  the 
first  step  towards  removing  the  heavy  yoke  from 
the  neck  of  the  Tews.  With  this  pampMet,  like 
Lessine  with  his  **  Nathan,"  Dohm  partly  atoned  for 
the  guilt  of  the  German  nation  in  enslaving  and  de- 


tinge  about  It,  but  was  addressed  to  sober,  enlight- 
ened statesmen,  and  laid  particular  stress  upon  the 
political  advantages.  The  noble  philanthropist 
who  first  pleaded  for  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
p^roes  had  fewer  difficulties  to  overcome  than  Dohm 
m  his  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  the  Jews,  The 
very  circumstances  that  ought  to  have  spoken  in 
their  favor,  their  intelligence  and  activity,  thdr 
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mission  to  teach  Christian  nations  pure  doctrines 
on  God  and  morality,  their  ancient  nobility — all  I 
tended  to  their  detriment.    Their  intellectual  and 
energetic  habits  were  described  as  cunning"  and  I 
love  of  gain;  their  insistence  upon  the  origin  of  / 
their  doi^mas  as  presumption  and  infidelity,  and 
their  ancient  nobility  as  pride.    It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  heroism  required  to  speak  a  word 
on  their  behalf,  in  face  of  the  numerous  prejudices 
and  sentiments  against  the  Jews  prevailing  among^ 
all  classes  of  Christian  society. 

In  his  apology  Dohm,  as  already  noted,  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  religious  point  of  view,  and 
dwelt  solely  upon  the  political  and  economical 
aspect.  He  started  by  asserting  that  it  was  a  uni* 
versal  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  states  depended 
upon  increase  of  population*  To  this  end  many 
governments  spent  large  sums  of  money  to  attract 
new  citizens  from  foreign  countries.  An  exception 
was  made  only  in  the  case  of  Jews.  Almost  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  the  tendency  of  the  laws  and  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  state  is  to  preventi  as  far 
as  possible,  the  increase  of  these  unfortunate  Asiatic 
refugees.  Residence  is  either  denied  them,  or 
granted,  at  a  fixed  sum,  for  a  short  time.  A  large 
proportion  of  Jews  thus  find  the  gates  of  every  town 
closed  against  them;  they  are  inhumanly  driven 
away  from  every  border,  and  nothing  is  left  to  them 
except  to  starve,  or  to  save  themselves  from  starva- 
tion by  crime.  Every  guild  wotild  think  itself  dis- 
honored by  admitting  a  Jew  as  a  member ;  therefore, 
in  almost  every  country,  the  Hebrews  are  debarred 
from  handicrafts  and  mechanical  arts.  Only  men 
of  rare  genhis,  amidst  such  oppressive  circumstances, 
retain  courage  and  serenity  to  devote  themsdves  to 
the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences.  Even  the  rare  men 
who  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  as  well  as 
diose  who  are  an  lionor  to  mankind  dirough  dlietr 
irreproachable  righteousness,  meet  with  respect  only 
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from  a  few ;  with  die  majority  die  most  distingubhed 
merits  of  soul  and  h^ut  can  never  atone  for  the 
error  of '  being  a  Jew.*  What  reasons  can  have  in- 
duced the  governments  of  European  states  to  be  so 
unanimous  in  this  attitude  towards  the  Jewish 
nation  ? "  asked  Dohm.  Is  it  possible  that  indus- 
trious and  good  citizens  are  less  useful  to  the  state, 
because  they  origfinally  came  from  Asia,  and  arc  dis- 
ting^iiishcd  by  a  beard,  by  circumcision,  and  their 
form  of  worship?  If  the  Jewish  religion  contained 
harmfurprinclples,  then  the  exclusion  of  its  adherents 
and  the  contempt  felt  for  them  would  be  justified ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  "  The  mob,  which  considers 
itself  at  liberty  to  deceive  a  Jew,  falsely  asserts  that, 
by  his  law,  he  is  permitted  to  cheat  the  adherents 
of  another  creed,  and  persecuting  priests  have  spread 
stories  of  the  prejudices  felt  by  the  Jews,  and  thus 
revealed  their  own.  The  chief  book  of  the  Jews, 
the  Law  of  Moses,  is  regarded  with  reverence  also 
by  Christians/* 

Dohm  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Europe 
—how,  in  the  first  centuries,  they  had  enjoyed  full 
civil  rights  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  must  have 
been  considered  worthy  of  such  privilet^es — how 
they  were  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  rights, 
first  by  the  Byzantines,  then  by  the  German  bar- 
barians, especially  by  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  From 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews  had  brought  more  cul- 
ture than  the  dominant  nations  possessed;  they 
were  not  brutalized  bv  savaofe  feuds,  nor  was  their 
procuress  retarded  by  monkish  philosopli)'  and  super- 
stition. In^  Spain  among^st  Jews  aad  Arabs  there 
had  existed  a  more  remarkable  culture  than  in 
Christian  Europe.  Dohm  then  reviewed  the  false 
accusations  and  persecutions  against  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  painting  the  Christians  as  cruel  bar- 
barians and  the  Jews  as  illustrious  martyrs.  After 
touching  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
various  statesi  he  concluded  his  delineatioa  with  the 
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"These  principles  of  exclusion,  eaually  opposed  to  hamiaily  aad  \ 

politics,  which  bear  the  impress  of  ine  dark  centuries,  are  unworthv  v 
of  the  enlightenment  of  our  times,  and  deserve  no  longer  to  be  foi* 
lowed.  It  is  possible  that  some  errors  have  become  so  atefA%  xooted 
that  they  will  dlSTppear  only  in  fReltlird  or  fourth  generation.  But 
this  is  no  argument  against  begHihlng  to  reform  now ;  because* 
without  such  be^innin^  a  better  generation  can  never  appear,* ' 

Dohm  suggested  a  plan  whereby  the  ameKoratioii 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  might  be  ^cilitated,  and 
his  proposals  formed  a  programme  for  the  future. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  to  receive  equal  rights 
with  all  other  subjects.  In  particular,  liberty  of  oc-  i 
cupation  and  in  procuring  a  livelihood  should  be 
conceded  them,  so  that,  by  wise  precautions,  they 
woidd  be  drawn  away  from  petty  trading  and  usury, 
and  be  attracted  to  lutndicrafts,  agriculture,  arts,  and 
sciences,  all  without  compulsion.  The  moral  eleva* 
tion  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  promoted  by  the  founda« 
tion  of  good  schools  of  their  own,  or  by  the  admis- 
noQ  of  uieir  youth  into  Christian  schools,  and  by  the 
devation  of  adults  in  the  Jewish  Houses  of  Prayer, 
But  it  should  also  be  impressed  upon  Christians, 
through  sermons  and  other  effectual  means,  that 
they  were  to  regard  and  treat  the  Jews  as  brothers 
and  fellow-men.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Dohm  de- 
sired to  see  freedom  in  their  private  religious  affairs 
granted  them :  free  exercise  of  religion,  ihe  estab- 
lishment of  synagogues,  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
maintenance  of  their  poor,  if  considered  wise,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government.  Even  the 
power  of  excluding  refractory  members  from  the 
community  should  be  given  them.  Dohm,  more- 
over, pleaded  for  the  continuance,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, of  independent  jurisdiction  in  cases  be- 
tween Jews,  the  power  to  be  vested  In  a  tribunal  of 
rabbis.  He  w^ished  to  debar  them  from  only  one  i 
privilege,  from  filling  public  offices,  or  entering  the 
arena  of  politics.  The  ability  to  undtMlake  these 
duties,  he  thought,  w^as  completely  lacking-  in  that 
geaer^UQ{}i  ^pd  YQui4      manifest  itself  very  con- 
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KptguQusly  In  the  next.  Besides  there  was  a  super* 
abundance  rather  than  a  lack  of  competent  state 

officers.  For  this  reason,  it  would,  for  the  present, 
be  better  both  for  the  state  and  the  Jews,  if  they 

worked  in  warehouses  and  behind  the  plough  rather 
than  in  state  ofliccii.  The  immediate  future  dis- 
proved his  doubts.  '  " 

Dohm  foresaw  that  his  programme  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  fcws  would  meet  with  violent  and 
stubborn  opposition  from  the  clergy  and  the  theol- 
ogical school.  He  therefore  submitted  it  to  the 
"wisdom  of  the  governments,"  who  at  this  time 
were  more  inclined  to  progress  and  enlightenment 
than  the  people.  Dohm  was  filled  with  the  serious- 
ness and  importance  of  his  task ;  he  was  positive 
that  his  proposals  would  lay  the  basis  not  only  for 
th(^  wt:lfare  of  the  Jews,  but  also  for  that  of  the 
states.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Mendels- 
sohn stoocTbehind  him.  Even  if  he  did  not  dictate 
the  Words,  yet  he  breathed  into  them  his  spirit  of 
gentleness  and  love  of  mankind,  and  illumined 
the  points  which  were  strange  and  dark  to  Dohm, 
the  Christian  and  political  writer.  M^delssohn  is, 
therefore,  to  he  looked  upon,  if  not  as  the  lather, 
certainly  as  the  godfather,  of  Dohm's  work. 

Tf^as  inevitable  for  such  a  treatise  to  create 
great  excite  mc  nt  in  Germany.  Must  not  this  de- 
mand to  treat  Jews  as  equals  have  appeared  to 
respectable  Christians  as  a  monstrous  thintr;  as  if 
the  nobility  had  been  asked  to  place  themselves  at 
the  same  table  with  their  slaves  ?  Soon  after  its 
appearanc(\  Dohm's  work  advocating"  Jewish  eman- 
cipation became  extraordinarily  popular ;  It  was 
read,  discussed,  criticised,  and  refuted  by  many, 
and  approved  by  only  a  few.  The  first  rumor  was 
tliat  Dohm  had  sold  his  pen  to  the  Jews  for  a  very 
high  price,  although  he  had  specially  entreated  pro- 
tection for  the  poor  homeless  peddlers.  Fortune 
began  to  smile  upon  the  Jews  after  having  turned 
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its  back  upon  them  for  so  many  centunes.  Scarcely 
had  the  pamphlet  appeared,  when  Emperor  Joseph,  ^ 
the  hrst  Austrian  ruler  to  allow  himself  in  some  | 
degree  to  be  g"uidcd  by  moral  and  humane  princi- 
ples, having  snapt  asunder  the  yoke  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  having  accorded  a  Toleration  Edict  to 
the  Protestants,  issued  a  series  of  laws  relating  to 
the  Jews,  which  displayed  sincere  if  rather  fierce  ^ 
philanthropy. 

By  this  new  departure  (October  19,  1781),  the  ' 
Jews  were  permitted  to  learn  handicrafts,  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  with  certain  restrictions  to  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture.    The  doors  of  the  uni- 
versities and  academies,  hitherto  closed  to  them, 
were  thrown  open*    The  education  of  the  Jewish 
youth  was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  this  em- 
peror, who  promoted  "philosophical  morality."  He  ' 
accordingly  decreed  the  establishment  ot  Jewish 
primary  and  high  schools  (normal  schools),  and 
forced  adults  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country, 
by  decreeing  that  in  future  on^  documents  written 
in  that  language  would  possess  legal  force.  He 
considerate^  removed  the  risk  of  all  possible  at- 
tempts at  religious  compulsion.    In  the  schools 
everything  that  might  be  offensive  to  any  creed  was 
to  be  omitted  from  the  curriculum.   An  ordinance 
enjoined  (November  2)  diat  the  Jews  were  to  be  1 
everywhere  considered  '*fellow-men,~  and  all  ex-  1 
cesses  a^^unst  them  were  ';:o  be  avmded.    The  1 
LeibzoU  (body-tax),  more  humiliating  to  Christians  i 
than  to  Jews,  was  also  abolished  by  Joseph  II  of  I 
glorious  memory,  in  addition  to  the  special  law-  I 
taxes,  the  passport-duty,  the^  night-duty,  and  all  I 
similar  oppressive  imposts  whidi  had  stamped  the 
Jews  as  outcasts,  for  they  were  now  to  have  equal 
rights  with  the  Christian  inhabitants  (December  19}. 
Joseph  II  did  not  intend  to  concede  complete  dti* 
zenship  to  the  Jews ;  they  were  still  forbidden  to  \ 
reside  ip  those  cities  whence  Christian  intolerance 
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,  had  hitherto  banished  them.    Even  in  Vienna  Jews 
were  allowed  to  dwell  only  in  a  few  exceptional 
I  cases,  on  payment  of  protection-money  (toleration- 
'  tax),   which    protection  did  not  extend  to  their 
i  grown-up  sons.    They  were  not  suffered  to  have  a 

•  single  public  synag-oq-vie  in  Vienna.    But  Joseph  II 

•  annulkxl  a  number  of  vexatious,  restrictive  regiila- 
I  tions,  such  as  the  compulsopy-  wearing  of  beards, 

the;  jirohibition  against  goin^-  out  in  the  forenoon  on 
Sundays  and  holidr.ys,  or  frequenting  public  pleas- 
ure resorts.  The  emperor  even  permitted  Jewish 
wholesale  merchants,  notables,  and  their  sons,  to 
wear  swords  (January  2,  1782),  and  especially  insis- 
ted that  Christians  shoidd  behave  in  a  friend^ 
'  manner  towards  Jews, 

A  notable  beginning  was  thus  made.  The  ig« 
nominy  of  a  thousand  years,  which  the  uncharita* 
bleness  of  the  Church,  the  avarice  of  princes,  and 
the  brutality  of  nations,  had  cast  upon  the  race  of 
Judah,  was  now  partly  removed,  at  least  in  one 
country.  Dohm's  proposals  in  consequence  met 
with  earnest  consideration ;  they  were  not  regarded 
as  ideal  dreams,  but  as  jpoliticai  principles  worthyof 
attention.  Scholars,  clergymen,  statesmen,  and 
princes  began  to  interest  uiemselves  seriously  in 
the  Jewbh  question.  Every  thoughtful  person  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  took  one  side  or  the  other. 
Various  opinions  and  ideas  were  aired ;  the  most 
curious  propositions  were  made.  A  preacher, 
named  Schwager,  wrote : 

"  I  have  always  been  averse  to  baUnf  an  unfortunate  nation,  be* 
cause  it  worships  God  In  another  way.  1  have  always  lamented  thai 

we  have  driven  the  Jews  to  deceive  us  by  an  oppressive  political 
yoke.    For,  what  else  can  they  do.  in  order  to  live?  in  what  other 
t  way  can  ihey  defray  their  heavy  taxes  ?  " 

Diez,  Dohm's  excellent  friend,  one  of  the  noblest 
men  of  that  epoch,  afterwards  Prussian  ambassador 
to  the  Turkish  court,  thought  that  Dohm  had  asked 
&r  too  little  for  the  Jews, 
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You  afer  nuMt  tndy,*  he  fmuM,  "that  the  pretent  moral  de» 

pravity  of  the  Jews  is  a  consequence  of  their  bondage.   But  to  color 

the  picture,  and  weaken  the  reproaches  leveled  at  the  Jews,  a  repre- 
scntatiOTT  of  the-  moral  depravity  of  Ihe  Christians  wo.uld  haKCLbeen 
mefat-r  ceitahriy  it- is  w^if^  Tj^Q^^^^^Zllhi**  ^hff  Jfflfft  father  tf** 
causfroHhe  litiei."  '"' 

John  von  Muller,  the  talented  historian  of  the 
Swiss,  with  his  wide  attainments  in  general  history, 
also  admired  the  glorious  antiquity  of  the  Jews, 
praised  Dohm's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  and 
supplied  him  from  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge 
with  new  proofs  of  the  unjust  and  pitiless  persecu- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  Jews,  and  their  demoralization 
by  intolerable  tyranny.  He  wished  the  writings  of 
Maimuni,  "  the  Luther  of  the  Jews,"  to  be  translated 
into  one  of  the  European  languages. 

Naturally,  hostile  pamphlets  were  not  wanting. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  an  abusive  tract,  pub- 
lished in  Prague,  entitled  "Upon  the  Inutility  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,"  in 
which  the  author  indulged  in  common  insults 
against  the  Jews,  and  revived  all  the  charges  of 
poisoning  wells,  sedition,  and  other  pretexts  for 
their  expulsion.  This  scurrilous  work  was  so  vio- 
lent, that  Emperor  Joseph  forbade  its  circulation 
(March  2,  1732).  A  bitter  opponent  of  the  Jews  at 
this  time  was  Frederick  Traugott  Hartmann.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  a  few 
pennies  by  Jewish  hawkers.  On  account  of  their 
venomous  tone,  however,  these  writings  harmed  the 
Jews  less  than  those  of  the  German  pedants. 

To  these  belonged  a  famous  scholar  of  authority, 
John  David  Michaelis,  the  aged  professor  at  Got- 
tingen.  His  range  of  vision  had  been  widened  by 
travels  and  observation,  and  he  had  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  narrowness  of  Lutheran  theology. 
Michaelis  was  the  founder  of  the  rationalist  school 
of  theologians,  who  resolved  the  miracles  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  simple  natural 
bets.   Through  his  Mosaic  Law/'  and  cultivation 
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of  Hebrew  grainmir  and  exegesis,  he  gained  high 
repute.  But  Michaelis  had  exactly  that  proportion 
of  unbelief  and  belief  which  made  him  hate  the  Jews 
as  the  bearers  of  revealed  religion  and  a  miraculous 
history,  and  desi)ise  them  as  antagonists  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  Jewish  officer  in  the  French  army,  when 
it  was  stationed  in  Gottingen,  had  given  but  a 
grudging  salute  in  return  for  the  slavish  obeisances 
lof  the  professors,  which  they  held  as  due  to  every 
Frenchman.  This  was  ground  enough  for  Michaelis 
to  abominate  the  Jews  one  and  all,  and  to  affirm 
that  they  were  of  despicable  character.  Michaelis 
had  several  years  before  remarked,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Lessing's  drama  "The  Jew/'  "that  a  noble 
Jew  was  a  poetic  impossibility."  Experience  had 
disproved  this  assertion  through  Mendelssohn  mr 
other  persons  ;  but  a  German  [uofessor  cannot  ijc 
mistaken.  Michaelis  adhered  to  his  opinion  that  the 
Jews  were  an  incorrigible  race.  Now  he  condemned 
the  Jews  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  now  from 
political  considerations.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  is  to  be  called  insensibility,  intellectual  dullness, 
or  malicCp  when  Michaelis  blurts  out  with : 

It  seems  to  me.  that  here  in  Germany  they  (the  Jews)  already  have 
everything  that  they  could  possit)ly  desire,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he 
(Donm)  wishes  to  add  thereto.  Medicine,  philosophy,  phy«»ics.  math- 
ematics, they  are  not  excluded  from, — aad  he  himseU  does  not  wish 
them  to  have  offices.** 

He  even  defended  the  taking  of  protection-money 
from  the  Jews. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  anti-Jewish  treatise  of 
Michaelis  injured  them  at  the  time,  for  in  no  case 
would  the  German  princes  and  people  have  eman- 
cipated them,  had  not  the  imperious  progress  of 
history  compelled  it.  But  in  after  years  Michaelis 
was  employed  as  an  authority  against  the  Jews.  The 
agitation  excited  by  Dohm,  and  the  views  pro  and 
im  had  only  resulted  in  forming  public  opinion 
upon  Judaism*  and  this  affected  not  Gennany»  but 
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France.  Miraculous  concatenation  of  historical 
events !  The  venomous  Alsatian  district  judge 
wished  to  have  the  Jews  of  Alsace  annihilated,  and 
durough  his  maUce  he  actually  facilitated  the  libera* 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  France. 

Mendelssohn  prudently  kept  himself  in  the  back- 
ground in  this  movement:  ne  did  not  desire  to 
have  attention  drawn  to  him  as  a  prejudiced  de- 
fender of  his  brethren  in  religion  and  race.  He 
blessed  the  outbreak  of  interest  in  his  unhappy 
kinsmen, 

«'  Blessed  be  Almighty  Providence  that  has  allowed  me,  at  the  end 
of  my  days,  to  seethe  happy  tiine»  when  the  tights  of  hmnanity  begin 
to  be  reallied  in  their  true  esftent" 

However,  two  things  induced  him  to  break  silence. 
He  found  that  the  arrows  hurled  by  Dohm  had  been 
insufficient  to  pterce  the  thick-skinned  monster  of 
Jew-hatred. 

**  Reason  and  humanitv  have  nisedthdr  voloea  In  ndii»  f»  grey- 
headed pnjiulice  is  deaf* 

Dohm  himself  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  free 
from  the  general  prejudice,  because  he  admitted  that 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  were  depraved,  useless, 
even  harmful;  therefore  he  siif^c^'ested  means  to  im- 
prove them.  But  Mendelssohn,  who  knew  his  co- 
reli^onists  better,  did  not  find  them  so  greatly  in- 
fected with  moral  leprosy— or  differing  so  widely 
from  Christians  of  the  same  class  and  trade— as  ar- 
rogant Christians  in  their  self-glorification  were  wont 
to  assert.  In  a  very  clever  way  Mendelssohn  made 
not  alone  the  Gottingen  scholars  Michaelis  and 
Hartmann,  but  also  Dohnii  understand  that  they  had 
miaconoeived  the  Jewish  question* 

*'It  Is  wonderful  to  note  how  prejudice  assumes  the  forms  of  every 
oenturj  in  order  to  act  despotically  towards  us.  end  place  diflletiltiet 

in  the  way  of  otir  obtaining  civil  rights.  In  superstitious  a^cs  we 
were  said  to  insult  sacred  objects  out  of  mere  wantonness  ;  to  pierce 
cnidfizes  and  cause  them  to  bleed  ;  secretly  to  circumcise  children 
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and  »tab  them  In  order  to  feast  our  eves  upon  the  sight;  to  draw 
Christian  blood  for  our  Passover ;  to  poison  mil. 

*•  Now  times  have  changed,  calumny  no  longer  makes  the  desired 
impression.  Now  we,  in  turn,  are  upbraided  with  superstition  and 
ignorance,  lack  of  moral  sentiments,  taste,  and  refinea  manners,  in- 
capacity for  the  arts,  sciences,  and  useful  pursuits,  especially  for  the 
service  of  war  and  the  state,  invincible  inclination  to  cneatin^,  usury, 
and  lawlessness;  all  these  have  taken  the  place  of  coarse  indictments 
against  ni,  to  exclude  us  from  tiie  number  of  iisefol  citisens,  and  r»> 
ject  us  from  the  motherly  bosom  of  the  state.  They  tie  our  hands,  and 

reproach  us  that  we  do  not  use  them  Reason  and  the 

spirit  of  research  of  our  century  have  not  yet  wiped  away  ail  traces 
of  barbarism  in  history.  Many  a  legend  of  the  past  has  obtained 
credit,  because  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  one  to  cast  doubts  upon  it. 
Some  are  supported  by  such  important  authorities  that  (tw  have  the 
boldness  to  look  upon  them  as  legends  and  Ubds.  Even  at  the  pres* 
ent  moment  there  is  many  a  city  of  Germany  where  no  circumcised 

f>erson,  even  though  he  pays  duty  for  his  creed,  is  allowed  to  issue 
brth  in  open  daylight  unwatched,  lest  he  kidnap  a  Christian  child  or 
poison  the  wells;  while  during  the  night  he  is  not  trusted  under  the 
strictest  ■orvcUhuiceb  owing  to  his  welUmown  interooune  with  evil 
spirits." 

The  second  point  in  Dohm's  memoir  which  did 
not  please  Mendelssohn  was,  that  it  demanded  the 
recofirnition  of  the  state  for  the  Jewish  religion*  inas- 
much as  the  government  was  to  grant  it  the  right 
of  excluding  unruly  members  by  a  sort  of  excom- 
munication. This  did  not  harmonize  with  his  con- 
ception of  a  pure  religion.  In  order  to  counteract 
the  errors  of  Dohm's  well-meant  apology,  and  the 
obstinate  misapprehension  of  the  Jews  as  much  as 
possible^  Mendelssohn  caused  one  of  his  young 
friends,  the  physician  Marcus  Hers,  to  translate 
from  the  English  original  the  *^  Vindicise  Judaeorum" 
of  Manasseh  ben  Israel  against  the  numerous  slan- 
derous charges  brought  against  them.  He  himself 
wrote  a  preface  full  of  luminous,  glowing  thoughts 
(March,  1782),  called  "The  Salvation  of  the  Jews," 
as  an  appendix  to  Dohm's  work*  Manasseh's  Apol- 
ogy was  buried  in  a  book  little  read ;  Mendelssohn 
made  its  excellent  truths  known  among  the  cultured 
classes,  and  by  a  correct  elucidation  gave  them 
proper  emphasis.  In  this  preface  he  insisted,  that 
while  the  church  arrogates  the  right  of  inflicting 
punishment  upon  its  followers,  religion,  the  true 
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faitht  based  upon  reason  and  love  of  humanity,  re- 
quires neither  an  arm  nor  a  finger  for  its  purpose ; 
It  concerns  only  the  spirit  and  the  heart.  Moreover 
it  does  not  drive  sinners  and  renegades  from  its 
doors.''  Without  Icnowing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
harm  caused  by  it  in  the  course  of  Jewish  history, 
Mendelssohn  detested  the  interdicting  power.  Fie 
therefore  adjured  the  rabbis  and  elders  to  give  up 
their  right  of  excommunicating. 

*'  Alas !  my  brethren,  you  have  felt  the  oppressive  yoke  of  intoler- 
ance only  too  severely  ;  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  seem  hitherto  to 
have  been  deluded  by  the  idea  that  religion  can  be  maintained  only  by 
an  iron  hand.  You,  perhaps,  have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  misled 
into  thinking  the  same.  Oh,  my  brethren,  follow  the  esample  of  love^ 
as  you  have  till  now  followed  that  of  hatred  1  '* 

Mendelssohn  now  held  so  high  a  position  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  every  new  publication  bearing  his 
name  was  eagerly  read.  l"hc  fundamental  thought 
of  the  preface  to  Manasscdi  bea  Israel's  "V' indica- 
tion," that  religion  has  no  rights  over  its  followers 
and  must  not  resort  to  compulsory  measures,  struck 
its  readers  with  astonishment.  This  had  never  oc- 
curred to  any  Christian  believer.  Enlightened 
Christian  clergymen,  such  as  Teller,  Spalding,  Zolli- 
kofer,  and  others,  gradually  fell  in  with  the  new  idea, 
and  tendered  its  originator  public  applause.  Bigoted 
clerics  and  obdurate  minds,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
held therein  the  destruction  of  religion.  "All  this 
is  new  and  difficult ;  first  principles  are  denied," 
said  they.  In  Jewish  circles  also  many  objections 
were  made  to  Mendelssohn's  view.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  had  suddenly  discarded  Judaism,  which  cer- 
tainly owns  an  elaborate  system  of  penalties  for  re- 
ligious crimes  and  transgressions.  From  the  Chris- 
tian camp  a  pamphlet  called  "  Inquiry  into  Light  and 
Truth"  was  launched  against  him,  which  asserted 
that  he  had  finally  dropped  his  mask  ;  that  he  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  love,  and  turned  his  back 
upon  his  native  faitli.  wluch  execrates  and  punishes. 
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A  second  time  Mendelssohn  was  compelled  to 
emerge  from  his  retirement,  and  ^ve  his  views  upon 
relitjion.  This  he  did  in  a  work  entitled  "  Jerusa- 
lem,"  or  "Upon  Ecclesiastical  Power  and  Judaism" 

i spring",  1783)»  whose  purity  of  contents  and 
brm  is  a  memorial  of  his  lofty  genius.  The  gen- 
tleness that  breathes  through  this  book,  the 
warmth  of  conviction,  the  frankness  of  utterance,  its 
child-like  ingenuousness,  yet  profoundly  thoughtful 
train  of  ideas,  the  graceful  style  which  renders  even 
dry  discussion  enjoyable — all  these  qualities  earned 
contemporary  approval  for  this  work,  and  will  always 
assure  it  a  place  in  literature.  At  the  time  it  excited 
great  surprise.  It  had  been  believed,  that,  owing 
to  his  ideas  upon  rdie^ton  and  Judaism,  Mendels- 
sohn, if  he  had  not  entirely  brok(  ii  away  from  Juda- 
ism, had  yet  declared  many  thino's  the: rein  to  be 
worthless.  lie  now  showed  that  he  was  an  ardent 
Jew,  and  would  not  yield  a  tittle  of  existing"  Judaism, 
cither  rabbinical  or  biblical  ;  that  he,  in  fact,  claimed 
the  highest  privileges  for  it.  All  this  was  ia  accord 
with  his  peculiar  method  of  thought. 

Judaism  recognizes  the  freedom  of  religious  con- 
victions. Original,  pure  Judaism,  therefore,  contains 
no  binding  articles  of  belief,  no  symbolical  books,  by 
which  the  faithful  were  compelled  to  swear  ana 
affirm  their  incumbent  duty.  Judaism  prescribes 
not  faith,  but  knowledge,  and  it  urges  that  its  doc- 
trines be  taken  to  heart*  In  this  despised  relurion 
everji^ne  may  think,  opine,  and  err  as  he  pl^es, 
without' incurring  the  guilt  of  heresy.  Its  nght  of 
inflicting  punishment  begins  only  when  evil  thoughts 
become  acts.  Why  ?  Because  Judaism  is  not  re- 
vealed religion,  but  revealed  legislation*    Its  first 

Srecept  is  not,  thou  shalt  believe  or  not  beltevet" 
ut,  "thou  shalt  do  or  abstain  from  doing  ' 

"In  thedivtnely-orUaitied  constitution,  state  and  religion  are  one. 
Not  unbdief,  Cdse  teaching,  and  error,  but  wicked  onenses  againit 
the  prindptet  of  the  state  and  the  national  eonatiUition  are  chatritedi 
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With  the  destmctlon  of  the  Temple,  /.  wkh  the  down&Il  of  the 
stitr,  a.11  corpornl  and  cnpit^il  pvtnishment,  as  weU  as  money  fines, 
ceased.  Ihe  national  bonds  were  disserved;  rel^;ious  trespasses 
were  no  longer  crimes  vgafmt  the  etetcb  and  rdSffiong  as  8iich,lno«e 
no  punishinents.*' 

For  those  who  seriously  or  jestingly  had  reported 
that  Mendelssohn  had  separated  from  Judaism,  he 
laid  stress  upon  two  points  not  wholly  germane  to  j 
his  subject,  viz.,  that  the  so-called  ceremonial  law  j 
of  ludaisin  is  likewise,  ii:Jeed  particularly,  of  divine 
ori'^in,  and  that  its  ()bli<.T-aton^  character  must  con- 
tiiiiic  *' until  it  pleases  the  Supreme  to  abrogate  it  as 
plainly  and  publicly  as  it  was  revealed." 

The  effect  of  this  detailed  apology  was  greater 
than  Mendelssohn  could  have  expected.  Instead 
of  defending  himself  he  had  come  forward  as  an 
accuser,  and  in  a  manner  at  once  gentle  and  forcible 
he  had  laid  bare  the  hateful  ulcers  of  the  church  and 
state  constitution.  Two  authoritative  representa- 
tives of  the  age  pronounced  flattering  opinions  upon 
him  and  the  subject  which  he  was  discussing.  Kant, 
who  had  already  testified  to  his  greatness  ofthought, 
wrote  that  he  had  read  Jerusalem  "  with  admiration 
for  its  keenness  of  argument,  iu  refinement,  and 
cleverness  of  composition* 

"I  consider  this  book  the  herald  of  a  great  reform,  which  will \ 
affect  not  alone  your  nation,  but  also  others.  You  have  succeeded 
in  combining  your  religion  with  such  a  degree  of  freedom  of  con- 
aciencraarwas  never  imagined  possible,  and  of  which  no  other  faith 
can  tmst.'~  Veu  have>  at  the  same  time,  so  tfioroughl)ran(t  d&rly 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  in  every 
religion,  that  ultimately  our  Church  will  also  be  led  to  reflect  how  to 
remove  from  its  midst  everythinor  that  disturbs  and  oppresses  con- 
science, which  will  finally  unite  w  men  In  their  view  of  the  essential 
pohits  of  religion*" 

Michaells,  the  rationalistic  anti-Semite,  stood  baf- 
fled, embarrassed,  and  ashamed  before  the  bold 
ideas  of  the  "Jerusalem."  Judaism,  which  he  had 
scornfully  disdained,  now  fearlessly  and  victoriously 
raised  its  head.  The  Jew  Mendelssohn,  whom  he 
would  not  have  trusted  with  a  penny,  appeared  the 
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incarnatioii  of  conscientiousness  and  msdom. 
Michadis  was  sorely  perplexed  in  passing  judg- 
ment upon  dus  remarkable  work.  He  was  obliged 
to  admit  many  things.  Thus,  without  selfish  mo- 
tives, impelled  only  by  circumstances,  Mendelssohn 
glorified  Judaism,  and  shook  off  disgrace  from  his 
people.  In  the  meantime  Dohm  was  aiding  him. 
He  continued  to  expound  Judaism  in  the  most  fav- 
orable light,  and  refute  all  objections,  the  honest  as 
well  as  the  malic  ions  ones  ;  he  had  come  to  regard 
the  quarrel  as  iii^  (nvn.  But  Dohm  effected  most 
by  enlisting-  through  his  writings  in  favor  ul  Jjjws 
the  sympathies  of  M!ral)eau,  a  man  with  shoulders 
strong  enough  to  Lear  a  new  system  thf.  omrld, 
and^ie  continued  the  work  of  Dolun. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way,  that  is, 
in(lin^rtl\',  Mendelssohn  ai^ain  urt^ed  the  internal 
rejuvenescence  of  the  Jews,  which  was  to  accom- 
pany their  emancipation.  From  modesty  or  dis- 
cretion, he  would  not  come  to  the  front ;  he  had 
stimulated  Dohm  to  do  battle  for  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  for  their  regeneration  he  brought  forward 
another  friend,  who  appeared  born  for  the  task. 
Owing  to  Mendelssohn,  Wessely  became  a  histor- 
ical personage,  who  worked  with  all  his  energy  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Jews,  completing  the  de- 
ficiency of  Mendelssohn's  retiring  character.  Hart- 
wig  (Hartog,  Naphtali-Herz)  Wessely  (born  in 
Hamburg,  1725;  died  in  the  same  town,  1805)  was 
of  a  peculiar  disposition,  combining  elements  not 
often  associated.  His  grandfather  had  established 
a  manufactory  for  arms  in  Holstein,  and  had  been  a 
commercial  councilor  and  royal  resident.  His 
father  also  conducted  an  important  business,  and 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  so-called  great  peo- 
ple. In  this  way  Hartwig  Wessely  came  with  his 
father  to  Copenhagen,  where  a  Portuguese  congre- 
gation, and  also  a  few  German  Jews  had  settled. 
His  early  education  was  the  same  as  that  of  most 
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boys  of  that  time;  he  learnt  to  read  Hebrew 
mechanically,  and  to  mis-translate  the  Bible,  to  be 
launched,  a  boy  of  nine,  into  the  lal^rinth  of  the 
Talmud.  But  a  traveling  grammarian,  Solomon 
Hanauy  j^romoted  the  development  of  the  germs 
within  lum,  and  inspired  him  with  love  for  the 
Hebrew  language.  His  labor  was  not  in  vain. 
The  seed  sown  by  Hanau  was  to  bear  thousand-fold 
fruit.  Wessely's  chief  interest  was  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Writings  in  the  original  tongue ;  it  was  the 
aim  of  his  life  to  understand  them  from  all  points  of 
view.  Owing  to  his  father's  frequent  contact  with 
non-jewish  circles,  in  the  course  of  business, 
Wessely  obtained  an  insigfht  into  actual  life,  and 
absorbed  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  modern 
languages,  geography,  history,  descriptions  of  trav- 
els. These  only  served  as  auxiliary  sciences  to  be 
employed  in  his  special  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
by  their  means  to  penetrate  deeper  into  their 
thought  and  spirit.  Like  Mendelssohn,  Wessely 
was  self-taught.  Very  early  he  developed  taste,  a 
sense  for  beauty,  feeling  for  purity  of  speech  and 
form,  and  repugnance  to  the  mixed  dialects  and  the 
jargon  commonly  used  among  German  Jews. 

Wessely  again  resembled  Mendelssohn  in  char- 
acter, distinguished  as  he  was  by  strict  conscien- 
tiousness and  elevated  feelings  of  honor.  In  him, 
too,  thoughts,  sentiments,  words,  and  deeds,  showed 
no  discrepancy.  He  was  of  deep,  pure  piety,  an 
unswerving  adherent  to  Judaism.  His  nature,  how- 
ever, did  not  display  the  gentle  pliancy  of  Mendels- 
sohn's. He  was  stiff  and  pedantic,  more  inclined  to 
juggle  with  words  and  split  hairs  than  to  think 
deeply,  and  he  had  no  correct  idea  of  the  action  of 
world-moving  forces.  All  his  life  Wessely  remained 
a  visionary,  and  saw  the  events  of  the  real  world 
through  colored  glasses.  In  one  way  Wessely  was 
apparently  superior  to  Mendelssohn  ;  he  was  a 
poet.  In  reality^  however,  he  only  possessed  un- 
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common  bdSty  and  skill  in  making  beautiftily  well^ 
sounding  verses  of  blameless  refinement,  of  graceful 
symmetrical  smoothness,  and  accurate  construction, 
Wessely  was  greatly  charmed  by  the  laws  of 
Emperor  Joseph  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  especially  by 
the  command  to  erect  schools ;  he  behdd  therdn 
the  dawn  of  a  golden  age  for  the  Jews,  whilst  Men- 
delssohn, with  his  keen  perception,  from  the  first 
did  not  expect  great  results.  ^  He  remarks, "  It  is 
perhaps  only  a  jpassing  idea,  without  anv  substance, 
or,  as  some  fear,  it  has  a  financial  purpose." 
Wessely,  however,  composed  a  glowing  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  noUe  rule  and  the  magnanimity  of 
£mperor  Joseph.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed 
that  the  rigidly  ordiodox  party  in  A^enna  regretted 
the  order  to  establish  schools  as  an  interference 
with  their  liberty  of  conscience,  he  addressed  a  He- 
brew letter  (March,  1782),  called  **  Words  of  Peace 
and  Truth,"  to  the  Austrian  congregations,  exhort- 
ing them  to  welcome  it  as  a  benefit,  to  rejoice  in  it, 
and  at  once  execute  it.  He  explained  that  it  was  a 
religious  duty  of  th^^  Jews,  recommended  even  by 
the  Talmud,  to  acquire  general  culture,  that  the 
latter  must  even  precede  a  know! eel _;^e  ot  religion, 
and  that  only  by  such  means  could  they  renio\  c;  the 
dis^aace  which,  owing  to  their  ignorance,  had 
weighed  upon  them  for  so  ]ou<^  a  time.  Wessely 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  banibhin  rr  tlie  barl  )arous 
jargon  from  the  midst  of  the  Jews,  and  of  cultivating 
a  pure,  euphonious  language.  He  sketched  a  plan 
of  instruction  in  liis  letter,  showing  how  the  Jewish 
youth  should  be  led,  step  by  step,  from  elementary 
subjects  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  This  letter, 
written  with  fervor,  impressive  eloquence,  and  in  a 
beautiful  Hebrew  style,  could  not  have  failed  to 
produce  great  eflfect,  had  not  Wessely,  in  his  fan- 
tastic manner,  recommended  that  ail  Jewish  youths, 
without  distinction  of  talents  and  future  profession, 
should  be  taught,  not  only  history  and  geograpi^ 
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but  abo  natural  8dences»  astronomy,  and  refigious 

philosophy,  because  only  by  this  preliminary  know- 
ledge could  a  thorough  understanding  of  Holy 
Writ  and  of  Judaism  be  acquired ! 

This  epistle  bore  him  both  sweet  and  bitter  fruit. 
The  community  of  Trieste,  chiefly  comprising  Italian 
and  Portuguese  Jews,  who,  unlike  the  Germans,  did 
not  consider  culture  as  heresy,  had  applied  to  the 
governor,  Count  Zinzendorf,  declaring  their  readi- 
ness to  establish  a  normal  school,  and  begging  him 
to  advise  them  how  they  might  procure  text  books 
on  religion  and  ethics.  Zinzendorf  directed  them 
to  Mendelssohn,  whose  celebrated  name  had  pene- 
trated to  that  distant  place.  Accordingly,  Joseph 
Chayim  Galaigo,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation 
of  Trieste,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Jewish  sage 
of  Berlin  for  his  writings.  On  this  occasion,  Men- 
delssohn called  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Trieste 
to  his  friend  Wessely  and  to  his  circular  letter,  rec- 
ommending the  founding  of  Jewish  schools,  and  the 
community  forthwith  entered  into  negotiations  with 
him.  11  Ills  his  fervent  words  met  with  early 
encouragement. 

From  the  strictly  pious  people,  however,  a  storm 
now  broke  out  against  him.  They  were  particularly 
indignant  at  his  hearty  approval  of  Emperor  Joseph's 
reforms.  The  unamiable  manner  in  which  princes 
were  wont  to  concede  freedom,  the  force  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Jews,  a  natural  aversion  to  forsake 
the  past,  the  legitimate  fear  that  through  school  ed- 
ucation and  partial  emancipation  young  men  would 
be  seduced  from  Judaism,  and  that  the  instruction 
given  at  the  normal  schools  would  supersede  the 
study  of  the  Talmud — ail  these  things  had  induced 
the  rabbis  and  the  representatives  of  tradition  to 
oppose  the  reforming  Jewish  ordinances  of  Emperor 

{oseph.    Besides,  men  of  doubtful  piety,  such  as 
lerz  Homberg,  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  obtain 
appointments  at  the  newly-founded  training  schooU. 
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and  to  tempi  the  youdifiil  students  to  innovations* 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  intelligent  men,  especially  in 
Prague,  who  greeted  the  new  uiws  as  salutary  meas- 
ures, and  hoped  that  by  these  means  the  Jews  would 
rise  out  of  thdr  wretched,  demoralized  condition. 
But  this  minority  was  denounced  hy  the  orthodox 
as  innovators  and  triflers.  Religious  simplicity, 
which  at  every  puff  of  wind  feared  the  downfall  of 
the  edifice  ot  faith,  and  the  desire  of  gain,  which 
fattened  upon  ignorance,  and  the  perverse  method 
of  instruction  in  a  corrupt  dialect,  worked  hand  in 
hand  to  predispose  the  communities  antnst  school 
'  reforms.  WesseW  destroyed  the  whote  opposition 
'  with  one  blow.  He  who  hid  hitherto  been  respected 
as  an  orthodox  believer,  now  supported  the  new 
order  of  things.  Further,  in  his  incautious  way,  he 
had  quoted  the  Talmudical  sentence,  "ATalmudist 
who  does  not  possess  knowledge  (genewd  culture), 
is  ug'li^er  than  a  carcass.  "  This  expression  greatly 
angered  the  orthodox.  The  Austrian  rabbis  dared 
not  attack  him  openly,  because  he  liad  only  followed 
the  emperor  in  his  ideas.  They  appear  the  re i ore 
to  have  incited  certain  Polish  rabbis  to  condemn  his 
circular  letter  and  excommunicate  him. 

Although  the  zealots  were  without  support  from 
Berlin,  they  continued  in  their  heretic-hunting,  caus* 
ing  the  pulpits  to  re-echo  with  imprecations  agfainst 
Wessely ;  and  in  Lissa  his  letter  was  publicly  burnt. 
He  had  the  bitter  experience  of  standing  alone  in 
this  conflict.  None  of  his  adherents  publicly  sided 
with  him,  althounrh  he  was  contending  for  a  just  cause 
by  noble  methods  and  in  a  most  becoming  manner. 
Mendelssohn  did  not  like  such  disputes,  and  at  this 
time  was  suffering  too  much,  bodily  and  mentally, 
to  take  part.  Thus  Wessely  had  to  conduct  his 
own  defense.  He  published  a  second  letter  (April 
24),  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  Trieste  con- 
gregation, in  which  he  again  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portance of  rqifular  instruction»  and  of  the  abolition 
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of  old  practices,  and  disproved  the  charges  against 
him.  Gentle  and  forbearing  as  he  was,  he  avoided 
retorting  severely  upon  his  opponents;  but  he  per- 
mitted words  of  censure  against  orthodoxy  and  the 
one-sided,  perverse  Talmudic  tendency  to  slip  from 
him.  It  was,  indeed,  the  irony  of  history,  that  the 
most  orthodox  among  the  followers  of  Mendelssohn, 
without  wishing  it,  opened  fire  on  Rabbinism,  as  the 
Kabbalist  Jacob  Emden  had  given  the  first  violent 
blow  to  the  Kabbala.  By  and  by,  several  Italian 
rabbis  of  Trieste,  Ferrara,  and  Venice,  spoke  in 
favor  of  Wessely,  and  recommended  culture,  al- 
though they  were  unable  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  it  and  Rabbinism.  Wessely  was  victorious; 
and  the  opposing  rabbis  laid  down  their  arms. 
Schools  for  regular  instruction  arose  here  and  there, 
even  in  Prague.  But  the  strict  Talmudists  were  • 
right.  Their  suspicions  foreboded  the  future  more 
truly  than  Mendelssohn's  and  Wessely's  confidence. 
The  old  rigid  form  of  Judaism  could  no  more  assert 
itself.  Both  these  men,  who  had  felt  so  much  at 
ease  in  the  old  structure,  and  wished  only  to  see  it 
cleansed  here  and  there  from  cobwebs  and  fungus 
growths,  contributed  to  sap  its  foundations.^ 

Wessely,  ever  deserted  by  fortune,  lived  to  see 
this  decay  with  weeping  eyes.    Mendelssohn,  more 
fortunate,  was  spared  this  pain.    Death  called  him' 
away  in  time,  before  he  perceived  that  his  circle, 
even  his  own  daughters,  treated  with  contemptuous 
scoTn  and  rejected  what  his  heart  held  to  I)e  mpst 
sacred,  and  what  he  so  earnestly  strove.  (Q.glo^fy. 
Hachhe  lived  ten  years  longer,  even  his  Avisdom* 
would  perhaps  not  have  availed  him  to  tide  over 
this  anguish.    He  who  without  a  trace  of  romance  ' 
had  led  an  ideal  life,  died  ideally  transfigured,  at  the 
right  moment.    The  friendship  and  the  philosoplqf 
which  had  elevated  his  life  and  brought  him  fame 
broke  his  heart.   When  Mendelssohn  was  about 
to  raise  a  memorial  to  his  unfbigotten  friendt  to 
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show  him  in  his  true  greatness  to  future  gfen- 
erations,  he  learned  from  Jacobi  that  shortly  be- 
fore Ills  death  Lessing  liad  manifested  a  decided 
liking  for  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  "  Lessing  a 
Spinozist  1 "  This  pierced  Mendelssohn's  heart  as 
with  a  spear.  Nothing  was  so  distasteful  to  him  as 
the  pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza,  which  denied  a 
personal  God,  Provide' iice,  and  Immortality,  ideas 
with  which  Mendelssohn's  soul  was  bound  up. 
That  Lessiri'^  should  have  entertained  such  con- 
victions, and  that  lie,  his  bosom  friend,  should 
know  nothing  whatsoever  about  them  !  Jealousy 
that  Lessing  had  communicated  to  others  the  secret 
so  carefully  concealed  from  himself,  and  deep  dis- 
appointment that  his  friend  had  not  shared  his  own 
convictions  took  possession  of  Mendelssohn.  He 
suspected,  that  his  philosophy,  if  it  was  true  that 
Lessing  had  not  been  pleased  with  it,  would  become 
obsolete,  and  be  thrust  aside.  His  whole  being 
rose  in  resistance  against  such  doubts.  These 
thoughts  robbed  the  last  years  of  his  life  of  rest, 
madeTyiri  passlonater^  excited»^  Ji&^fiOsh.  While 
composing  his  work  in  refutation  of  Jacobi*s,  '*  To 
the  Friends  of  Lessing/'  excitement  so  overpowered 
him  that  it  brought  on  his  death  (January  4>  lySSy 
This  ideal  death  for  friendship  and  wisdom  worthily 
concluded  his  life»  and  showed  him  to  posterity  as 
he  appeared  to  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers, 
an  upright*  honest  man,  in  whom  was  neither  false* 
hood  nor  guile.  Almost  the  entire  population  of 
the  Prussian  capital,  and  many  earnest  men  in  Ger- 
many and  beyond  its  borders  mourned  the  man 
who,  forty  years  before,  with  heavy  heart  had 
knocked  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  in  fear  that 
the  Christian  or  the  Jewish  beadle  would  drive  him 
away.  The  attempt  of  his  Christian  friends,  Nico- 
lai,  Biester,  and  Engel,  the  tutor  of  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  WUliam  III,  in  conjunction  with 
Jewish  admirers,  to  erect  a  statue  to  Mendelssohn 
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in  the  Opera  Square  next  to  those  of  Leibnitz, 
Lambert,  and  Siifzer,  althougfh  it  did  not  meet  with 
approval,  characterizes  the  progress  of  the  time. 
The  deformed  son  of  the  so  called  "  Ten  Command- 
ments writer'*  of  Dessau  bad  become  aa  orDaoieiit 
to  the  aty  of  Berlao. 
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1750-1786  a  ti 

As  soon  as  an  historical  work  has  performed  its 
service,  and  is  to  undergo  a  change,  new  phe* 
nomena  arise  from  various  sides,  and  assume  a 
hostile  attitude,  either  to  alter  or  destroy  it.  It 
might  have  been  foreseen  that  the  rejuvenescence 
of  the  Jewish  race,  for  which  Mendelssohn  had  lev- 
eled the  way,  would  produce  a  transformation  and 
decomposition  of  religious  habits  among  Jews.  The 
innovators  desired  this,  and  hoped,  and  strove  for  it ; 
the  old  orthodox  party  suspected  and  dreaded  it. 
The  process  of  dissolution  was  brought  about  also  in 
another  way,  upon  another  scene,  under  entirely 
different  conditions,  ai^d  by  other  means,  and  this 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  There  arose  in  Po- 
land a  new  Essenism,  with  forms  similar  to  those  of 
the  ancient  cul^  with  ablutions  and  baths,  white 
garments,  miraculous  cures,  and  prophetic  visions. 
Like  the  old  movement,  it  originated  in  ultra-piety, 
but  soon  turned  against  its  own  parent,  and  perhaps 
hides  within  itself  germs  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which, 
being  in  course  of  development,  cannot  be  defined. 
It  B^rmfi  remarkable  that,  at  thetime  when  Men- 
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delssohn  declared  rational  thoiigrTit  to  be  the  essence 
ofJuHaism,  and  founded,  as  it  were,  a  widely-exten- 
ded ^rder  of  enlightened  men,  another  banner  was 
untried,  the  adherents^  jd£  which  announced  tlie 
^ossesLsuperstition  to  be  the  fundamentaljiniicij^le 
of  Judaism^  and  farmed  aojordiir  of  Amnder-seekmg 
confederates.  Both  these  new  bodies  took  up  a 
hostlle^posiBon  to  traditional  Judaism,  and  created 
a  rupture.  History  in  its  generative  power  is  as 
manifold  and  puzzlmg  as  nature.  It  produces  in 
close  proximity  healing  herbs  and  poisonous  plants, 
lovely  flowers  and  hideous  parasites.  Reason  and 
unreason  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  covenant 
to  shatter  the  gigantic  structure  of  Talmudic  Juda- 
ism. The  attempt  once  before  made  by  history, 
to  subvert  Judaism  by  the  contemporaneous  exbt* 
ence  of  Spinoza  and  Sabbatal  Zevi*  was  now  re- 
peated by  the  simultaneous  attacks  of  representa- 
tives of  reason  and  unreason.  Fnligr)it<>]ttfncnt 
Kabbalistic  mystirinm  joined  hands  to  commence 
the,  work  of  destruction.  Mendelssohn  and  Israel 
Baalshem,  what  contrasts  !  Yet  both^uaconsiciously 
ypflgrnrtneH^the  basis  of  Talmudic  Judai^.  The 
ori^n  of  the  new  CJhassidim,  who  bad  already  be- 
come numerous,  and  who  sprang  up  very  rapicUv,  is 
not  so  clear  as  the  movement  started  by  Mendeb- 
sohn.  ^  The  new  sect,  a  daughter  of  darkness,  was 
bom  in  gloom,  and  even  to-day  proceeds  stealthily 
on  its  mysterious  way.  Only  a  few  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  its  rise  and  propagation  are 
known. 

The  founders  of  the  new  Chassidism  were  Israel 
of  Miedziboz  (bom  about  1^8 ;  died  1 759)  and 
Beer  of  Mizricz  (bom  about  z  700 ;  died  1772).  The 
former  received,  alike  from  lus  admirers  and  his  an* 
tagonists,  the  surname  of ''The  Wonderworker  bv 
means  of  Invocations  in  the  Name  of  God,'*  Baal- 
shem, or  Baal-Shemtob,  in  the  customary  abbreviated 
form*  Besht.   As  ugly  as  the  name,  Besht,  was  the 
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form  of  the  founder  and  the  order  that  he  called 
into  existence.  The  Graces  did  not  sit  hy  his 
cradle,  but  the  spirit  of  belief  in  ^vonder\vo^king■, 
and  his  brain  was  so  filled  with  fantastic  images 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  them  from  real,  tangi- 
ble beings.  The  experiences  of  Israel's  youth  are 
unknown.  So  much,  however,  is  certain  ;  he  was 
left  an  orphan,  poor  and  neglected,  early  in  life,  and 
passed  a  great  portion  of  his  youth  in  the  forests 
and  caves  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  spurs 
of  the  Carpathian  hills  were  his  teachers.  Here  he 
learnt  what  he  would  not  have  acquired  in  the  dark, 
narrow,  dirty  hovels  called  schools  in  Poland — 
namely,  to  understand  the  tongue  which  nature 
speaks.  The  spirits  of  the  mountains  and  the  foun* 
tains  wMsperra  secrets  to  him.  Here  he  also 
learned,  probably  from  the  peasant  women  who 
gadiered  herbs  on  the  mountain^tops  and  on  the 
edges  of  rivers*  the  use  of  plants  as  remedies.  As 
they  did  not  trust  to  the  healing  power  of  nature, 
but  added  conjurations  and  invocations  to  good  and 
evil  spirits,  Israel  also  accustomed  himself  to  this 
method  of  cure.  He  became  a  miracle-doctor. 
Necessity,  too,  was  his  teacher ;  it  taught  turn  to 
pray.  How  often,  in  his  forsaken  and  orphaned 
concUtion,  may  he  have  suffered  from  want  even  of 
dry  bread,  how  often  may  he  have  been  surrounded 
by  real  or  imaginary  dangers  1  In  his  distress  he 
prayed  in  the  ustial  forms  of  the  synagogue ;  but  he 
spoke  his  words  with  fervor  and  intense  devotion, 
orcried  diem  aloud  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains. 
His  audible  prayer  awakened  the  echoes  of  the 
mountains*  wmdi  appeared  as  an  answer  to  his  sup* 
plications.  He  seems  to  have  been  often  in  a  state 
of  rapture,  and  to  have  induced  this  condition  by 
frantic  movements  of  the  whole  body  while  praying. 
This  agitation  drove  die  blood  to  his  head,  made 
his  eyes  glitter,  and  wrought  both  body  and  soul 
into  such  a  con<Ution  of  over^exdtement  that  he  felt 
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a  deadly  weakness  come  over  him.  Was  this 
magnetic  tension  of  the  soul  caused  by  the  motions 
and  the  shouting,  singing,  and  praying? 

Israel  Baalshem  asserted  that,  in  consequence  of 
these  bodily  agitations  and  this  intense  devotion,  he 


upward  to  the  world  of  light,  heard  and  saw  Divine 
secrets  and  revelations,  entered  into  conversation 
with  sublime  spirits,  and  by  their  intervention  could 
secure  the  grace  of  God  and  prosperity,  and  espe* 
dally  avert  impending  calamities.  Israel  Miedziboz 
also  boasted  that  he  could  see  into  the  future,  as 
secrets  were  unveiled  to  hinu  Was  tlus  a  deliber- 
ate boast,  self-deception,  or  merely  an  over-estima- 
tion of  morbid  feelings  ?  There  are  personst  rimes, 
and  places,  in  which  the  Ime^'jBT^emargga^^  be- 
tween" trickeiy  and  self-delusion  cannot  be  ^^tin- 
gufc^ed.  In  roland,  in  Baalshem's  time,  with  the 
temBTe  mental  stnun^createff^y  tBft^Kabhala^  in 
connection  witE  pie  Sabbatian^Jiaud,  the  fftverish 
e^cpectation  of  unminent  Messianic  redemprion,  ev? 
erything  was_pqssibie  ^mdjeyerything  crediblfit^  In 
that  land  the  fancy  of  both  Jews  and  Christians 
moved  among  extraordinary  and  supernatural  phe- 
nomena as  in  its  natural  element.  Israel  stead- 
fastly and  firmly  believed  in  the  visions  seen  when 
he  was  under  mental  and  physical  excitement ;  he 
believed  in  the  power  of  his  prayers.  In  his  delu- 
sion he  blasphemously  declared  that  prayer  is  a 
kind  of  marriage  union  (Zivug)  of  man  with  the 
Godhead  (Shechina),  upon  which  he  must  enter 
wiiilst  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Equipped  with  al- 
leged higfher  knowled^^'-e  of  secret  remedies  and  the 
spirit  world,  to  which  he  thought  he  had  attained 
through  Divine  grace,  Israel  entered  the  society  of 
men  to  prove  his  higher  gifts.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  his  credit  that  he  never  misused  these  tal- 
ents. He  did  not  make  a  trade  of  them,  nor  seek  to 
earn  his  livelihood  with  them.    At  first  he  followed 
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the  humble  occupation  of  a  wagoner,  afterwards  he 
dealt  in  horses,  and  when  his  means  permitted  it  he 
kept  a  tavern. 

Occasionally,  when  specially  requested,  he  em- 
ployed his  miraculous  remedies,  and  thereby  gained 
so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  consulted  even  by 
Polish  nobles.  He  became  conspicuous  by  his 
noisy,  delirious  praying,  which  nuist  liavc  so  trans 
figured  him  that  men  did  not  recognize  the  wagoner 
or  horse-dealer  whom  they  knew.  He  was  admired 
for  his  revelation  of  secrets.  In  Poland  not  only 
the  unlearned  and  the  Jews  considered  such  gifts 
and  miracles  possible  ;  the  Jesuits  and  the  Kabbal- 
ists  had  stultified  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  of 
their  countiVpand  pluncfed  them  into  a  state  of  prim- 
itive barbarfsm.   ^    ^  *^ 

It  would  have  been  a  remarkable  thin^^  if  such  a 
wonder-doctor,  who  appeared  to  have  mtercourse 
with  the  spirit  world,  had  not  found  adherents,  but 
he  can  hardly  have  designed  the  formation  of  a  new 
sect.  He  was  joined  by  persons  of  a  similar  dispo- 
sition to  his  own,  who  felt  a  religious  impulse,  which 
could  not  be  satisfied,  they  thought,  by  a  rigorous, 
penitential  life,  or  by  mechanical  repetition  of  prc- 
iscnbed  prayers.  They  joined  Israel,  in  Miedziboz, 
to  pray  with  devotion,  t,  e,,  in  a  sing*song  tune,  clap* 
bing  their  hands,  bowing,  jumping,  gesticulating,  and 
littering  cries.  At  almost  the  same  time  there 
arose,  in  Wales,  a  Christiansect  called  "  the  lump- 
ers,"  who  resorted  Unsimilar  movements  during 
prayer,  and  induced  trances  and  mesmeric  dreams. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  established,  in  North 
America,  the  sect  of  theJShaker.s>^by  ^n  Msh  girl, 
JohannaXee,  who  likewise  in^^dduium^  prayer 
pursued  mystic  Messianic  j>hantpms^  Israel  need 
not  have  been  a  trickster  to  obtain  followers.^  Mys- 
ticism and  madness  are  contagious.  He  particularly 
attracted  men  who  desired  to  lead  a  free  and  merry 
life,  at  the  same  time  hoping  to  reach  a  lofty  aim, 
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and  to  live  assured  of  the  nearness  of  God  in  seren- 
ity and  calmness,  and  to  advance  the  Messianic 
future.  They  did  not  need  to  pore  o\'er  Talmudical 
folios  in  order  to  attain  to  iiigher  piety. 

It  became  the  fashion  in  neo-Chassidean  circles  to 
scoff  at  the  1  almudists.  Because  the  latter  mocked 
at  the  unlearned  chief  of  the  new  order,  who  had  a 
following  without  belonging  to  the  guild  of  Talmud- 
ists,  without  having  been  initiated  into  the  Talmud 
and  its  appendages,  the  Chassidim  depredated  the 
study  of  the  Talmud,  avowing  that  it  vrus  not  able 
to  promote  a  truly  godly  life.  Covert  war  existed 
between  the  neo-Cfhassidim  and  the  Rabbanites;  the 
latter  could  not,  howevert  harm  their  opponents  so 
long  as  Israel's  adherents  did  not  depart  from  exist- 
ing Judaism.  After  the  death  of  the  founder,  when 
barbarism  and  degeneracy  increased,  the  feud  grew 
into  a  complete  rupture  under  Beer  of  Mizricz. 

Dob  Beer  (or  Berish)  was  no  visionary  like  Israel, 
but  possessed  the  faculty  of  clear  insight  into  the 
condition  of  men's  minds.  He  was  uius  able  to 
render  the  mind  and  will  of  others  subservient  to 
him.  Although  he  joined  the  new  movement  only 
a  short  time  before  Israel's  death,  yet,  whether  at 
Us  suggestion  or  not,  Israel's  son  and  sons-in-law 
were  passed  over,  and  Beer  was  made  Israel's  sue- 
cessor  in  the  leadership  of  the  neo-Chassidean  com- 
munity. Beer,  who  transferred  the  center  to  Miz- 
ricz— a  village  in  Volhynia — was  superior  to  his 
master  in  many  points.  He  was  well  read  in  Tal- 
mudical  and  Kabbalistic  writings,  was  a  fluent 
preacher  (Maggid),  who,  to  furmer  his  purpose, 
could  make  the  most  far-fetched  biblical  verses,  as 
also  Agadic  and  Zoharic  expressions,  harmonize^ 
and  thus  surprise  his  audience.  He  removed  from 
the  Chassidim  the  stigma  of  ignorance,  especially 
disgraceful  in  Poland,  and  secured  an  accession  of 
supporters.  He  had  a  commanding  appearance,  did 
not  mingle  with  the  people,  but  lived  the  whole 
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week  seduded  in  a  small  room— only  accessible  to 
his  OKifidants — and  thus  acquired  the  renown  of 
mysterious  intercourse  with  the  heavenly  world. 
Only  on  the  Sabbath  did  he  show  himself  to  all  who 
longed  to  be  favored  with  his  sight.  On  this  day 
he  appeared  splendidly  attired  in  satin,  his  outer 
g^arment,  his  shoes,  and  even  his  snuild)ox  being 
white,  the  color  sii;ni Tying  grace  in  the  Kabbalistic 
language.  On  this  day,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom introduced  by  Israel  Besht,  he  offered  up 
pra}  crs  together  with  his  friends,  witlithe  strangers 
who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  him,  with  the  new 
members,  and  thos^  curious  to  see  the  Kabbalistic 
saint  and  wonderworker.    To  produce  the  joyous 

1 state  of  mind  necessary  to  devout  prayer,  Beer  in- 
dulged in  vulgar  jokes,  whereby  the  merriment  of 
the  bystanders  was  aroused;  for  instance,  he  would 

i'oke  with  one  of  the  circle,  and  throw  him  down, 
n  tiie  midst  of  this  child's  play  he  would  suddenly 
cry  out,  '*  Now  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness." 

Under  Beer's  guidance,  the  constitution  of  Chas> 
sidisin  remained  apparently  in  the  same  form  as 
under  his  predecessor:  fervent,  convulsive  praying, 
inspiration  (Hithlahabuth),  miraculous  cures,  and 
revelations  of  the  future.  But  as  tliese  actions  did 
not,  as  with  Israel,  How  from  a  peculiar  or  abnormal 
state  of  mind,  they  could  only  be  imitated — artifice 
or  illusion  had  to  supply  what  nature  withheld.  It 
was  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Chassidcan  leader,  or 
Zaddik.  the  perfectly  pious  man,  had  to  be  endiu- 
siastic  in  prayer,  had  to  have  ecstatic  dreams  and 
visions.  How  can  a  clever  plotter  appear  inspired? 
Alcohol,  so  much  liked  in  Poland,  now  had  to  take 
th^  jjlace  of  the  inspiring  demon.  Beer  had  not 
the  knowledge  of  remedial  herbs,  which  his  teacher 
had  obtained  in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  He, 
therefore,  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  and  if  his 
remedies  did  not  avail,  then  the  sick  person  died  of 
iiis  sinfulness.   To  predict  the  fixture  was  a  more 
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difficult  task,  yet  it  had  to  be  accomplished;  his 
reputation  as  a  tliaumaturgist  depended  upon  it. 
Beer  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Among  his  in- 
timates were  expert  spies,  worthy  of  servinor  in  the 
secret  police.  They  discovered  many  secrets,  and 
told  them  to  their  leader  ;  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  omniscience.  Or  his 
emissaries  committed  robberies  ;  if  the  victims 
came  to  the  "Saint"  in  his  hermitage  to  find  them 
out,  he  was  able  to  indicate  the  exact  spot  where 
the  missing  articles  were  lying.  If  strangers,  at- 
tracted by  his  fame,  came  to  see  him,  they  were  not 
admitted,  as  mentioned,  until  the  following  Satur- 
day, to  take  part  in  the  Chassidean  witches'  Sabbath. 
Meantime  his  spies,  by  artful  questions  and  other 
means,  gleaned  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  se- 
cret desires  of  these  strangers,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  Zaddik.  In  the  first  interview  Beer,  in 
a  seemingly  casual  manner,  w^as  able,  in  a  skillfully 
arranged  discourse,  to  bring  in  allusions  to  these 
strangers,  whereby  tliey  would  be  convinced  that  he 
had  looked  into  their  hearts,  and  knew  their  past. 
By  these  and  similar  contrivances,  he  succeeded  i[i 
asserting  himself  as  omniscienr,  and  increasincjf  the 
number  of  his  followers.  Every  new  convert  testi- 
fied to  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  induced  others  to 
join. 

In  order  to  strengthen  respect  for  him,  Beer  pro- 
pounded a  theoPy^  which  in  its  logical  application  is 
calculated  to  promote  most  harmful  consequences. 
Supported  by  the  Kabbalistic  formula,  that  "the 
righteous  or  the  pious  man  is  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  he  magnified  the  importance  of  the  Zaddik, 
or  the  Chassidean  chief,  to  such  an  extent  that'* it 
became  blasphemy.  "A  Zaddik  is  not  alone  the 
most  perfect  and  sinless  human  being,  he  is  not 
alone  Moses,  but  the  representative  of  God  and 
His  image."  All  and  everything  that  the  Zaddik 
does  and  thinks  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
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upper  and  lower  worlds.  The  Deity  reveals  Him- 
self especially  in  the  acts  of  the  Zaddik;  even  his 
most  trifling  deeds  are  to  be  considered  important. 
The  way  he  wears  his  clothes,  tics  his  shoes, 
smokes  his  pipe,  whether  he  delivers  prolouiul  ad- 
dress!'s,  or  in<Julges  in  silly  jokes — ever}'thing 
bears  a  clos('  rt- la  lion  to  the  Deity,  and  is  of  as 
much  moment  as  the  fuhilhiient  of  a  religious  duty. 
Even  when  drawing  inspiration  from  the  bottle,  he 
is  swaying  the  upper  and  nether  worlds.  All  these 
absurd  fancies  owed  their  origin  to  the  supersti- 
tious doc  trines  of  the  Kabbala,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
unspeakable  confusion  they  had  wrought  through 
Sabbatai  Zevi  and  Frank,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
which  their  chief  exponent,  the  Zohar,  had  encoun- 
tered at  about  this  time  at  the  liands  of  Jacob  Em- 
den,  still  clouded  the  brains  of  the  Polish  Jews. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  Zaddik,  f.  Berish 
Mizricz,  was  the  embodiment  of  power  and  splendor 
upon  earth.  In  his  "Stiibel,"  or"  Hermitage,"  i.  e,, 
in  his  dirty  little  retired  chamber,  he  considered 
himself  as  great  as  the  papal  vicar  of  God  upon 
earth  in  his  magnificent  palace.  The  Zaddik  was 
also  to  bear  himself  proudly  towards  men;  all  this 
was  "for  the  glory  of  God^**  It  was  a  sort  of  Cath- 
olicism within  Judaism. 

Beer's  idea,  however,  was  not  meant  to  remain 
idle  and  unfruitful,  but  to  brinor  him  honor  and 
revenue.  While  the  Zaddik  cared  for  the  conduct 
of  the  world,  l(^r  the  obtaining  of  heavenly  grace, 
and  especially  for  Israel's  preservation  and  glorifi- 
cation, his  adherents  had  to  cultivate  three  kinds  of 
virtues.  It  was  their  duty  to  draw  nigh  to  him,  to 
enjoy  the  sigjit  of  him,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  him.  Further,  they  were  to 
confess  their  sins  to  him.  By  these  means  alone 
could  they  hope  for  pardon  of  their  iniquities.  Ft* 
nally,  they  had  to  bring  him  presents,  rich  gifts, 
which  he  knew  how  to  employ  to  the  best  advia- 
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tage.  It  was  also  incumbent  upon  them  to  attend 
to  his  personal  wants.  It  seems  like  a  return  to  the 
days  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  so  vulgar  and  disgusting 
do  these  perversities  appear.  The  saddest  part  o? 
all  is  that  this  teachings  worthy  of  a  fetish  worship- 
ing people,  met  with  approbation  in  Poland,  the 
country  distinguished  by  cumbersome  knowledge  of 
Jewish  literature.  It  was  just  this  excess,  this  over^ 
activity  of  the  spiritual  digestive  apparatus,  that 

Eroduced  such  lamentable  phenomena.  The  intel- 
ict  of  the  Polish  Jews  had  been  so  over^exdtedt 
that  the  coarsest  things  were  more  pleasing  to  them 
than  what  was  refined 

Beer  despatched  abroad  as  his  apostles  bombas> 
tic  preachers  who  seasoned  his  Injurious  teachings 
with  distorted  citations  from  the  Scriptures.  Sim* 
pie-minded  men,  rogues,  and  idlers,  of  whom  there 
were  so  many  in  Poland,  attached  themselves  to  the 
new  Chassidim ;  the  first  from  inclination  to  enthu* 
siasm  and  belief  in  miracles  ;  the  cunning,  in  order 
to  procure  money  in  an  easy  way,  and  lead  a  pleas- 
ant  existence ;  and  the  idlers,  because  in  the  court 
of  the  Zaddik  thev  found  occupation,  and  gratified 
their  curiosity.  If  such  idlers  were  asked  what  they 
were  thinking  of,  as  they  strolled  about  pipe  in 
mouth,  they  would  reply  with  seriousness,  We  are 
meditating  upon  God/  The  simple  people,  how- 
ever, who  hojped  to  mi  bliss  through  the  Chassi- 
dean  discipline,  engaged  continually  in  prayer,  un* 
til  throwh  eadiaustion  the^  dropped  unconscious. 

Neo-Chassidism  was  favored  by  two  circum- 
stances, the  fraternization  of  the  members  and  the 
dryness  and  fossilized  character  of  Talmudic  study 
as  carried  on  in  Poland  for  more  than  a  century. 
At  the  outset  the  Chassidim  formed  a  kind  of 
brotherhood,  not  indeed  with  a  common  purse,  as 
among  their  prototypes,  the  Essenesandthe  Tudaeo- 
Christians,  but  having  regard  to  the  wants  of  needy 
members.  Owing  to  the  closeness  of  their  union» 
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their  spying  system,  and  their  energy,  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  provide  for  those  who  lacked  employ- 
ment or  food.  On  New  Year  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  people,  even  those  who  dwelt  at  long 
distances,  undertook  pilgrimages  to  the  Zaddik,  as 
formerly  to  the  Temple,  and  left  their  wives  and 
children  to  pass  the  so-called  holy  days  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  chief,  to  be  edified  by  his  presence  and 
actions.  Here  the  Chassidean  disciples  learned  to 
know  one  another,  discussed  local  affairs,  and  ren- 
dered mutual  help.  Well-to-do  merciiants  found 
opportunity  at  these  assemblies,  in  conversation 
with  fellow-believers,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  broth- 
erly attachment  they  could  rely,  to  discover  fresh 
sources  of  income.  Fathers  of  marriageable  daugh- 
ters sought  and  easily  found  husbands  for  them, 
which  at  that  time  in  Poland  was  considered  a  highly 
important  matter.  The  common  meals  on  the 
afternoons  of  Saturda)'s  and  the  holidays  strength- 
ened the  bondii  of  lowalty  and  afTection  among 
them.  How  could  meals  lor  so  many  guests  be 
provided?  The  wealthy  Cliassidim  regarded  it  as 
a  duty  to  support  the  Zaddik  liberally.  A  special 
source  of  income  was  the  superstitions  belief  pre- 
valent among  the  Chassidim  that  the  Zaddik  for 
certain  sums  (Pidion,  Redemption)  could  ward  otf 
threatening  perils  and  cure  deadly  diseases.  Pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  wealthy  but  weak- 
minded  persons,  and  they  were  terrified  into  be- 
lieving that  they  could  escape  impending  calamities 
only  by  rich  gifts.  Whoever  desired  to  enter  upon 
a  hazardous  transaction  consulted  the  Zaddik  as  an 
oracle,  and  had  to  pay  for  his  counsel.  The  cunning 
Chassidim  knew  everything,  were  ready  with  counsd 
in  any  emergency,  and  by  their  craftiness  were 
able  to  afford  real  assistance.  The  Zaddik,  how- 
ever miserly  he  might  be,  had  to  assist  the  poof 
and  distressed  with  his  revenues.  Thus  ev- 
eiy  member  received  help  here.  Full  of  enthu- 
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siasm  they  returned  home  from  their  journey; 
the  feeling^  that  they  belonged  to  a  brotherhood 
elevated  them,  and  they  ardently  looked  forward 
to  the  return  of  the  holy  time.  The,  poor  and 
forsaken,  the  fanatical  and  the  unprincipled,  could 
not  do  better  than  join  this  uaion«  this  easy-going 
yet  religious  order. 

Earnest  men,  also,  desirous  of  satisfying  their 
spiritual  wants,  felt  themselves  attracted  to  the 
Chassidim.  Rabbinical  Judaism,  as  known  in  Po- 
land, offered  no  sort  of  religious  comfort.  Its  rep- 
resentatives placed  the  highest  value  upon  the  dia- 
lectic, artificial  exposition  of  the  Talmud  and  its 
commentaries.  Actual  necessity  had  besides  caused 
that  portion  of  the  Talmud  which  treated  of  civil 
law  to  be  closely  studied,  as  the  rabbis  exercised 
civil  jurisdiction  over  their  flocks.  Fine-spun  decis- 
ions of  new,  complicated  legal  points  occupied  the 
doctors  of  the  Talmud  day  and  night.  Moreover, 
this  hair-splitting  was  considered  sublimest  piety, 
and  superseded  everything  else.  If  any  one  solved 
an  intricate  Talmudic  question,  or  discovered 
something  new,  called  Torah,  he  felt  self-satis- 
fied, and  assured  of  his  felicity  hereafter.  All  other 
objects,  the  impulse  to  devotion,  prayer,  and  emo- 
tion, or  interest  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  com- 
munity, were  secondary  matters,  to  which  scarcely 
any  attention  was  paid*  The  mental  exercise  of 
making  logical  deductions  from  the  Talmud,  or 
more  correctly  from  the  laws  of  Mine  and  Thine^ 
choked  all  oUier  intellectual  pursuits  in  Poland 
Religious  ceremonies  had  degenerated,  both 
amongst  Talmudists  and  the  unlearned,  into  mean- 
ingless usages,  and  prayer  into  mere  lip-service. 
To  men  of  feeling  this  aridity  of  Talmudic  study, 
together  with  the  love  of  debate,  and  the  dogma- 
tism and  pride  of  the  rabbis  arising  from  it,  were 
repellent,  and  they  flung  themselves  into  the  arms 
Of  the  new  order,  which  allowed  so  much  play  for 
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the  fancy  and  the  emotions.  Especially  preachers, 
semi-Talmudists  who  were  looked  upon  and  treated 
by  cnidite  rabbi-Talmudists  as  inferior  and  con- 
tempLible,  who  eked  out  a  wretched  livinf^,  or 
almost  starved,  leag^iied  themselves  with  the  neo- 
Chassidim,  because  among  them  their  talents  of 
preaching"  Avere  appreciated,  and  they  could  obtain 
an  honorable  position,  and  be  secured  against  need. 
By  the  accession  of  such  elements  the  circle  of  neo- 
Chassidim  became  daily  augmented.  Almost  in 
every  town  lived  followers  of  the  new  school,  who 
occasionally  had  intercourse  with  their  brother- 
mem  1)(ts  and  their  chief. 

With  advancing  strength  the  antipathy  of  the 
neo-Cliassidim  to  the  ral)bis  and  Talmudists  in- 
creased. Without  beini;  aware  of  it  they  formed  a 
new  sect,  which  scorned  intercourse  with  the  Tal- 
mud Jews.  W^ith  Beer  at  their  ht  ad,  they  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  introduce  an  innova- 
tion, which  would  naturally  bring  down  the  anger  of 
the  ralibis  upon  tliem.  Since  prayer  and  the  rites 
of  Divine  service  were  the  chief  consideration  for 
them,  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
prescriptions  of  the  ritual  law  as  to  how  many 
prayers  should  be  said,  nor  at  what  time  the  diHer- 
ent  scnnces  should  commence  and  terminate,  but 
were  eruin  ly  g  uided  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment. 
Through  tli(  ir  daily  ablutions,  baths,  and  other  prep- 
arations for  ])ul)lic  worship  tliey  were  seldom  ready 
for  prayer  at  the  prescrilx-d  time,  but  began  later, 
prolonged  it  by  the  movements  of  their  bodies  and 
their  intoning,  and  suddenly  came  to  an  end  after 
omitting  several  portions.  They  were  especially 
averse  to  the  harsh  interpolations  in  the  Sabbath 
and  festival  prayers  (the  Piyutim).  These  inser- 
tions interrupt  the  most  important  and  suggestive 
ortions  of  the  service.  To  abolish  these  at  a 
low,  Beer  Mizricz  introduced  the  prayer-book  of 
the  jurcb-Kabbalistt  Isaac  Lurya,  which  for  the 
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msater  part  conforms  to  the  Portuguese  ritual,  and 
does  not  contain  poetical  (poetani^  additions.  In 
die  eyes  of  die  uftra-ordiodox  this  innovation  was 
an  enormous,  or  rather  a  double  crime,  permitting, 
as  it  did,  the  omission  of  interpolations  hallowed  by 
custom,  and  the  exchai^  of  the  German  ritual  for 
the  Sephardic. 

This  innovation  would  probabl]^  have  been  se- 
verely visited  upon  the  neo-Chassidim,  but  that  at 
this  time,  when  the  political  power  of  Poland  lay 
crushed,  the  firm  political  connection  of  the  Polish 
Jews  had  also  been  dissolved.  Poland  was  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war.  "In  this  country,"  as  the 
Primate  of  Gnesen  complained  at  the  opening  of  the 
Reichstag,  March,  1 764,  "freedom  is  oppressed,  the 
laws  arc  not  obeyed,  justice  cannot  be  obtained, 
trade  is  utterly  ruined,  districts  and  villages  are  de- 
vastated, the  treasur)^  is  empty,  and  the  coin  of  the 
realm  has  no  value.  "  It  had  been  enfeebled  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  already  regarded  by  Russia  as  a 
sure  prey.  Its  king — Stanislaus  Augustus  Ponia- 
towski — ^was  a  weakling,  the  plaything  of  internal 
factions  and  external  foes  (September,  1764).  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Poniatowski  among  other 
laws  issued  a  regulation  which  destroyed  the  com- 
munal union  of  the  Polish  Jews.  The  synod  of  the 
Four  Countries,  composed  of  delegates,  rabbis  and 
laymen  (Parnassim),  with  authority  to  pronounce 
interdicts  and  levy  fines,  was  not  permitted  to  as- 
semble, pass  resolutions,  or  execute  them. 

The  dissolution  of  the  synod  was  very  fortunate 
for  the  neo-Chassidim,  They  could  not  be  excom- 
municated by  the  representatives  of  the  Polish  Jew- 
ish world,  but  each  individual  congregation  had  to 
proceed  against  them  and  forbid  their  meetings. 
Even  this  step  was  not  taken  at  once,  as  the  terri- 
ble death-struggle  in  which  Poland  engaged  before 
its  first  partition  was  severely  felt  by  the  wealthy 

Jews,  who  trembled  for  th^r  iive$«  The  Confeder* 
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atiofi  War  broke  out,  which  made  many  districts  a 
desert ;  Poland  was  punished  by  eternal  Justice  in 
the  same  way  as  it  had  sinned*  In  the  name  of  the 
pope  and  the  Jesuits  it  had  always  persecuted  dis- 
senters, and  excluded  them  from  public  offices, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  dissenters,  Catherine 
plunged  the  land  into  fratricidal  war.  The  Rus- 
sians, for  the  second  time,  let  loose  asainst  Poland 
die  Zaporogian  Cossacks — ^the  savage  Haidamaks-* 
who  inflicted  death,  by  every  known  method,  upon 
the  Polish  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  Jews.  The 
Haidamaks  hung  up  together  a  nobleman,  a  Jew,  a 
monk,  and  a  dog,  with  the  mocking  inscnption, 
"All  are  equal."  Most  inhuman  cruelties  were  in- 
flicted upon  captives  and  the  defenseless.  In  ad- 
dition came  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  paiise  ot  sa\  iours 
of  Poland,  murdered  and  plundered  on  every  side. 
The  Ukraine,  Podolia,  in  general  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  were  turned  into  deserts. 

These  misfortunes  were  more  advantageous  than 
injurious  to  the  neo-Chassidim.  They  spread  in 
the  north,  and  whilst  hitherto  they  had  been  able  to 
carry  on  their  cult  only  in  small,  comparatively 
young  communities,  from  this  time  they  gained 
ground  in  the  large  and  old  congregations.  Their 
numbers  had  already  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  formed  two  branches — the  Mizriczians  and  the 
Karlinians — the  former  called  after  their  original 
home,  the  latter  after  the  village  of  Karlin,  near 
Pinsk.  The  Karlinians  s[)read  as  far  as  Wihia  and 
Brody.  At  first  they  proceeded  cautiously.  As 
soon  as  at  least  ten  persons  had  assembled,  they 
looked  for  a  room  (Stiibel)  in  which  to  conduct  their 
services  ;  there  they  practiced  the  rites  of  their 
creed,  and  sought  to  gain  new  adherents;  but  all 
this  was  skillfiilly  done,  so  that  nothing  came  to 
light  before  thoy  liad  secured  a  firm  foothold.  In 
Lithuania  their  system  was  not  yet  knOwn»and  thus 

at  ^t  they  arouaed  no  suspidoo. 
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The  first  violent  attack  upon  them  was  made  by 
a  man  whose  influence  was  blessed  during  his  Hfe- 
time,  and  even  after  death,  and  who,  in  a  more  fav- 
orable environment,  might,  like  Mendelssohn,  have 
effected  much  for  the  moral  advancement  of  his  co- 
religionists. Elijah  ^ Una  (born  1720;  died  1797), 
whose  name,  with  the  title  of  "  Gaon,"  is  still  men- 
tioned by  the  Lithuanian  Jews  with  reverence  and 
love,  was  a  rare  exception  among  the  mass  of  the 
Polish  Jews,  tie  was  of  the  purest  character,  and 
possessed  high  talents,  which  he  did  not  put  to  per- 
verted uses.  Jx^ffices  to  say  of  his xliaracter  that 
in  spite  of  his  comprehensive  and  pro^omid  Tal- 
mudical  erudition,  he  refui^  a  post^s  rabbi,  ia. 
contrast  to  most  scholars  in  Poland,  who- w^re 
office-seekers,  and  obtained  rabbinates  by  artifice. 
In  spite  of  the  marvelous  fertility  of  his  pen  in 
many  domains  of  jrwish  literature,  he  allowed 
nothing  to  be  published  during  his  lifetime,  again  in 
contradistinction  to  contemporary  students,  who,  in 
order  to  make  a  name  and  to  see  their  ideas  in 
print,  scarcely  waited  till  the  ink  of  their  composi- 
tions was  dry.  In  his  disinterestedness,  Elijah 
Wilna  realized  the  ideal  of  the  Talmud,  that  a 
teacher  of  Judaism  "  should  use  the  Law  neither  as 
a  crown  to  adorn  himself  therewith,  nor  as  a  spade 
to  dig  therewith."  In  spite  of  the  superiority  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  full  and  general  recognition  ac- 
corded him,  he  modestly  and  conscientiously  avoided 
asserting  himself.  The  gratification  that  results 
from  research,  from  the  seeking  of  knowledge,  com- 
pletely satisfied  him.  His  intellectual  method  cor- 
responded in  its  unaffected  simplicity  with  his  char- 
acter and  life.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Talmud 
and  all  the  branches  connected  with  or  dependent 
on  it  filled  his  mind.  But  he  disliked  the  corrupt 
method  of  his  countrymen,  who  indulged  in  hair- 
splitting, casuistry,  and  subtleties.  His  sole  aim 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  simple  sense  of  the  text ; 
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he  evrn  made  an  attempt  at  the  critical  examina- 
tion and  emendation  of  texts,  and  by  his  undistorted 
explanations  he  blew  down  the  houses  of  cards 
which  the  subtle  Talmudists  had  erected  upon 

quicksand. 

It  rrcjuired  extraordinary  mental  force  to  swim 
against  the  high  tide  of  custom  and  rise  above  the 
aberrations  into  which  all  the  sons  of  the  Tahiiud  in 
Poland  had  fallen.  In  point  of  fact  Elijah  Wilna 
stood  isolated  in  his  time.  It  seemed  as  though 
from  his  youth  he  had  been  afraid  of  following  the 
errors  of  his  compatriots,  for  he  attached  himself  to 
no  special  school,  but,  strange  to  say,  was  his  own 
teacher  in  the  Talmud.  '  Talmudical  studies  did  not 
exclusively  occupy  his  mind.  EHjah  Wilna  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  Bible — a  rarity  in  his  circle — 
and,  what  was  still  more  unusual,  he  acquainted 
himself  with  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Unlike  his  compatriots,  he  by  no  means  despised  a 
knowledge  of  extra-Talmudic  subjects,  but  studied 
mathematics,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  geometry, 
algebra,  and  mathematical  astronomy*  He  exhorted 
his  disciples  and  friends  to  interest  themselves  in 
profane  sciences,  and  openly  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  Judaism  would  be  the  gainer  from  such 
studies.  Only  his  scrupulous  piety,  his  immaculate 
conduct,  his  unselfishness,  and  his  renunciation  of 
every  office  and  position  of  honor,  saved  him  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  on  account  of  his  pursuing 
extra-Talmudical  branches  of  knowledge. 

Elijah  Wilna,  above  all,  implanted  a  good  spirit 
in  the  Lithuanian  Jews.  ^  He  taught  his  sons  and 
disciples  to  seek  simplicity  and  avoid  the  casuistiy 
of  the  Polish  method.  In  Elijah  Wilna  the  beau- 
tifiil  Talmudical  saying  was  exemplified,  *'  He  who 
flees  from  honors  is  sought  out  by  them."  At  an 
early  age  he  was  recognized,  even  outside  Poland, 
as  an  autiiority  and  a  man  of  truth.  Yet  even 
Elijah  was  subject  to  ^e  dduston  that  the  hatefijl 
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Kabbala  was  atrue  daughter  of  Judaism,  SLndcQSi^ 
tained^tinje_~9e^ni^r^  H  deeply  lamentedTtfie 
monirTuiii^vTo^  the  Kabbala  among  Podol- 
ian  and  Galidan  lews,  through  the  rascally  Frank, 
who  had  driven  them  into  the  arms  of  the  Church* 
and  made  them  enemies  to  the  Synagogue ;  yet  he 
Gould  not  free  himself  from  it.  Even  when  ^e 
danger  of  these  false  doctrines  was  brought  home 
to  him  bv  the  rise  of  the  Chassidim,  and  he  was 
compellea  openly  to  oppose  them,  he  could  not 
relinquish  his  blind  fondness  for  the  Kabbala, 

The  neo-Chassidim,  or  Karlinians,  had  crept  into 
Wilna»  and  had  established  a  secret  "StUbel"  for 
their  noisy  convenddes.  A  trusty  friend  of  their 
leader,  and  an  emissary  sent  by  him,  had  stealthily 
introduced  their  cult  into  the  town,  and  won  over 
several  members  of  the  Wilna  community.  Their 
meetings,  their  proceedings,  and  their  cU-nsion  of 
the  Talmudists,  were  betrayed.  The  whole  congre- 
gation were  greatly  excited  at  this.  They  were 
indignant  that  the  Karlinians  impudently  asserted 
of  the  respected  Elijah  Wilna,  that,  like  his  occupa- 
tion and  his  belief,  his  life  was  a  lie.  The  elders 
and  rabbis  forthwith  took  counsel.  The  Chassidic 
conventicles  were  straightway  attacked,  investiga- 
tions set  on  foot,  and  trials  instituted.  Writings 
were  found  among  the  Chassidim,  which  contained 
the  principle  that  all  sadness  was  to  be  avoided, 
even  in  the  repentance  for  sins.  But  greatest  un- 
easiness was  aroused  by  the  alterations  in  the  lit- 
urg\^  and  the  disrespectful  utterances  against  the 
rabbis.  Elijah  Wilna,  who,  although  he  filled  no 
official  position,  was  always  invited  to  the  council 
meetings,  and  had  an  important  voice  in  its  decis- 
ions, took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  matter.  He 
beheld  in  the  Chassidic  aberration  a  continuation  of 
Frank's  excesses  and  corruptlnqf  influence.  The 
otherwise  gentle  and  meek  man  became  a  veritable 
fistic.    The  rabbis  and  the  chiefs  oi  the  commu- 
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nity,  together  with  Elijah  Wilna,  addressed  a  ktter 
to  all  the  large  communities,  directing  them  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  the  Chassidim,  and  to  excommu- 
nicate them  until  they  abandoned  their  erroneous 
vi(  \vs.  Several  conjTreirations  immediately  obeyed 
this  injunction,  la  Urody,  durinir  the  fair,  in  the 
presence  of  many  strangers,  the  ban  was  published 
against  all  those  who  prayed  noisily,  deviated  from 
the  German  synagogue  ritual,  wore  %vhite  robes  on 
Sabbath  and  the  festivals,  and  were  guilty  of  other 
strange  customs  and  innovations.  Elijah  Wilna's 
circle  launched  a  vigorous  denunciatory  pamphlet 
against  the  offenders.  This  was  the  first  blow  that 
the  Chassidim  ryi)erienced.  In  addition,  their 
leader,  Beer  Mizrlcz,  died  in  the  same  year  (1772) — 
the  rabbis  imagined  in  consequence  of  the  excom- 
munication— and  thus  they  felt  themselves  utterly 
deserted.  Owing  to  the  Aveakness  of  the  king,  and 
the  greed  of  the  neighhorini^  nations,  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  dismembered.  Through  this  disor- 
ganization the  union  of  the  Chassidim  was  broken, 
and  the  separated  members  became  dependent 
upon  the  legislature,  or  the  arbitrary  treatment,  of 
various  governments. 

However,  this  storm  did  not  crush  them  ;  they 
remained  firm,  and  did  not  display  the  slightest 
sign  of  submitting  to  their  opponents  (Mithnagdim). 
On  the  contrary,  the  struggle  made  them  more 
active  and  energetic.  They  were  not  deeply 
moved  by  tlie  ban  under  which  they  had  been 
placed;  this  weapon,  blunted  since  the  contest  for 
and  against  Jonathan  Eibeschutz,  could  no  longer 
inflict  wounds.  The  Chassidim,  grown  to  the  num« 
ber  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  formed  themselves 
into  small  groups,  each  with  a  leader,  called  Rebbe. 
Their  itinerant  preachers  encouraged  the  individual 
communities  to  persevere  in  their  tenets,  and  to 
accept  persecution  as  a  salutary  trial.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  groups  with  one  another  was  maintained 
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in  this  wav ;  a  chief  from  the  feunily  of  Beer  Miz- 
ricz  was  pkced  at  the  head  as  the  supreme  Zaddik, 
to  whom  the  various  Rebbe  were  subordinate,  and 
for  whose  use  they  were  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
tiieir  income.  The  possible  apostasy  of  members 
through  the  onslaughts  from  Wilna  was  met  by  the 
order  that  the  Chasstdim  might  read  no  work  diat 
had  not  received  the  approval  of  the  Chassidic 
authorities.  Obedience  towards  their  leaders  had 
taken  so  deep  a  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Chassi- 
dim  that  they  never  transgressed  this  prohibition. 
Their  chiefs  distributed  among  them  the  sermons 
or  collections  of  sayings  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Israd  Bsialshem,  or  Beer  Mizricz,  which 
emphasized  the  high  importance  of  the  Zaddik,  df 
the  Chassidic  life,  and  of  scorn  for  the  Talmudists-^ 
vile  writings,  wl^ch  were  nevertheless  read  with  ad- 
miration by  the  members,  who  were  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  intoxication.  What  had  hidierto  been 
optional  and  individual  was  raised  by  these  writings 
to  the  rank  of  statutes  and  stringent  laws. 

After  Beer's  death,  two  men  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  exaltation  of  Chassidism,  one  through  his 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  the  other  by  his  scholarship. 
These  men,  neitlicr  of  whom  is  open  to  suspicion, 
were  Israel  of  Kozieniza  (iiorLh  uf  Radomj  and 
Salman  of  Liadi,  both  Beer's  disciples. 

So  strong  did  the  Chassidim  an^ain  become,  that 
a  second  interdict  had  to  be  fuhninated  against 
them.  This  time  also  the  persecution  originated  in 
Wilna,  and  was  instigated  by  Elijah  Wilna.  The 
Chassidim  were  declared  to  be  heretics,  with  whom 
no  pious  Jew  might  intermarry  (summer  of  1781). 
Two  messengers  were  sent  from  Wilna  to  the  Lith- 
uanian congreo-ations  to  induce  them  to  support  the 
ban.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  collections  of 
Chassidic  sermons  and  other  writings,  although  they 
contained  sentences  from  I  loly  Writ,  were  publicly 
burnt  in  lirody  and  Cracow.     In  Selvia»  near 
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Slonim,  during  the  fair,  in  the  presence  of  larg^e 
numbers  of  Jews,  the  ban  was  publicly  pronuil^ated 
against  the  Chassidim  and  their  writings  (August 
21,  1 781);  but  these  obsolete  methods  were  of  Httle 
use.  In  the  Austrian  Polish  provinces  (Galicia) 
other  means  were  employed  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Mendelssohn  school  against  the  stultifying  system 
of  the  Chassidim.  The  decree  of  Joseph  II,  that 
schools  for  instruction  in  German  and  elementary 
subjects  be  established  in  all  Jewish  communities, 
encountered  vigorous  resistance  from  all  Jews, 
but  especially  from  Chassidim.  In  the  belief  that 
culture  would  improve  the  demoralized  and  bar- 
barous state  of  the  people,  a  small  body  of  men, 
Mendelssohn's  admirers,  strove  zealously  to  oppose 
theiTi.  Among  the  most  ardent  workers  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Gahcian  Jews  was  Alexander 
Ivaller.  Kaller  and  his  associates  probably  ob- 
tained a  d(  cree  from  the  court  at  Vienna,  com- 
manding that  no  Chassidic  or  Kabbalistic  writings 
be  admitted  into  Galicia  (1785).  After  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  denunciations  were  also  leveled 
against  the  Chassidim  in  Russian  Poland  as  dan- 
gerous  to  the  state.  Salman  of  Liadi  was  dragged 
in  chains  to  St.  Petersburg.  Elijah  Wilna  is  s^  to 
have  been  the  instigator  of  this  charge,  too ;  indeed, 
he  persecuted  the  sect  as  long  as  he  lived.  After 
his  death  the  Chassidim  took  vengeance  upon  him 
by  dancing  upon  his  grave,  and  celebrating  the  day 
of  his  decease  as  a  holiday,  with  shouting  and 
drunkenness.  All  efforts  made  to  suppress  the 
Chassidim  were  in  vain,  because  in  a  measure  they 
represented  a  just  principle,  that  of  opposing  the 
excesses  of  Talmudism.  Before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  increased  to  100,000 
souls.  At  the  present  day  they  rule  in  congrega- 
tions where  diey  were  formerly  persecuted,  and  they 
are  spreading  on  all  sides. 
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TRS  mASFOC  AND  THE  JUDJtO-CHftlSTtAN  SALOM, 

The  Progressionists — The  Gatherer  ^McasseO — David  Mendes— 
Moses  Ensheim — Wessely's  Mosaid — Marcus  Herz — Solomon 
Maimon — Culture  of  the  Berlin  Jews — Influence  of  Freoch  liter* 
ature — First  St<?p  for  Raising  the  Jews— The  Progressive  and 
Orthodox  Parlies— The  Society  of  Friends — FriedlSlnclcr  and 
Conversion — Depravity  of  Berun  Jewesses — ^Henrietta  Hen-— 
t  h  c  a  M  cnddsfohn—Schlegel— Rachel— Scblei- 
ermacher — Chateaubriand. 

1786^1791  C.  B. 

The  state  of  the  German  Jews,  among  whom  the 
battle  against  unreason  began,  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  of  the  Polish  Jews.  In  Germany 
youthful  activity  and  energy  asserted  themselves, 
an  impulse  to  action  that  promised  to  repair  in  a 
short  space  of  time  the  neglect  of  centuries.  Great 
enthusiasm  suddenly  sprang  up,  which  produced 
wonderful,  or  at  least  surprisini^,  results,  and  over- 
came the  benumbing  effects  of  apathy.  Young  men 
tore  the  scepter  from  the  grasp  of  the  aged,  and 
desired  to  preach  new  wisdom,  or  rather  to  reju- 
venate the  old  organism  of  Judaism  with  new  sap. 
The  synagogue  might  well  have  exclaimed,  "  Who 
hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  1  have  lost  my 
children,  and  am  desolate,  a  captive,  and  removing 
to  and  fro  ?  and  who  hath  brought  up  these  ?  "  A 
new  spirit  had  come  upon  these  youths,  which,  in 
one  night,  put  an  end  to  their  isolation,  and  trans* 
formed  them  into  organs  for  historical  reconstruc- 
tion. As  if  by  agreement  they  suddenly  closed  the 
ponderoiis  folios  of  the  Talmud,  turned  away  from 
It,  and  devoted  themselves"'to  the  Bible,  the  eternal 
fount  oTyoudu  Mendelssohn's  Pentateuch  trans- 
lation poured  out  a  new  spirit  over  them,  furnished 
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them  with  a  new  language,  and  infiised  new  poetiy 
into  them.  Whence  this  body  of  spirited  young 
men  ?  What  had  hitherto  been  their  course  of  edu- 
cation? Why  were  the^so  powerfully  influenced? 
Suddenly  they  made  their  appearance,  prophesied  a 
new  future,  without  knowing  exactly  what  theypro- 

?hesied,  and,  scarce  fledged,  soared  aloft.  From 
bland  to  Alsace,  from  Italy  to  Amsterdam,  London, 
and  Copenhagen,  new  voices  were  heard,  singing  in 
harmomotts  union.  Their  significance  lay  wholly  in 
their  hannony;  singly,  the  voices  appear  thin,  pip- 
ing, and  untrained ;  only  when  united  do  they  give 
forth  a  pleasant  and  impressive  tone.  Those  who 
had  but  recently  learnt  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Hebrew,  came  forward  as  teachers,  to  re-establish 
in  its  purity  a  languag^e,  so  greatly  disfigured,  so 
generally  used,  and  so  continually  abused.  Inspired 
by  ideals  which  the  sa^^e  of  Berlin  had  conjured  uj), 
they  desired  to  pave  the  way  to  a  thoroLii^h  under- 
standino-  of  Holy  Writ,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  poetry, 
and  awaken  zeal  for  science.  Carried  away  by 
ardor,  they  ignored  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
people,  internally  and  externally  enslaved,  which 
seeks  to  raise  itself  to  the  heights  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  and  therefore  they  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  revival.  On  the  whole  they  achieved 
more  than  Mendelssohn,  their  admired  prototype, 
because  the  latter  was  too  cautious  to  take  a  step 
that  might  have  an  untoward  result.  But  these 
youths  pressed  boldly  forward,  for  they  liad  no 
reputation  to  lose,  and  represented  no  interests 
that  could  be  compromised. 

This  result  was  produced  by  a  material  and  an 
ideal  circumstance.  Frederick's  eagerness  for 
money,  his  desire  to  enrich  the  land,  almost  com- 
pelled the  Jews,  especially  those  of  Berlin,  to  accu- 
mulate capital.  Ovvlnf;^  to  their  manufactories, 
speculations,  and  enormous  enterprises  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  moderate  manner  of  living  on  the 
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other,  the  first  Jewish  millionaires  arose  in  Berlin, 
and  bv  their  side  man\^  houses  in  affluent  circum- 
stances.  Rut  what  could  be  done  with  these  riches  ? 
To  the  nobihty  and  the  court,  Jews  were  not  ad- 
mitted ;  the  PhiHstine  burghers  closed  their  doors 
against  these  Jewish  upstarts,  whom  they  regarded 
with  envy.  There  thus  remained  for  weahhy  Jews 
only  literary  intercourse,  for  which  they  have  always 
had  a  preference.  All  or  the  majority  had  In  their 
youth  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Talmud,  and 
were  intimate  with  the  world  of  books.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  their  efforts  an  ideal  character :  they 
did  not  worship  Mammon  alone;  reading  in  their 
leisure  hours  was  a  necessity  to  them.  As  soon  as 
German  literature  had  been  naturalized  in  their 
midst  through  Mendelssohn,  they  included  it  in 
their  circle  of  studies,  either  with  the  serious  object 
of  cultivating  themselves  or  to  be  in  accord  with 
fashion.  In  this  matter  diey  excelled  the  Christian  « 
citizens,  who  as  a  rule  did  not  care  for  books.  ' 
Jewish  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  bankers  in- 
terested themselves  in  literary  productions,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  a  guild  of  learned  men,  using  for 
them  the  time  that  Christian  citizens  and  woriunen 
passed  in  drinking. 

The  first  movement  was  made  in  Konigsberg,  a 
kind  of  colony  to  Berlin.  In  this  town  certain  men 
had  acquired  wealth  by  their  industry  and  drcum* 
spection,  and  shared  in  the  culture  dawnin^^  in  Ger* 
many  under  the  influence  of  French  literature. 
Three  brothers  named  Friedl&ider  (B&rmann, 
Meyer,  and  Wolf)  were  the  leaders.  To  this  family 
belonged  David  rriedlander  (bom  1750,  died  1834), 
a  servile  imitator  of  Mendelssohn,  who  by  means  of 
hb  connection  by  marriage  with  die  banking-house 
of  Daniel  Itzig,  obtained  influence  in  Berlin  (since 
1 771),  and  brought  about  close  intercourse  between 
Berlin  and  Kfinigsberg.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
promotion  of  the  revival  among  Jews.  It  was  an 
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event  in  the  history  of  the  Konigsber^  jews,  when 
Mendelssohn  stayed  there  for  several  days  whilr.  on 
a  business  journey.  He  was  visited  by  distin- 
guished persons,  professors  and  authors,  and  was 
treat<jd  with  extraordinary  attention.  Immanuel 
Kant,  the  profound  thinker,  publicly  embraced  him. 
This  trifling  occurrence  gavt:  to  the  cultured  Jews 
of  Konigsbcrg  a  sort  of  consciousness  that  the  Jew 
can  by  self  rcsjiect  command  the  regard  of  the  rul- 
ing classes.  Moreover,  the  K< in igsberg  University, 
at  the  instigation  of  certain  liberal-minded  teachers, 
especially  Kant,  admitted  Jewish  youths  thirsting 
for  knowledge  as  students  and  academical  citizens. 
Among  these  young  men,  trained  partly  on  Tal- 
mudical,  partly  on  academical  lines,  there  were  two 
who  awakened  a  new  spirit,  or  rather,  continued 
the  quiet  activity  of  Mendelssohn  with  greater 
effect.  These  W(  re  Isaac  Abraham  Euchel  and 
Mendel  Presselau,  both  tutors  employed  by  the 
wealthy,  culture-lov in l;  h  riedlanders.  Isaac  Euchel, 
through  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely,  had  acquired  a 
dignified,  correct  Hebrew  st\le  contrasting  most 
favorably  with  the  corrupt  language  hitherto  eiTi- 
ployed.  His  younger  companion,  Mendel  Bresseiau, 
who  afterwards  took  part  in  the  great  contest 
against  the  old  school,  was  of  more  importance. 
He  was  truly  an  artist  in  the  Hebrew  tongiie,  and 
without  elaboration  or  ambkoiity  he  applied  biblical 
phraseology  to  modern, ^ndltions  luid  circum- 
stances.  He  took  as  His  model  the  poet  Moses 
Chayim  Luzzatto,  and  like  him  composed  a  moral 
drama,  entitled  "  Youth."  Supported  by  two  young 
members  of  the  wealthy  Friedlknder  family,  Euchel 
and  Bresseiau,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  at  the  time  of  Wessely's  conflict  with  the  ultra- 
orthodox  (spring,  I783)»  issued  a  summons  to  the 
whole  Jewish  world  to  establish  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Hebrew  language  (Chebrath 
Dorshe  Leshon  £ber),  and  to  found  a  journal  to  be 
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called  "The   Gatherer"   (Measscf).     They  had 
reckoned  upon  the  support  of  Wessely,  already 
recognized  as  an  authority  upon  style,  and  had 
asked  contributions  from  him,  who,  as  they  ex- 
pressed themselves,  "had  taken  down  the  harps 
from  the  willows  of  Babylon,  and  had  drawn  forth 
new  songs  from  them."    The  aged  poet  gladly 
joined  the  young  men,  but,  as  if  he  had  had  a  fore- 
boding of  the  ultimate  result,  he  warned  them 
against  turning  their  darts  against  Judaism,  and 
in  general  against  employing  satire.    Their  sum- 
mons  found  widespread  response.     They  had 
chosen  the  right  means  to  advance  culture,  and  they 
satisfied  a  real  want.    The  Hebrew  language  in  its 
purity  and  chastity  could  alone  accomplish" the 
union  Between  Judaism  ariJ  the  culture  of  the  day, 
1  he  Gatherer "  found  most  encouragement  in 
Berlin,  the  capital  of  Jewish  culture.    Here  numer- 
ous literary  contributions  and  material  support 
were  forthcoming.    In  this  city  lived  a  number  of 
youths  moved  by  the  same  aspirations  as  Euchel 
and  Bresselau,  who  fostered  enthusiasm  for  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  renewed  its  youth.    Not  too 
proud  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  beginners,  Men- 
delssohn also  contributed  a  few  Hebrew  poems 
anonymously.      It  is  characteristic  of  the  newly- 
aroused  s])irit,  that  the  fine  introductory  Hebrew 
verses  in  the  periodical  are  represented  as  being 
written  by  a  young  child  who  modestly  begs  ad- 
mittance, as  if  henceforth,   not  the  grey-iieaded 
Eliphaz,  but  the  youthful  Elihu  was  to  be  spokes- 
man, and  lay  down  the  law.    Fresh  names  ap- 
peared in  the  newly-established  organ,  and  their 
owners,  under  the  collective  name  of  Measfim,  con- 
tributors to  "The  Gatherer"  (Meassef,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  of  1783),  mark  a  definite 
tendeacy,  a  Sturm  und  /?»^Mg!._cr"^^ 
Hebraic  literature.    Another  pair  drTnends  of 
EucEet^'aacl  Bresselau  afterwards  undertook  the 
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editorship ;  these  were  Joel  Lowe  and  Aaron  HaIIe» 
or  Wolfssohn — the  one  an  earnest  inquirer,  the 
other  a  bold  iconoclast,  who  first  verified  Wessely*s 
fears,  and,  in  a  dialogT.ie  between  Moses  Maimon- 
ides  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  subjected  unpro- 
gressive  Judaism  tu  t»t.aLhing  criticism. 

Two  Poles  residinof  in  Berlin,  Isaac  Satanow  and 
Ben-Zeeb,  most  accomplished  masters  of  Hcl)i  cvv 
style,  also  belongfed  to  the  iMcasfim,  but  their  stud- 
ies in  German  culture  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
their  moral  character.  Besides,  the  small  number 
of  contributors  to  the  "Gatherer"  was  swelled  by 
Wolf  Heidenheim,  a  strange  man,  who  eciually  ab- 
horred the  crudcness  and  folly  of  the  old  system, 
and  the  frivolity  and  sophistry  of  the  new,  and 
banished  his  ill-hnnior  by  ])('dantically  exact  ^gram- 
matical and  Masorciic  studies  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  masters.  By  his  carefully  arranged  editions  of 
old  writings,  if  he  did  not  destroy,  he  at  least 
curbed,  the  old  habits  of  slovenliness  and  care- 
lessness. 

The  cultivators  of  Hebrew  stretched  out  friendly 
hands  to  each  other  across  widely-sundered  districts, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  brotherhood  which  spread  to 
Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  David  Friedrichsfeld 
was  also  an  enthusiast  for  the  Hebrew  language 
and  biblical  literature.  He  possessed  such  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  I  x  -auties  of  the  language,  that 
an  ill-chosen  Hebrew  word  caused  him  pain.  He 
constantly  insisted  upon  puK-  forms  and  expres- 
sions, and  was  a  cultivated  an  l  snvere  judge.  In 
his  youth,  Friedrichsfeld  had  chosen  the  better  fate, 
by  turning  his  back  upon  Prussia,  so  cruel  to  the 
Jews,  and  emigrating  to  the  free  city  of  Amsterdam. 
I  le  heartily  welcomed,  with  youthful  ardor,  the  plan 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  lived  to  enjoy  the 
good  fortune  of  celebrating  in  Hebrew  verse  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Holland.  At 
his  proposition,  the  Jewish  poets  in  Holland  joined 
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the  ranks  of  the  Measfim.  The  most  renowned  was 
David  Franco  Mendes  in  Amsterdam  (born  1713; 
died  1792).  He  was  descended  from  a  Marrano 
family,  was  a  disciple  of  the  poet  Luzzatto  when  the 
latter  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  took  him  as  a  pat- 
tern. A  series  of  occasional  poems,  in  the  form  of 
the  Judaeo-Spanish  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, had  gfained  him  a  name  which  was  increased 
by  his  Hebrew  historical  drama,  **  The  Punishment 
of  Athalia"  (Gemul  Athalia).  It  distressed  Franco 
Mendes  to  see  how  the  Jews  turned  away  from 
Hebrew  to  the  fashionable  French  literature,  be- 
cause the  latter  produced  beautiful^  artistic  works, 
whilst  the  Hebrew  language  seemed  smitten  with 
sterility.  This  disgrace  Mendes  desired  to  blot 
out,  and,  following  in  the  wake  of  Racine  and 
Metastasio,  he  undertook  to  dramatize  the  interest* 
ing  history  of  the  royal  boy  Joash  who»  to  be  pro- 
tected from  murderous  hands,  was  brought  up 
secretly  in  the  Temple,  and  of  the  downisadl  of  the 
bloodthirsty  queen  Athalia. 

In  France  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Measfim 
was  represented  by  Moses  Ensheim  (Einsheim),  or 
Moses  Metz,  who  for  several  years  was  private 
tutor  to  Mendelssohn's  children.  He  was  a  ma- 
thematician of  great  repute,  whose  work  has  been 
praised  by  qualified  authorities  of  the  first  rank* 
Thus  he  vmte  a  work  upon  Integral  and  Differen- 
tial Calculus,  which  won  the  apputuse  of  Lagrange 
and  Laplace.  Biit  he  never  publidied  anv  of  his 
writings.  He  only  gave  voice  to  triumphal  songs 
m  Het  >rew  upon  the  victory  of  freedom  over  slavery 
in  France,  and  some^  of  these  were  sung  in  the 
synagogues.     Ensheim  influenced  an  advocate 

iGregoire)  of  the  liberation  of  his  co-religionists  in 
'ranee,  and  provided  him  with  material  wherewith 
to  defend  thenu  Ensheim  formed  a  contrast  to  an 
older  teacher  in  Mendelssohn's  house,  Hers  Hom- 
betgi  a  great  favorite  vitb  Mendelssdhn.  The 
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latter  was  deceived  in  him*  and  trusted  in  Urn  too  &r 
when  he  invited  hb  co-operation  in  the  Pentateuch 
translation.  Homberg  was  of  a  prosaic  nature^ 
actuated  wholly  by  selfish  motives,  and  was  some- 
what of  a  place-hunter.  Throu^  Homberg.  during 
his  stay  in  Gorz,  and  Elijah  Morpurgo»  who  corres- 
ponded with  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely,  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  Measfim  penetrated  to  Italy ; 
and  the  younger  generation,  whidi  afterwards 
united  with  the  French  Jews,  drew  inspiration  from 
that  source. 

In  this  manner,  the  Hebrew  language  and  neo- 
Hebraic  poetry  became  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
Jews  of  Western  Europe,  to  some  extent  embracing 
also  the  Jews  of  Poland,  and  led  the  way  to  an 

ai>conishin^ly  swift  and  enduring  revival.  The  He- 
brew toiiL^iH^  was  known  to  almost  all  Jews,  with  the 
exc^t[)ti()ii  of  a  i<'\\r  ii^morant  \'illagcrs,  and  altordcd 
an  cxCfll(Mit  incdaiin  for  propagating  European  cul- 
ture. Tlioui>aaJa  of  youths  who  studied  the  Talmud 
in  various  rollpj^es,  gradually,  for  the  greater  part 
secretly,  took  an  active  share  in  the  movement,  and 
drank  deep  draughts  from  the  stream  of  iano\  ation. 
Thus,  with  the  expected  deliverance  from  political 
oppression,  which  had  already  been  realized  in  var- 

I  ious  places,  there  arose  a  peculiar  excitement  and 
confusion.  The  old  and  the  new  mingled,  forming 
a  kind  of  a  spiritual  hotch  potch.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  or  not,  beside  the  Talmud,  it  was 
allowed  to  engage  in  biblical  studies  and  profane 
literature,  to  cultivate  philosophy,  and  in  general  to 
study  the  sciences  (Chochmoth).  The  rrreat  rabbis, 
Ezekiel  Landau,  Raphael  Cohen,  and  othtjrs,  con- 
demned  such   studies,  whilst    iMendi  Issohn  and 

HVessely.  blaTnelussly  pious  mv.n,  not  only  permitted, 
but  even  recommended  them  for  the  elevation  of 
Judaism.  Of  the  old  and  respected  authoriti(^s, 
some  permitted  them  and  even  occupied  themselves 
therewith,  whilst  others  prohibited  and  held  aloof 
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from  them,  as  from  some  seductive  sin.  These  im- 
portant questions  presented  themselves  to  thinking 
Jewish  young  men,  and  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
quietude. For  the  greater  number  the  charm  of 
novelty,  the  attractive  language  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  tendency,  or  the  inclination  to  cast 
off  burdensome  ritual  fetters  decided  the  question. 
The  number  of  those  interested  in  die  periodicsd» 
"The  Gatherer,"  increased  from  year  to  year. 
The  death  of  Mendelssohn  also  exerted  a  decided 
influence.  His  pupils — as  such,  all  the  Measfim 
regarded  themselves— deified  him,  glorified  him 
in  bright  colors,  idealized  him  and  his  eventful 
history  in  prose  and  verse»  pointed  him  out  as  an 
ideal  worthy  of  imitation,  and  turned  his  renown 
to  advantage  in  their  cause.  They  went  a  step 
further,  or  widened  the  extent  of  their  activity,  aim- 
ing not  merely  at  ennobling  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  at  refinement  in  general.  They  called  them- 
selves •*  The  Society  for  the  Good  and  the  Noble  " 
(from  1787),  without  being  able  to  define  their  pur- 
pose. The  all-powerful  stream  of  innovation  could 
not  be  stemmed  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  school. 
UnskillfuUy  they  attempted  to  vindicate  the  old 
system,  exaggerating  the  dangers,  and  thereby 
losing  all  influence. 

Thus  in  almost  every  large  community,  there 
arose  a  party  of  the  **  Enlightened  "  or  the  Left,** 
which  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  old  school,  but 
whose  action  bordered  upon  secession.  By  the 
ultra-orthodox  they  were  denounced  as  heretics,  on 
account  of  dieir  preference  for  pure  language  and 
form,  both  in  Hebrew  and  European  literature. 
This  abusive  name  hurt  them  but  little,  and  rather 
afforded  them  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction. 
The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Measfim  was  that 
they  stirred  men's  minds,  extending  their  range  of 
observation,  and  leading  them  to  ennoblinsr  thoughts 
and  acts;  but  these  writers  did  not  leave  any 
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permanent  results.  Not  a  nngle  producdon  of  the 
circle  has  enduring  value.  Their  best  performance 
W9B  Wessely's  swan*8ong,  wbidk  possesses  Uteiaryt 
if  not  artistic  worth.  Roused  pernaps  by  the  aston- 
ishment of  Herder,  the  admirer  of  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry,  that  no  poet  had  celebrated  the  miracles  of 
the  departure  from  Egypt — whose  center  was  the 
sublime  prophet  Moses — ^Wessely  determined  to 
compose  a  neo-Hebraic  epic.  Animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets,  there  poured  from  his  pen 
smooth,  wclI-rou[Klcd.  euphonious  verses,  which 
unroll  before  the  e\'e  the  i^rand  events  that  occurred 
from  the  cruel  bondage  in  E^pt  till  the  miraculous 
passai^^e  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness.  "  Songs  of  Glory  "  Wessely  called  his 
Hebrew  heroic  poem,  his  Mosaid.  In  fact  his  verses 
and  strophes  are  beautifully  arranged  and  perfect  in 
form.  It  is  the  best  work  that  the  school  of  the 
Measfim  produced.  Wessely's  epic  was  so  much 
admired  that  two  Christian  poets,  Hufnagel  and 
Spalding,  rendered  the  first  two  cantos  into  German. 
The  Mosaid  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  masterpiece; 
it  lacks  the  breath  of  true  poetry,  fancy  and  loftiness 
of  conception.  It  is  merely  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Israt;lites  transcribed  into  verse,  or,  more 
correctK  ,  a  versified  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 
This  criticism  holds  of  the  school  as  a  whole ;  its 
disciples  were  o-Qod  neo-Hebraic  stylists,  but  as 
poets  their  al  Hiiy  was  not  even  mediocre. 

The  appearance  of  the  "Gatherer"  aroused 
attention  in  Christian  circles.  The  old  assailant  of  the 
Jews,  Michaelis,  could  not  remain  silent.  Others 
greeted  it  as  the  dawn  promising  a  fair  day ;  it  was 
m  fact  daybreak  for  the  Jewish  race.  What  is  the 
distinction  of  a  cultured  people?  Next  to  gentle 
nKumers,  it  consists  in  taste  for  harmonious  forms 
and  in  the  power  to  produce  artistic  creations. 
This  taste  and  power,  lost  through  external  oppres- 
sion and  internal  disorganization,  were  re-awakened 
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among  the  Jews  by  the  organ  of  the  Measfim.  To 
elevate  the  Jewish  race  to  the  rank  of  the  cultured 
nations,  nothing  new  was  required ;  it  was  merely 
necessary  that  a  comprehension  of  the  beauties 
and  sublimities  of  their  own  literature  be  inculcated. 

In  this  period,  the  Jews  owned  profound  phil- 
osophical  thinkers*  if  not  of  the  first,  certainly  of 
the  second  rank,  who  in  acuteness  of  intellect 
almost  surpassed  Mendelssohn.  Three  are  especi- 
ally to  be  mentioned,  who»  though  trained  in  the 
Mendelssohnum  system,  soon  recogntxed  its  weak- 
nesses, and  directed  thdr  minds  to  new  paths: 
these  were  Marcus  Herz,  Solomon  Maimon,  and 
Ben-David.  The  events  of  their  lives  picture  on  a 
small  scale  how  the  Jewish  race  as  a  whole  worked 
its  way  from  degradation  and  ignorance  to  freedom 
and  enlightenment.  Marcus  (Mordecai)  Herz  (born 
in  Berlin,  1747,  where  he  died  1803)  was  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  and  his  father,  like  Mendelssohn's, 
supported  himself  and  his  family  by  copying 
Hebrew  manuscripts.  He  received  his  1  alniudical 
education  in  the  school  founded  by  Ephraim  Veitel. 
Owing  to  poverty  he  was  unable  in  spite  of  his 
talents  to  continue  his  studies,  but  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  was  compelled  to  i^o  to  Konigsberg  as  an 
apprentice.  The  desire  for  knowledge  soon  with- 
drew him  from  business  and  led  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity, as  the  Albertina  at  that  time  admitted  Jewish 
youths  to  the  medical  department.  Philosophy, 
however,  exerted  greater  attraction  upon  him. 
Herz  was  regarded  as  being  gifted  with  the  keen 
mindj)eculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation."  Kant,  then 
at  work  upon  his  monumental  system,  saw  Herz  in 
his  audience  as  often  as  the  medical  professors  saw 
him  in  theirs.  He  distinc^uished  him,  drew  him 
into  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  and  treated  him  as 
his  favorite  disciple.  When  entering  upon  his 
professorship,  according  to  an  absurd  and  antiquated 
custom  Kant  had  to  argue  in  public  upon  a  philo- 
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sophical  subject,  and  found  no  one  better  fitted  than 
Herz  to  act  as  his  assistant.  Several  UniversiQf 
representatives  objected  that  a  Jewish  student^ 
however  talented  and  superior  to  hie  Chrisdan 
oompanionst  should  be  allowed  equal  privileges 
with  them*  Kant,  however,  insisted  upon  liis 
demand.  Pressed  by  pecuniary  difficiiitieB»  and 
because  a  Jew  could  not  receive  the  degree  at  the 
Konigsberg  University,  Hcrz  returned  to  his  native 
town  and  joined  Mendelssohn's  circle.  He  wa% 
however,  an  advocate  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
He  became  at  the  same  time  a  skilled  physidan, 
and  practiced  his  art  with  conscientiousness  ami 
leal.  By  his  marriage  with  Henrietta  de  Lemos, 
he  secured  a  large  practice  and  numerous  acquaint* 
ances  as  assistant-physician  to  hn  Portuguese 
father-in-law;  and  through  his  indsive  wit  and 
versatile  knowledge  he  became  a  noted  personage 
in  the  Prussian  capital.  When  he  delivered  philoso* 
phica!  lectures  upon  the  Kantian  philosophy,  st^ 
new  and  but  little  understood,  many  distinguished 
men  were  among  his  auditors.  Had  not  progress 
been  great,  if  notabilities  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  Jew  to 
hear  lus  instruction  upon  the  highest  truths,  whilst 
men  like  Michaelis  roundly  denied  all  posdbility  of 
culture  in  the  Jews?  Hers  afterwards  delivered 
discourses  upon  physics,  and  illustrated  the  mar- 
vellous laws  of  nature  by  experimental  demonstra- 
tion. These  lectures  were  still  more  crowded; 
even  the  Crown  Prince  (afterwards  King  Frederick 
William  III)  and  other  princes  did  not  disdain  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  Jew  and  be  taught  by  him. 
His  philosophical  lucidity,  acquired  from  Kant  and 
Mendelssohn,  contributed  towards  renderings  his 
lectures  upon  medicine,  as  well  as  upon  other  sub- 
jects, enjoyable  and  ap|>rcciat(jd.  Hcrz  was  not, 
however,  an  independent  thinker,  able  to  illumine 
the  dark  ways  of  human  knowledge  by  brilliant 
ideab  ;  but      succeeded  in  explaining  the  profound 
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thoughts  of  others  and  in  making  them  intelligible 
to  the  average  mind.  Through  his  personality  and 
his  social  position,  Herz  deeply  influenced  not  alone 
the  culture  of  Berlin  Jews,  but  also  of  Christian 
circles. 

Of  the  remarkable  capacity  of  Jews  for  culture* 
Solomon  Maimon  was  a  still  more  striking  example. 
This  Pole,  whose  real  name  was  Solomon  of 
Lithuania,  or  of  Nieszwiez  (bom  about  1753,  died 
1800),  rose  from  the  thickest  doud  of  Polish  igno- 
rance to  pure  philosophical  knowledge,  attaining 
this  height  by  his  unaided  efforts,  but  owing  to  h» 
scepticism,  he  fell  a  prey  to  shocking  errors.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  full  of  travel  and  resdessness» 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  versatility  of  Jews. 

As  in  die  case  of  Mendelssohn,  Maimuni's  philo- 
sophical relkplous  work,  "The  Guide  of  the  Per* 
plexed"  (More  NebuchimV  was  the  cause  of 
Solomon's  intellectual  awaxening.  He  read  the 
book  until  it  became  part  of  him,  consequently 
assumed  the  name  of  Maimon,  swore  by  the  name 
of  the  Jewish  sage  whenever  evil  desire  prompted 
him  to  sin,  and  conquered  by  its  aid.  But  whereas 
Mendelssohn  reached  the  right  way  through  Mai- 
muni,  Solomon  Maimon  was  led  into  error,  doubt, 
and  unbelief,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  lived  an 
aimless  existence.  In  despair  he  snatched  at  the 
Kabbala,  wishing  to  become  a  Jewish  Faust,  to 
conjure  up  spirits  who  would  obtain  deep  wisdom 
for  him ;  he  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  leader 
of  the  Chassidim,  Beer  of  Mizricz.  But  the  decep- 
tion practiced  disgusted  him,  and  he  quickly  turned 
away  from  him.  But  what  was  he,  with  his  spirit  of 
scepticism,  to  do  in  a  narrow  world  of  rigid 
orthodoxy?  Continually  play  the  hypocrite  ?  Rumor 
liad  carried  a  report  to  Poland,  that  in  certain  towns 
of  Germany  a  freer  religious  system  prevailed,  and 
that  more  scope  for  philosophical  inquiry  %vas  given. 
At  this  period  a  Pole  felt  no  scruples  in  forsaking 
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wife,  children,  and  home,  and  wandering  abmML 
It  cost  Maimon  the  less  effort,  seeing  that  his  wife 
had  been  thrust  upon  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
it  was  to  his  vexation  that  chDdren  were  born  to 
him.  To  appease  his  conscience  he  deceived  him- 
self by  the  pretext  that  he  would  study  medicine  in 
Germanv,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  himself  and 
his  famify. 

Thus  Maimon  left  Lithuania  (spring,  1777),  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  a  hieavy,  dirty  beard, 
in  torn,  filthy  domes,  Us  language  a  jargon  com- 
posed of  fn^^ments  of  Hebrew,  judaeo-German,  and 
rolish,  together  with  grammatical  errors,'*  as  he 
himself  sa3rs,  and  in  this  guise  he  introduced  himself 
to  some  educated  Jews  in  Konigsberg,  saying  that 
he  desired  to  devote  himself  to  science.  In  this 
ragged  Pole  was  a  brain  full  of  profound  thoughts, 
wluch,  as  he  grew  older,  developed  into  maturity. 
His  journey  from  K5ni^sbef]^  to  Berlin  by  way  of 
Stettin  was  a  succession  of  pitifid  troubles.  In 
Berlin  the  authorities  refused  to  grant  him  residence. 
Those  Poles  who  had  severed  Uiemselves  from  the 
Talmud,  and  devoted  themselves  to  science,  lived 
in  the  odor  of  die  worst  heresy,  and  often  gave 
occasion  to  suspidon.  Maimon  was  sincere  enough 
to  admit  the  justice  of  this  opinion.  A  moral  life, 
activity  of  any  kind,  participation  in  the  work  of 
mankind,  utilization  of  talent  in  the  conquest  of 
nature,  man's  liberation  from  the  shackles  of  self* 
interest,  the  awakening  of  his  moral  impulse  to  act 
for  the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  the  realization  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  justice  and  beneficent  love — 
of  all  these  ideals  Maimon  had  no  ay^preciaiion. 
These  were,  indiflrrrnt  matters,  Avith  which  a  thinker 
need  not  trouljh^  himself.  In  this  unsound  state  of 
mind  he  sliunned  all  active  work;  to  meditate  idly 
and  draw  up  formulas  were  his  chief  occupations. 
He  attained  no  fixed  goal  in  life,  but  staggered 
from  folly  to  folly,  from  misery  to  misery. 
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To  the  genera!  public  he  was  first  known  through 
his  "Autobiography/' wherein  he  revealed  the  weak 
points  of  the  Polish  Jews,  to  him  the  oaly  represen- 
tatives of  Judaism,  as  well  as  his  own,  with  unsparing, 
cynical  severity,  as  some  years  previously  Rousseau 
hiad  done  in  his  Confessions."  He  thereby  per* 
formed  an  evil  service  for  his  co-religionists.  His 
opinions  concerning  his  brethren,  originating  in 
ill-humor,  were  accepted  to  their  detriment  as 
universal  characteristics ;  and  what  he  depicted  as 
hateful  in  the  Polish  Jews  was  attributed  to  all  Jews. 

This  kind  of  confession  was  considered  extraor* 
dinary,  and  aroused  great  attention,  in  stiff,  pedantic 
Germany.  The  ''Autobiography**  found  its  way 
into  numerous  circles,  and  gained  many  readers. 
The  two  great  German  poets,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
were  absurdly  fond  of  the  cynical  philosopher ; 
and  Goethe  expressed  the  wish  to  have  him  live  near 
him.  His  fame  made  Maimon  neither  better  nor 
happier,  and  he  did  honor  to  the  Jewish  race  only 
with  his  mental  powen ;  in  his  actions  he  altogether 
dishonored  it. 

The  third  Jewish  tlunker  of  this  time,  Lazarus 
Ben-David  (bom  in  Berlin  1762 ;  died  there  1832), 
had  neither  the  tragic  nor  the  comic  history  of 
Maimon.  He  was  a  prosaic,  pedantic  personality, 
who  in  any  German  universi^  could  have  filled  the 
chair  of  logic  and  mathematics,  and  year  after  year 
given  the  same  instruction  unabridged  and  unin* 
creased.  For  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  however, 
Ben-David  possessed  ardor  and  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion, because  he  recognized  it  as  the  truth,  and 
faithfully  conformed  to  its  moral  principles.  This 
philosophy  was  well  suited  to  Jews,  because  it 
demanded  high  power  of  thought  and  moral  action. 
For  this  reason  Kant,  like  Aristotle  in  former  days, 
had  many  Jewish  admirers  and  disciples.  Ben- 
Davkl  was  also  learned  in  the  Talmud,  and  a  good 
mathematician.  It  was  peihaps  a  mbtake  on  his 
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part  to  go  to  Vienna  to  lecture  iqion  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  At  first  the  University  permitted  his 
discourses  in  its  halls, — a  Jew  lecturing^  on  a  phil- 
osophy which  denied  the  right  of  Catholicism  to 
exist !  He  soon  however  had  to  discontinue  them ; 
but  Count  Harrach  offered  him  his  palace  as  a 
lecture-room.  Meeting  with  obstacles  here,  too,  he 
left  the  imperial  city,  continued  his  discourses  in 
Berlin,  aiul  for  some  time  acted  as  editor  of  a 
journal.  Hen-L)a\  Kl  produced  but  little  impressioa 
upon  ihc  course  of  Jewish  history. 

The  German  Jews,  however,  under  Mendelssohn's 
inspiration,  not  only  elevated  themselves  with  g^reat 
rapidity  to  the  height  of  culture,  but  unmistakably 
promoted  the  spread  of  culture  in  Christian  circles, 
intellectual  Jews  and  Jewesses  created  in  Berlin 
that  cultured  j)ul)lic  tone  which  has  become  the  dis- 
tinction of  this  capital,  and  has  influenced  the  whole 
of  Germany,  Jews  and  Jewesses  were  the  first  to 
found  a  salon  for  intellectual  intercourse,  in  which 
the  elements  of  elevated  thought,  taste,  poetry,  and 
criticism  mingled  together  in  a  graceful,  light  way, 
and  were  discussed,  and  made  accessible  to  men  of 
different  vocations.  The  Christian  populace  of 
Berlin  at  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
successor  greatly  resembled  that  of  a  petty  town. 
The  nobility  and  high  dignitaries  were  too  aristo- 
cratic and  uneducated  to  trouble  themselves  about 
intellectual  and  social  affairs  and  the  outside  world. 
For  them  tlu  court  and  the  petty  events  of  every- 
day life  were  the  world.  The  learned  formed  an 
exclusive  pfuild,  and  there  was  no  high  or  wealthy 
class  of  biir<^hers.  The  middle  classes  followed  the 
narrow  patli  of  their  old-fashioned  German  fathers; 
ni<it,  it  at  all,  oxvv  the  bcer-jiig,  and  were  contin- 
ually engaged  in  repeating  stories  of  ''old  Fritz's 
victories."  Particularly,  the  women  lived  modesdy 
within  their  four  walls,  or  occupied  themselves 
wholly  with  the  concerns  of  their  iamilv  cirdea. 
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With  the  Jews  of  Berlin  it  was  entirely  different, 
x^^ll,  or  most  of  them,  had  been  more  or  less  en- 
gaged with  the  Talmud  in  their  youth  ;  their  mental 
powers  were  acute,  and  susceptible  to  fresh  influ* 
ences.  These  new  elements  of  culture  Mendels«* 
sohn  gave  them  through  his  Bible  translation,  and 
his  philosophical  and  aesthetic  writings.  In  Jewish 
circles,  knowledge  procured  more  distinction  than 
riches;  die  ignorant  man,  however  wealthy,  was 
held  up  as  a  butt  for  contempt.  Every  Jew,  what- 
ever his  means,  prided  himself  on  possessing  a 
collection  of  old  and  new  books,  and,  when  possmle, 
sought  to  know  their  contents,  so  that  he  might  not 
be  wanting  in  conversation.  Every  well-informed 
Jew  lived  m  two  worlds,  tiiat  ofbusmess,  and  that 
of  bdoks:  Irr  eonsequence  of  the  impulse  given  by 
Mendelssohn,  the  younger  generation  occupied  it- 
self with  belles-lettres^  language,  and  phflosopl^. 
The  subjects  of  study  had  changed,  but  the  yearning 
for  knowledge  remained,  or  became  still  stronger. 
Amongst  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  shordy  after  the  death 
of  Mendelssohn,  were  more  than  a  hundred  young 
men  burning  with  zeal  for  knowledge  and  culture, 
from  whose  midst  the  contributors  to  the  periodical 
I  la-Meassef "  were  supplied. 
To  this  honest  inclination  for  study,  there  was 
added  a  fashionable  folly.  Through  Frederick  the 
Great,  French  literature  became  acclimatized  in 
Prussia,  and  Jews  were  especially  attracted  bv  the 
sparkling  intellectuality  of  French  wit  Voltaire 
bad  more  admirers  in  the  tents  of  Jacob  than  in 
German  houses.  Jewish  youths  ravenously  flung 
themselves  upon  French  literature,  and  acquired  its 
forms ;  French  frivolity  naturally  made  its  entry  at 
the  same  time.  The  dever  daughters  of  Israel  also 
ardently  devoted  themselves  to  this  fashionable 
folly ;  Uiey  learned  Frendi,  at  first,  to  be  sure,  for 
the  purpose  of  conversing  in  the  &shionable  lan- 
guage with  the  youthful  cavaliers  who  borrowed 
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money  from  didlr  fadien.  It  was  one  more  orna- 
ment with  whkh  to  deck  themselves.  Through 
the  influence  of  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing,  such 
trifling  gave  way  to  earnest  endeavors  for  the 
acquisition  of  solid  knowledge,  in  order  that  they 
might  occupy  an  equally  exalted  footing  with  the 
men.  Mendelssohn's  daug^hters,  who  wvw.  contiri- 
ually  in  the  society  of  cultivated  mt^n,  le^cl  the  wa), 
and  stirred  vp  emulation.  In  no  town  of  Germany 
were  there  so  many  cultured  Jewish  women  as  in 
Berlin,  for  they  learned  easily,  were  industrious, 
and  altogether  superior  to  their  Qiristian  sisters  in 
knowledge  ol  literature. 

Mendelssohn's  house  became  the  center  for 
scientific  and  literary  intercourse,  and  was  the  more 
frequented  as  his  friends  might  expect  to  meet  dis- 
tinguished strangers  there  who  were  attracted  by 
his  wide-spread  renown,  and  from  whom  something 
new  might  be  learned.  His  daughters  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  witty  and  charming  society,  to  which 
they  also  introduced  their  young  companions. 
After  Mendelssohn's  death  David  Friedlander  and 
Marcus  llerz  took  his  place.  Friedlander  was, 
however,  too  stiff  and  plain  to  exercise  attraction. 
Thus  Herz's  house  became  headquarters  for  Men- 
delssohn's friends,  who  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  circle.  Herz  was  a  po[)ular  physician,  and 
had  numerous  acquaintances  among  distinguished 
Jewish  and  Christian  families.  His  lectures  at- 
tracted peoj)le  of  every  rank  to  his  house,  and  those 
eager  for  knowledge  were  admitted  into  the  inti- 
macy of  the  family  circle.  Herz  was  gifted  with 
caustic  wit,  with  which  he  seasoned  the  conversation. 
But  more  |joweriul  than  his  science  and  his  genius 
was  the  influence  of  his  wife.  Hers  was  a  maoic 
circle,  into  which  every  native  or  foreign  personage 
of  importance  in  Berlin  was  magnetically  drawn. 
Intercourse  with  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Jewess 
Henrietta  Herz  was*  next  to  the  court  circle,  the 
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most  scmght  after  in  Beffin.  Had  she  not  been 
misled  fay  seductive  influences,  she  might  have  been 
a  source  of  rich  blessings  to  Judaism. 

This  beautiful  woman,  then,  made  her  house  the 
gathering-place  of  the  select  society  of  Berlin,  and  i 
niustrious  strangers  pressed  for  the  honor  of  an  in- 1 
troduction  to  her.  Here  the  Christian  friends  of 
Mendelssohn,  already  accustomed  to  intercourse 
with  Jews,  mingled  freely  with  cultured  Jews,  but 
also  new  men,  who  filled  high  positions,  and  diplo- 
matists were  to  be  met  there.  Mirabeau,  in  whose 
mind  the  storm-charged  clouds  of  the  Revolution 
were  alreadv  forming,  and  to  whom  the  Jews  owed 
so  much,  during  his  secret  diplomatic  embassy 
(1786^  to  Berlin  was  more  in  the  society  of  Henn- 
etta  Herz  than  in  that  of  her  husband.  Gradually 
ladies  of  high  degree  and  education  also  entered 
into  relations  with  Madame  Herz  and  her  friends, 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  refined,  social  communion. 
Bat  her  salon  exercised  most  powerful  attraction 
upon  cultured  Christian  youths,  by  reason  of  its 
beautiful  Jewish  damsels  and  ladies,  the  satellites  of 
the  fair  hostess.  These  Jewish  beauties,  how  ever, 
iid  not  merely  form  the  ornament  of  the  salon,  but 
took  an  active  part  in  the  intellectual  entertainment, 
and  distinguished  themseU  es  by  their  originality.  \ 
Gentz  called  them  "  the  clever  women  of  fewry."  1 
Among"  them  were  two  who  shone  by  superior  in- 
tellectual qualities,  and  combined  modern  culture 
with  Jewish  keenness  of  mind  and  wit :  Mendels- 
sohn's eldest  daughter  Dorothea,  and  Rachel  Levin,  I 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  Both 
possessed  eminent  talents,  in  addition  to  which 
Rachel  Levin  had  an  inflexible  love  for  truth, united 
with  gentleness  and  amiability. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  a  brilliant  salon,  where 
authors,  artists,  nobles,  and  diplomatists,  native  and 
foreign,  came  together,  was  opened  in  Vienna, 
by  a  Berlin  Jewess,  l^anny  Itzig,  daughter  of  the 
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banker  Daniel  Itzipr.  She  was  witty,  amiable  and 
noble,  and  was  married  to  Nathan  Adam  von  Arn- 
stein,  who  had  been  made  a  baron.  Like  her  friends 
in  Berlin  she  brought  about  the  social  interming- 
ling of  Jews  with  Christians  in  Vienna.  These  Jew- 
ish coteries  most  triumphantly  refuted  the  foolish 
remark  of  the  insolent  scholar  of  Gottingen,  "  that 
gypsies  would  sooner  undergo  the  transformation 
into  a  people  than  Jews."  The  prejudice  of  a 
thousand  years  was  blown  away  with  one  breath 
more  effectually  than  by  a  hundred  learned  or  elo- 
quent disquisitions. 

The  social  equalization  of  the  Jews  in  cultivated 
circles  of  Prussia  caused  them  to  hope,  if  not  for 
complete  civil  rights,  at  least  fot  a  lightening  of  the 
oppressive:  taxes  and  the  humiliations  imposed  upon 
them.  Between  the  social  position  of  cultured  fews 
and  their  le^^al  standing  there  was  a  dee2.j:hasm. 
In  the  burglier  classes,  the  Jews  of  Berlinjyere  the 
first  millionaires — no  indiffereoL  matfer'  considering 
the  important  place  held  by  money  at  ihat^time — 
yet,  according  to  the  law,  they  were  treated  like 
peddlers.  Humane  treatment  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  philosophical  king.  Dohm's  apol* 
og^  for  the  jews  did  not  exist  for  him.  Hope  was 
aroused  among  the  Berlin  Jews  on  the  accession  of 
Frederick  Wilnam  II,  who  was  of  a  weak  but  kindly 
nature.  Urged  on  by  David  Friedlander»  who,  the 
successor  of  Mendelssohn,  was  at  the  same  time 
considered  the  representative  of  Jewish  interestSi 
the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  Berlin  community  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish 
poll-tax,  the  repeal  of  barbarous  laws  agunst  the 
Jews,  and  the  concession  of  freedom  of  movement. 
They  received  a  favorable  reply,  directing  them  to 
'*  choose  honest  men  from  their  midst,"  with  whom 
the  government  might  negotiate.  Their  proposal 
to  sdect  delegates  from  amongst  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces  was  assented  to^  and  a  oommission  was 
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established  to  investigate  the  complamts  of  the 
Prussian  Jews  and  make  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. As  general  deputies  of  the  Jews  there  were 
selected  Friedlander  and  his  rich  father-in-law, 
Daniel  Itzig,  who,  with  great  independence  and 
courage,  laid  bare  the  barbarous  and  venal  legisla- 
tion jDf_Frederick  the  Great  in  reference  to  the 
Jews^ 

The  deputies  drew  up  a  list  of  the  imposts  ex- 
torted from  the  Jews,  bearing  ridiculous  titles  ;  for 
instance,  the  exportation  of  porcelain,  which  bound 
them  to  purchase  articles  of  the  worst  quality  for  an 
exorbitant  price  (called  in  mockery  "Jews'  porce- 
lain") from  the  royal  manufactory  and  to  sell  them 
abroad  ;  and  taxes  for  the  support  of  manufactories 
for  caps,  stockings,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  veils. 
They  pointed  out  burdensome  restrictions,  how  in 
courts  of  justice  they  were  not  treated  as  the  equals 
of  Christian  suitors,  and  they  especially  complained 
of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  all  for  each,  and 
boldly  demanded  complete  equalization,  not  mere 
permission  to  engage  in  agricuuture  and  trades,  but 
also  to  fill  public  oflfices  and  university  chairs  (May, 
1 787).  Tne  expectations  of  the  Jews  of  Berlin  and 
Prussia  were  however  baffled.  Only  the  law  to 
deal  in  bad  porcelain  was  annulled  for  a  sum  of  four 
thousand  thalers.  The  degrading  body-tax  was 
also  repealed  for  native  Jews  journeying  from  prov- 
ince to  province,  and  for  strangers  when  frequenting 
the  fair  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (December,  1 787 ; 
July,  1788.)  This  release  from  slavery  had  been 
effected  by  Joseph  II  and  by  Louis  XVI  of  France 
several  years  previously.  The  high  officials  there- 
fore advised  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  poll-tax 
from  shame.  But  the  gain  was  not  great,  for,  as 
Prussian  Jews  had  to  prove  themsehres  such  at 
every  public  gate,  die  stigma  was  not  removed*  The 
ultimate  result  of  the  petition  of  the  Jewish  deputies 
was  lamentable.  What  was  given  with  one  hand. 
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was  taken  away  with  the  other.   It  redounds  to  the 

honor  of  the  deputies  that  they  frankly  rejected  the 
paltry,  narrow-minded  concessions,  remarking,"  The 
intended  favors  are  below  our  expectation,  and 
haid'y  accord  with  the  joyful  hopes  entertained  at 
the  accession  of  the  kingf.**  They  declared  that 
they  were  not  empowered  to  accept  the  reforms 
offered,  "  which  contain  few  advantages  and  many 
restrictions,"  especially  as  regarded  the  enlistment 
of  common  soldiers.  Only  certain  individual  Jews 
received  exceptional  equalization  of  rights.  Orders 
were  given  that  in  official  acts  they  should  not  be 
treated  as  Jews.  Otherwise  everything  continued 
as  of  old,  only  slight  relief  being  given  to  the  Jews 
in  Silesia. 

Thus  a  nucleus  for  the  elevation  of  the  Jewish 
race  was  formed  in  the  Berlin  community,  and  their 
efforts  were  encouraged,  if  not  by  the  state,  at  least 
by  public  opinion.  In  two  ways  their  action  intiu- 
enced  a  wider  circle — through  the  Free  School 
(Chinuch  Nearim),  and  the  printing  establishment 
connected  with  it.  The  Free  School,  conducted  by 
David  Friedlander  and  his  brother-in-law,  Itzig 
Daniel  Itzig,  was  not  man  acred  according  to 
Wessely's  ideal  plan.  The  curriculum  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  subjects  of  a  general  education, 
and  gradually  everything  Jt^wish  (Hebrew,  the 
Bible,  the  d  almud)  was  crowded  out.  In  ten  years 
(1781-1791)  over  five  hundred  well-taught  pupils 
were  graduated  from  the  school — apostles  of  the 
Berlin  spirit,  who  spread  its  influence  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  became  a  model  school  for  German  and 
other  communities.  With  similar  ends  in  \  iew  the 
printing-press  sent  into  the  Ghettos  a  lar<;e  nuniber 
of  instructive  works  in  Hebrew  and  German.  The 
Spirit  engendered  thereby  was  at  first  one  of  scep- 
ticism, of  superficial  enlightenment.  Its  aim  was  to 
eradicate  from  Jewish  life  and  manners  everything 
offended  cultured  taste  or  made  the  jews 
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objects  of  derision,  but  it  included  in  its  attack  what- 
ever did  not  at  once  recommend  itself  to  the  sober- 
minded,  and  so  tended  to  obliterate  everything  that 
recalled  the  great  events  of  the  past,  and  that 
caused  the  Jews  to  s^pp^^  ^  &  separate  race  in  the 
eyes  of  Cmistians.  The  dearest  ambition  of  the 
advocates  of  this  movement  was  to  resemble  Christ- 
ians in  every  respect.  "  Enlic^htenment,  Culture'' 
were  their  passwords^  the  idoh  of  their  worship,  to 
which  the^  sacrificed  everything.  Mendelssohn  had 
left  no  disciple  of  any  importance  able  to  recognize 
the  great  truths  of  Judaism,  and  brine  them  into 
accord  with  culture.  Men  like  Euchel,  Lowe,  Fried- 
Qnder,  Herz,  and  almost  all  the  Measfim,  possessed 
mediocre  minds  and  limited  views ;  they  were  una- 
ble to  scatter  abroad  fruit-bearing  germs  of  thought. 
Despite  their  enthusiasm  for  Mendelssohn,  they  did 
not  appreciate  ^e  essence  of  his  nature,  and  thought 
that  he  was  still  in  their  midst,  when  they  had  long 
forsaken  him.  Even  his  own  children,  not  excepting 
his  accomplished  daughters,  misunderstood  him; 
and  this  misconception  resulted  in  great  confusion. 

With  every  step  forward  taken  by  the  Berlin 
school  of  enligfhtenment,  it  became  more  opposed 
to  thtt  nKiiii  body  of  Judaism,  vexing  its  susceptibil- 
ities, and  thereby  frustratini^  its  own  efficacy. 
Misunderstandings,  bitter  feelin^^s,  friction,  and 
strife  were  the  direct  consequences. 

The  ultra-orthodox  party,  however,  numbered 
still  fewer  men  of  importance  than  the  advanced 
school.  The  most  eminent  leader  among  them,  or 
the  one  regarded  as  such,  Ezekiel  Landau,  in 
Prague,  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
new  tendency,  but  thoughtlessly  clung  to  every 
usage  however  unjustifiable,  and  thereby  injured 
the  cause  he  represented.  He  had  only  condem- 
nation and  denunciation  as  heretics  for  those  who 
withdrew  from  the  well-trodden  path. 

Owing  to  the  friction  between  the  progressive 
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and  the  orthodox  parties,  both  of  whom  exceeded 
all  proper  bounds,  an  exciting  quarrel  sprang  up  in 
the  Berlin  community.   Young  men — private  tutors, 
merchants'  apprentices,  the  sons  of  theirich,  and 
fashionable  youths — boasted  a  frivolous  philosophy, 
and  proudly  despised  their  hoary  religion,  consider- 
ing everything  that  interfered  with  their  pleasures 
as    superstition,    prejudice,  and  Rabbinical  folly. 
The  adherents  of  the  old  views  therefore  grew  the 
more  tenacious,  and  held  to  ever)'thing  that  bore  a 
religious  stamp.  As  the  orthodox  communal  leaders 
still  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions, they  refused  suj)port  to  the  partisans  of 
enliirhtenment,  especially  to  strangers,  would  not 
admit  their  sick  into  tlie  |<'\vish  hospital,  and  denied 
the  dead  honorable  burial.    lu  short  ail  the  phe- 
nomena  that  usually  accompany   relictions  party 
conflicts  appeared.    Those  without  families,  anurnL^ 
whom  were  two  prominent  Measfim,  l^ucliel  and 
Wolfssohn,  determined  to  unite  together  so  as  not 
to  stand  isolated  against  the  orthodox  party.  They 
desired  to  form  a  union  for  the  protection  of  its 
members.    Mendelssohn's  eldest  son,  Joseph,  was 
very  zealous  in  promoting  such  a  union,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  name  it  met  with  abundant  encour^ 
agement.    Thus  the  "Society  of  Friends"  was 
formed  (1792)^  a  community  of  illuminaH  within 
the  community,  comprising  solely  unmarried  men, 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  regard  each  other  as 
brothers,  and  to  support  each  other  in  distress  and 
illness ;  but  their  collateral  intention  was  to  spread 
culture  and  promote  enlightenment.  The  "  Friends" 
took  a  saying  of  Mend^ssohn  as  their  motto,  "  To 
seek  for  truth,  to  love  the  beautiful,  to  desire  the 
good,  to  do  the  best."   A  bundle  of  staves  was 
&ieir  symbol.   In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the 
union  numbered  more  than  a  hundred  members  in 
the  capital.    Young  men  in  Konigsberg,  Breslau, 
and  Vienna,  joined  the  ranks.   A  bond  of  oofdial 
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brotherhood  held  the  members  to^^ether,  and  to  the 

f)resent  day,  a  fraternal  feeling"  of  dehcatc  bcnevo- 
ence  has  survived  ia  the  Society.  But  It  was  a 
morbid  symptom.  The  Society  iloated  ia  the  air 
without  a  firm  basis;  it  had  roots  neither  in  its  own 
midst,  nor  in  Judaism,  nor  did  it  attach  itself  to  any 
great  political  ideal.  It  aimed  at  bodily  welfare 
and  quietude,  as  if  civilized  men  could  live  by 
bread  only :  the  catchwords  and  phrases  of  culture 
and  enlightenment  did  not  avail  much.  The  strugs;-le 
against  the  old  regime  was  but  weak;  all  tiiat 
they  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  keep  their  de- 
ceased friends  longer  above  ground.  In  short,  the 
"Society  of  Friends"  lacked  the  leaven  of  inspira- 
tion, the  only  quality  which  ultimately  bears  fruit. 

If  the  members  of  this  Society  took  up  no  firm 
attitude,  those  who  never  knew  an  ideal,  nor  even 
a  dreamy  striving,  the  commonplace  men  who  were 
mere  slaves,  and  sought  their  whole  happiness  in 
mixing  with  Christians,  acted  yet  more  culpably. 
The  old  system  had  no  charms  for  them,  and  the 
new  one  no  tangible  form  to  attract  them.  The 
example  of  the  court  and  high  circles  of  society 
exercised  an  evil  influence  also  upon  the  Jews  of 
the  large  towns  of  Prussia.  "  Under  Frederick 
William  11,"  as  Mirabeau  remarks  from  his  own 
observation,  "Prussia  had  fallen  into  a  condition  of 
rottenness,  before  having  attained  the  stage  of 
maturity."  Jewish  youths  of  wealthy  houses  followed 
the  general  inclination  to  sensual  pleasures.  Not 
secretly,  but  openly  in  the  light  of  day,  they  over- 
leapt  all  bounds,  and  with  contempt  of  Judaism 
united  contempt  for  chastity  and  morality.  They 
aped  other  apes.  Earnest  men,  such  as  David 
Friedlander,  Lazarus  Ben-David,  and  Saul  Asher» 
deplored  the  decay  of  morality  among  the  Jews, 
without  noticing  that  their  own  shallow  desire  fo 
enlightenment  had  contributed  to  k. 
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tiave  spread  In  oar  m\^^t,  which  our  fathers  knew  not,  and 
which  ai  any  price  have  be^  bought  too  dearly.  Irreligion,  volup- 
tuousness, and  effeminacy,  weeds  that  spring  from  the  misuse  of 
cnfightenment  and  culture,  havealait  tasen  loot  amongst  iia,aad 
especially  in  the  principal  towns  we  are  pxposcd  to  the  danger  that 
the  stream  of  luxury  along  with  our  boons hoess  is  sweeping  away  our 
levere  and  simple  morab," 

Hamg  broken  loose  from  the  bond  of  a  natfonal 
religion  existing  for  thousands  of  years,  superficial 
reasonefs  and  profl^tes  passed  over  to  Christ- 
ianity in  a  body.     'Diev  were  like  moths,  fluttering 
around  the  flame»  till  tnev  were  consumed."  Of 
what  use  was  it  to  be  galled  by  the  fetters  of  the 
"  general  privilege,"  of  what  use  to  continue  to  bear 
the  disgrace  of  being  "protected"  Jews,  if  by  the 
repetition  of  an  empty  formula  they  could  become 
\  equal  to  the  Christians  I    So  they  washed  away  the 
\  mark  of  the  yoke  and  its  shame  with  the  waters  of 
\ baptism.    The  congfret^ations  of  Berlin,  Breslau, 
and  Kcjnigsberg  beheld  dally  the  apostasy  of  their 
.members,  of  the  richest  and  outwardly  the  most 
icultured  people.    It  app(^arcd  as  if  the  words  of  the 
prophet  would  be  verified,  *'  I  will  leave  in  the 
imidst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people."  It 
Imust  be  considered  a  miracle  that  the  entire  Jewish 
j party  of  enlightenment  in  Germany  did  not  abjure 
'Judaism.    Three  invisible  powers  kept  them  from 
•following  en  masse  the  exan^ple  of  treachery  and 
I  apostasy  :  deep  aversion  to  the  dogma  of  Divine  In- 

! carnation,  indestructible  attachment  to  their  families 
and  to  their  great  past  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
love  for  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature. 
Without  suspecting  it,  they  felt  themselves  united 
as  a  nation,  a.  link  in  the  long  chain  of  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  they  could  not  persuade 
themselves  to  separate  from  it.  The  revival  of 
Hebrew  through  the  Measfim  had  had  beneficial 
influence  in  this  direction.  Whoever  couid  com- 
prehend the  beauties  and  elevated  thoughts  of  bib- 
lical literature^  and  could  imitate  the  liuiguaget  re* 
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maiiied  a  Jew  in  spite  of  secret  doubts,  de^^radatlon, 
and  disgrace.  Thus  Mendelssohn  provided  the 
new  generation  both  with  a  poison  and  its  antidote. 

David  Friedlander  alone  proved  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  Neither  Jewish  antiquity,  nor  Hebrew 
poetry,  nor  family  ties,  had  power  to  keep  him  loyal 
to  his  banner,  even  with  half-hearted  devotion. 
The  tearing  asunder  of  all  family  connections,  the 
casting  aside  of  the  duties  of  the  religious  brother- 
liood,  did  indeed  oppress  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
proceeded  to  sever  himself  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  to  desert  to  the  hostile  camp.  He 
had  striven  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  whole 
family  an  exceptional  naturalization  with  all  its 
rights  and  duties,  but  had  not  succeeded.  This 
pained  him,  and  instead  of  hiding  his  annoyance  in 
the  pride  of  ancestry  and  martyrdom,  instead  of 
working  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists  so  as  to  sur- 
pass the  haughty  Cliristians,  he  coveted  the  honor 
of  joining  them.  Friedlander,  however,  did  not  de- 
sire to  effect  this  desertion  alone  or  absolutely. 
He  therefore,  together  with  other  fathers  of  families 
similarly  disposed,  in  a  cowardly  manner  directed  a 
letter,  without  mentioning  either  himself  or  others 
by  name,  to  the  chief  consistoriai  councilor  Teller, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Jews.  This^  letter 
expressed  their  desire  for  conversion  andlDaptism, 
under  the  condTtlbn  that  they  might  be  excused 
from  believing  in  Jesus,  and  from  participating  in 
the  rites  of  the  dburch.  or  that  at  least  they  might 
be  giiowigria  explain  Christian  ^^^jgmas  in  their  own 
manner— a  suggestion  equally  smy  an d  dishonor- 
ableJ  friedlander  could  not  deny  that,  among  the . 
jews,  "virtue  was  general,  benevolence  inherent,  1 
parental  and  filial  love,  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage  1 
deeply  rooted,  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others 
frequent;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  gross 
crimes — murder,  robbery,  and  outrage— were  rare/' 
But  this  bright  side  of  their  servile  state  seemed  to 
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him  only  a  secondary  matter.  Therefore,  in  this 
foolish  letter,  he  libeled  his  people  and  its  past, 
called  the  Talmud  (that  mental  tonic)  mysticism, 
spoke  in  illogical  confusion  now  of  the  harmful 
character,  now  of  the  utility  of  the  ritual  laws  of 
Judaism,  and  sketched  the  development  of  Jewish 
history  in  a  way  not  to  be  excelled  for  perversity. 

Teller  disposed  of  the  Jewish  fathers  who  craved 
a  Christianity  without  Jesus  politely,  but  decisively, 
as  they  deserved.  They  might  remain  what  they 
were,  for  Christianity  had  no  desire  for  such  infidel 
believers.  Friedlander  had  met  with  an  ignomin- 
ious experience ;  he  remained  a  Jew,  but  his  chil^ 
dren  pressed  forward  to  be  baptized  without  con- 
ditions or  qualifications.  liis  letter  however 
aroused  more  attention  than  it  deserved* 

If  the  German  Jews,  especially  those  of  Berlin, 
through  their  intercourse  with  Christian  sodety,and 
their  interest  in  literature,  gained  in  external  con- 
duct, in  forms  of  politeness,  and  social  manners- 
advantages  not  to  be  underrated — they  lost  some- 
thing for  which  there  was  no  compensation.  The 
chastity  of  Jewish  women  and  maidens  during  their 
isolation  had  been  of  inviolable  sanctity ;  the  happi- 
ness of  family  life  rested  upon  this  precious  basts. 
Jewish  women  were  seldom  married  for  |ove7-the 
Gfietto  was  not  the  place  for  tlie  dallying^  of  Igvenj^ 
but  after  marriage  dutv  induced  love.  Tl^ii  WOp^ 
tu^iy,  'the  pride  of  Israel,  which  fflled  eirtfM 
Christians  with  admiration,  and  led  them  highly  to 
esteem  the  Jews,  became  dishonored  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  Christians  of  the  corrupt  higher  ranks. 

If  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  had  desimed  to  break 
the  power  of  Israel,  they  could  have  cuscovered  no 
more  effectual  means  tlian  infecting  Jewish  women 
with  moral  depravity,  a  plan  more  emcadous  than 
that  employed  by  the  Midianites,  who  weakened 
the  men  by  inunorality.  The  salon  of  the  faeaudfid 
Henrietta  Hers  became  a  sort  of  Midianite  tent 
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Here  a  number  of  young  Jewish  women  assembled, 
whose  husbands  were  kept  away  by  their  business. 
The  most  prominent  male  member  of  this  circle 
was  Frederick  von  Gentz,  the  embodiment  of  self- 
ishness, licentiousness,  vice,  and  depravity,  whose 
chief  occupation  was  the  betrayal  of  women. 
Henrietta  Herz  was  the  first  to  be  confused  and  led 
astray  by  homage  to  her  beauty.  It  was  the  time 
when  German  romanticism,  the  product  of  Goethe's 
muse,  began  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  men,  urging 
them  to  translate  lyrical  emotions  into  reality,  and 
transfigure  life  poetically.  This  romantic  tendency 
resulted  in  fostering  sentimentality  and  in  infamous 
marriages  which  were  contracted  and  dissolved  at 
pleasure.  A  so-called  Band  of  Virtue  (Tugend- 
Bund)  was  formed,  of  which  Henrietta  Herz,  two 
daughters  of  Mendelssohn,  and  other  Jewesses,  to- 
gether with  Christian  profligates,  were  members. 
The  Jewish  women  felt  themselves  exalted  and 
honored  by  their  close  intimacy  with  Christians  of 
rank ;  they  did  not  see  the  fanged  serpent  beneath 
the  flowers.  With  William  von  Humboldt,  an  ar- 
dent youth,  afterwards  a  Prussian  minister,  Hen- 
rietta secretly  maintained  an  amatory  correspon- 
dence behind  her  husband's  back. 

When  William  von  Humboldt  married,  and 
forgot  Henrietta,  who  had  been  misled  by  her  van- 
ity, she  entered  into  an  ambigiious  relation  with 
Schleiermacher,  the  modem  apostle  of  the  new 
Christianity.  Their  conspicuous  intimacy  was 
mocked  at  by  acquaintances,  even  more  than  by 
strangers.  Both  parties  denied  somewhat  too 
anxiously  the  criminality  of  their  intimate  inter- 
course. Whether  true  or  not,  it  was  disgrace 
enough  that  evil  tongues  should  even  suspect  the 
honor  of  a  Jewish  matron  of  good  family. 

Schleiermacher's  companion  was  Frederick  Schle- 
gel,  who  stormed  heaven  with  childish  strength, — a 
chameleon  in  sentiments  and  views,  enthusiastic 
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now  for  the  republic,  now  for  monarchical  despotism, 
who  conjured  up  the  specters  and  evil  spirits  of  il^e 
Middle  Ages.  Introduced  into  the  salon  of  1  Icrz, 
he  became  the  bosom  friend  of  Schleiermachcr,  and 
at  once  resolved  to  seduce  Dorothea  Mendelssohn. 
Her  father  had  died  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
.  was  joined  in  happy  wedlock  to  the  banker  Simon 
*  Veit  Witzenhausen.  Her  husband  surrounded  her 
with  marks  of  attention  and  love.  Two  children 
were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Nevertheless, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  into  faithlessness  by 
the  treacherous  voice  of  the  romantic  Schlec^el. 
It  was  the  fashion  in  this  society  to  complain  about 
being  misunderstood  and  the  discord  of  souls. 
The  immoral  teachings  of  Goethe's  elective  affinities 
had  already  taken  root  in  Jewish  families.  The 
thought  of  parting-  from  her  husband  and  children 
did  not  restrain  Dorothea  from  going  astray,  and 
Henrietta  Herz  acted  as  go-between.  Dorothea 
therefore  left  her  husband,  and  lived  with  Schiegel, 
at  first  in  unlawful  union.  All  the  world  was 
astounded  at  this  immorality,  which  dragged  Men- 
delssohn's lionorable  i^ame  in  the  mud.  Doctor 
Herz  forbade  his  wife  to  hold  intercourse  with  this 
depraved  woman.  But  she  herself  was  at  he-art 
an  adulteress,  and  informed  her  husband  that  she 
would  not  forsake  her  friend.  Schleiermachcr,  the 
preacher,  also  took  but  little  offense  at  this  dissolute 
conduct.  Dorothea  followed  her  romantic  betrayer 
from  one  folly  to  another,  was  baptized  as  a 
V  Protestant,  and  finally,  together  with  him,  became 
converted  to  Catholicism.  It  was  a  lamenteble 
I  sight  when  Mendelssohn's  daughter  JTcisse^  the 
toe  tjf  flie  pope.  The  younger  sister,  Hennetta 
j  Mendelssohn,  Was  not  handsome  enough  to  enthrall 
1  the  libertines  of  the  salon.  It  suffices  to  indicate 
/  her  bent  of  mind  to  say  lhat  she  also  went  over  to 
Catholicism.  The  consequence  of  this  internal 
corruption  was  to  render  the  participators  out  ol 
sorts  with  life. 
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Rachel  Levin,  another  high-splntcd  woman,  was 
too  clever  to  take  part  in  the  frivolity  of  the  Band 
of  Virtue.  She  desired  to  pursue  her  own  way. 
But  her  wisdom  and  clear  mind  did  not  secure  her 
against  the  contamination  of  immorality.  In  one 
respect  she  was  superior  to  her  sinful  Jewish  sisters  ; 
she  was  truthful,  and  wore  no  mask.  When  Rachel 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  heroic  but  disso- 
lute Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  she  undertook  to  teach 
him  "  garret-truths  **;  but  she  rather  learned  from 
him  the  follies  of  the  palace.  Herself  unmarried, 
she  consented  to  become  the  intermediary  between 
him  and  the  abandoned  Pauline  Wiesel.  Rachel 
Levin,  or,  as  she  was  also  called,  Rachel  Robert,  in 
whose  veins  flowed  Talmudic  blood,  which  endowed 
her  with  a  bright  and  active  mind,  and  enabled  her 
to  penetrate  to  the  very  foundation  of  thini^s,  and 
pursue  the  soul  and  its  varying  instincts  in  their 
subtlest  manifestations,  ignored  her  own  origin. 
Siie  desired  to  distinguish  the  breath  of  God  in  the 
mutations  of  history,  yet  had  no  appreciation  of 
the  greatness  of  her  race.  She  despised  it,  consid- 
ering it  the  greatest  shame  and  her  worst  misfortune 
to  have  been  born  a  Jewess.  Only  in  the  hour  of 
death  did  a  faint  suspicion  of  the  great  importance 

of  Judaism  and  the  Jews  cross  her  mind. 

••With  exalted  delight  I  meditate  upon  my  origin  and  theweb<^tV 
history,  through  whicn  the  oldest  reminiscences  of  the  human  race  \  \ 
are  united  with  present  affriirs,  despite  distance  of  time  and  space.  \  \ 
1^  a  fiigitive  from  Egypt,  am  bere»  and  find  assistance.  What  ail  my  }  1 
nCe  I  considered  my  greatest  disgrace,  I  now  vrould  not  give  up  for  J  ^ 
any  price." 

But  even  in  that  hour  her  mind  did  not  see  clearly, 
her  thoughts  were  disordered*  and  she  exhausted 
herself  in  fantastic  dreams. 

These  talented  but  sinful  Jewish  women  did 
Judaism  a  service  by  becoming  Christians.  Men- 
delssohn's  daughters  and  Rachel  were  converted 
pubUdy*  while  Henrietta  Herzi  who  had  more  rq;ard 
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for  appearances,  received  baptism  in  a  small  town 
to  avoid  hurting  her  Jewish  friends,  and  Look  xliia 
step  only  after  her  mother's  death. 

Schleiermacher  again  inoculated  the  cultivated 
classes  in  Germany  with  a  peculiar,  scarce  ly  defin- 
able, antipathy  to  Judaism.  He  was  in  no  way  a 
Jew-baiter,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  and 
indignantly  protested  against  being  called  so;  but 
his  mind  was  agitated  with  a  vague,  disagreeable 
feeling  towards  the  Jews,  from  which  he  could  not 
escape.  When  Friedlander's  foolish  letter  on  the 
admission  of  certain  families  into  Christianity 
divested  of  the  dogtna  of  the  Trinity,  was  i  uiblished, 
Schleiermacher  ex{)ressed  himself  adverse  to  their 
admission.  The  state  might  concede  to  the  Jews 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  should  tolerate  them 
only  as  a  special  sect,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not 
surrender  their  hope  in  the  Messiah.  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  his  romantic  neo-Christlanity, 
that  from  ignorance  and  confusion  he  depicted 
Judaism  as  a  mummy  "around  which  its  sons  sit 
moaning  and  weeping."  He  would  not  even 
acknowledge  Judaism  as  the  forerunner  of  Christi- 
anity. **  I  detest  this  sort  of  historical  relationship 
in  religion."  Hitherto,  Christendom  had  been  con- 
scious of  a  certain  connection  with  Judaism,  and  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Bible,  had  been  the  common 
ground  upon  wliich  the  insolent  daui^hter  and  the 
enslaved  mother  met,  and  for  the  moment  foroot 
their  hatred.  To  this  connection,  or  its  recognition, 
the  Jews  owed  their  salvation  in  the  sad  days  of 
excess  of  Christian  faith,  or  they  would  have  been 
altogether  annihilated  in  Europe.  The  papacy  pro- 
tected them.  "  because  the  Saviour  had  come  from 
their  midst."  This  bond  Schleiermacher  destroyed 
at  a  breath.  To  have  anything  in  common  with  the 
Jews  en  raided  him.  But  were  not  Jesus,  the  Apostles, 
and  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,^  Jews^ 
Schleiermacher  would  willingly  have  denied  this 
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fact,  if  he  could  possibly  have  done  it  ;  but  as  this 
was  impracticable,  he  enshrouded  it  in  mystery, 

"What?  we  arc  to  believe  that  Jesus  ^v:ls  only  a  Jewish  Rabbi, 
with  philanthropic  sentiments,  and  some  Socratic  morality;  with 
certain  mindes,  or  at  leait  wliat  some  con^der  as  such,  and  with 
the  talent  of  composing  neat  riddles  and  parables — some  follies  will 
even  then  have  to  be  forgiven  him,  according  to  the  first  three 
Evangelists ;  and  such  a  man  could  have  established  a  new  religion 
and  a  Church— a  man  who  cannot  be  compared  with  Moses  and 
Mahomet?" 

This  fact  Schleiermacher  could  not  tolerate ;  for 
in  such  case,  not  only  Moses  the  prophet,  but  also 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  sage  of  Berlin,  would  have 
been  greater.  Therefore  Schleiermacher  removed/ 
his  Jesus  far  away  from  Judaism ;  he  had  only  had! 
the  accident  of  birth  in  common  with  the  Jews,  but  he 
was  superhuman,  and  still  a  man,  "whose  conscious- 
ness of  God  may  properly  be  called  existence  of  God 
within  him,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  mystic,  extrava- 
grant,  romantic  teaching,  which  thus  took  its  own 
chief  under  its  protection.  Schleiermacher's  ser- 
mons \vt:re  hllcd  with  this  kind  of  word-jugglins^S  to 
which  the  BerUn  Jews,  especially  the  women,  hst- 
ened  as  devoutly  as  their  ancestors  to  the  lying 
tricks  of  the  false  prophets.  The  school  of  Schlei- 
ermacher,  which  became  the  leadings  influence  in 
Germany,  made  this  intense  contempt  of  Judaism 
its  p?Ksword  and  the  basis  of  its  orthodoxy. 

At~th^same  time,  another  romanticist,  Chateau-\  • 
briand,  invented  new,  flimsy  supports  for  Christiani^,  Vi 
which  was  in  ruins  and  almost  forgotten  in  France.  / 1 
Even  though  he  traced  the  origin  of  the  arts,  music,  ^ 
painting,  architecture,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  to 
Christianity,  he,  at  least,  did  not  deny  a  share  in 
these  merits  to  Judaism,  though  only  with  the  inten- 
tion of  claiming  for  Christianity  the  noblest  features 
in  Hebrew  literature  and  history.    "  There  are  only 
two  bright  names  and  memories  in  history,  those  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  Pelasgians  (Greeks)."  When 
Chateaubriand  desired  to  prove  his  assertion  that 
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die  poetry  of  nature  w  die  bvention  of  Christiani^, 
he  dted  as  examples  the  beautifcil  descriptions  in 
Job^  in  the  Propnets»  and  the  PsalmSp  to  whose 
poetiy  Ae  works  of  Pindar  and  Horace  were  mtich 
inferior.  Chateaubriand  gathered  the  flowers  of 
Hebrew  poetry  to  weave  a  beautiful  garland  for  Us 
crucified  god.  ^  But  he  did  not,  like  Schleiermacher, 
crush  Judaism  into  the  dust  by  denying  the  pater* 
ni^  of  the  child  grown  to  be  so  powerful. 

A  new  Tudaeo^iobia  sprang  from  the  neo-Qirist« 
kn  sdioo(  whidi^  as  its  originatoni  obtauied  political 
influence^  g^tsw  much  stronger  than  that  of  old 
orthodox  Christianity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two- 
fold reaction,  that  of  the  Church,  brought  about  by 
Schleiermacher,  and  that  of  die  political  world, 
which  is  connected  with  Gents,  had  its  rise  in  the 
Judaeo-Christian  salon  in  Berlin.  But  in  the  same 
year  when  the  effeminate  Schleiermacher,  in  his 
romantic  delineation  ofhimself,  calumniated  Judaism 
by  describing  it  as  a  mummy,  there  arose  a  man,  a 
hero,  a  giant  in  comparison  with  these  wretched 
dwarfs,  who  issued  a  summons  for  the  Jews  to 
gather  round  his  standard.  He  wlslu-d  to  conquer 
the  Holy  Land  of  their  fathers  for  them,  and,  a 
second  Cyrus,  to  rebuild  their  Temple.  The  free- 
dom which  the  Berlin  Jews  desired  to  attain  by 
the  surrender  of  their  peculiarities,  and  by  humilia- 
tion before  the  Church,  they  now  obtained  through 
France,  without  paying  this  price  and  witiiout  dis- 
graceful bargdiai^g. 
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THB  FRXNCB  XBVaLUTION  AMD  TBB  IMAHCIPAtlCni  OP 

TBB  JSWSa 

Foreshadowine  of  the  French  Revolution — Cerf  Bcrr— Mirabeau  on 
the  Jemsh  Question  in  France — Berr  Isaac  Berr— The  Jewish 
Question  and  the  National  Assembly — Equalization  of  Portuguese 
Jews — Efforts  to  equalize  Paris  Jews— Jewish  Question  deferred-* 
Equalization  of  French  Jews— Rd|^  of  Terrar— Equalization  of 
Tews  of  Holland — Adath  Jeshurun  Congregation — Spread  of 
Emancipation— Bonaparte  in  Palestine — Fichte's  Jew-hatred— 
The  PoU-Tax— Grund's  "  Petition  of  Jews  of  Germany  "—Jacob- 
soil— Brddenbach—Lefrank— Alexander  I  of  Russia:  lut  At> 
tempts  to  improve  the  Condition  of  the  Jews  of  Russia. 

1791—1805  C.B> 

He  who  believes  that  Providence  manifests  itself  in 

history,  that.jjng^^_crga£§^anOQ^ 

sgrve  to  elevate  mankind,  finds  in  the  French  Rev- 

"yifittinn  rnrr^^  nf  frhi'g  faifh  Could^ 

thisjeventfiil  reaction,  which  the  whr>le  ^«vil« 
ized  world  gradually  experienced,  have  happened 
Srithout  the  long  chain  of  revr>1ftf^g  rrim^^a  an^ 
abominations  which  the  nobility,  the  monardig^  and^ 
jiiQ  Church  committed^.  The  unnatural  servitude 
inflicted  by  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  pro- 
duced liberty,  but  nourished  it  with  poison,  so  that 
liberty  hit  into  its  own  flesh,  and  woundcsd  itself. 
The  Revolution  was  a  judgment  which  in  one  day 
atoned  for  the  sins  of  a  thousand  years,  and  which 
buried  into  the  dust  all  who,  at  the  expense  of  Jus- 
tice and  religion,  had  created  new  grades  of  soaety. 
A  new  day  of  the  Lord  had  come  '*  to  htmiiliate  iH 
the  proud  and  high,  and  to  raise  up  the  lowly." 
For  the  Jews,  too,  the  most  abject  and  despised 
people  in  European  sodety,  the  day  of  redemption 
and  liberty  was  to  dawn  af^er  their  long  slavery 
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amongf  the  nations  of  Europe.  Itisjioteworthy 
diat  England  and  I  ranee,  the  two  lulropean  coun- 
tries' wmch  first  rxpcllccl  the  Jews,  were  the  first  to 
reinstate  them  in  the  rig^hts  of  hnrTianity.  What 
Mendelssohn  had  thought  possiljlc  at  some  distant 
time,  and  what  had  been  the  devout  wish  of  Dohm 
and  Diez,  those  defenders  of  the  Jews,  was  reaiued 
in  France  with  almost  magical  rapidity. 

However,  the  freedom  of  the  French  Jew!^  did 
not  fall  into  their  laps  like  ripe  fruit,  in  the  matur- 
ing" of  which  they  had  taken  no  trouble.  They 
made  vigorous  exertions  to  remove  the  oppressive 
yoke  from  their  shoulders ;  but  in  France  the  result 
of  their  activity  was  more  favorable  and  speedy 
than  in  Grrmany.  The  most  zealous  energy  in 
behalf  of  the  liberation  of  the  Frencli  Jews  was  dis- 
played by  a  man,  whose  forgotten  memory  desf  r\  es 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Herz  Medelsheim 
or  Cerf  Berr  (born  alx)ut  1 730,  died  1793)  was  the 
first  to  exert  h{m«^plf  by  word  and  deed  to  remove 
the  prejudices  ai^amst  his  co  n-ligionists,  untle.r 
which  he  himsrlf  sufffred  severely.  lie  was 
acquaint<'d  with  the  Talmud,  in  good  circumstances, 
warm-hearted  enough  to  avoid  the  sclfislmess  hrcA 
by  prosperit}',  and  suflficiently  liberal  to  understand 
and  spread  the  new  spirit  emanating  from  Mendels- 
sohn. He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Berlin  sage,  and  undertook  to  disseminate  the  Pen- 
tateuch translation  in  Alsace.  Owing  to  his  posi- 
tion, Cerf  Berr  was  enabled  to  work  lor  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  brethren.  He  furnished  the  French 
army  with  the  necessaries  of  war,  and  therefore  had 
to  be  in  Strasburg,  where  no  Jew  was  allowed  to 
live.  At  first  he  was  allowed  in  Strasbui^  only  one 
winter,  but  having  performed  great  services  to  the 
state,  during  the  war  and  a  Uuntne  under  Louis 
XV,  the  permission  to  stay  was  repeatedly  pro- 
longed by  the  minister,  and  he  utilized  this  favor  to 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  there,   Cerf  Beer 
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drew  other  Jews  to  Strasbure.  Secretly  he  pur- 
chased houses  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  owing 
to  his  services  to  the  state,  he  obtained  from  Louis 
XVI  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  royal  subjects, 
especially  the  exceptional  privilege  of  possessing 
landed  property  and  goods.  He  also  established 
factories  in  Strasburg,  and  tried  to  have  the  work 
done  by  Jews,  so  as  to  withdraw  them  from  petty 
trading  and  de  prive  their  accusers  of  all  excuse  lor 
their  prejudices. 

Although  Cerf  Bcrr  was  a  useful  member  of 
society,  and  brought  profit  to  the  town,  the  Germans 
in  Strasburg-  viewed  the  settlement  of  Jews  within 
their  walls  askance,  and  made  every  conceivable 
effort  to  expel  Berr  and  his  friends.  This  Philistine 
narrow-mindedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dohm's 
advocacy  of  the  Jews  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
partial  relief  afforded  by  Emperor  Joseph,  impelled 
Berr  seriously  to  consider  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  or  at  least  their  admission  to  most  of  the 
French  towns,  and  to  endeavor  to  carry  the  measure 
at  court.  To  win  pubHc  opinion,  he  energetically 
spread  Dohm's  Apology  in  France.  The  proposals 
of  Cerf  Berr  were  favorably  received  at  court. 
From  other  quarters,  also,  the  French  government 
was  petitioned  to  lighten  the  oppressive  measures, 
which  weighed  especially  on  the  jews  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  The  good-natured  Louis  XVI  was  inclined 
to  remove  any  abuse  as  soon  as  it  was  placed 
before  him  in  its  true  light.  The  noble  Malesherbes, 
enthusiastic  for  tht^  well-being  of  mankind,  j)robably| 
at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  summoned  a  commis- 
sion of  Jews,  which  was  to  make  suggestions  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  brethren  in 
France.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Cerf  Berr  was 
invited.  As  rcipresentative  of  the  Jews  of  Lorraine, 
his  ally,  Berr  Isaac  Berr  of  Nancy,  was  summoned, 
who  afterwards  developed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the 
emancipatioa  of  his  co*religionists.  Fortu^esg 
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Jews  from  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  the  two  towns 
where  they  resided,  were  also  included  in  the  com- 
mission. Furtado,  who  subsequently  played  a  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  Gradis,  Isaac 
Rodrii^ues  of  Bordeaux,  and  Lopes-Dubec,  were 
members  of  this  commission  instituted  by  Males- 
hcrbes.  These  eminent  men»  all  of  them  animated 
with  zealous  sympathy  for  their  languishing  brethr(  n, 
undoubtedly  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  exceptional 
laws,  but  their  pro})osals  are  not  known.  Probal^ly 
in  consequence  of  their  efforts,  I^uis  XVI  abroL^ated 
the  poll-Lax,  which  had  been  particularly  deL;rading 
to  the  Jews  in  tlie  German-speaking  provinces  of 
France. 

More  effectually  than  Cerf  Berr  and  the  Jewish 
commission,  two  men  worked  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Jews  who  in  a  measure  had  been  inspired  by 
Mendelssohn  and  his  friends,  and  were  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Revolution.  They  w^ere  Mirabeau  and 
the  Abbe  Gregoire,  no  less  zeaioTTs  for  liberty  than 
the  former.  Count  Mirabeau  (born  1749  ;  died  1 701), 
wKo  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressors,  was  first  induced,  by  his 
intimacy  with  Mendelssohn's  circle,  to  raise  his  voice 
of  thunder  on  behalf  of  the  Jews. 

Filled  with  admiration  for  the  grand  j)ersonality 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  inspired  by  the  thought  of 
accomplishing  the  deliverance  of  an  enslaved  race, 
Mirabeau  wrote  his  important  work  "Upon  Men- 
delssohn and  the  Political  Reform  of  the  Jews" 
(1787).  Of  the  former  he  drew  a  brilliant  picture. 
The  Jewish  sage  could  not  have  wished  for  a  wanner, 
more  inspired,  more  clear-sighted  interpreter.  The 
liking  he  entertained  for  Mendelssohn  Mirabeau 
transferred  to  the  Jews  in  generaU 

"  May  it  not  be  said  that  his  example,  especially  the  outcome  of 
his  exertions  for  the  elevation  of  his  brethren,  silences  those  who, 
with  ipioble  bitterness,  insist  that  the  Jews  are  10  contemptible  that 
thqf  cannot  be  transformed  into  a  respectable  people  I " 
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This  observation  was  the  introduction  to  Mira- 

bcau's  vindication  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  g"ave  a 
correct  exposition  of  what  Dohm  had  adduced  and 
what  he  himself  had  experienced.  He  surveyed  the 
long,  tragic  history  of  the  Jews,  discovering  traits 
very  different  from  those  found  by  Voltaire.  Mira-  \ 
beau  saw  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  the  Jews  and 
the  disgrace  of  their  oppressors.  Their  virtues  he 
extolled  freely,  and  attributed  their  failings  to  the 
ill-treatment  they  had  received. 

**  If  you  wish  the  Jews  to  become  better  men  and  useful  citiiens, 
then  banish  every  humiliating  distinction,  open  to  them  every  avenue 
of  gaining  a  livelihood;  instead  of  forbiddmg  them  agricuiture» 
handicralu,  and  the  mechanical  Mxta^  encourage  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  occupations,'* 

With  tellini:^  wit,  Mirabeau  refuted  the  arguments 
of  the  German  anti-Semites,  MichaeUs  and  the  Got- 
tingen  guild  of  scholars,  against  the  naturahzation 
of  the  Jews.  It  was  only  necessary  to  place  the 
different  objections  side  by  side  to  demonstrate 
their  absurdity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  main- 
tained tliat,  in  their  rivalry  with  Christians,  the  Jews 
would  g-ain  the  upper  hand,  and  from  another  point 
of  view  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  would  always 
remain  inferior.  "Let  their  opponents  first  a<>Tce 
among  themselves,"  he  remarked,  "at  present  they 
refute  each  other."  Mirabeau  foresaw,  with  pro- 
phetic clearness,  that  in  a  free  and  happy  condition 
the  Jews  would  soon  forget  their  Messianic  king, 
and  that  therefore  the  justification  of  their  perma- 
nent exchision,  derived  from  their  belief  ia  the  Mes- 
siahy  was  futile. 

"There  fs  only  one  things  to  be  lamented,  that  so  highly  gifted  a 
natk»  should  so  long  have  been  kept  in  a  state  wherem  it  was  im< 
possible  for  its  powers  to  develop,  and  every  far-sighted  man  must 
rejoice  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  fellow-citizens  from  among  the 
Jcwa." 

On  all  occasions  Mirabeau  seized  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  wamily  on  behalf  of  the  Jews.   He  was 
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devoted  to  them  and  thdr  biblical  literature,  and 
scattered  the  clouds  of  prejudice  with  which  Vol- 


took  the  defense  of  any  matter,  the  victory  was 
already  half  won.  His  suggestions  for  reform 
came  at  the  right  moment. 

Among  the  thousand  matters  that  occupied  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  was  also 
the  Jewish  question.  The  Jews,  especially  in  Al- 
sace, complained  of  their  unendurable  miser)',  and 
the  Christian  populace,  of  their  intolerable  impov- 
erishment through  the  Jews.  In  Metz  an  anti- 
Jewish  pamphlet  had  appeared,  entitled  "The 
Citizen's  Cry  against  the  Jews,"  which  inflamed  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people  against  them.  The 
pamphlet  was  indeed  prohibited ;  but  what  slander- 
ous assertion,  however  incredible,  has  ever  been 
without  result  ?  Appearances,  in  point  of  fact,  were 
against  the  Jews.  A  young  Jewish  author,  the  first 
Alsatian  Jew  who  wrote  in  French,  published  a 
stinging  reply  (i  787),  which  justified  the  expectation 
that  the  Jews  would  no  longer,  as  in  Voltaire's  time, 
permit  such  insults  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  would 
emerge  from  their  attitude  of  silent  suffering. 
Isaiah  Berr  Bing  (born  1759 ;  died  1805),  well-edu- 
cated and  eloquent,  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  people  than  his  Jewish  contemporaries, 
including  even  the  Berlin  leaders,  rebutted  every 
charge  with  convincing  emphasis. 

ThrouG^h  these  writings  for  and  against  the  Jews, 
the  Jewish  question  became  prominent  in  France. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Science  and  Arts  in  Metz 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  in  answer  to  the 
question,  *'  Are  there  means  to  make  the  Jews 
happier  and  more  useful  in  France?"  Three  re- 
plies, all  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  were  sent  in — by 
two  Christian  inquirers,  and  one  Jewish,  the  Abb6 
Gr^goire,  Thiery,  the  member  of  Parliament  for 
Nancy*  and  SaUdnd  Hurwiti  the  Pol^  of  Kovno 


taire  had  enveloped  them. 
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(on  the  Niemen),  who  had  emigrated  to  Paris. 
That  of  Gr^goire,  however,  had  the  greatest  effect. 
Gregoire  was  a  simple  nature,  and  in  the  midst  of 
universal  corruption  had  preserved  a  pure»  child- 
like mind. 

When  these  apologetic  pamphlets  appeared,  the 
storm-charged  clouds  of  the  Revolution,  which  were 
to  bring  about  destruction  and  reorganization  in  the 
world,  had  already  gathered.  The  fetters  of  a  \ 
double  slavery,  beneath  which  European  nations  i 
groaned,  that  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  were  at 
length,  in  one  country  at  least,  to  be  broken.  As 
if  touched  by  a  magic  wand,  France  turned  into  a 

flowing  furnace*  where  all  the  instruments  of  serf- 
om  were  consumed,  and  out  of  the  ashes  arose 
the  French  nation,  rejuvenated,  destined  for  great 
things,  the  first  apostle  of  the  religion  of  freedom, 
whidi  it  loved  with  passionate  devotion.   Was  it 
not  natural  to  expect  the  hour  to  strike  for  the 
redemption  of  the  most  abased  people,  the  Jews? 
Two  of  their  most  ardent  defenders  sat  in  that  part 
of  the  National  Assembly  which,  truly  representa« 
tive  of  the  nation,  restored  inalienable  rights  to 
those  so  long  disinherited  by  Church  and  State. 
These  representatives  were  Mirabeau,  one  of  the  i 
fathers  oi  the  Revolution,  and  the  Ahhh  Gregoire,  ' 
who  owed  his  election  to  hh  essay  in  defense  of  i 
the  Jews. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  there  lived  in 
France  scarcely  50,000  Jews— almost  half  of  whom 
(20,000)  dwelt  in  Alsace — ^under  the  most  oppres- 
sive yoke.  In  Metz,  the  largest,  **  the  pattern  com- 
munity,*' only  420  Jewish  &nilies  were  tolerated, 
and  in  the  whole  of  Lorraine  only  180,  and  these 
were  not  allowed  to  increase.  In  Paris,  in  spite  of 
stringent  prohibitions,  a  congregation  of  about  500 
persons  had  gathered  (since  1740) ;  about  as  many 
lived  in  Bordeaux,  the  majori^  of  diem  of  new- 
Christian  or  Portuguese  descent.  There  were  also 
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some  oonununities  In  the  papal  di»tricui  of  Avignoii 

and  Carpentras.  In  Carpentras  there  dwelt  about 
700  families  (over  2,000  souls)  with  their  own  rab- 
binate. Those  in  the  best  condition  were  the  Jews 
of  Bordeaux  and  the  daut^hter  community  of  Bay- 
onne.  Amongf  tlic  Jews  ot  ihc  \arioiJs  provinces 
there  was  as  IulIu  coniicctioii  amon^  those  in 
other  Kuropeaii  cowiiitries.  Misfortune  iiad  separ- 
ated ilicEn.  Thus  it  happened  tliat  no  concerted 
action  was  taken  to  obtain  naturalization  Iroiu  the 
National  Assembly  at  once,  although  Gr^goire,  the 
Catholic  priest,  true  love  for  mankind  in  his  Ik  ai  t, 
exhorted  ilu  m  to  seize  this  favorable  oppcn Hiiiit)'. 
They  iiideed  boasted  men  of  enerc^',  filled  with  love 
for  their  race,  and  ready  for  self-sacrifice,  men  of 
tact,  such  as  Cerf  Berr,  Furtado,  Isaac  Berr,  and 
David  Giadis,  but  at  first  no  measures  were  t^iken. 
An  appeal  for  united  action  may  possibly  have  been 
made,  but  the  pride  of  the  Portuguese  probably 
made  it  ineffectual.  Therefore,  in  the  Uv^t  stormy 
months  of  the  Revolution,  nothing  was  undertaken 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  Tlie  deputies  in 
the  States  General  or  the  National  Assembly  were 
sufhciently  occupied  without  thinking  of  the  Jews. 
Besides,  they  adliered  rather  closely  to  the  pro- 
gramme enumerating  the  wishes  ot  their  electors, 
on  which  tlie  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  not 
mentioned.  The  deputies  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
in  fact,  had  received  instnirtions  to  attack  the  Jews. 
The  assaults  made  uikjii  the  Jews  in  the  German 
province*^,  as  a  result  of  the  disorders  of  the  Revo- 
lution, first  moved  the  victims  to  bring  their  com* 
plaints  before  the  Nailonal  Assembly.  It  was,  per- 
haps, an  advantage  that  the  r';)e  fruit  of  liberty  did 
not  fall  into  their  laps,  but  that  they  had  to  exert 
themselves  energetically  to  obtain  it ;  for  thus  liberty 
became  the  more  precious  to  them. 

The  storm incf  of  the  Bastille  had  finally  torn  the 
«cep*^^r  ircm  the  deluded  king,  and  handed  it  over 
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to  the  people.  The  Revolution  had  tasted  blood, 
and  began  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  tyrants. 
In  many  parts  of  the  land,  as  if  by  agreement, 
castles  were  burnt  down,  monasteries  destroyed, 
and  the  nobility  maltreated  or  slain.  The  people, 
brought  up  in  ignorance  by  the  Church,  and  now 
released  from  the  chains  of  slavery,  knew  not  how 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  rushed  recklessly 
upon  what  lay  nearest  the  Ir  stupid  gaze.  In  Alsace 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  at  the  same  time 
made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  Jews  (beginning-  of 
August,  1 789) — perhaps  incited  by  secret  Jew-haters 
— destroying  their  houses,  plundering  their  property, 
and  forcing  them  to  flee  half-naked.  They,  who 
hitherto  had  been  humiliated  and  enslaved  by  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy,  were  no\v  fellow-sufferers  with 
their  tyrants.  The  Alsatian  Jews  mostly  escaped 
to  Basle,  and  aithoui^^^h  no  Jew  was  allowed  to 
live  there,  the  fugitives  were  sheltered  and  sympa- 
thetically treated.  Complaints  were  made  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  excesses  after  the  first 
draught  of  liberty;  from  that  Assembly  all  expected 
help,  no  longer  from  the  monarchy,  which  had  already 
become  a  mere  shadow.  Every  deputy  receivea 
detailed  reports  of  disquieting,  sometimes  sangui- 
nary, events.  The  ill-treated  Jews  of  Alsace  had 
turned  to  Gr^goire,  and  he  sketched  f  August  3)  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  outrages  upon  tne  lews,  and 
added  that  he,  a  servant  of  a  religion  whlcn  regards 
all  men  as  brothers,  requested  the  interference  of 
the  powerful  arm  of  the  Assembly  on  behalf  of  this 
despised  and  unhappy  people«  He  also  published  a 
pamjphlet,  called  "Proposals  in  Favor  of  the  Jews/' 
to  mfluence  public  opinion.  Then  foUoweid  the 
memorable  night  of  the  Fourth  of  August,  which 
covered  the  French  nation  with  eternal  lame,  when 
the  nobles  sacrificed  their  privileges  on  the  altar  of 
freedom,  and  acknowledged  the  equality  of  all  citi 
tens— the  birth-hour  of  a  new  order  of  things.  If 
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consequence  of  this  agitation,  and  dreading  that 
they  might  fall  victims  to  anarchy,  the  Jews  of  the 
various  provinces  resolved  to  present  petitions  for 

admission  into  the  fraternity  of  the  French  people; ; 
but  again  they  acted  singly,  and  to  some  extent 
preferred  coiuradictory  requests.  The  Jews  of 
bordeaux  had  already  joined  the  National  Guard, 
and  one  was  even  appointed  captain.  I  hey  had 
only  one  desire,  that  their  equahzatioji  he  scaled  by 
law,  and  this  wish  their  fowr  deputies,  David  Gradis, 
Furtado,  Lopes-Dubec,  and  Rodrigues,  publicly 
expressed.  About  a  hundred  Parisian  Jews  were 
also  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard,  and  rivaled  the 
otiier  citizens  in  patriotism  and  revolutionar)'  spirit. 
They  sent  eleven  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly, 
who  prayed  for  the  removal  of  the  ignominy  wliich 
covered  them  as  Jews,  and  for  equalization  by  law, 
saying  that  the  exain])l(i  of  the  French  people  would 
induce  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth  to  acknowledge 
the  Jews  as  brothers.  The  community  of  Metz 
desired  besides  that  their  oppressive  taxes  be 
removed,  and  the  debts  which  they  had  contracted 
in  consequence  of  the  taxes  be  made  void.  The 
communities  of  Lorraine  sent  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Assembly,  Berr  Isaac  Berr  (born  1744; 
died  1828).  who,  a  man  of  many  virtues  and  merits, 
and  an  admirer  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely,  had 
great  influence.  He  drew  up  a  petition  contamin<T 
the  special  request  that  the  authority  and  autonomy 
of  the  rabbis  in  internal  affairs  be  established  and 
recognized  by  law.  The  deputies  for  Luneville  and 
an  adjacent  community  protested  a;;:j-ainst  this.  It 
was  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion became  the  distinct  order  of  the  day.  The 
National  Assembly  seemed  to  shrink  from  discuss- 
ing the  point,  for  fear  of  stirring  up  public  opinion 
sull  more  passionately  in  the  German  provmces 
with  their  obstinate  prejudices  and  hatred  of  Jews. 
Religious  intolerance  manifested  itself  even  in 
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the  Assembly.  On  the  23d  of  August  an  excittfig 
sitting  was  held.  The  subject  of  debate  was 
whether  the  inviolable  rights  of  man,  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  constitudon,  were  to  include 
religious  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
worship.  A  deputy,  De  Castellane,  had  formulated 
this  point  plainly:  "  No  man  shall  be  molested  on 
account  of  iiis  religious  opinions,  nor  disturbed  in 
the  practice  of  his  belief."  Against  this  motion  a 
storm  arose  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  and 
other  representatives  of  Catholicism.  They  con- 
tinually spoke  of  a  dominant  religion  or  confession, 
which,  as  hitherto,  should  be  supported  by  the  State, 
whilst  other  creeds  might  be  tolerated.    In  vain 

Mirabeau  raised  a  bold  protest  against  such  pre* 
sumptuousness* 

"The  unrestricted  fireedon  of  bdlcf  fs  to  sacred  in  wuf  eyet,  that 
even  the  worri  tolerance  sounds  despotic  to  me,  because  the  very 
enstence  of  an  auihoriqr  empowered  to  tolerate,  injures  fineodon,  ii 
that  It  toleratet,  because  it  might  do  the  rcverae.* 

But  his  powerful  voice  was  drowned  by  the  op* 
posing  clamor.  The  clever  speech  of  another 
deputy,  Rabaud  Saint  Etienne,  however,  gained  the 
victory  for  freedom  of  consdeoce.  He  spoke  also 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 

"I  demand  liberty  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  always  contemned, 

homeless,  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  whole  g^lobc,  and  doomed 
to  humiliaiion.   Banish  furever  the  aristocracy  of  thought,  the  feudal 

eystem  of  opinion,  which  desiret  10  rule  oihen  and  impoit  eouipdfkNi 
upon  then* 

Amidst  strong  opposition  the  law  was  passed* 
which  has  since  become  the  basts  of  the  European 
constitution : 

"  No  one  sh.'i!!  be  molested  on  accotint  of  bis  religious  opinions, 
in  so  far  as  their  outward  expression  does  not  distuib  public  order  as 
MtnMithtH  b9  law.** 

Therewith  one  point  In  the  petition  of  the  French 
Jews  was  disposed  of*  But  when  the  J  e wish  question 
afterwards  came  on  for  treatment  (September  3)^ 
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it  was  postponed,  and  handed  over  to  a  committee-. 
Three  weeks  later  the  Assembly  was  again  o})Iii;(  d 
to  deal  with  the  Jewish  question.  Persecutions 
which  the  Jews  underwent  in  certain  plac(-s  forced 
it  upon  them.  Those  in  Nancy  were  threatened 
with  pillage,  because  they  were  re}>roachcd  witli 
having  bought  up  provisions  and  raised  the  prices. 
The  Jewish  question  became  so  pressing,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  (on  September  28)  was  interrupted 
^^^y  it.  It  was  again  Gregoire  who  defended  the 
persecuted.  He  was  supported  by  CouriLJLIkr- 
mput-Tonnerre,  a  sincere  friend  of  liberty.  W'itli 
'  glowing  eloquence  he  pointed  out  that  Christian 
society  was  guiky  of  the  degradation  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  it  must  offer  them  some  atonement.  The 
Assembly  thereupon  resolved  that  the  president 
address  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  towns, 
stating  that  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
which  the  Assembly  had  arrepted,  comprehended 
all  men  upon  earth,  tlv  relore  also  the  Jews,  who 
were  no  loiiL^rr  to  l^e  liarassed.  The  kin^r,  with 
his  enh:('l)h'cl  authority,  was  asked  to  i)rotect  the 
Jews  from  further  persecutions.  Tliis  action,  how- 
ever, produced  no  resiihs  for  the  sufferers.  The 
Jews  of  Alsace  remained  exposed  to  attack,  as 
before.  The  Jewish  representatives  of  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  lost  patience, 
seeing  that  their  equalization  was  being  constantly 
deferred.  They  therefore  strove  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  themselves.  Introduced  by  the  deputies  of 
Lorraine  to  the  National  Assembly  (October  14), 
Berr,  the  indefatigable  advocate  of  ms  co-religion« 
ists,  delivered  a  speedy  in  which  he  portrayed  the 
sufferings  of  a  thousand  years,  and  implored  humane 
treatment  for  them.  He  worthily  fulfilled  his  task. 
He  was  obliged  to  be  brief ;  the  Assembly*  which 
had  to  establish  a  new  edifice  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  kingdom, 'could  not  spare  time  for  long  speeches 
President  Preteau  replied  that  the  Assembly  would 
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feel  Itself  happy  to  be  able  to  afford  rest  and  happN 
ness  to  the  Jews  of  France.  The  nieetini^  applauded 
his  words,  permitted  the  Jewish  deputies  to  be 
present  as  i^uests  at  the  proceeding's,  and  promised 
to  take  the  equalization  of  the  Jews  into  consideration 
at  the  next  sitting".  From  this  time  the  French  Jews 
conti  lently  hoped  that  their  emancipation  would  be 
realized. 

Meanwhile,  the  Revolution  had  ae^aln  made  a 
gigantic  stride  forward:  the  people  had  brought  the 
proud  French  sovereign  like  a  prisoner  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris.  The  deputies  also  moved  to  Paris, 
and  the  capital  became  more  and  more  infected  with 
revolutionary  fevei.  The  youthful  Parisian  Jews,  as 
well  as  the  immigrants,  took  great  interest  in  all 
occurrences.  Even  the  middle  classes  aided  the 
cause  of  the  fatherland  by  supplying  funds.  At 
length  the  Jewish  question  was  to  be  settled.  A 
deputy  was  appointed  to  report  upon  it,  anda  spedal 
sitting  called.  But  it  was  brought  into  connection 
with  another  question,  namely,  the  franchise  of 
executioners,  actors,  and  Protestants,  to  whom  the 
QldSoIic  population' tri  some' towns  did  not  wish  to 
grant  permission  to  vote. 

The  report  was  sent  in  by  Clermont-Tonnerre^ 
and  spoke  most  logically  in  favor  of  all  four  classes. 
AU  sincere  friends  of  liberty,  Robespierre,  Duport, 
Barnave,  and,  of  course,  Mirabeau,  expressed  them* 
selves  in  favor  of  the  Jews  and  their  fellow-sufferers. 
The  followers  of  the  old  school  opposed  them  with 
determination,  chief  among  them  Abb^  Maury, 
Bishop  I^Fareof  Nancy.andthebishopof  Ciennont. 
Only  one  ultra-revolutionist,  Reubell,  from  Alsace, 
spoke  against  the  Jews,  maintaining  that  it  was  dan* 
gerous  forthwith  to  grant  complete  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  those  resident  in  Alsace,  against  whom  there 
was  deeply-rooted  hatred.  jAbbe  Maury  produced 
utterly  false,  or  pattiaUy.tn]eL£tatemfints^jas._argu-^ 
ments       unfriendly  l>ehayior  _  towards,  die  Jews. 
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He  even  quoted  Voltaire's  anti-Jewish  writings  in 
order  to  prejudice  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
hesitated;  it  feared  to  attack  the  gross  prejudice 
entertained  by  the  populace  of  the  eastern  provinces 
against  the  Jews.  At  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  deputies,  the  equalization  of  the  Jews  was  sepa- 
rated from  tliat  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  resolu- 
tion ran  in  this  equivocal  manner:  that  the  Assembly 
reserved  to  itself  the  rlj^ht  of  deciding  about  the 
Jews,  without  determining  upon  anythincjf  new  con- 
cerning them.  This  resen^ation  was  repeated  at 
the  discussion  of  the  laws  for  the  election  of  muni- 
cipal officers  (January  ^  i79o)»  from  which  Jews 
were  excluded. 

This  evasive  decision  grossly  offended  the  Portu- 
guese Jews  of  Bordeaux.  Hitherto  tliey  had  tacitly 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  in  their  turn 
fulfilled  all  their  duties  with  self-sacrificing  readiness. 
Now  they  were  to  be  kept  in  uncertainty  about  their 
civil  status,  in  company  with  the  German  Jews,  against 
whom  they  bore  an  antipathy  not  less  than  that 
of  hostile  Christians.  They  therefore  hastily  de- 
spatched  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  cause  this  in- 
jurious resolution  to  be  rescinded.  As  the  popula- 
tion were  on  better  terms  with  the  Portuguese,  their 
request  was  easily  obtained*  The  deputy  for  Bor- 
deaux,  De  S^ze,  spoke  warmly  on  their  behalf. 
Talleyrand,  then  bishop  of  Autun«  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  matter,  and  concisely  suggested 
(February  28],  that  those  lews  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  civil  n^hts  as  naturalized  Frenchmen  should 
continue  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  The  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  of  course,  opposed  this  motion,  fearing 
that  it  would  apply  also  to  German  Jews. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  decided  that  those 
lews  in  France  who  were  called  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  or  Avignonese  (of  Bordeaux  and  Bay* 
onne)  should  enjoy  full  privileges  as  active  citizens, 
and  uie  king  at  once  approved  of  this  law.  It  was 
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the  first  legal  recogriition  of  the  Jews  as  citizens, 
and,  though  only  a  partial  recognition,  it  at  least 
would  serve  as  a  precedent. 

The  deputies  of  the  Jews  from  German  districts 
did  not  so  easily  attain  success  ;  they  had  to  struggle 
hard  for  equality.  At  the  same  time  they  lighted 
upon  a  means  whereby  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  National  Assembtyt  and  induce  them  to 
concede  them  full  citizenship.  There  were  five  men 
who  worked  most  perseverlngly  to  remove  all 
obstacles.  They  won  over  to  their  side  the  fiery, 
eloquent  advocate  Godard,  to  plead  their  cause 
with  pen  and  tongue.  They  knew  that  power  was 
no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly, 
but  had  been  seized  by  the  parties  of  the  capital,  who, 
with  their  revolutionary  ardor,  held  complete  sway 
over  Paris,  the  deliberating  Assembly,  the  king, 
almost  the  whole  country*  The  Jewish  representa* 
tives  from  Paris,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine  therefore 
turned  to  them  for  help.  They  had  Godard<  draw 
up  a  petition  to  the  National  Assembly,  stating  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  not  only  demanded 
by  the  principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
fajr  justice,  but  that  it  was  cruelty  to  withhold  it. 
For,  so  long  as  their  equality  was  not  legally 
established,  the  people  would  believe  that  they  were 
indeed  the  outcasts  their  enemies  had  described 
them  to  be.  But  even  more  efficacious  than  this 
petition  was  a  scene  which  the  P^uisian  Jews 
arranged  with  their  advocate,  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Paris  Commune;  it  decided  the 

2uestion.  Fifty  Jewish  members  of  the  National 
ruards,  adorned  with  cockades,  among  them  Salkind 
Hurwitz,  the  Pole,  appear^  as  deputies  before  the 
Assembly  of  the  Commune,  and  petitioned  that  the 
dty  of  Paris  itself  should  energetically  set  about 
obtaining  equality  for  the  Jews.  Godard  delivered 
a  fiery  speech  in  their  support.  The  presklent  of 
the  General  Assembly,  MM  Mulot,  replied  to  du* 
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vigorous  address  with  the  fervid  eloquence  peculiar  to 
the  orators  of  the  Revolution  :  "  Ihc  chasm  between 
their  relin^ious  conceptions  and  tlie  truth  which  we 
as  Christians  profess,  cannot  hinder  us  as  men  from 
approaching  each  other,  and  even  if  we  reproach 
each  other  with  our  errors  and  com  plain  of  each 
other,  at  least  we  can  love  each  other."  In  the 
name  of  the  [neetin_g  he  promised  to  support  the 
petition  of  the  Paris  J  jws  tor  equalization.  Next 
day  (January  29,  1790),  the  Jews  of  Paris  obtained 
a  certificate,  couched  in  most  flattering  terms,  and 
testifyluir  to  their  excellent  reputation,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  Carmeiitest  where 
most  Jews  dwelt  at  this  time. 

The  six  deputies  ajipoliued  for  the  district  of  the 
.  Carmelites  tiien  went  to  the  City  Hall,  to  support 
the  resolution  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  One  of  them, 
Cahier  de  Gerville,  afterwards  a  minister,  delivered 
an  impressive  address.  "Do  not  be  surprised," 
said  he,  **  that  this  district  hastens  to  be  the  first  to 
make  public  recognition  of  the  patriotism,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  nobility  of  the  Jews  who  dwell  in  it. 
No  citizen  has  proved  himseli  more  zealous  for  the 
gaining  of  liberty  than  the  Jew;  •  •  •  none  has 
displayed  more  sense  of  order  and  jii8tice»  none 
shown  more  benevolence  towards  the  poor,  and 
readiness  in  voluntarily  contributing  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  district.  Let  us  attack  all  pre- 
judices, and  attack  them  with  determination.  Let 
not  one  of  the  monstrosities  of  despotism  and 
ignorance  survive  the  new  birth  of  liberty  and  the 
consecration  of  the  rights  of  man.  •  •  •  Take 
into  consideration  the  just  and  pressing  demands  in 
favor  of  our  new  brethren,  and  join  your  wishes  to 
their  petition,  so  that  thus  united  they  may  come 
before  the  National  Assembly*  Do  not  doubt  but 
that  you  will  obtain,  without  trouble,  for  the  Jews  of 
Paris  that  which  was  not  denied  the  Jews  of  Portu- 
gal* Sfiaio*  and  Avignon.  What  reason  is  thane  ibc 
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showing  a  preference  for  this  class?    Do  not  all 

Jews  hold  the  same  doctrines  ?  Are  not  our  politi- 
cal conditions  alike  for  the  one  as  for  the  other? 
If  the  ancestors  of  those  Jews  on  whose  behalf  we 
plead  experienced  more  bitter  suffering  and  perse- 
cution than  the  Portuguese  Jews»  then  thb  long, 
cruel  oppression  which  they  have  sustained  shoim 
give  them  a  new  daim  to  national  justice.  For  the 
rest,  look  to  the  origin  of  these  strange  and  unjust 
distinctions,  and  see  whether  any  one  to-day  dares 
set  up  a  dbdnction  of  rights  between  two  classes  of 
the  same  people,  two  branches  of  the  same  stem, 
basing  his  action  upon  apociyphal  tradition»  or 
rather  upon  chimeras  and  fables. 

To  this  speech  the  President  Abb6  Mulot  replied, 
bringing  into  prominence  the  fact  that  the  report 
from  the  district  of  the  Carmelites  was  to  be  coa« 
sidered  of  great  weight  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 

The  next  speech,  that  of  Abb6  Bertoho^  at  length 
induced  the  meeting  to  add  its  favorable  testimony 
to  the  Jews  of  Paris,  and  to  express  the  wish  to  the 
National  Assembly  that  these  Jews,  most  of  them 
of  German  birth,  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Portuguese.  Mayor  Bailly  and  his  committee 
on  the  same  day  passed  the  resolution,  that  as  soon 
as  the  other  districts  announced  their  approval,  the 
whole  weig-ht  of  the  influence  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris  be  exerted  o\\  behalf  of  the  equalization  of  thv^ 
Jews.  In  the  course  of  the  following-  month  all  the 
city  districts,  with  the  cxcej)tion  of  that  of  the 
Halles,  sent  in  their  approval  of  the  decision  of  the 
Carmelite  district.  Accordingly,  a  deputation  of 
the  Commune,  together  with  its  president,  Abb6 
Mulot,  officially  commissioned  by  the  capital  (Feb- 
ruary 25),  presented  itself  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly,  to  request,  or  rather  by  moral 
suasion  to  compel,  that  body  to  extend  to  Jews 
resident  in  Paris  the  decree  declaring  the.  Portu- 
guese Jews  full  citizens. 
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After  some  dday,  certain  deputies  demaaded 
(April  1 5)  that  the  Jewish  miestioii  be  piacedon  the 
order  of  the  day.  Abbi  Maury  again  opposed  the 
motion,  and  promised  to  present  a  memorial  which 
the  Jews  should  be  cUled  upon  to  answer.  In 
order,  however,  to  protect  the  Jews  of  Alsace  from 
the  attacks  of  mobs,  the  AssemUy  aeain  decreed 
that  they  were  under  protection  of  tne  laws,  and 
that  the  magistrates  and  the  National  Guard  were 
to  take  precautions  for  their  security.  In  this  way 
they  appeased  their  consciences.  The  king  forth- 
with sanctioned  (April  18)  the  law  of  protection  for 
the  Alsatian  Jews,  after  which  tlie  question  was  not 
broached  for  three  mondis. 

1' orLunaL(jly  the  Jewish  question  did  not  stand 
isolated,  but  was  connected  with  other  questions. 
The  Jews  of  Alsace,  c  specially  those  of  Metz,  had 
to  pay  hit^h  protection  taxes.  When  the  subject  of 
finances  came  on  for  discussion,  the  Assembly  had 
to  determine  whether  this  tax  should  continue  or 
cease.  They  came  to  a  h'beral  decision,  althoug-h 
the  deputies  were  sorely  troubled  about  the  deficit 
thus  created.  The  secretary  oi  the  coniaiittee  of 
the  crown  land,  Vismes,  first  showed  how  unjust  it 
was  that  the  coininunity  of  Metz,  which  Louis  XIV, 
once  when  in  good  humor,  had  given  to  the  l)uke 
of  Brancas  and  the  Countess  De  Fontaine,  should 
pay  annually  to  the  house  of  Brancas  20,000  francs. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  the  Jew  taxes  should 
be  remitted  without  any  indemnitication,  and  that 
every  tribute,  under  whatever  name — protection- 
money,  residence-tax,  or  tolerance-money — should 
cease.  This  proposal  was  passed  into  law  (July  20) 
almost  without  opposition.  Louis  XVI,  w^ho  by 
this  act  saw  another  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages 
vanish,  at  first  showed  himself  tardy  in  confirming 
the  law  (August  7).  Ten  years  previously  the  Jcw^ 
of  Alsace  had  in  vain  presented  a  m<Muonal  to  the 
State  council  detailing  the  miaery  of  their  coaditaoa; 
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it  received  no  notice.  Owing  to  the  sudden  revo< 
lution  of  al&trs,  they  now  adueved  in  less  than  an 
hour  more  than  they  had  ever  dared  hope  fon 

But  the  National  Assembly  would  not  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  chief  demand  of  the  Jews  of  the  Lower 
Rhine — as  these  districts  were  then  called — to 
grant  them  civil  rights.  Several  had  expressed 
themselves  favorably,  when  the  Due  de  Broglie 
intervened  with  a  violent  speech.  He  asserted 
that  the  proposed  resolution  would  engender  new 
causes  of  excitement  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace, 
already  in  a  state  of  ferment  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  clergy  who  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Strasbui^g 
was  likewise  greatly  excited  on  account  of  the  Jews, 
who  desired  to  settle  there,  where  hitherto  no  Jew 
had  been  permitted.  De  Broglie  further  remarked 
that  the  general  bodv  of  Jews  in  Alsace  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  citizenship ;  that  the  peddon  presented 
in  their  name  was  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  four  or 
five  Jews ;  especially  one,  who  had  amassed  a  great 
fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  state  (Cerf  Berr),  was 
scattering  large  sums  of  money  most  liberally  in 
Paris,  to  gain  adherents  for  &e  scheme  of  equaliza- 
tion. His  motion  to  adjourn  this  question  till  the 
Constitution  was  finished  was  carried. 

But  the  Constitution  was  definitely  fixed  and 
ratified  by  the  king  (September,  1791)9  and  the 
German-speaking  Jews  of  France  did  not  obtain  the 
equality  so  often  promised.    Only  the  paragraph 
in  the    Rights  of  Man,**  wUdi  smd  that  no  one 
might  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religious  opin« 
ions,  benefited  them.  ^  At  last,  a  few  days  before  the  ^ 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Jews  were 
remembered  by  one  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  Duport, 
a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  formerly  a  parliament-  j 
ary  ooundlor.   m  a  speech  of  a  few  words  he  pro-  | 
cured  the  equality  they  so  much  desired.   He  orew  \ 
the  natural  conclusion  from  the  above-quoted  rights  1 
of  religious  freedom^  and  said* I  believe  that  freedon 
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of  thought  does  not  permit  any  distinction  in  political 
rights  on  account  of  a  man's  creed.    The  recognition 
of  this  equality  is  always  being  j>ostponed.  Mean- 
while the  Turks,  Moslems,  and  men  of  all  sects,  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  political  rights  in  France.  I 
demand  that  the  motion  for  adjournment  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  decree  passed  that  the  Jews  in  France 
enjoy  the  privileoes  of  citizenship  (citoyens  actifs).** 
This  proi)o.sition  was  accepted  amid  loud  applause. 
I  In  vain  did  K   ibell  strive  to  oppose  the  motion,  he 
was  iniLTniptcd.    Another  member  suggested  tliat 
every  one  who  spoke  against  this  motion  be  called 
to  order,  because  he  would  l)e  opposing  the  Consti- 
tution itsL'lf.    Thus  the  Naiional  Asseml)]y  adopted 
(September  27,  1791)  Duport's  proi)osal,  and  next 
1  day  formulated  the  law  that  all  exceptional  regula- 
'  tions  against  Jews  be  abrogated,  and   that  the 
1  German  Jews  be  admitted  to  the  oath   f  citizenship. 
'  Two  days  later  the  National  Asseniuly  was  dis- 
f  solved,  to  make  way  for  a  still  more  violent  revolu- 
[  tionary  assembly.    A  few  day-^  later  Louis  XVI 
contirmed  this  full  equalization  ot  the  French  Jews 
(November  13.  1791).    Thf^y  were  not  required  to 
swerve  one  iota  from  theii  leligion  as  the  price  of 
emancipation  ;  all  demanded  of  the^^l  being  that 
they  forego  certain  ancient  privilegej 

Bcrr  Isaac  Berr  was  justified  in  rejoicing  at  this 
success,  in  which  he  had  had  a  large  share.  He  at 
once  despatched  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  his 
co-religionists,  to  rouse  enthusiasm  for  their  newly- 
attain^  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  incline  them 
to  appropriate  improvements* 

**  At  leng^th  the  d«7  hat  snrhred  on  whieli  the  vdl  it  torn  asunder 

which  covered  us  with  l.nmiliritir)n  !  We  hnve  at  last  ag^ain  obtained 
the  rig^hts  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  for  eighteen  ceniunes. 
How  deeply  at  this  moment  should  we  recognize  the  wonderful  grace 
of  the  God  of  our  forefathers  I  On  the  27th  September  we  were  the 
only  inhabitants  of  this  ffreat  realm  who  seemed  doomed  to  c'emil 
humiliation  and  slavery,  and  on  the  very  next  day,  a  memoraNfl 
day  which  we  shall  always  commemorate,  didst  Thou  inspire  tbest 
iRMiional  legiilatofi  of  Fnaoe  to  imer  one  w^ 
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onhappv  beings,  who  bad  hitherto  lamented  their  hard  lot,  to  be 
•uddennr  plunged  into  the  intoxicating  joys  of  the  purest  dd^ht" 

"God  chose  the  noble  French  nauon  to  reinstate  us  in  our  due 
privileges,  and  bring  us  to  a  new  birth,  just  as  in  former  days  He 
selected  Antiochus  and  Pompqr  to  degrade  and  oppress  us  .  •  .  •  . 
This  nation  asks  no  thanlcs,  except  tost  we  show  oursehres  worthy 


Qecc-added  certain  important,  timely  remarks,  in 
which  he  gently  pointed  out  to  his  French  co-reli- 
gionists faults  gprowing  out  of  their  former  wretched 
plight,  and  admonished  them  to  remove  diese  faults. 

He  also  supplied  the  French  jews  jKithjnfianiLia. 
giia^  them  to  l^ecftiuft  thntvipigh  py^nrtimyw  :ntwi. 

tTie  sameJime  remain  mpmhrrs  of  the  House  of 
jiciib.  The  Bible  was  to  be  rendered  mto  Fren<dl 
on  the  basis  of  Mendelssohn's  Germaa-translationt 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young»  so  that  the 
corrupt  German  language  which  they  used  might  be 
completely  banished  from  their  midst*  Berr  thus 
attacked  a  foolish  prejudice  which  regarded  the 
German  or  Jewish-German  dialect  as  akin  in  sanc- 
tity to  the  Hebrew,  therefore  a  more  worthy  organ  ^ 
for  Divine  Service  than  the  language  of  Voltaire. 

Berr  was  dioroughly  imbued  with  the  conviction 
tihat  Judaism  was  m  every  way  compatiUe  widi 
liberty,  civilisation,  and  patriotism  for  die  country 
which  had  restored  to  his  oo-re%bnists  their  r^ts 
as  men.  Berr  was  a  better  disciple  of  Mendelssohn 
Aan  David  Friedlander  and  the  Berlin  lews. 

\gitli_greaf  asydmty  and  sglf^CTTBCft  mostjof  / 

the  French  Jews  interested  themselves  in  the  wel- 

lIBertv.  and  equality  They  destroyed  at  one  blow 
fll  Ae  adlumniatioca  of  theur  oroonents,  who  had 
asserted  diat  as  Jews  they  would  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  citizens.  They  came  to  the  I 
firont  whenever  the  state  stood  in  need  of  help.  I 
A  large  number  of  Jews  in  this  feverish  time  calling  i 
forth  courageous  action,  threw  aside  with  wonderfm  j 
rapidity  the  shy,  grovelling  manner  which  had 
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debarred  them  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
had  subjected  them  to  general  ridicule.  When  the 
French  legions,  inspired  by  freedom,  had  put  to 
rout  the  mercenary  troops  of  Germany,  Moses 
I-lnsheim,  the  Hebrew  poet  of  the  Mendelssohn 
school,  composed  a  fiery  triumphal  hymn,  similar 
to  the  son  i^  of  Deborah,  wliich  was  solemnly  chanted 
in  the  synagogue.  The  Jews,  however,  took  no 
part  whatever  in  the  bloody  atrocTties  of  the  kevo* 
Intion.  ^  — — — 

'In  the  frenry  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  like  a 
scourge  of  God  fell  upon  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  some  Jews  also  suffered.  1  he  familiarity  of 
uie  Jews  with  persecutions,  their  acuteness,  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  they  effaced  themselves, 
their  obedience  to  the  precept*  *'  Bend  thy  head  a 
moment,  till  the  storm  is  passed*"  protected  them 
against  wide-spread  massacre.  In  general,  they 
were  not  stirred  by  the  ambition  to  thrust  them* 
selves  forward,  or  a  desire  to  take  part  in  affairs ; 
nor  did  they  give  offense  to  the  rulers  of  the  hour. 
Thus  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  rushed  over  ^em 
without  serious  results. 

The  attack  upon  a  belief  in  God,  when  the  two 
Uasphcming  deputies,  Chaumette  and  Hebcrt, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  convention  (November, 
1 793 — 1794)  set  up  the  religion  of  Reason, 
had  likewise  no  effect  upon  the  Jews.  The  intense 
hostility  and  anger  felt  to  religion  and  the  Divinity 
were  <firected  only  against  Catholicism,  or  Christ* 
ianity,  by  whose  servants  mankind  had  ever  been 
degraded,  who  themselves  had  sacrificed  myriads  of 
victims,  and  during  the  Revolution  had  fomented  a 
dvil  war.  The  Reign  of  Terror;  the  Massacre  of 
September,  and  the  Guillotine,  had  been  conjured 
up  by  them  almost  as  a  sad,  stem  neoesuly,  be- 
cause, together  with  the  feudal  aristocracyt  they 
were  bitter  enemies  of  freedom.  The  decree  01 
the  Convention  ran  thus :  *•  The  Catholic  &idi  is 
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annulled,  and  replaced  by  the  worship  of  Reason." 
This  represt-Qted  not  alone  the  mood  of  the  most 
advanced,  the  Jacobins;  it  was  the  inclination  of  the 
French  people  to  oppose  the  Church  and  its  fol- 
lowers fiercely,  because  of  a  feehng  that  they  are 
naturally  hostile  to  liberty.  Twenty  da)  s  after  the 
resolution  of  the  Convention  had  been  passed, 
more  than  2,300  churches  were  transformed  into 
Temples  of  Reason.  The  law  included  no  provis- 
ions against  Jews  and  Protestants.  Only  the  mag- 
istrates or  fanatically  inclined  members  of  clubs  m 
the  provinces,  principally,  it  appears,  in  the  old 
German  districts,  extended  the  order  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  religion  to  the  Jews  also.  In  Nancy  an 
official  demanded  of  the  Tews  of  the  town>  in  the 
name  of  the  city  council,  that  they  attend  on  an  ap- 
pointed  day  at  the  National  Temple,  and  together 
with  the  dergy  of  other  creeds  renounce  '*  their 
superstition,''  and  further  surrender  all  the  silver 
and  golden  vessek  of  the  synagogue.  Brutal  and 
riotous  men  forced  their  way  into  the  synagogues, 
tore  the  Holy  Writings  from  the  Arks  and  burnt 
them,  or  searched  the  houses  for  books  written  in 
Hebrew  in  order  to  destroy  them.  Prayers  in  the 
synagogues  of  certain  congregations  were  forbidden 
just  as  in  the  churches.  By  reason  of  the  spy  sys- 
tem which  the  revolutionary  clubs  supported,  to  en- 
able them  to  oppose  the  imminent  counter-revolu- 
tion, even  private  meetings  for  religious  purposes 
were  attended  with  great  danger.  When  the  order 
of  the  Convention  was  issued,  decreeing  that  every 
tenth  day  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  making 
Sunday  a  working  day,  the  Mayors  of  certain  cities^ 
as  of  Strasburg  and  Troves,  extended  this  decree 
abo  to  the  Sabbstfa«  They  conunanded  that  Jew- 


peOed,  on  the  ^bbath  and  on  Jewish  HoBdays,  to 
mow  and  gather  in  the  crops,  anid  rabbm  as  weD  as 
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bishops  were  molested.  David  Sinshriin,  wlio 
lived  in  Stiasburg,  and  afterwards  became  president 
of  the  great  French  Synhedrion,  was  forced  to  flee 
from  town  to  town  to  escape  imprisonment  or 
death.  In  Metz  die  Jews  dared  not  openly  bake 
thdr  Passover  cakes»  until  a  clever  Jewish  matron 
had  the  courage  to  explain  to  the  officers  of  the 
Revolution  that  this  br<^  had  always  been  a  sym- 
bol of  freedom  with  the  Jews.  In  Paris  Jewish 
schoolmasters  were  compelled  to  conduct  Axar 
pupils  to  the  Temple  of  Reason  into  which  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  had  been  transformed  on 
the  D^cadi.  However,  this  persecution  passed 
away  without  any  serious  effects.  With  the  victory 
of  the  Thermidorians  (9  Thermidor— July  27,  1794) 
over  Robespierre,  the  Reign  of  Terror  began  to  die 
out.  The  populace  was  anxious  to  resort  to  milder 
means.  The  equalizarion  of  the  French  Tews,  once 
definitely  settTea,  remained  untoucEed  uirouj^  all 
changes  of  govcmmjent.  The  new  Constitution  of 
the  year  Three  of  tKe  Republic,  or  the  Constitution 
of  the  Directory  (autumn  of  1 795),  recognized  the 
adherents  of  Judaism,  without  further  difficulty,  as 
on  an  equal  footing' with  all  around  them  ;  moreover, 
it  wiped  away  the  last  trace  of  inequality,  inasmuch 
as  the  Catholic  Church  was  no  more  than  the  syna- 
j^^js^aic  acknowledgctl  to  he.  the  state  cluirch.  The 
law  lalclduwii  the  fundamental  proposition,  that  no 
one  can  be  coiupelled  to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  a  church  establishment,  as  the  Republic  subsi- 
dized none.  Only  the  community  of  Metz  had 
to  suffer  under  some  baneful  effects  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Together  with  the  victorious  French  troops  of 
the  Republic,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
most  oppressed  race  of  the  ancieiit  world,  advanced 
from  one  place  to  another.  It  took  firm  root  in 
Holland,  which  had  been  changed  into  a  Batavian 
Republic  (beginning  of  1 795).  Here  several  energetic 
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Jews,  among"  them  Asser  (Moses  and  Carolus), 
De  Lemon,  and  Bromet,  had  joined  a  club,  called 
Felix  Libertate,  which  had  taken  the  motto  of  the 
French  Republic — •Libcri;)-,  Ec|iiaIiLy, and  Fraternity. 

These  state  maxims  were  on  the  whole  adopted 
by  the  assembled  States  Ge-neral  (March  4,  1795). 
Although  the  50,000  Jews  of  I  loUand,  who  formed 
the  thirty-ninth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  and  were  divided  into  the  Portuguese  and 
German  communities,  might  Justly  have  regarded 
tliis  land  as  their  Paradise,  tncy  had  hitherto  been 
laboring  under  many  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  Christians.  They  were  suffered  to  exist  only 
as  corporate  bodies,  little  commonwealths,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  larger  ones.  That  they  were  exclu- 
ded from  public  offices  did  not  trouble  them.  But 
they  were  also  debarred  from  several  trade-guilds, 
and  this  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  them. 
They  had  to  contribute  to  the  ruling  church  establish- 
ment and  to  its  schools  without  deriving  any  benefit 
therefrom.  Also,  there  was  no  lack  of  vexatious 
grievances.  In  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  when  a 
Jewish  couple  went  to  reg^ister  their  wedding,  they 
were  compelled  to  wait  till  Christians  had  been 
attended  to,  and,  besides,  to  pay  double  fees.  On 
this  account  the  demand  for  equalization  became 
pressing,  more  on  the  part  of  the  German  than  on  that 
of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  the  latter,  wealthy  and  of 
noble  birth,  being  generally  treated  with  distinction 
by  the  patricians,  whilst  the  Germans  were  despised 
as  wretched  Poles.  In  the  first  excitement  of  the 
agitation  several  disabilities  of  the  Jews  of  Holland 
or  Batavia  were  removed,  and  voices  were  raised  in 
favor  of  their  admission  to  full  civil  rights.  But 
later  on,  as  in  Francet  writings  hostile  to  the  Jews 
roused  public  opinion  against  them.  Amongst  these 
Van  Swieden's  work,  entitled  "  Advice  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People,"  especially  produced  a 
peat  impression* 
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He  asserted  that  owingf  to  tht^ir  origin,  their 
character,  their  liistor)',  and  their  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  the  Jews  remained  strangers,  and  could 
not  be  absorbt  (1  by  the  state.  This  statement  was 
in  a  measure  at  c:(  jjted  by  the  official  representatives 
of  Judaism  as  correct.  For  strangely  enough  the 
rabbis  and  administrators  of  Jtiwish  affairs,  especially 
the  powerful  Parnassim  in  Amsterdam,  alike  in  the 
Portuguese  and  German  communities,  were  averse 
to  equalization.  They  feared  that  Judaism  would 
suffer  from  the  great  freedom  of  the  Jews  and  from 
their  new  duties,  such  as  military  service. 

In  a  circular  letter  they  declared  that  the  Jews 
renouncf  (1  citizenship,  seeing  that  it  was  opposed  to 
the  coininands  of  Holy  W  ri:.  Within  a  short  time 
this  (K  claration  was  covered  with  more  than  one 
thousarul  slL^natnres.  Althon_t:;'h  Jews  were  invited, 
but  ft  w  took  part  in  the  election  of  the  first  Batavian 
National  Assembly  (Nationale  Vergadering).  Thus 
it  happened  that  Amsterdam,  which  contained  more 
than  2o,ooo  Jews,  did  not  return  a  single  Jewish 
deputy.  The  Jewish  friends  of  liberty  in  Holland 
were  in  a  sorry  plight,  having  to  combat  enemies 
within  and  without.  They  were  driven  to  exert  all 
their  energy  to  overcome  this  double  difficulty. 
David  Friedrichsfeld,  a  member  of  the  school  of  the 
Measffm,  who  had  settled  in  Amsterdam,  composed 
an  excellent  work  (about  1 795)  against  the  assailants 
of  the  Jews,  called  **  Investigation  of  Van  Swieden's 
Work  in  Reference  to  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Jews." 
Beside  him,  six  distinguished  and  intelligent  Jews-^ 
most  of  them  of  German  descent— developed  the 
greatest  zeal  to  accompUsh  the  emancipation  of 
flie  Jews  of  Holland.  They  were:  Hers  Bromet» 
who  had  long  lived  in  Surinam,  where  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  free  citizen,  and  whence  he  had  brought 
a  knowledge  of  politics  and  a  fortune ;  Moses  Asser, 
who  had  been  appointed  knight  of  the  Belgian 
Ordev  of  the  Lion ;  anodier  Asaer^  Carolus,  and 
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Isaac  de  Jon^he,  all  distinguished  members  of  the 
German  community.  Only  two  of  the  Portuguese 
community  participated  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain 
equalization  of  rights  :  the  highly  respected  physician 
Herz  de  Lemon,  and  Jacob  Sasportas.  They  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Batavian  National  Assembly 
(March  29,  1796),  which  held  its  sittings  at  the 
Hague,  demanding  the  emancipation  of  the  Batavian 
Jews  as  a  right;  inasmuch  as  they  were  citizens  of 
the  Batavian  Republic,  possessing  the  franchise, 
and  had  already  exercised  civil  rights,  they  prayed 
the  Assembly  to  declare  that  they  might  enjoy  this 
privile^n-  in  its  entirety.  The  National  Assembly 
considered  the  petition,  and  appointed  a  commission 
to  advise  and  decide  upon  it.  When  the  Jewish 
question  came  on  for  discussion  (August,  1 796), 
excitement  ran  high,  and  the  tension  betweea  the 
parties  was  great. 

Although  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Batavian  Repubhc  had  been  recognize  d  in  principle, 
and  practically  acknowledo^cd  by  the  permission  to 
vote  at  the  election,  there  were  still  many  opponents 
to  contend  against,  almost  more  than  in  France. 
The  conservative  Dutch  deputies  in  their  hearts 
believed  firmly  in  the  Bible,  and  they  considered  as 
the  word  of  God  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  it  was  sajd  that  the  Jews  were  out- 
casts, and  should  remain  so.  The  relatively  large 
number  of  Jews,  their  wealth,  respectability,  and 
intelligence,  gave  cause  for  grave  fears  that  they 
would  make  their  way  into  the  highest  offices  of  the 
8tate>  and  expel  the  Christians.  Sbcty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  Jews,  in  the  great  territory  of  France,  were 
lost  like  a  grain  of  sand  in  an  immense  plain,  but 
fifty  thousand  among  two  millions,  especialty  twenty 
thousand  Jews  in  Amsterdam  among  two  hundred 
thousand  Christians,  might  make  themselves  felt, 
and  effect  their  purpose.  One  of  the  deputies, 
Lublink  de  Jonghe,  dwelt  upon  this  state  of  ai&in 
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with  c;reat  emphasis.  If  the  frieods  of  the  Jews 
pointed  to  America*  where,  as  in  France,  they  had 
recently  attained  to  full  dvil  rights,  then  he  brought 
into  prominence  the  unequal  proportion  of  numbers; 
in  Holland  their  great  number  would  soon  invest 
the  populace  with  Jewish  characteristics.  The  noble 
Portuguese  might  be  admitted  to  full  rights  ;  but  as 
to  the  Gcrniaa  Jews,  the  majority  of  ^vhom  were 
outcasts,  Lublink  de  Jonghc  (quoted  Pinto's  work 
against  Voltaire,  in  which  he,  a  jew  himself,  had 
plainly  sliown  the  vast  difference  between  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Gennan  Jews.  Thus  tlie  artificial 
caste  feeling,  within  the  fold  of  Judaism,  brought 
about  its  own  revenge.  The  fear  was  still  greater 
that  the  number  of  the  Jews  in  Holland  might  be 
considerably  increased  by  immigrants  from  Germany 
and  Polancl,  whose  goal,  for  a  long^  time  past,  had 
been  Anihierdam.  Opponents  to  the  scheme  of 
equalization  could  further  adduce  the  argument 
tliat  the  majority  of  Jews  did  not  desire  emancipa- 
tion, and  tiiat  the  six  petitioners  had  acted  without 
authority.  Noel,  the  French  ambassador,  in  some- 
what imperious  fashion,  took  tlie  first  step  in  favor 
of  the  equalization  of  the  Jews.  After  a  long  debate, 
tlie  complete  equality  of  the  Batavian  Jews  was 
finally  decreed  (Septemix  r  2,  1796),  with  the  addi- 
tion, for  those  who  wished  to  make  use  of  it.  There- 
upon all  earlier  provincial  and  municipal  laws  which 
referred  to  their  disabilities  were  aboh'shed. 

The  Jews  in  Holland  did  not  receive  the  announce- 
ment of  this  decision  with  joy,  as  those  in  France, 
iwhen  the  rights  of  ec|uality  had  Ix  cn  o^ranted  them. 
;  They  had  not  felt  the  deprivatioii  of  libert)-  enouq^h 
j  to  go  into  ecstasies  about  tlieirncw  freedom.  They 
I  had  no  ambition  to  obtain  state  offices,  and  saw  in 
I  citizenship  only  a  burden  and  a  danger  to  religion. 
!  They  therefore  were  embittered  against  those  who 
,  had  procured  their  equalization,  and  so  had  broken 
asunder  the  bonds  which  held  the  two  oongregatkMia 
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together  as  corporate  bodies.  Thus  there  arose 
causes  for  dispute  and  internal  dissension  in  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  Hberal-minded,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  German  community,  demanded  that  the  regula- 
tions which  endowed  the  rabbis,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  the  Parnassim,  or  wardens,  with  powerful 
authority  over  the  members,  should  be  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  a^e.  The  leaders 
of  the  community  not  only  refusr!d  this  demand, 
but  even  threatciud  th<^:  petitioners  with  fines. 
Upon  this  the  advanced  h  ft  the  existing  synagogue, 
established  their  own  congregation,  and  declared 
that  they  constituted  the  real  community  (Adath 
Jeshurun,  formed  at  the  end  of  1796).  The  conser- 
vative members  of  the  old  community  thereupon 
passed  a  kind  of  interdict  upon  the  separatists,  for- 
bade their  own  congregants  to  have  any  intercourse, 
or  to  intermarry  with  them.  I'he  political  diver- 
gence of  opinion  at  the  same  time  became  a  relig- 
ious one ;  for  the  supporters  of  the  new  congrega- 
tion, Adath  Jeshurun,  initiated  a  sort  of  reform. 
They  struck  out  of  their  ritual  the  formula  of  im- 
precation (v'la-Malshinim),  which  had  originally 
been  directed  against  the  apostate  Jewish  Christ- 
ians, but  by  misinterpretation  was  after^vards 
applied  to  all  Christians.  They  abolished  the 
practice  of  hastily  burying  the  dead,  and  erected  a 
new,  clean  communal  bath, — innocent  reforms, 
which,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  strictly  ortho- 
dox as  grave  offenses  against  Judaism.  The  new 
congregation  succeeded  in  having  the  fanatical 
leaders  of  the  German  community,  who  were  more 
inconsiderate  than  the  Portuguese  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  their  midst, 
removed  from  their  posts,  probably  through  the 
action  of  the  French  ambassador  Noel.  Among 
the  new  council  officers,  members  of  the  new  con- 
gregation were  elected.    Gradually  many  of  the 
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old  party  became  reconciled  to  tlic  new  order  of 
thint^s  and  to  the  aspirations  of  the  liberal-minded 
section.  The  orthodox  were:  also  greatly  flattered 
when  two  Jews,  Bromet  and  Dc  Lemon,  were 
elected  as  deputies  for  Amsterdam.  Several  at- 
tended at  the  Mague  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
National  Assembly  (September  i,  1797),  to  partici- 
pate in  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  deputies.  They 
were  still  more  pleased  with  the  idea  of  equalization 
when  the  Jewish  deputy,  Isaac  da  Costa  AtiaSy  was 
successively  elected  a  member  of  the  city  counGilt 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  finally  to  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  same  (1798).  The  head 
of  the  Batavjan  Republic,  the  Grand  Pensioner 
Schimmelpenink,  was  in  earnest  about  the  emanci* 
pation  of  the  jews,  and  without  hesitation  appointed 
able  Jews  to  public  oiEces.  The  first  appointment 
to  public  posts  in  Europe  was  made  in  HoUanSl 

It  was  natural  that  a  sense  Of  self-importance  and 
honorable  pride  should  be  awakened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  liberal  members  of  the  new  congregation^ 
amongf  whom  state  offices  were  distributed,  indigo 
nation  seized  them  when  they  saw  that  the  Jews 
under  the  German  princes  were  still  treated  as 
outcasts  or  wild  beasts.  They  therefore  laid  a  pro- 
posal before  the  National  Assembly,  entreating 
that  the  Batavian  ambassador  to  the  French  Re- 

Eublic  be  instructed  to  move  at  the  Peace  Congress 
eld  at  Rastadt,  that  the  Dutch  Jews  in  Germany 
should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  pay  poll-tax,  and 
to  threaten  that,  unless  this  was  granted,  all  Ger* 
mans  journeying  through  Holland  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  didonorable  treatment*  The 
relational  Assembly  agreed  to  this  proposition. 

Righteous  judgment  soon  overtook  the  German 
princes  and  people,  who,  stubborn  as  Pharaoh  and 
uie  Egyptians,  refused  to  loosen  the  chain  of  slav- 
ery from  the  Jews.  They  themselves  were  soon 
forced  to  become  the  sertfi  fomirm  of  the  French 
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Republic,  and  to  pay  a  poll-tax.  Wherever  in 
Germany  and  Italy  the  courageous  French  obtamed 
firm'"ftottng;,  the  Jews  were  made  free.  The  walls 
of  fhe"  Ghetto  were  burst  open,  and  bent  figures 
Stood  erect. 

TKe  name  of  the  invincible  French,  who  had 
achieved  wonderful  victories  in  Italy,  quickly  spread 
abroad,  even  beyond  Europe,  and  aroused  terror 
and  surprise  in  the  most  remote  countries.  A  new 
Alexander,  the  Corsican  Bonaparte,  a  god  of  war 
when  scarcely  thirty  years  old,  set  out  with  a  com- 
paratively small  army  to  subdue  Egypt,  and  hoped 
to  penetrate  to  India.  In  less  than  six  months 
(July — November,  1 798)  Egypt  lay  crushed  at  his 
feet.  But  a  Turkish  army  was  on  its  way  to  meet 
him,  against  which  Bonaparte  advanced  into  Pales- 
tine. Thus,  through  a  marvelous  series  of  historical 
events,  the  Holy  Land  became  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
war  between  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  the 
new  spirit  in  Europe. 

El  Arish  and  Gaza  In  the  south-west  of  Palestine 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  French  army,  which 
scarcely  numbered  12,000  men  (17th  and  25th 
February,  1799).  The  Jewish  community  of  Gaza 
had  fled.  In  Jerusalem  the  news  of  French  victor- 
ies and  cruelty  created  a  panic.  It  was  rumored 
that  Napoleon  was  about  to  enter  the  Holy  City. 
At  the  command  of  the  sub-pasha»  or  Motusallim» 
the  inhabitants  began  to  throw  up  ramparts,  the 
Jews  taking  part  in  the  work.  One  of  their  rabbis, 
Mordecai  Joseph  Meyuchas,  encouraged  and  even 
assisted  them  in  their  operations.  The  Turks  had 
circulated  the  report  that  the  French  treated  Jews 
particularly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Bonaparte  hs^d 
issued  a  summons  to^the  Asiatic  and^frican  Jews 
to  march  under  his  baiihers,  proinisfnig^  to  give  them 
the  Holy  Land,  and  restore  ancient  Jerusalem  to  its 
pristinel[jQeiidon  But  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  ap* 
pear  eitEer  not  to  have  trusted  in  these  flattering 
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words,  or  to  have  been  utteriy  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
clamation. Probably  it  was  only  a  trick  on  the 
part  of  Bonaparte,  intended  to  win  over  to  his  side 
the  Jewish  minister  of  the  pasha  of  Acco,  Chayim 
Maalem  Farchi  (assassinated  in  1820),  the  sou  lof 
the  defense  of  the  important  sea-fortress  of  A  ceo. 
14ad  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  conquering  Syria  and 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Turkey,  be  would 
perhaps  have  assigned  a  share  in  his  government  to 
members  of  the  Jewish  nation  upon  whom  the 
French  could  rely«  But  the  appearance  of  Bona- 
part(^  in  Palestine  was  likethat  of  a  terrible  meteor, 
which  disappears  after  causing  much  devastation. 
His  dream  to  become  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  re* 
store  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,  quickly  faded  away. 

The  glowing  enthusiasm  for  France,  where  his 
enthralled  co-religionlsts  had  been  freed,  had  crea- 
ted a  Jewish  poet  In  £lia  Halevi,  while  a  Jewish 
youth  was  aroused  to  become  a  spirited  orator, 
whose  eloquence  was  alwajrs  tinged  with  poetry, 
Michael  Berr  (bom  1780^  died  1843),  a  worthy  son 
of  Isaac  Berr,  who  had  so  zealously  striven  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  of  France,  in  his  youdi 
aroused  great  hopes,  by  reason  of  his  handsome, 
noble  form,  and  his  manifold  talents.  In  Urn  for 
the  first  time  Jewish  and  French  spirit  met  in  har- 
monious combination.  He  was  the  first  Jewish 
attorney  in  France.  Animated  by  the  ambition  of 
courageous  youth  and  in  the  glow  of  his  fiery  spirit, 
this  young  man  conceived  a  bold  idea,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  century,  whenpeaoe  was  conducusd. 
A  Congress  of  the  princes  of  Europe  was  expected 
to  take  place.  To  them  and  their  people  Midiael 
Berr  addressed  a  "Summons**  in  the  name of** all 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  professing  the  Jewish 
rclicrion."  prayinpf  them  to  free  his  co-rellgionists 
from  oppression,  and  to  guarantee  to  them  the 
justice  so  loncf  withheld.  This  youth  voiced  the 
hopes  of  rejuvciiated  Israel.    Berr's  summons  was 
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especially  directed  to  the  Germans,  both  to  princes 
and  nations,  who  still  treated  the  Jews  living  in 
their  midst  as  branded  serm  camera, 

Berr,  who  was  inspired  with  love  for  his  co-relig- 
lonists,  preached  to  deaf  ears,  his  burning  words 
and  convincing  arguments  finding  no  response  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Eastern  European  people.  In 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  numerous  smaller  German 
states,  the  Jews  remained  in  their  former  abasement. 
In  Berlin  itself,  the  seat  of  enlightenment,  Jewish 
physicians,  liowever  honorable  their  reputation, 
were  not  included  in  the  list  of  their  Christian  fellow- 
practitioners,  but  were  enumerated  by  themselves, 
relegated,  as  it  were,  to  a  medical  Ghetto.  Two 
men  of  the  first  rank,  the  gfreatest  poet  and  the 
greatest  thinker  of  the  time,  Gothe  and  Fichte, 
shared  in  the  prejudices  of  the  Germans  against  the. 
Jews,  and  made  no  secret  of  it.  Gothe,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  aristocratic  world,  and  Fichte,  the 
defender  of  democratic  opinion  in  Germany,  both 
desired  to  see  the  Jews  removed  like  plague 
patients  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian  society. 
Both  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  Church,  both 
looked  upon  Christianity  with  its  belief  in  miracles 
as  a  folly,  and  both  were  considered  atheists.  Nev- 
ertheless they  abhorred  the  Jews  In  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Gothe's  intolerance  against  the  Jews  can- 
not be  taken  as  the  expression  of  his  personal  pre- 
judice; he  only  showed  how  the  cuneot  of  opiiuda 
flowed  in  cultured  German  circles* 

Ftchte»  the  one-sided  complement  of  Kant,  was 
still  more  savage  and  embittered  against  the  Jews. 
Like  most  Geniian  metaphysicians,  hb  philosophy 
was  of  a  visionary  nature  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Apparently  Fichte  bestowed  great  honor  upon 
the  Jews  when  he  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
nofadlty  and  the  dersy.  But  he  did  not  wbh  in  any 
My  to  honor  thft*!*!  fiwt  Tnth**f    nffrnfiT  thfltw  before 
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the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Fichte,  the  philosophical 
thinker,  cherished  the  same  ill-will  ac^ainst  tlu:  Jews 
and  Judaism  as  Gothe,  the  aristocratic  poet,  and 
Schleiermacher,  the  (jiiostic  preacher. 

Should  civil  ri^^Hus  be  granted  to  Jews?  Fichte 
op}K)s(:d  iL  in  a  most  decided  fashion;  not  even  in 
the  Christian  state,  in  his  view  a  petty  state,  con- 
trary to  right  and  reason,  should  they  be  emanci- 
pated. "  Tlie  only  way  I  see  by  which  civil  rights 
can  be  conceded  to  them  (the  Jews)  is  to  cut  off  all 
their  heads  in  one  night,  and  to  set  new  ones  on 
their  shoulders,  which  should  contain  not  a  single 
Jewish  idea.  The  only  means  of  protecting  our- 
selves against  them  is  to  conc]uer  their  promised 
land  and  send  them  thither."  History  judged  oth- 
erwise; new  heads  liave  not  been  set  on  the  Jews, 
but  on  the  Germans  themselves.  His  view  was 
that  Jews  should  not  be  persecuted,  that,  in  fact, 
the  rights  of  men  should  be  granted  them,  "  because 
they  are  men,"  but  that  they  should  be  banished 
altogether.  Even  the  clerical  opponents  of  eman- 
cipation in  France,  Abbe  Maury  and  Bishop  La 
Fare,  had  not  spoken  of  the  Jews  in  so  perverse 
and  hateful  a  manner.  Fichte  may  be  regarded  as 
the  father  and  apostle  of  national  Gf*rman hatred  of 
the  Jews,  of  a  kind  unknown  before,  or  rather  never 
b(»fore  so  clearly  manifested.  Even  Herder,  al- 
though filled  with  admiration  for  Israel's  antiquity 
and  the  peojile  \n  its  biblical  splendor,' — the  first  to 
t-xamine  sacre-d  literature  from  a  poetical  point  of 
view — felt  an  aversion  to  the  Jews,  winch  became 
apparent  in  his  relations  with  Mendelssohn,  whom 
it  cost  him  an  effort  to  treat  in  a  friendly  manner. 
Herder,  it  is  true,  prophesied  a  better  time,  when 
Christian  and  Jew  would  work  together  in  concord 
on  the  structure  of  human  civilization.  But  like 
Balaam  of  old,  he  pronounced  his  blessings  upon 
Israel  in  a  half-hearted  way.  Thb  growingliostility 
to  the  Jews  among  the  Gennans  was  not  noticed  by 
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educated  Jews  who  dwelt  in  their  midst,  at  least  they 
did  not  combat  it  vk;orously.  Only  one  pamphlet 
from  the  pen  of  a  Jewish  author  appeared  at  this 
time.  Saul  Asher  wrote  his  Eisenmenger  the 
Second,  an  open  letter  to  Hdite/'  but  hanily  any 
notice  was  taken  of  it* 

If  the  Jews  met  with  no  favor  m  the  eyes  of  those 
who  formed  public  opinion  in  Germany,  who  had 
raised  it  from  antiquated  customs  to  a  brilliant  height 
of  culture,  both  in  the  democratic  and  in  the  aristo- 
cratic camps,  but  experienced  at  their  hands  only 
repulse  and  scorn,  how  much  worse  was  their  relation 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  populace,  still  engulfed  in 
the  depths  of  darkest  ignorance  and  criideness  ! 
Two  noble-minded  Christians  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Rastadt  the  soundest  arguments  that  the 
German  Jews  should  be  raised  from  their  ignominious 
condition.  One  of  them,  an  unknown  philanthropist, 
hurled  the  shaft  of  ridicule  at  the  stupidity  and 
bombastic  haughtiness  of  the  German  Jew-haters, 
and  the  other,  Christian  Grund,  demonstrated  with 
pitiless  logic  the  injustice  with  wliich  the  Jews  were 
treated.  Both  desired  to  support  the  den^and  of 
the  Dutch  Jews  to  the  diplomatic  representatives, 
that  the  princes  of  Germany  be  compelieci  to  respect 
the  Jews,  and  that  influence  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  public  opinion  to  that  effect.  Grund  acted  as 
a  clever  advocate  for  the  Jews ;  he  complimented 
the  Germans  in  order  to  win  favor  with  them. 
**The  German  Jews,"  said  he,  "venture  to  approacli 
the  German  nation,  capable  of  great  deeds,  the 
creator  of  its  own  destinies,  not  merely  an  imitator 
of  the  actions  of  other  peoples,  uniting  their  voice 
with  that  of  their  brethren,  to  petition  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  at  Rastadt  most  respectfully 
for  the  abolition  of  those  distinctions  under  which 
they  live,  and  for  tlie  acquisition  of  greater  rights.** 

The  answer  of  the  German  princes  and  rulers  was 
not  very  encouraging. 
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The  mo8t  disgracdul  degradation  and  humiliation 
of  the  Jews  consisted  in  the  poll-tax,  an  impost 
unknown  outside  of  Germany.  Of  what  advantage 
was  it  that  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria  and  Frederick 
WiOiam  II  had  remitted  it?  It  still  existed  in  aU 
its  hideousness  in  Central  and  Western  Germany, 
in  the  districts  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  where 
diminutive  states  bordered  dose  on  otber  diminutive 
states  of  the  extent  of  a  square  mile,  and  where 
turnpike  after  turnpike  at  short  intervals  presented 
itself.  If  a  Jew  took  a  day's  journey,  he  passed 
dm>ugh  different  territories,  and  at  the  borders  of 
each  had  to  pay  a  poll-tax.  A  Jewish  begear,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  son,  onoe  exhibited  his  poll-tax 
bills,  uriiich  amounted  to  a  ilorin  and  a  half  for  six 
days,  paid  in  various  places.  The  way  in  which  the 
tax  was  levied  was  more  degrading  than  the  duty  of 
paying  it.  Very  often  the  tax  amounted  to  a  few 
kreuzers,  which  only  the  poor,  who  were  not  exempt 
from  it,  felt  as  a  burden.  But  the  brutal  procedure 
of  the  officers,  and  the  ignominious  treatment  at 
each  frontier-line  offended  also  the  rich.  As  long 
as  the  Frt'i^cl)  armies  were  encamped  in  German 
territor)%  l\u:  Jews  esca[)ed  pa)ing  the  poll  tax. 
But  no  sooner  wiis  the  peace  ofLunevillc  concluded, 
and  the  French  troops  withdrawn,  than  the  petty 
German  princes  re  imposed  the  tax.  not  in  order  to 
raise  the  sm<dl  income  derivable  Ironi  this  source, 
but  to  humiliate  the  Jews.  They  inflicted  the 
insult  also  upon  French  Jews  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  for  business  purposes,  defending  their  action 
by  a  literal  construction  ol  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio,  which  stated:  "All 
business  and  intercourse  shall  for  the  present  con- 
tinue under  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  war.** 
The  French  Jews,  proud  of  their  citizenship,  would 
not  submit,  severed  their  business  connections  with 
Germany,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  to  the 
French  governmenti  by  whom  the  question  was  not 
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lightly  passed  over.  The  govenunent  commissioner 
Jollivet  despatched  a  circular  letter  (idoi)  to  the 
agents  of  the  French  Republic  resident  at  German 
courts,  instructing  them  not  to  permit  French 
citizens  of  the  Israelite  faith  to  be  degraded  to 
animals.  They  were  to  make  earnest  representa- 
tions to  the  governments  concerned*  and  menace 
them  with  retaliation.  Several  small  princes,  like 
those  of  Solms,  gave  heed,  and  forthwith  removed 
the  poll-tax  ;  from  fear  of  the  French  the  French 
Jews  were  freed  from  it,  but  it  still  weighed  heavily 
upon  German  travelers.  Every  step  towards  the 
removal  of  oppressive  restrictions  in  Germany  was 
the  result  of  great  exertions. 

In  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Lunevillc,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  now  for  the  first  time 
dismembered.  The  representatives  of  the  Empire, 
assembled  in  Ratisbon,  were  driven  to  seek  means 
of  bringing  their  disunited  members  into  some  sort 
of  order,  or  to  decide  upon  the  indemnity  for  the 
damage  suffered.  To  this  conference  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  eight  princes,  occupied  with  traffic  in 
territory,  and  regarded  by  the  short-sighted  as 
representing  the  German  nation,  the  German  Jews 
presented  a  petition  asking  for  passive  citizenship 
(November  15,  1802).  This  entreaty  was  drawn 
up  "in  the  name  of  the  Jews  of  Germany,"  by  state 
attorney  Christopher  Grund.  Which  congregation, 
or  what  individuals  zealous  for  emancipation  had 
commissioned  him  to  do  this  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  appears  that  the  petition  originated  in  Frankfort. 
It  prayed  that  the  representatives  of  the  Empire 
remove  from  the  German  Jews  the  burdensome 
distinctions  under  which  they  labored;  that  the 
narrow  confines  in  which  they  were  forced  to  reside 
be  thrown  open,  so  that  for  the  sake  of  health  and 
free  enjoyment  of  life,  they  might  select  their  own 
dwelling-place  in  the  cities.  Further,  that  the 
bonds  by  which  their  population,  their  trade»  and 
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llieir  industry  were  restricted  to  a  £ital  degree  be 
loosened,  and  that,  in  short,  the  Jewish  commnmQr 
be  considered  worthy,  by  the  grant  of  civil  rights,  to 
constitute  one  united  people  with  the  German  nation. 
The  Jews,  or  their  attorney  Grund,  cited  the  fact 
that  they  were  '^classed  wttii  dishonorable  persons, 
outlaws,  and  serfs.''  The  miserable  condition  of 
the  Frankfort  community,  which,  after  the  orders 
promulgated  for  the  regulation  of  the  town  in  1616, 
had  been  deprived  of  natural  freedom,  and  crowded 
together  into  the  narrowest  limits,  served  as  a 
conclusive  proof.  The  example  of  France  and  the 
Batavian  Republic  in  emancipating  the  Jews  was 
adduced;  but  the  Jews  could  hardly  have  dcct:ivcd 
themselves  with  the  fond  hope  that  the  representa- 
tives ot  the  Empire  would  concede  so  much  to  them. 
They  hoped  at  least  to  have  one  restriction  removed, 
viz.,  that  of  the  poll-tax,  and  this  point  was  insisted 
upon  witli  great  vigor.  "  The  most  degrading  of  all 
these  disabilities,"  they  said,  *'  is  the  poll-tax,  which 
removes  the  name  of  Jew  from  the  catcgor)  of 
rational  beings,  to  place  it  among  wild  beasts,  and 
forces  him  to  pay  liis  way  when  he  sets  toot  upon  orie 
soil  or  another."  Contrary  to  expectation,  this 
petition  to  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  was 
handed  in  and  supported  by  the  most  distinguished 
member  among  them,  the  ambassador  from  the 
Electorate  of  Bohemia  or  Austria.  He  proposed 
the  motion  "  that  the  Jews  of  Germany  be  allowed 
civil  rio^hts"  (at  tlu^  end  of  1802).  Meantime  the 
Indemnification  Congress  had  other  affairs  to  engross 
its  attention,  and  its  members  were  unable  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  Jewish  question.  The  petition 
was  buried  under  a  pile  of  state  papers. 

Nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the  German 
people,  as  those  who  watched  the  course  of  aftairs 
readily  perceived.  The  Jews  therefore  directed 
their  Z'-al  towards  inducing  the  various  govern- 
ments to  remit  the  poll-tax.   Two  men  made  their 
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names  famous  in  the  struggle  to  remove  thisodioiis 
impost,  viz.,  Israel  Jacobson  and  Wolff  BreidenbadL 
The  former,  court  agent  and  finance  counselor  to 
the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax  in  the  territories  oT 
Brunswick-LUneburg  (April  23,  1803).  During  a 
number  of  years  Wolff  B  re  i  den  bach  strove  in  the 
same  cause,  and  effected  more  far-reaching  results. 
Brcidcabach  was  born  in  a  villag-e  of  that  name  near 
Cassel,  1751,  and  died  at  Offenbach  1829.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  culture,  noble  ideals,  and  so  modest 
that  his  name  has  almost  been  forgotten  in  spite  of 
all  the  sacrifices  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Jews.  He  did  not,  like  Jacobson,  make  provisions 
to  have  his  name  spread  far  and  wide. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  annoyances,  and  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  inflicted  on  Jewish  travelers  in 
places  where  the  tax  was  imposed,  which  came 
daily  under  the  notice  of  Breidenbach  in  his  business 
journeys,  he  determined  at  least  to  have  the  poll-tax 
remitted,  and  applied  himself  with  all  his  energy  to 
this  task.  Quietly  he  strove  to  have  the  chain 
loosened,  where  it  weighed  most  heavily.  He  per- 
ceived that  large  sums  of  money  would  be  required 
to  provide  presents  for  the  police  magistrates  and 
the  city  clergy  under  the  pretense  of  giving  alms  to 
the  poor,  and  also  "  to  erect  beautiful  monuments 
in  honor  of  magnanimous  princes"  who  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  to  leave  the 
Jews  imtaxed  and  imoppressed.  Me  was  not  able  to 
meet  this  enormous  expense  out  of  his  own  means. 
He  therefore  issued  a  summons  to  German  and 
foreijrn  Jews  (September,  1803),  asking  them  to 
subscribe  to  a  fund,  from  which  the  cost  of  abolish- 
ing the  poll-tax  might  be  defrayed.  It  was  well 
known  at  the  time  who  circulated  this  appeal,  but 
out  of  modesty,  Breidenbach  did  not  append  his 
name.  By  these  means,  and  through  negotiations 
with  die  minor  Gennan  princes  at  theDietin  Ratia- 
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boilf  carried  on  with  the  friendly  help  of  the  imperial 
diancellor,  Dalberg»  and  finaUv  by  the  recommenda* 
tiona  of  the  princes  themswes,  who  learned  to 
esteem  him,  Breidenbach  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
right  of  free  passage  for  the  Jewi  throughout  the 
Rhineland  and  Bavaiia.  £ven  the  narrow-minded, 
Jew-hating,  most  noble  council  of  Frankfort  was 
moved  by  Breidenbach's  petition  to  abolish  die 
poll-tax  exacted  at  the  gates  and  bridges* 

The  petition  of  jdie  Jews  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Empre  for  civil  privileges,  however  restricted, 
the  feelmg  displayed  by  several  princes  in  &vor  of 
removing  theur  bonds,  and  other  signs,  made  the 
Jew-haters  of  Germany  suspect  that  the  old  con- 
dition of  imperial  serfdom  would  soon  vanish.  They 
were  terror-struck;  they  could  not  conceive  the 
idea  diat  the  down-trodcien  Jews  should  be  raised 
from  their  abasement  in  Germany.  This  punfiil 
idea  induced  a  host  of  authors,  most  of  them  jurists, 
as  if  b^  mutual  agreement,  to  employ  all  their  efibrts 
in  vanous  parts  of  Germany  in  opposing  the  ddiv- 
erance  of  the  Jews  from  slavery.  Among  these 
men  were  Paalzow,  Grattcnauer,  Buchholz,  and  many 
anonymous  writers,  who  persisted  in  their  hostility 
for  several  years  (1805- 1805).  They  displayed 
hatred  to  the  Jews,  so  malignant  that  it  savored  of 
the  days  of  the  Black  Death,  of  Capistrano,  Pfeffer- 
korn,  and  the  Dominicans.  They  produced  a  a  ard« 
ficial  log",  to  prevent  the  spread  of  rays  ot  enhofhten- 
ment.  In  former  days  it  had  been  the  servants  of 
the  church  who  had  branded  the  Jews  with  dishonor. 
Now  the  priests  of  justice  assumed  this  part,  and  by 
perversion  of  justice  sought  to  keep  the  Jews  in 
servitude,  for  which  course  Fichte  had  prepared  the 
way.  As  soon  as  the  petition  of  the  Jews  reached 
the  representatives  of  the  Empire  in  Ratisbon,  a 
jurist  of  South  Germany  opposed  it,  urging  that  a 
thousand  reasons  existed  why  Jews  were  unworthy 
of  becoming  dtizeos  of  the  Hmpire  aad  the  pro* 
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vinces.  The  greater  number  and  the  most  obstinate 

of  the  representatives  of  this  Jew-baiting  movement 
had  their  seat  in  Berlin,  the  city  of  enlightenment 
and  of  the  Christianity  taught  by  Schleiermacher* 
The  character,  teachings,  and  hbtory  of  the  Jews, 
even  their  prophets  and  patriarchs,  in  fact,  every- 
thing Jewish,  was  attacked  by  these  cowardly  writers, 
most  of  whom  wrote  anonymously,  and  was  made 
the  subject  of  foulest  abuse  and  vituperation. 

The  leaders  of  Beriin  Judaism  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  oppose  these  sjrstemattc  onslaughts.  David 
FriedULnder  remained  silent.  Ben-David  resolved 
to  write  an  answer,  but  wisely  abstained.  The 
parts  were  now  changed.  In  the  days  of  Mendels- 
sohn,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  German 
Jews  had  acted  as  guardians  to  the  French  Jews 
whenever  the  latter  had  any  grievances  to  redress. 
Now  freedom  had  made  the  Frendi  Jews  so  power- 
ful and  confident  that  they  repulsed  every  attack 
upon  themsdves  and  their  belief  with  courage  and 
skill.  The  Berlin  Jews,  who  had  always  been  ready 
enough  to  boast  of  their  courage,  at  the  first  hostile 
attack  found  themselves  helpless  as  babes.  In  their 
perplexity  they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  police,  who 
issued  an  order  that  no  pamphlet  either  for  or 
against  the  Jews  should  be  published.  This  step 
was  regarded  by  their  antagonists  as  a  sign  of 
cowardice  or  a  confession  of  powerlessness.  A  new 
abusive  tract,  entitled  "Can  the  Jews  remain  in  their 
present  condition  without  harm  to  the  state?"  gave 
additional  weight  to  the  accusations  against  them. 

*'  What  were  a  number  of  the  most  wealthy  Jews  or  their  fathers 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ?  Hawkers,  who  crawled  about  the  streets 
In  ragged  ctothes,  annoying  the  passers-by  with  their  faaportanity  to 

buy  some  yards  of  Potsdam  hair  riband  ;  or  rustics,  who,  under  the 
preteztof  trading,  stole  into  Christian  dwdiings,  and  often  did  damage 
to  their  owners." 

This  writer  proposed  to  render  the  Jews  harmless 
by  means  more  revolting  than  those  employed  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 
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"  Not  only  must  the  Jews  t^aia  be  enclosed  in  a  Ghetto,  and  be 
placed  under  continviil  poltre  supervision  ;  not  only  should  they  bc 
compelled  to  wear  a  patch  oi  noticeable  color  upon  their  coat  skev^ 
but  in  order  to  prevent  their  increuc^  the  seooiMl  ntle  child  of  each 
Jew  ihoold  be  castrated." 

Protestant  theology  and  German  philosophy  pro- 
posed regulations  against  the  Jews  unrivaled  by  the 
canonical  decrees  of  Popes  Innocent  III  and  Paul  IV . 

In  Breslau  appeared  similar  libels  which  intiamed 
the  haired  oi  the  populace  ai^ainst  thr.  Jews.  Even 
the  weli-ineaiilag  writings  composed  in  tlieir  defense 
by  Christians,  such  as  Kosmann  and  Ramson — "A 
Word  to  the  Impartial" — admitted  the  low  charac- 
ter of  the  Jews,  and  seemed  to  imply  ihat  in  every 
way  it  would  be  better  for  Christians  if  there  were 
no  Jews  among  them;  but  seeing  that  the  evil  ex- 
isted, it  must  De  endured.  The  honor  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  partly  redeemed  by  a  man  who  belonged 
to  the  olden  time,  Freiherr  von  Diebitsch,  once  a 
major  in  the  Russian  service,  to  whom  love  of  man- 
kind was  no  empty  phrase.  He  warmly  defended 
the  Jews  against  the  venomous  attacks  of  ( xratten- 
auer  and  his  malicious  allies  (1803  and  i^'^o^j^and 
thereby  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  bribed.  In  view  of  the  general  prejudice 
against  the  Jewish  race,  he  was  prepared  to  see 
himself  *' caricatured,  and  represented  as  riding 
upon  a  sow  or  an  ass."  His  kindly  but  pedantic 
pamphl(  ts  in  d(  fcnse  of  the  Jews  were  not  sutticient 
to  close  the  mouths  of  their  opponents. 

Equally  inadequate  and  fruitless  were  the  at- 
temjjts  at  vindication  made  by  Jewish  writers  out- 
side of  Berlin,  who  found  it  necessary  to  lift  their 
voice  in  (Opposition  to  the  general  outcry  against 
tiieir  people. 

Two  fews,  one  from  Konigsberg,  the  other  from 
Hamburg,  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan.  Both  recog- 
nized that  the  Jew  hatred  of  the  Germans  could  not 
be  refuted  by  solid  and  weighty  arguments,  but 
might  be  silenced  by  ridicule.   Th^  were  the  fore- 
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runners  of  Borne  and  Heine,  one  being  an  unknown 
physician,  the  other  writing  anonymously  (Lefrank). 
The  former,  in  a  satirical  pamphlet  written  under 
the  name  of  Dominicus  Haman  Epiphanes,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  unless  all  Jews  were 
speedily  massacred,  and  all  Jewesses  sold  as  slaves, 
the  world,  Christianity,  and  all  states,  must  neces- 
sarily perish.  INIankind  would  benefit  enormously 
by  the  sale  of  the  Jews:  all  in^morality  would 
thereby  at  once  diminish,  and  the  immortal  Gratten- 
auer,  who  had  originated  the  glorious  idea  and 
had  disseminated  his  noble  abhorrence  of  the  Jews, 
would  everywhere  be  acknowledged  a  benefactor  of 
mankind,  and  be  deservedly  commemorated  by 
temples  and  monuments. 

The  other  satirist,  Lefrank,  called  his  work 
"Bellerophon,"  (or  the  defeated  Grattenauer).  He 
wished  to  kill  the  chimerical  monster  "  Jew  Hatred  " 
in  Grattenauer  by  mounting  P^;asus.  He  addressed 
the  Jew-baiter  with  the  soomful  ''thotk" 

•'Thou  who  hast  grafted  with  so  miich  success  jurisprudence  upon 

theology,  thou  who  didst  lick  salt  in  Ilalle— not  indet-d  Attic  salt — • 
thou  who  hast  studied  ignorance  and  stupidity  under  the  preat 
SenUer,  if  thou  art  so  proud  of  thy  Christianity,  that  with  coniompt 
tbott  dost  look  down  upon  Jews,  then  pray  let  me  ask  thee  why  ihv 
prisons  are  crammed  with  criminals  condemned  upon  charges  of  hig^h 
treason,  murder,  poisoning,  robbery,  and  adultery?  First  remove 
from  thv  midst  the  scaffold,  the  gallows,  the  rack,  the  scourge,  and 
all  theghastly  instruments  of  torture  and  death,  not  one  of  which  was 
invented  by  Jews.  Divest  thyself  of  the  demon,  and  then  wilt  thou 
pity  a  people  condemned  to  engage  in  traffic  against  its  wiii,  and 
accosea  because  it  lu -s  traffic.  Deceit  is  said  to  be  a  widespread 
vice  among  Jews.    Thy  Christian  tailor  robs  thee,  thy  bootmaker 

fives  thee  bad  leather,  thy  grocer  false  measure  and  we^ot,  thy  baker 
espite  prosperous  liarvests  undersiied  loaves.  Thy  wfaie  is  adul> 
terated,  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  combine  to  cheat  thee. 
Thou  thyself— ill  theinnocence  of  thy  heart— offerest  for  sale  wretched 
lies  and  spiielui  malice  written  upon  blotting-paper,  for  six  farthings, 
wliich  areaot  ¥rorth  six  pins,  and  thou  darest  assert  that  fraud  is 
peculiar  to  Jews.  See  wnether  among  all  the  bankruptcies  now 
occurring  in  London  and  Paris  there  is  a  single  Jewish  iailure." 
<*Thou  cbst  foolishlv  repeat  the  silly  prattle  of  the  great  Fichte.  when 
thou  dost  remark  that  the  Jews  constitute  a  state  within  the  state. 
Thou  canst  not  forgive  the  Jews  the  crime  of  speaking  correct 
German,  of  dressing  more  respectably,  and  often  judging  more 
justly  than  thoti.  TlMy  no  longer  wear  beards»  whwh  tnou  canit 
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poQ ;  they  no  longer  speak  gibberi&h,  which  thou  mightest  mimic. 
.  .  •  .  The  Jew  for  over  twenty  years  has  striven  to  approndi 

the  Christian,  but  how  has  he  been  received  ?  How  many  altera- 
tions has  he  made  in  his  canonical  laws  to  be  able  to  join  you ; 
but  from  pure  humanity  ye  turn  vour  backs  upoQ  him.  ....  Yet 
thy  pamphlet  appears  to  me  to  oe  a  good  omen.  The  average  man 
believes  that  winter  can  be  parted  from  summer  only  by  terrible 
thuader  and  bail-siorms.  Thus  is  it  with  thee.  Persecution » fanati- 
ctem.  and  soperstitioa  are  at  their  last  gasp,  and  by  mighty  raging 
make  their  final  effort  thrDii|;h  thee»  K<bre  their  spirit  Dac<mi«» 
entirely  (luenched." 

The  self-confidence  manifested  by  Lefrank  was 
the  surest  sign  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Jews. 

Under  existing  conditions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  were  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  their 
own  power,  the  hope  of  emancipation  was  deceptive. 
In  Protestant  as  well  as  in  Catholic  countries,  in 
Prussia  as  well  as  in  Austria,  the  people  were  even 
more  blindly  opposed  to  them  than  their  princes. 
That  an  Austrian  voice  might  not  be  wanting  in  the 
chonis  of  Jew-baiters,  a  German-Austrian  ofificial, 
named  Joseph  Rohrer  (1804),  wrote  against  the 
"Jew  people."  He  drew  a  dreadful  picture,  espec- 
ially of  the  Jews  of  Galicia»  without  hinting  that  the 
Galician  peasants  were  in  a  still  lower  state»and 
that  the  nobility  was  more  degenerate  than  either 
class.  Paalzow,  Grattenauer,  Buchholz,  Rohrer,  and 
their  allies  succeeded  in  their  design.  The  idea  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  could  not 
yet  be  entertained.  With  all  his  seal»  Breidenbach 
could  not  effect  the  abolition  of  the  cs^tation-tax  in 
all  places.  It  still  remained  in  force,  a  sad  reminder 
and  disgrace,  in  certain  German  provinces.  Cannon 
had  to  be  brought  into  the  field  to  destroy  these 
putrefying,  deeply  implanted  prejudices. 

A  ray  otlight  from  the  sun  of^freedonashining  on 
the  Jews  of  iM-amce'pefretrated^  even_jo  R  u ssia. 
TheJlcart  of  Emperor  Alexander.  I  was  filled  with 
mercy-t03aS?ds  the  inimberless  Jews  dwelligg  in  hia 
VingQA'"-  -m;lH[iIagpomted  a  commissioiijip^consider 
a  proposal  for  un'ofSvini^  "Aetr  condition.   But  a 
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Russian  commissioii  takes  time  over  its  work»  and 
after  two  years'  carefiil  consideration  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Chnstians,  and  o{  the  most  effectual  way  of 
benefiting  the  braelites,  an  ukase  was  at  leneth 
published  in  1804.  By  dds  law»  farmers,  manunc- 
turers,  artisans,  those  who  had  acquired  a  university 
education,  or  who  had  visited  the  upper  or  lower 
schools,  were  exempt  from  the  exceptional  laws 
against  Jews.  To  wean  them  from  using  the  jargon, 
special  privileges  were  granted  to  those  who  would 
learn  one  of  three  languages — Russian,  Polish,  or 
German.  The  culture  of  the  Jews  within  his  king- 
dom was  desired  by  Alexander,  who  hoped  that 
another  Mendelssohn  would  spring  from  their 
midst.  Attendance  at  schools  was  not  enforced  ;  it 
therefore  depended  on  the  Jewish  community  to 
support  boys*  schools  (Chedarim)  as  best  they  could. 
Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  amongst  the  millions  of 
serfs  in  Russia,  not  one  of  whom  was  permitted  to 
visit  a  school. 

A  limitation  was,  however,  introduced  at  that 
time  which  nullified  all  privileges  in  favor  of  the 
Jews.  Those  who  dwelt  m  thecountry  were  ordered 
to  depart  within  a  short  space  of  time  and  crowd 
together  in  the  cities.  Cruel  subtlety  dictated  this 
order.  The  Polish  landowners,  who  from  indolence 
had  given  over  the  care  of  their  breweries  and  the 
sale  of  produce  to  industrious  and  trustworthy 
Jewish  managers  and  farmers,  were  ruined  by  the 
removal  of  the  Jews  from  the  villages,  and  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  revolt.  This  Taw  could  not 
be  carried  out  for  the  time  being,  but  remained  in 
existence  as  a  dead  letter,  until  later  days.  The 
worst  rc^sult  was  that  the  Jews  were  tn^ated  as 
strangers,  although  tiiey  had  been  more  than  half 
a  century  in  the  Polish  provinces.  Naturally  tliey 
did  not  advance  in  culture,  being  hindered  and  per- 
secuted by  Rabbinism,  and  even  more  so  by  Neo- 
Chassidism. 
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THE  JEWISH-FRENCJt  SYNHKDRION  AUD  THE  JEWISH 

CONSlSTORlivS. 

Jew-Hatred  in  Strasburf — ^Bonald's  Accusations — Plots  against 
French  Jews — Furtado — David  Sinzheim — Assembly  of  Nota- 
Wn— Italian  Deputies— The  Twelve  Questions — Debate  on  Mixed 
Marriages—The  Paris  Synhe  Irion— Its  Constitution— Napoleon  s 
Enactments  —  Israel  Jacobson  —  Consi&iory  of  Westfihalia^ 
Emandpttloii  in  Germany^In  the  Haaae-Towii^Reatrietioas 
lD8«iOB]r. 

1806— 1813  CE, 

SiNCB  the  days  of  the  Romans,  the  world  had  not 
witnessed  sudi  sudden  changes  and  catastrophes 
as  in  the  beginninfi^  of  this  centiuyt  when  a  new 
Empire  was  founded  with  the  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  universal  monarchy.  All  the  powers  bent  even 
lower  before  Napoleon»  Emperor  of  the  French, 
than  before  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte.  The  pope, 
who  in  his  heart  cursed  him  and  the  whole  new 
order,  did  not  hesitate  to  anoint  him  successor  to 
Charlemagne.  The  German  princes  were  the  first 
to  recognize  cringinp  ly  this  innovation,  the  elevation 
of  an  upstart  over  ^emselves.  As  if  Napoleon  by 
contact  with  the  Germans  during  his  wars  against 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  become  infected  with  their 
Jew-hatred,  his  feelings  with  reference  to  them  from 
that  time  underwent  a  change.  Ahhough  he  had 
before  shown  admiration  for  the  venerable  antiquity 
and  ^ij^antic  strii^-cj-les  of  the  Jewish  race,  he  now 
displayed  a  [)()siti\  dislike  to  them.  His  unfavor- 
,able  attitude  towards  the  Jews  was  used  by  the 
Germans  in  Alsace  to  induce  him  to  deprive  the 
.  French  Jews  oi  their  privilec^es  and  reduce  them  to 
their  former  state  of  abasement. 

The  storms  of  the  Revolution  had  put  an  end  to 
the  old  accusations  against  the  Jews  of  Alsace. 
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Jewish  creditorSt  usurers.  Christian  debtors  were 
alike  impoverished  hy  the  Reign  of  Terror;  the 
olden  times  were  swept  away.  When  quiet  was 
restored,  many  Jews,  who  through  their  energy  had 
acquired  some  property  again,  went  back  to  their 


commence  to  learn  handicrafts  and  agriculture  could 
not  be  expected  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Even 
young  men  found  it  difficult,  as  bigoted  Christian 
employers  in  the  German-speaking  provinces  did 
not  care  to  take  Jewish  apprentices.  A  numerous 
class  of  the  populace  of  Alsace  offered  well-to-do 

f'ews  a  source  of  income.  The  peasants  and  day- 
aborcrs,  before  the  Revolution  serfs,  had  been 
libera L ed  throLicfh  it,  but  possessed  no  means  where- 
with to  purchase  land  and  commence  work.  Their 
cattle  and  even  their  implements  of  agriculture  were 
lost  during  the  stormy  years ;  and  many  of  them 
had  fled  to  escape  military  service.  These  peasants, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  had  addressed  themselves 
to  Jews  for  advances  of  money,  to  obtain  small 
parcels  of  the  national  land  for  cultivation. 

The  Jewish  men  of  substance  had  responded,  and 
probably  demanded  high  rates  of  interest.  The 
peasants,  however,  were  not  the  losers,  for,  although 
originally  destitute  of  means,  they  had  jrreatly 
improved  their  condition.  In  a  few  years  their  pos- 
sessions in  landed  property  amounted  to  60  million 
francs,  the  sixth  part  of  which  they  owed  to  Jews, 
it  was,  indeed,  hard  for  tlie  peasants  of  Alsace  to 
obtain  ready  money  to  discharge  dclns  to  their 
Jewish  creditors,  especially  as  the  wars  of  Bonaparte 
called  them  away  from  the  plough  to  bear  arms,  and 
many  lawsuits  ensued  against  the  debtors.  The 
Strasburg  Trade  Court  of  Justice  alone,  during  the 
years  1802-4,  had  to  decide  upon  summonses  for 
debt  between  Jewish  creditors  and  Christian  debtors 
amounting  to  800,000  francs.  'I  fie  defaulting  peas- 
ants were  sentenced  to  hand  over  their  helds  and 
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nneyarda  to  tbe  JewUi  creAtoiB,  some  of  ivbom 
may  have  acted  harshly  m  these  matters. 
These  drcumstances  were  made  use  of  by  the 

{ew-haters.  They  generalised  the  misdeeds  of  the 
cws,  exaggerated  the  sufferings  of  the  Christiao 
debtors  forced  to  pay,  and  stamped  the  Jews  as 
usurers  and  bloodsuckers,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
French  Jews  living  intheirprovinces  of  their  recently- 
acqmred  equalization,  or  if  possiUe  to  prepare  some 
worse  &te  for  diem.  As  at  all  times,  tiie  citizens  of 
the  German  town  of  Strasburg  took  die  most  prom- 
ment  part  in  this  movement  against  the  Jews.  They 
had  made  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  Jews  out  of 
their  city  and  to  persecute  them  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  With  nerce  rage  they  beheld  the  number 
of  Jewish  immigrants  increase.  There  were  no 
Jewish  usurers  in  their  midst ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  wealthy,  highly  respected,  and  educated  jews, 
such  as  tlie  families  of  Ccrf-Berr,  Ratisbonne,  and 
Picard,  most  of  whom  lived  from  their  estates. 
Nevertheless  the  people  of  Strasburg  raised  the 
loudest  clamors  against  the  Jews,  as  if  the  latter 
were  the  cause  of  their  impoverishment.  The  pre- 
fect of  Strasburg,  a  German,  aided  and  abetted  the 
merchants.  When  Napoleon  staged  in  Strasburg 
(January,  1806),  after  the  campaign  of  a  hundred 
days  against  Austria,  he  was  besieged  by  the  pre- 
fect and  a  deputation  of  the  people  of  Alsace  with 
complaints  showing  how  harmful  to  the  state  were 
the  Jews  ;  how  like  a  crowd  of  ravens  they  ruined 
the  Christian  populace,  so  that  whole  villages  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Jewish  usurers,  how  half  the 
estates  of  Alsace  were  mortgaged  to  Jewish  creditors, 
and  other  malicious  charges.  Napoleon  thereupon 
called  to  mind  that  during  his  campaign  some  Jews 
near  Ulm  had  bought  stolen  articles  from  the 
soldiers,  which  had  greatly  displeased  him.  The 
Jew-haters  suggested  that  these  may  have  been 
Strasburg  Jews»  who  followed  ta  the  track  of  the 
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army  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  by  means  of  the 
booty ;  and  that  all  Jews  were  usurers,  hawkers,  and 
ragmen.  To  incite  the  emperor  still  more  to  acts 
of  hostility,  die  following  grave  statement  was 
added — ^diat,  in  the  whole  of  Alsace,  indeed,  in  all 
the  (German)  D«>artments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  the  people  were  so  embittered  against  the 
Jews  that  a  general  massacre,  scenes  sudi  as  were 
witnessed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  might  ensue.  In 
tapnxims  the  question  of  slaughtering  the  Jews 
was  often  discussed.  His  mind  filled  with  such  evil 
impressions,  Napoleon  left  Strasburg,  promising 
fedress  of  these  grievances.  That  this  impression 
might  not  fade  away,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
besieged  the  minister  of  justice  with  loud  complaints 
about  the  baseness  and  hurtfulness  of  the  Jews. 
Judges,  prefects,  all  German-speaking"  officials  vied 
with  each  other  in  attempts  to  deprive  the  Jews  of 
their  civil  rights.  The  minister  of  justice,  carried 
away  by  the  complaints,  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
putting  an  exceptional  law  into  force  against  the 
Jews  of  France,  forbidding  them  for  a  time  to  do  any 
business  in  mortgages. 

Mingled  with  this  Jew-hatred,  which  arose  from 
the  petty  jealousy  of  guild  members,  and  from  fear 
of  excessive  competition,  were  the  bigoted  and 
gloomy  views  of  the  reactionary  party,  who  com- 
menced to  spin  their  network  of  schemes  in  order 
to  suppress  mental  freedom,  the  mother,  so  to  speak, 
of  political  liberty.  One  of  the  chief  representatives 
of  this  party,  hostile  to  liberty,  and  skilled  in  intrigues, 
•was  Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise  Bonald,  a  man 
of  kindred  spirit  to  Gentz,  Adam  Muller,  and  others 
of  like  caliber,  who,  together  with  the  romanticist 
Chateaubriand,  and  Fontanes,  a  past-master  of 
flatter}',  brought  about  the  most  terrible  religious 
and  political  reaction.  Bonald,  who,  after  short- 
lived enthusiasm  for  liberty,  unfurled  the  flag  of  the 
Bourbon  Legitimists,  and  glorihed  it  with  mvstical- 
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Catholic  inanities,  beheld  in  the  Hberation  of  the 
Jews  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
employed  means  to  undermine  their  equahzation  in 
France.  He  wished  to  lower  them  to  the  level  of 
such  despicable  beings  as  the  Church  required  for 
its  purposes.  In  a  paper  which  he  issued  conjointly 
with  Chateaubriand  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  Ultramontane  power,  he  attacked  the  Jews  with 
sophistical  eloquence.  He  envied  the  Germans 
because,  more  reasonable  and  prudent  than  the 
French,  they  had  remitted  only  the  capitation*tax,  and 
and  had  otherwise  kept  the  Jews  in  subjection*  He 
blamed  the  National  Assembly  for  having  conceded 
all  rights  without  considering  that  when  the  French 
Jews  were  released  from  the  yoke,  they  might  easily 
act  in  concert  with  their  co-religionists  in  other 
countries  to  secure  all  influence  and  all  wealth  to 
themselves  and  enslave  the  Christians.  Bonald 
aeain  gave  utterance  to  that  venomous  slander 
vmich  a  venal,  unscrupulous  Alsatian  had  circulated 
in  a  pamphlet  before  the  Revolution.  His  recurring 
statements  were  that  the  Jews  were  ever  in  conflict 
with  morality,  that  they  formed  a  state  within  a 
state,  and  that  most  of  them  were  vampires  and 
petty  traders,  among  whom  the  high-minaed  disap- 
peared Bonald  concluded  his  list  of  charges  with 
an  opinion  yAddi  stigmatized  the  French  nation 
as  much  as  the  Jews.  ''If  the  latter  are  ever 
permitted  to  enjoy  independence  and  frame  laws, 
then  a  Jewish  Synhedrion  would  not  establish  more 
nonsensical  or  unworthy  laws  than  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  philosophers  has  estaUished," 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  future  of 
the  Jews  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  as  well  as 
orthodox  Christians  induded  Jew-hatred  in  their 
programme,  because  this  impeded  friends  of  liberty 
to  ci&fend  the  cause  of  the  Jews  in  part  as  their  own. 
But  for  the  moment,  Bonaid's  Jew-4iating  attempts 
greatly  harmed  them.   They  were  approved  by 
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those  who  strove  to  retard  the  advancin|r  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  in  a  roundabout  way  were  dinned  into 
the  ear  of  Napoleon.  The  French  Jews  had  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  agitation,  they  imagined 
that  it  concerned  only  the  Jewish  usurers  in  Akace, 
and  diat  it  did  not  affect  the  honor,  position,  and 
exbtence  of  all,  and  therefore  they  did  not  suf- 
ficiently oppose  It. 

Matters  now  assumed  a  serious  complexion. 
Napoleon  laid  the  Jewidi  quesdon  for  discussion 
faefttfe  Us  council,  which  entrusted  it  to  a  young 
member,  a  Count  M0I6,  known  in  later  Fren(£ 
history  as  the  prototype  of  ambiguity.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  aU  the  elder  and  more  influential  members 
of  the  council,  M0I6,  whose  great-grandmother  was 
a  Jewess,  presented  a  report  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Jews,  suggesting  that  all  French  Jews  be  placed 
under  exceptional  laws,  whidi  meant  that  their 
leg^ally  acknoiriedged  and  practically  realized  equal- 
it^Ja  to  be  taktn  from  them.  His  report  was 
received  with  deserved  derision  by  the  oldest 
members  of  the  council,  who  were  so  imbued  with 
the  principle  of  absolute  equality  sanctified  by  the 
Revolution,  that  they  could  not  conceive  that  a 
creditor  suing  for  payment  from  his  debtor  could 
have  a  right  to  inquire  into  his  religious  belief. 
They  suspected  that  M0I6  was  in  league  with  the 
reactionary  politicians  Fontanes  and  Bonald,  who 
were  anxious  to  offer  up  the  Jews  as  the  first  sacri- 
fice to  their  retrograde  policy.  M0I6,  however, 
appears  to  have  sought  to  curry  favor  with  the 
emperor,  who,  as  he  knew,  was  not  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  Jews.  Although  all  the  councilors 
were  in  favor  of  their  unabridged  civil  rights,  the 
Jewish  question  was  to  be  brought  up  at  the  regular 
session  of  the  state  council  under  the  presidency  of 
Napoleon  (April  30,  1806),  who  attached  great 
importance  to  the  matter. 

it  was  a  fateful  moment  when  these  questions, 
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settled  long  ago.  again  came  up  for  discussion. 
The  weal  and  woe  not  alone  of  the  French  and 
Italian  Jews,  but  of  those  in  all  Europe,  depended 
upon  the  issue  of  this  consultation.  For  if  the 
equalization  of  the  Jews  of  the  former  countries  was 
in  any  way  threatened*  those  of  other  countries 
would  be  doomed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  d^irada- 
tion  and  oppression  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
sitting  was  stormy.  It  happened  unfortunately  that 
a  recently  elected  state  councilor  named  Beugnot, 
who  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  had  spoken 
with  great  spirit  and  address  in  lavor  of  the  Jews, 
wished  to  display  his  eloquence  before  the  emperor. 
He  Uierefore  niade  use  of  the  following  unlucky 
phrase:  '*To  deprive  the  Jews  of  their  foil  dvO 
rights  were  like  a  battle  lost  on  the  field  of  justice." 
Napoleon  was  annoyed.  Both  the  tone  and  matter 
of  Beuenot's  speedi  sorely  displeased  him.  It 
vexed  him  that  his  prejudices  against  the  Jews 
should  be  regarded  as  unfounded.  Beugnot  aroused 
lus  passion,  ne  spoke  s^inst  theorists  and  pro* 
pounders  of  principles,  and  allowed  his  anger  to 
outrun  his  discretion.  He  spoke  of  the  Jews  as 
Fichte  had  done,  saying  that  Aiey  constituted  a 
state  within  a  state,  being  die  feudal  nobles  of  the 
time ;  that  they  could  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  Catholics  and  Protestants,  because, 
besides  not  being  citixens  of  the  country,  they  were 
a  dangerous  element.  The  keys  of  France,  Alsace 
and  Strasburg,  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  nation  of  spies.  It  would  be  prudent 
to  suffer  only  50,000  Jews  in  the  districts  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  to  scatter  the  remainder 
throughout  France,  and  prohibit  them  from  engag- 
ing in  trade,  because  ihcy  corrupted  it  by  usury. 
He  made  other  accusations  which  he  had  learn: 
from  the  Jew-haters.  In  spite  of  this  speech,  two 
councilors  of  importance,  Regnauk  and  Segur, 
ventured  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  or  of  justice. 
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They  pointed  out  that  the  Jews  in  Bordeaux* 
Marseilles,  and  the  Italian  cities  belonging  to  France, 
like  those  in  Holland,  were  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  that  the  offenses  charged  against  the 

tews  of  Alsace  should  not  be  imputed  to  ludabniy 
»ut  rather  to  their  unhappy  condition.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  mollifying  Napoleon's  wrath  for  the 
moment,  and  a  second  session  decided  the  matter. 

Meantime  some  influential  persons  succeeded  in 
impressing  Nafxyleon  with  a  oetter  opinion  of  the 
Jews.   They  called  to  his  attention  how  quickly 
they  had  become  proficient  in  the  arts  and  saences» 
in  agriculture  and  nandicrafts*  Persons  were  pointed 
out  to  him  who  had  been  decorated  widi  the  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  or  who  had  received  pen-? 
sions  for  courage  in  war,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
slander  to  call  all  Jews  usurers  and  hawkers.  At 
the  second  sitting  oi  the  state  council  (May  7,  1 806) 
Napoleon  spoke  in  a  milder  tone  of  the  Jews.  He 
rejected  the  proposal  made  to  him  to  expel  Jewish 
peddlers,  and  endow  the  tribunals  of  justice  irith 
unlimited  authority  over  usurers.   He  desired  to  do 
nothing  that  might  be  disapproved  by  posterity,  or 
darken  his  fame.   Nevertheless,  he  could  not  free 
himself  from  the  prejudice  that  the  Jewish  people, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  even  from  the  days  of 
Moses,  had  been  usurers  and  extortioners.    He  was, 
however,  determined  not  to  permit  any  persecution 
or  neglect  of  the  Jews.    He  then  conceived  the  >  < 
happy  thought— or  it  may  have  been  suggested  to  \  \ 
him — to  bring  together  a  number  of  Jews  from  var-  I 
ious  provinces,  who  were  to  tell  him  whether  Judaism  j 
demanded  of  its  adherents  hatred  and  oppression  ( 
of  Christians.     The  Jews  themselves,  through  the  /  / 
medium  of  their  representatives,  were  to  decide  I  J 
their  fate. 

The  decree  which  announced  this  resolution  (May 
30,  1806)  was  couched  in  harsh  terms.  Napoicon 
iumself,  i(  appears,  gave  it  the  last  touches  whilst  in 
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an  an^iy  inoo<f .  The  first  part  of  the  decree  ran 
as  foil  lows:  "The  daims  of  Jewish  creditors  in 
certain  provinces  may  not  be  collected  within  the 
space  of  a  year.*'  The  second  part  ordered  the 
assembly  of  Jewish  notables.  The  reason  for  their 
meeting  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Bonalds.  Cer- 
tain Jews  in  the  northern  districts  having  by  usury 
brought  misery  upon  many  peasants,  tfie  emperor 
had  deprived  them  of  dvu  equdity.  But  he  had 
also  considered  it  necessary  to  awaken  in  all  who 
professed  the  Jewish  religion  in  France  a  feding  of 
civic  morality,  which,  owing  to  their  debasement.  Dad 
become  almost  extinct  amongst  them.  For  tiiis 
puipose  Jewish  notables  were  to  emress  their 
wishes  and  suggest  means  whereby  skilled  work 
and  uselul  occupations  would  become  generalamong 

Jews.    Thus,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  portion  of  the 
ews  of  France  were  deprived  of  their  rights  of 
lequality.    But  balm  might  be  expected  from  the 
AssemUy  of  Notables  for  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
iNapoleon.    The  prefects  were  required  to  select 
/prominent  persons  fix>m  among  the  rabbis  and  the 
/  laity,  who,  on  a  fixed  day,  should  present  themselves 
I**  in  Ae  good  city  of  Paris."   Not  only  the  congre- 
^  gations  of  the  old  French  provinces,  but  also  those 
I  in  the  new  ones,  in  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of 
!  the  Rhine,  were  to  be  represented  by  deputies. 
i  The  Italian  Jews,  who  applied  for  permission  to  take 
.  part  in  this  m renting,  were  likewise  admitted. 

Althoui^h  the  notables  were  somewhat  arbitrarily 
f  chosen  by  the  magistrates,  on  the  whole  their  selec- 
tions were  fortunate.     Among  the  hundred  and 
more  notables  of  French,  German,  and  Italian 
speech,  the  majority  were  fully  aware  of  the  magni- 
j  tude  and  importance  of  their  task.     They  had  to 
jdck  nd  Judaism  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe — a 
I  difficult  but  grateful  task.    Among  them  were  men 
*\vh<  i  liad  already  gained  fame,  such  as  Berr  Isaac 
Berr,  his  promising  son,  Michatii  Berr  (who  had 
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issued  the  summons  to  princes  and  nations,  to 
release  the  Jews  from  bondage),  and  Abraham  Fur* 
tado,  the  partisan  of  the^  Gurondists,  who  had  suf- 
fered for  his  political  opinions,  and  was  a  man  of 
noUe  mind  and  great  foresight*  His  descent  is 
interesting.  His  parents  were  Marranos  in  Portu- 
gal, but  in  spite  of  the  fiunily's  outward  adherence 
to  the  Church  during  two  hundred  year8»  his  mother 
had  not  forgotten  her  origin  and  her  attachment  to 
Judaism*  When  the  terrible  earthquake  made 
Lisbon  a  heap  of  ruins,  Furtado's  parents  were 
overwhelmed  by  their  fiUling  house — ^hia  lather 
killed,  but  his  mother,  who  was  with  child,  entombed 
in  a  living  grave.  She  vowed  that  if  God  would 
save  her  from  this  danger,  she  would,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  openly  embrace  Judaism.  A  fresh  shock 
opened  her  tomb.  She  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
this  place  of  horror,  made  her  way  to  London,  and 
there  publicly  returned  to  Judjusm.  Here  her  son 
Abraham  was  bom,  whom  she  brought  up  as  a  Jew* 
Abraham  Furtado  was  well  acquainted  with  Jewish 
literature;  he  collected  materiaus  for  a  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  jpaid  particular  attention  to  the  Book  of 
Job ;  but  his  Jewish  knowledge  was  mere  dilettante- 
ism,  without  thoroughness.  His  &vorite  study 
was  natural  science*  During  the  Re^utbn,  Fur- 
tado belonral  to  thecommbsion  appointed  to  make 
proposab  K>r  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Fren^  Jews*  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Gurondists,  his  life  was  endan- 
gered and  his  property  confiscated.  By  assiduous 
mdustry  he  had  enabled  himself  to  purchase  an 
estate  in  Bordeaux.  Next  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Berrs,  Furtado  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
assembly ;  he  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  pos- 
sessed great  tact  in  public  affairs. 

A  happy  choice  was  that  of  Rabbi  Joseph 
David  Sinzheim,  of  Strasburg  (born  1 745,  died 
1812).    He  was  a  man  of  almost  patriarchal  char- 
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acter,  of  tfie  deepest  moral  earnestness,  and  of  a 
most  lovable,  gentle  nature.  Well  furnished  with 
means,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  wealthy  Cerf 
Berr,  Sinzheim  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  not  from  any  mercenary  purpose,  but  from 
inclination.  His  acquaintance  with  Talmudical  and 
Rabbinical  literature  was  astounding,  but  he  was 
lacking  in  depth.  His  education  prevented  his 
being  interested  in  other  branches  of  science,  but 
at  least  he  had  no  antipathy  to  them.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  uhich  caused  the  Jews  in  Jew- 
hating  Strasburg  to  suffer  severely,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  for  safety,  and  could  not  return  until 
peace  was  restored.  The  number  of  the  Jews  in 
Strasburg  increased  under  the  Directory  and 
Napoleon.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  con- 
gregation, appointing  Sinzheim  as  their  first  rabbi. 
Thence  he  ^vas  summoned  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
Assembly  of  Notables.  He  was  considered  the 
most  eminent  French  Talmudist,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  orthodox  party.  Besides  Sinzheim* 
only  one  rabbi  was  prominent,  the  Portuguese 
Rabbi  Abraham  Andrade,  from  Saint-Esprit;  the 
majority  of  the  members  were  laymen. 

With  trembling  hearts  about  a  hundred  Jewish 
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know  precisely  what  were  the  emperor's  intentions. 
A  summons  from  the  minister,  addressed  to  each 
member  singly  (July  25,  1806),  enlightened  them  but 
little.  They  leamt  that  in  three  days'  time,  on  a 
Sabbath,  they  were  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a  hall  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  set  apart  for  them.  There  the 
assembly  was  to  organise*  and  they  were  to  answer 
the  questions  which  imperial  oonunissioners  would 
lajr  before  them.  The  purpose  was  to  make  useful 
ctttzens  of  the  Jews,  bnng^  their  religious  belief  into 
agreement  with  their  duties  as  Frenchmen,  refote 
the  chaiges  made  against  thenu  and  remedy  the 
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evils  which  they  had  occasioned.    The  selection  of  ' 
Mol^  as  imperial  commissioner,  together  with  Por- 
talis  and  Pasquier,  who  were  to  treat  officially  with 
the  Assembly,  was  not  calculated  to  quiet  their  fears. 
Mole  had  been  the  first  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  spread  of  the  anti-Jewish  slanders  of  Bonald 
and  others.    On  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly  (July  25),  there  appeared  in  the  official  jour- 
nal, the  "  Moniteur,  "  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  return  from  Babylon  till  that  time. 
The  French  nation  was  thus  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  importance  of  the  questions  now  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Jews  themselves.    In  rapid  sequence  the 
following    circumstances    were  depicted: — The 
independence  and  the  dependence  of  the  Jewish 
people,  their  victories  and  defeats ;  their  persecu- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  protection  they 
found;  their  scattered  condition  and  their  massacres ; 
the  accusations  directed  against  them ;  their  abase- 
ment and  oppression  in  different  countries  inflicted 
by  monarch  after  monarch,  and  by  fluctuating  opin* 
ions  and  policies.   Jewish  history  thus  received,  so 
to  speak,  an  ofiiciad  seal.   That  there  were  many 
errors  and  false  statements  in  this  account  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  At  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
the  Jewish  religion,  or  Judaism,  was  officially 
expounded,  unth  even  greater  display  of  ignorance. 
'Two  points  were  particularly  emphasized,  viz.,  that 
I  the  religious  and  moral  separation  of  the  Jews  from 
I  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  pursuit  of  usury  to  the 
\  injury  of  members  of  other  creeds,  if  not  prescribed, 
I  was  at  any  rate  tolerated  by  the  Jewish  law.  How 
(otherwise  is  the  fact  to  be  explained,"  it  was 
remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  official  document, 
''that  those  J[ews  who  at  the  present  time  extort 
high  rates  of  mterest,  are  most  religious  and  follow 
the  laws  of  the  Talmud  most  faithfully?"  The 
inference  was  to  the  last  degree  false,   '*Do  we 
not  see  that  the  Portuguese  Jews»  wiio  do  not  sully 
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j themselves  with  usury,  are  less  strict  in  their  adher- 
Icnce  to  the  Talmud  ?  Had  the  distinguished  Jews  in 
j  Germany,  such  as  their  famous  Mendelssohn,  great 
I  reverence  for  the  rabbis?  Finally,  are  those  men 
amoni;  us  who  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences 
orthodox  Jews?"  Thus  Talmudical  Judaism  was 
once  again  represented  as  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  the  Jews,  not,  indeed,  in  that 
spirit  of  hatred  which  prevailed  in  Germany  ;  but  it 
was  laid  open  to  attack,  and  that,  too^  before  a  pub- 
lic, so  to  say  a  European,  tribunal. 

V  On  the  same  day  that  the  Jews  formed  the  topic 
of  conversation  in  Paris,  the  deputies  assembled  to 
decide  upoQ  a  question  of  conscience.  The  first  offi- 
cial meeting  was  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  and  the  first 
business  was  the  election  of  a  president  and  of 
secretaries  by  means  of  written  votes.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  representatives  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  Jews  came  together,  and  the 
contrasts  and  variations  developed  during  the  last 
half  century  by  the  changes  in  the  times,  became 
apparent,— -all  shades  were  represented,  from  the  po- 
litician Furtado,  to  the  rabbis  who  had  spent  all  their 
lives  in  schools.  They  were  expected  to  faarmonize. 
At  first  thev  could  not  understand  each  other»  but 
had  to  employ  German  and  Italian  interpreters. 
Was  the  public  activity  of  the  Jewish  d  u  ties  to  com- 
m^U^  with  th*  desecration  oTthe  Sabbath?  Or 
should^ 'ihey  strictly  adhere  to  the  reBgiCWs  prohibi- 
tion,  and  thus  give  a  handle  to  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
who  asserted  that  Judaism  was  ina>mpatible  with 
the  exercise  of  ovil  functions?  Tnese  serious 
questions  occupied  the  minds  of  the  members. 
The  rabbis  and  the  part]^  of  Berr  Isaac  Berr  were  o( 

'  opinion  that  the  first  sitting  should  be  postponed  to 
another  day»  or  at  least  that  no  election  should  take 
place.   The  less  critical  party,  the  politicians,  urged 

I  that  diey  prove  to  the  emperor  that  Judaism  can 

j  subordinate  itself  to  the  law  of  the  land;  and  the 

i  debate  grew  veiy  violent. 
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Thus  the  first  Jewish  Parliament  in  Paris  assem- 
bled on  a  Sabbath,  in  a  room  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  decorated  with  appropriate  emblems. 
The  deputies  attended  in  full  force,  none  were 
absent ;  some  of  them  intentionally  came  in  carriages. 
Some  of  the  stricter  members  again  tried  to  have 
the  first  meeting  postponed,  but  in  vain.  The 
dread  of  Ncii)oleon*s  authority  terrified  those  who 
as  a  rule  paid  scrupulous  regard  to  religious  ordin- 
ances. Under  the  chairmanship  of  Rabbi  Solomon 
Lipmann,  the  oldest  member,  the  election  now  pro- 
ceeded. The  orthodox  had  provided  themselves 
with  ballot  tickets,  but  most  of  the  others  wrote 
them  out  unabashed  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
rabbis,  whilst  a  few  had  theirs  written  for  them. 
Only  two  men  were  qualified  for  the  presidency, 
Berr  Isaac  Berr  and  F'urtado.  The  former  was 
supported  by  the  orthodox  party,  the  latter  by  the 
politicians.  Furtado  obtained  the  majority  of  votes. 
With  parliamentary  tact  he  presided  over  the  meet- 
in<y.  The  deputies  became  fully  conscious  of  the 
grave  responsibility  resting-  upon  them,  and  proved 
themselves  equal  to  their  task.  All  were  animated 
by  a  strong  desire  for  unanimity. 

Even  the  German  rabbis,  who  hitherto  had  been 
buried  in  the  seclusion  of  the  academies  amidst  the 
Talmud  volumes,  quickly  adapted  themselves  to 
the  new  circumstances  and  to  parliamentary  forms. 
Certain  deputies  contributed  to  impress  all  present 
¥ntha  feeling  of  concord.  The  speech  of  the  deputy 
Lipmann  Cerf  Berr  had  a  remarkable  effect,  espec* 
iaUy  the  following  words : — 

/  "  Let  us  forget  our  origin  I  Let  us  no  longer  speak  ot  Jews  of 
/  Alsace,  of  Portoga),  or  of  (Sennanv.  Though  scattered  over  the  face 

f  of  the  globe,  we  are  still  one  people  worshiping  the  same  God,  and  as 
[  our  law  commands  us«  we  are  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  couatry  where  , 
1  we  live." 

When  the  officer  of  the  guard  of  honor  furnished 
fer  the  meeting  approached  the  newly»eleaed  presi* 
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dent  to  receive  Us  orders,  and  when  at  the  departure 
of  the  deputies,  the  guard  greeted  them  inth  mili- 
tary honors  and  beat  of  drums,  they  felt  themselves 
exalted,  and  their  fear  was  turned  to  hope. 

This  joyful  expectation  revived  their  courage,  and 
enabled  them  to  oppose  the  attacks  of  Jew-hating 
writers*  Meandme  the  whole  body  of  deputies  from 
the  kingdom  of  Italjr  arrived,  and  created  a  favorable 
impression  by  their  bearing.^  Amongst  them  the 
spirit  of  the  age  manifested  itself  in  difference  of 
religious  views  and  opinions,  although  not  so  shaiply 
manced  as  among  the  Frendi  and  Uerman  Jews. 

The  most  distinguished  among  the  Jewi^-Italkn 
deputies  was  Abraham  Vita  di  Cologna  (bom  1755, 
died  in  Trieste,  1832).  He  was  well  versed  bodi 
in  Rabbinical  and  scientific  learning,  of  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  and  an  elegant  speaker.  While 
rabbi  of  Mantua,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  His  Talmudical 
and  secular  knowledge,  however,  was  neither  com- 
prehen.si\'tj  nor  deep.  Co1ojj;-na  "was  in  favor  of  the  new 
tendency,  which  removed  Judaism  from  its  isolated 
position  to  iml)ue  it  with  European  ideas  ;  but  both 
the  m(.:ans  and  end  were  not  clearly  defined  in  his 
mind,  and  he  took  no  steps  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
An  elder  member  of  the  Italian  notables,  Joshua 
Benzion  Segre  (born  about  1 720,  died  1 809),  at  once 
owner  of  an  estate,  rabbi,  and  municipal  councilor  of 
Vercelli,  was  also  in  favor  of  scientific  studies,  and 
belonged  to  the  advanced  party.  The  follies  of  the 
Kabbala  still  found  many  supporters  among^educated 
Italian  Jews,  although  its  first  opponents  had  come 
from  Italy.  Benzion  Segre  was  averse  to  the  study, 
while  the  Italian  deputy  Graziadio  (Chanannel)  Nepi, 
rabbi  and  physician  in  Cinto  (born  1760,  died  1836), 
was  a  firm  believer  in  it.  He  was  exceedingly  well 
read  in  Jewish  literature,  and  compiled  an  alpha- 
betical register  of  the  names  of  Jewish  authors  of 
ancient  and  modern  times. 
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At  the  second  sitting  (July  29),  the  three  imperial 
commissioners  solemnly  propounded  twelve  ques- 
tions, which  the  Assembly  were  to  answer  conscien- 
tiously. The  chief  points  were,  whether  the  French 
Jews  regarded  France  as  their  country,  and  French- 
men as  their  brothers ;  whether  they  considered 
the  laws  of  the  state  as  binding  upon  them,  and, 
by  way  of  deduction  from  these  two  points,  the 
incisive  third  question,  *'Can  Jews  legally  inter- 
marry with  Christians,"  and,  lastly,  whether  usury 
in  the  case  of  non-Jews  is  permitted  or  forbidden. 
The  remaining  points  referred  to  polygamy,  divorce, 
and  the  authority  of  the  rabbis,  and  were  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature.  Most  of  the  members  could  not 
listen  to  these  queries  without  feeling  pain  that  their 
love  of  country  and  their  attachment  to  France 
should  be  called  into  question,  notwithstanding  that 
Jews  had  attested  their  patriotism  by  shedding  their 
blood  upon  battlefields.  From  many  sides  rose  a 
cry  at  these  questions,  "  Aye,  unto  death."  The 
address  delivered  by  Mole  on  submitting  these 
twelve  questions  \vas  cold  and  to  some  extent  ofTen- 
sive.  Its  contents  were  nearly  as  follows  : — The 
charges  against  various  Jews  had  been  proved. 
The  emperor  was,  however,  not  satisfied  to  check 
the  evil  himself,  but  desired  the  assistance  of  the 
deputies.  They  were  to  state  the  whole  truth  in 
replying  to  the  questions  laid  before  them.  The 
emperor  permitted  full  liberty  of  discussion,  but 
wished  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  French- 
men,  and  would  be  relinquishing  that  honor  unless 
they  showed  themselves  worthy  of  it.  The  assembly 
now  knew  what  was  expected.  They  were  brought 
face'TO-face  "With  the  alternative  ol  renouncing  their 
eqnaHtrW damaging  Judaism, 

FtiTBBldi  m  hisre  ply  to  the  speech  of  the  commis* 
sioner^  very  cleverly  turned  the  mistrust  of  the 
emperor  into  a  semblance  of  trust.  Me  said  that 
the  Jews  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  answering 
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diese  questions,  to  lay  bare  all  errors  and  put  an  end 
to  the  prejudices  entertained  against  tnem.  The 
speech  wmch  Berr  Isaac  Berr  delivered  at  diis 
meeting  was  more  sincere,  more  manly,  and  alto* 
gether  more  fervent.  Furtado  represented  die 
Jews»  but  not  Judaism ;  he  caused  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  Assembly  should  consider  it  a  duty  and 
an  honor  to  obey  every  hint  of  the  emperor*  Berr 
gave  dignified  expression  to  die  daims  of  Judaism. 
The  duty  of  replyinsf  to  the  questions  was  assigned 
to  a  commission,  iditch  included,  besides  the  presi- 
dent, the  secretary,  and  the  auditors,  the  four  most 
eminent  rabbis,  Sinzheim,  Andiade,  De  Cologna, 
and  Segre,  and  two  learned  laymen. 

This  commission  handed  over  the  chief  part  of  their 
work  to  Rabbi  David  Sinzheim,  the  most  scholarly 
and  esteemed  member  of  the  assembly,  who  in  a 
Very  short  time  completed  his  task  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  colleagues,  of  the  imperial  commissioners, 
and  eventually  of  the  emperor  (July  30till  AuL,^iist  3). 
His  report  was  submitted  to  the  commissioners, 
who  reported  it  to  the  emperor  before  it  was  brought 
up  for  public  discussion.  Napoleon  was  so  jileased 
with  the  behavior  of  the  Assembly  that  he  announced 
his  intention  to  L:  raiit  an  audience  to  all  the  members. 
In  fact,  their  parliamentary  tact,  as  displayed  in  the 
proceedings,  filled  him  with  such  high  regard  towards 
them  that  he  partially  overcame  his  prejudices 
against  the  Jews.  He  had  always  pictured  them  as 
ragmen  and  usurers,  with  crirv^ing,  bent  forms,  or  as 
sly,  cunning  flatterers  lying  in  ambush  for  their  prey  ; 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  among  the  mem- 
bers men  of  fine  character,  intelligence,  and  imposing 
apjx  ai  ance.  He  thus  acquired  a  better  opinion  of 
tlie  Jews.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  incense 
offered  him  by  the  Assembly,  as  to  a  deity,  did  not 
leave  him  unmoved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serious 
task  placed  before  the  Jewish  deputies  made  them 
greater,  exalted  them  above  the  common  level,  ideal* 
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ized  tfaem.  Thar  harmonious  work  aroused 
their  enthusiasm,  the  orations  intoxicated  them,  and 
even  the  sober  German  members  became  infected. 

At  the  third  sitting  (August  4),  at  the  debate  upon 
the  replies  to  the  various  questions,  the  deputies 
were  mled  with  self-confidence  and  the  certainty  of 
victoiy.  No  difficulty  was  offered  bv  the  first  two 
questions— 'Whether  pol)  gamy  was  allowed  amon^ 
Jews,  and  whether  the  validity  of  a  divorce  granted 
by  the  French  law  was  ackhowledeed  by  their  reli- 
gious and  moral  code.  These  were  decided  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  emperor  without  any  injury  to 
Judaism.  But  the  third  question  aroused  painful 
excitement,  and  revealed  tiie  opposition  which  had 
divided  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Mendelssohn — 
**May^a  Jewess  marry  a  Christian,  or  a.Clmstian 
woifSanT^  lew?"  '  TTrfi  question  had  given  rise  to 
hes^ed  debates  in  the  commission,  how  much  more 
in  public  assembly.  Even  the  orthodox  party  felt 
that  to  reply  unconditionally  in  the  negative  would 
be  extremely  perilous.  The  commission,  however, 
had  already  supplied  a  clever  answer,  and  if  it  is 
owin[^  to  Sinzheim's  efforts,  it  redounds  to  his  intel- 
lect and  tact.  At  the  outset  it  was  skillfully  explained 
that,  according  to  the  Bible,  only  marriages 
with  Canaanitc  nations  were  forbidden.  Even  by 
the  Talmud  intermarriages  were  allowed,  because 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  not  considered  idolaters. 
The  rabbis,  to  be  sure,  were  opposed  to  such  unions, 
seeing  that  the  usual  ceremonies  could  not  be  per- 
formed. They  would  refuse  to  bless  such  an  union, 
as  the  Catholic  priests  refused  their  assistance  on 
such  occasions.  This  refusal,  however,  was  of  little 
consequence,  as  civil  marriages  were  recognized  by 
the  state.  At  all  events,  the  rabbis  considered  a 
Tew  or  Jewess  who  had  contracted  a  union  of  this 


"The^  remaining  questions  were  settled  without 
any  excitement  in  two  sittings  (August  7th  and 
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'l2th).    The  questions  whether  the  Jews  rei^arded 
Frenchmen  as  their  brothers,  and  France  as  their 
J  country,  were  answered  by  the  Assembly  with  a 
[  iloud,  enthusiastic  afftrmative.     They  were  able  to 
refer  to  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  which  in  its  three 
phases — Biblical,  Talmudical,  and  Rabbinical — had 
always  emphasized  humanity  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.   Only  one  point  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mbslon  gave  rise  to  a  certsun  amount  of  frictton» 
'fviz.,  that  which  seemed  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  super- 
liority  to  the  Portuguese  Jews,  as  if  through  meir 
'conduct  they  were  held  in  higher  esteon  by 
Christians  than  the  German  Jews,  This  clause  was 
therefore  struck  out 

In  answering  the  two  questions  relative  to  usury, 
the  Assembly  was  able  to  demolish  a  deeply-rooted 
prejudice  and  place  Judaism  in  a  favorable  light. 

The  commissioner  Mol^  the  ^rst  to  yield  to  Jew> 
hatred  and  propose  to  exclude  Jews  from  state 
oflfices,  had  now  to  declare  publicly  ^September  i8) 
that  the  emperor  was  satisfied  witn  the  intentions 
and  zeal  of  the  assembly.    His  speech  on  this 
.occasion  struck  quite  a  different  note  to  former 
ones.   ^Who,  indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  "would  not 
be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  this  assembly  of 
enlightened  men,  selected  from  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  most  ancient  of  nations  ?   If  an  individ- 
ual of  past  centuries  could  come  to  fife,  and  if  this 
scene  met  his  gaze,  would  he  not  think  himself 
transplanted  within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City?  or 
•might  he  not  imagine  that  a  thorough  revolution 
(in  the  af&irs  of  man  had  taken  place?"  *'His 
./Majesty,"  continued  Mol6,  "guarantees  to  you  the 
free  practice  of  vour  religion  and  the  full  enjoyment 
I  -  of  your  political  rights ;  but  in  exchange  for  these 
j.  valuable  privileges,  he  demands  a  religious  surety 
i  ^  that  you  will  completely  realize  the  pnnciples 
\  expressed  in  your  answers." 

What  could  the  surety  be?    Napoleon  then 
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announced  a  surprising  message,  which  filled  ^he 
assembly  with  joyful  astonishment  and  electrified 
them.  "The  emperor  proposes  tQxall  together  the 
gr^at  SynlieJrion  !  '*  This  part  of  their  national 
government,  which  had  perished  together  with  the 
Temple,  and  which  alone  had  been  endowed  with 
authority  in  Israel,  was  now  to  be  revived  for  the 
purpose  of  transforming  the  answers  of  the  Assem- 
bly into  decisions,  which  should  command  the  high- 
est respect,  equally  with  those  of  the  Talmud,  with 
Jews  of  all  countries  and  throughout  all  centuries. 
Further,  the  Assembly  was  to  make  known  the 
meeting  of  the  great  Synhedrion  to  all  the  syna- 
gogues in  Europe,  so  that  they  send  to  Paris  depu- 
ties capable  of  advising  the  government  with  intel- 
ligence, and  worthy  of  belonging  to  this  assembly. 
That  the  revived  Synhedrion  might  possess  the 
honorable  and  imposing  character  of  its  model,  it 
was  to  be  constituted  on  the  pattern  of  the  former 
one  ;  it  was  to  consist  of  i3evt:nt)--one  ninubers, 
and  liave  a 'pr?^Ti!ent  (N<is"Tl,  a  vice-presi(l<  nt  (Ab- 
Beth-Din),  and  a  second  \'ic<  -]ire=;ideFit  ((  hacliani). 
Tliis  arinounccMU^Mit  made  the  deputies  feel  as  if  the 
ancient  glory  of  lsra(.'l  had  suddenly -risen  Irom  the 
tomb  and  once  more  assumed  a  solid  shape.  Three 
months  previously  they  had  been  summoned  to 
rescue  their  civil  rights  which  were  endangered, 
and  now  a  new  vista  opened  before  them;  they 
seemed  to  behold  their  glorious  past  revived  in  the 
present,  and  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
dream  ;  and  they  were  filled  with  amazement. 

Naturally,  on  receipt  of  this  announcement,  the 
Assembly  passed  enthusiastic  motions  and  votes  of 
thanks.  They  expressed  their  approval  of  every- 
thing which  the  commissioners  had  proposed  or 
intimated.  The  Synhedrion  was  to  be  composed  of 
two-thirds  rabbis  and  one-third  laymen,  and  was  to 
include  all  the  rabbis  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables, 
together  with  others  to  be  afterwards  elected.  The 
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true  importance  of  the  Assembly  now  came  to  an 
end  ;  its  duties  now  were  merely  perfunctory.  The 
proclamation  issued  to  the  whole  Jewish  world 
(Tishri  24 — October  6)  was  its  only  momentous 
action  thereafter.  It  aimed  at  rousing-  the  Jews  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  Synhcdrion  and  to  send 
deputies.  This  proclamation  was  written  in  four 
languages,  Hebrew,  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
and  expressed  the  feelings  which  animated  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  t)^  hopes  eotertained  for  the 
great  Synhedrioa: 

1   *'  A  freat  event  is  about  to  take  place,  one  which  throajph  a  long 
iteriet  01  eentnrlea  oar  fiithers,  and  even  we  in  our  own  timet,  did  not 
expect  to  ser,  and  which  has  now  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the 
I  astonished  world.    The  20th  of  October  has  been  fixed  as  the  date 
1  for  the  opening  of  a  Great  Synhedrioa  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
I  most  powerful  Christian  nadons,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
f  Immortal  Prince  who  rules  over  it.    Paris  will  show  the  world  a 
I  remarkable  scene*  and  this  ever  memorable  event  will  open  to  tibe 
I  dispersed  remnants  oftlMt  descwwhnte  of  Abuham  apcriod  of ddif> 
1  ennce  and  pfosperi^*" 

The  Jewish  Parliament,  and  the  re-establishmest 
of  a  Synhedrioa  created  much  interest  in  Europe. 
The  world  was  accustomed  to  Napoleon *s  feats  of 
war  and  brilliant  victories ;  the  power  of  his  arms 
bad  ceased  to  astonish  men.  But  that  this  admired 
and  terrible  hero  should  descend  to  the  most 
ancient  people,  to  raise  and  restore  ihem  to  some 
of  their  lost  splendor,  caused,  perhaps*  more  general 
surprise  among  Christians  than  among  Jews.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  miraculous  event,  as  marking 
!a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  in  which  a 
^different  state  of  things  would  prevail.  Some 
Christian  writers  in  Bamberg,  at  their  head  a  Cath- 
olic priest  (Gley),  expected  such  abundant  and 
important  results  trom  the  Jewish  assembly  in  Paris 
that  they  established  a  special  newspaper^  a  kind  of  1 
journal  for  the  Jews.  Only  the  Berlin  iiiumimmH— 
David  Fried]§nder*s  circle— experienced  an  uncom- 
fortable sensatba  at  the  newa»  because  they  feared 
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that,  through  the  Synhedrion  in  France,  ancient 
Judaism  might  be  revived  in  a  new  garb.  They 
therefore  declared  the  Synhedrion  a  juggler's  per- 
formance, provided  by  Napoleon  for  his  Parisians. 
Patriotism  was  also  involved  in  this  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness, for  the  Prussian  Jews  participated  in  the  deep 
grief  into  which  the  people  of  Prussia  and  the  royal 
family  had  been  plunged  by  the  deieats  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  (October  14,  1806"). 

Four  days  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notal)lcs  (Adar  9 — February  9,  1807),  the  Great 
Synhedrion,  very  different  in  character,  assembled. 
It  consisted,  as  mentioned  above,  for  the  greater 
part  of  rabbis,  most  of  whom  had  been  members  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables.  Twenty-five  laymen 
from  the  same  Assembly  were  added,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  answers  to  the  twelve  questions 
according  to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon  was  secured. 
.To  all  appearances  the  great  Synhedrion  was  to 
assemble  and  transact  business  according  to  its 
own  pleasure.  The  commissioners  were  not  to 
have  any  communications  with  it.  The  minister 
of  the  interior  had  chosen  only  the  first  three  offi- 
cials: Sinzheim  as  President  (Nasi),  the  grey-headed 
Segre  as  first  Vice-President  (Ab-Bedi-Din),  and 
Abraham  di  Cologna  as  second  Vice-President 
(Cbacham). 

After  attending  the  synagogue,  the  Assembly 
made  its  way  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  there  die 
seventy  members,  in  a  hall  specially  decorated  for 
them,  took  their  seats  according  to  seniority,  b^ 
ancient  custom  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  presi- 
dent. The  sittings  were  public,  and  many  specta- 
tors were  present  at  them.  The  members  of  the 
Synhedrion  were  suitably  atdred  in  black  garments, 
with  silk  capes  and  three-cornered  hats*  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  a  prayer  specially  com- 
posed by  Sinzheim.  The  speeches  ^  Sinzheim 
and  Furtado,  with  which  the  first  meeting  c«.)m- 
menced,  were  entirely  appropriate  to  the  situation. 
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The  second  sitting  (February  12)  was  occupied 
with  the  reading  of  the  motions  which  the  Synhed- 
rion  was  to  sanction,  together  with  the  presentation 

of  addresses  from  dififerent  congregations  in  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Rhineland,  and  especially  in  Dresden 
and  Neuwied,  expressing  their  agreement  with  the 
assembly,  and  the  reception  of  messengers  to  the 
Synhedrion  from  Amsterdam. 

The  Synhedrion  felt  itself  at  a  loss  for  subjects  to 
discuss*  The  new  matters  which  they  had  proposed 
to  setde  were  left  untouched.  The  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  had  caused  the  emperor  to  be  forgetful  of 
the  Synhedrion  and  the  Jews  in  general.  There 
only  remained  for  the  members  of  the  Synhed- 
rion to  convert  the  replies  o(  the  previous 
assembly  into  definite,  inviolable  laws.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  power  of  the  new  Synhedrion  to 
impose  binding  laws,  or  whether  it  could  be  placed 
on  the  same  tesis  as  tiie  ancient  one,  was  not  de- 
bated. The  rabbis  overcame  this  scruple  by  arguing 
that  each  generation  was  permitted  by  the  Talmud 
to  institute  suitable  ordinances  and  make  new 
decisions,  and  therefore,  without  further  discussion, 
they  declared  themselves  as  constituted.  Without 
demur,  the  Synhedrion  adopted  Furtado's  disinte- 
grating view,  that  Judaism  consisted  of  two  wholly 
distinct  elements — the  purely  religious  and  the  polit- 
ical slat  ive  laws.  The  first  mentioned  are  unal- 
terable ;  the  latter,  on  i\u:  other  hand,  which  have  lost 
their  sii^nihcance  since  the  ciownfall  of  the  Jewish 
state,  can  be  set  aside.  The  inferences  from  this 
difference,  however,  could  not  be  drawn  by  any 
individual,  but  only  by  an  authorized  assembly,  a 
great  Synhedrion,  which  owinor  to  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances had  never  been  able  to  assemble.  1  he 
Synhedrion  was,  therefore,  no  innovation.  The 
following  highly  important  paragraph  with  reference 
to  marriage  was  also  passed  without  op])osition: 
That  not  only  must  the  civil  marriage  precede  the 
religious  ceremony,  but  that  intermarriages  between 
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Jews  and  Christians  were  to  be  considered  binding, 
and  although  they  were  not  attended  by  any  reu- 
gious  forms,  yet  no  religious  interdict  could  be  passed 
upon  them.  In  this  evasive  manner  the  S^nhedrion 
satisfied  its  own  conscience  and  the  suspiaons  of  the 
imperial  officers. 

As  the  Synhedrion  had  no  actual  business  to 
transact,  the  time  of  the  sittings  was  filled  up  widi 
speeches  delivered  by  Fortado,  Hildesheimer,  the 
deputy  from  Frankfort,  Asset,  the  deputy  from 
Amsterdam,  and  finally  by  Sinzheim,  who  made  the 
dosing  speech.  The  new  decisions  of  the  Synhed- 
rion,  drawn  up  in  French  and  Hebrew,  enacted  the 
following :  That  it  is  prohibited  for  any  Jew  to 
marry  more  than  one  wife ;  that  divorce  by  the 
Tewi^  law  was  effective  only  when  preceded 
bv  that  of  the  civil  authorities ;  and  that  a  marriage 
likewise  must  be  considered  a  civil  contract  first ; 
that  eveiy  IsraeHte  was  religk>usly  bound  to  con- 
sider his  non-Jewish  neighbors,  who  also  recognize 
and  worship  God  as  the  Creator,  as  brothers;  that 
he  should  love  his  country,  defend  it,  and  undertake 
military  service,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  that  Judaism 
did  not  forbid  any  kind  of  handicraft  and  occupation, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  commendable  for  Israel- 
ites to  enc^aoe  in  agriculture,  handicrafts,  and  the 
arts,  and  to  forsake  trading  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  Israelites  to  exact  usury  either  from 
Jew  or  Christian. 

These  new  laws  of  the  Synliedrlon  were  of  very 
limited  scope.  The  Synhedrion  had  in  view  only 
the  present,  and  did  not  look  into  the  distant  future. 
The  Jews  in  general  were  not  satisfied  with  its 
action  and  results.  An  English  Jew,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  members,  boldly  reproached  them 
for  having  disowned,  not  alone  Judaism,  but  all 
revealed  religion. 

"Has  anv  ore  of  our  brethren  in  Con^itaijtinople,  Aleppo,  'Hns^clacl, 
Corfu,  or  one  of  our  (English)  communities  been  sent  as  a  deputy  to 
you,  or  have  they  recorded  their  approval  of  your  dodiioDS?* 
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The  French  Government,  however,  had  obtained 
the  surety  stipulated  befcm  the  rights  of  citixeiishf^ 
would  be  legaiUy  reoognixed  anew.  At  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  commissionerB  the  Synhedrion  dissolved, 
and  their  resolutions  were  submitted  to  Napoleon, 
whose  attention  had  been  fixed  on  the  Prusso-Rus« 
,  sian  war,  until  owing  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Prus* 
sian  Friedland  the  delusive  peace  of  Tilsit  was 
concluded .  During  Napoleon's  absence,  plans  were 
secretly  laid  with  the  purpose  of  restricting  die  rights 


discovered  this,  and  the  indefatigable  Furtado^ 
together  with  Maurice  Levy  of  Nancy,  hastened  firom 
the  Seine  to  the  Niemen  to  acquaint  the  emperor 
with  the  agitation  against  the  Jews ;  and  he  remained 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  Judaism. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Synhedrion  the  Assem- 
bly of  Notables  again  convened  to  present  their 
formal  report  to  the  authorities  (March  25— April  6^ 
1807). 

After  an  interval  of  a  year.  Napoleon  announced 
to  the  Jews  his  intentions  with  reference  to  Imsla- 
tion  on  their  behalf.   He  expressed  (Marc£  17, 


isation  whicn  degraded  the  officials  of  the  svna- 
go|;ue  to  the  level  of  policemen,  and  regulatea  the 
dvil  positbn  of  the  Jews,  or  rather  made  encroadi- 
ments  ontheur  hitherto  favorable  condition,  althou^^ 
he  repeatedly  assured  them  that  their  equalisation 
would  suffer  no  restrictions.  He  had  deceived  all 
the  world,  and  everywhere  trodden  freedom  under 
f  foot ;  how  could  he  be  expected  to  keep  his  word 
with  the  Jews  and  to  leave  their  freedom  unmolested  ? 
The  law  suggests  that  the  Jew-hating"  Mol^  framed 
it.  It  contained  no  word  about  the  equahzation  of 
.  the  Jews.  No  French  Jew  henceforth  was  to 
engage  in  any  species  of  trade  without  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  prefect,  and  his  con- 
seal  was  to  be  granted  only  on  the  testimony  of  the 
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ctv3  magistxates  and  the  consistory  as  to  the  good  \ 
character  of  the  applicant    Contracts  of  Jews  | 
who  could  not  show  a  patent  were  null  and  void.  I 
The  taking  of  pledges  as  security  for  a  loan  was  I 
also  surrounded  by  limitations  ^ch  savored  of  the  I 
Middle  Aees.   Further,  no  foreign  Jew  was  to  / 
setde  in  ue  German  departments,  nor  any  from  / 
diose  departments  in  another  district.   Finally,  the  / 
Jewish  people  were  not  allowed  to  procure  substi-. 
tutes  for  military  service ;  each  Jew  who  was  dioseii 
asasoldierhadtoentertfae  ranks.  These  restrictive 
laws  were  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  **  in  th^ 
hope  that  by  the  end  of  that  perioa,  and  by  th^ 
enforcement  of  various  regulations,  no  difference 
whatever  would  exist  between  the  Jews  and  thq 
other  citizens." 

Thus  the  Jews  of  France,  the  anchor  of  hope  of 
their  brethren  in  other  countries,  were  once  again 
humiliated  and  placed  under  exceptional  legislation. 
The  law  enacted,  indeed,  that  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux 
and  certain  other  departments  who  had  given  no 
cause  for  complaint  should  not  be  included  under 
these  new  restrictions.  Shortly  afterwards,  owing 
to  their  loud  complaints,  exceptions  were  made  in 
favor  of  the  Jews  of  Paris,  Livorno,  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  of  fifteen  other  districts 
in  France  and  Italy,  so  that  only  the  scapegoats,  the 
German-speaking  Jews  in  France,  were  deprived  of 
their  civil  rights.  But  the  odious  stain  which  had 
been  again  fastened  to  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
emancipated  as  well.  Their  opponents,  who  zeal- 
ously strove  to  check  the  elevation  of  the  Jews, 
could  now  point  to  France,  and  urge  that  the  race 
was  indeed  incapable  of  amendment,  seeing  that  even 
where  its  members  had  been  emancipated  long  since, 
they  had  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights  of  equality. 

Napoleon's  arm,  powerful  though  it  was,  could 
not  stem  the  flood  once  set  in  motion,  by  the  liber- 
ation of  oppressed  nationalities  and  classes.  By 
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his  own  genius  and  impetuosity  he  increased  the 
tumult  of  forces.  After  the  sucjection  of  Prussia, 
Napoleon  called  into  existence,  dsiefly  at  the 
expense  of  this  state,  two  new  political  creations, 
the  duch3r  of  Warsaw  (avoiding  die  dangerous  and 
magical  title  of  kingdom  of  Poland),  uncfer  die  rule 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  the  Idngdomof 
Westphalia  under  his  brother  Jerome  (Hieron^^us). 

In  die  latter  kingdom,  formed  from  the  territories 
of  many  lords,  mt  Jews  obtained  fre^lom  and 
equalization.  Napoleon  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  new  kingdom  vnA  the  assistance  of  die  states- 
men Beugnot,  Johannes  von  MOlIer,  and  partially 
also  of  Dohm,  who,  being  friends  of  the  Jews,  had 
made  their  emancipation  a  feature.  Jerome,  justef 
and  more  honest  than  his  brother,  issued  an  edict 
(January  12,  1808)  declaring  all  Jews  of  his  state 
without  exception  to  full  citizens,  al)olishing' Jew- 
taxes  of  every  description,  allowinrr  foreign  Jews  to 
reside  in  the  country  under  the  same  protection  as 
that  afforded  to  Christian  immig^rants,  and  threat- 
ening with  punishment  the  malicious  who  should 
derisively  call  a  Jewish  citizen  of  his  state  "protec- 
tion Jew"  (Schutz-Jude).  Michael  Berr,  the  brave 
and  pious  defender  of  Judaism,  was  summoned  from 
France  to  accept  office  in  the  kingdom  ofWest- 

ghalia.  Jews  and  Christians  aUke  were  filled  with 
ope  at  this  just  trc-atment  of  German  Jews,  and 
the  Jew-liating  German  University  of  Gottingen 
elected  Berr  a  member. 

An  important  part  was  played  at  the  new  court 
in  Cassel  by  Israel  Jacobson  (born  at  Halberstadt, 
1769;  died  at  Berlin,  1828),  who  had  been  court 
agent,  or  councilor  of  finance,  at  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick. Although  he  cuts  a  figure  in  modern  Jewish 
history,  and  was  pleased  to  consider  himself  a  Ger- 
man Furtado,  yet  he  bore  only  external  resemblance 
to  this  earnest  Jewish  patriot.  The  similarity  lay  in 
tlie  fact  that  Jacobson  possessed  extraordinary  flow 
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of  language  and  ^reat  vigor  in  carrying  out  his  pro- 
jects, which  talents,  it  must  be  admitted,  he 
employed  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  co-re- 
ligionists. His  wealth  provided  him  with  the  means 
of  realizing,  or  attempting,  all  the  schemes  which 
his  active  brain  invented.  Noble-minded,  good- 
natured,  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  and  energetic,  he 
kept  one  aim  before  him,  the  removal  of  the  hateful, 
repulsive  exterior  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  the 
endeavor  to  render  them  externally  attractive  and 
brilliant. 

To  commemorate  the  day  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  Jacobson  caused  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck  with  the  emblem  of  the  union  of  hitherto 
antagonistic  beliefs,  and  the  Latin  inscription  :  "To 
God  and  the  fatherly  king-,  united  in  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia."  At  the  instigation  of  Jacobson, 
the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  were  to  be 
organized  somewhat  like  their  brethren  in  France. 
Twenty-two  notables  were  summoned  to  Cassel, 
among  whom  the  originator  of  the  movement  was 
naturally  included.  Jerome  received  them  kindly, 
and  spoke  the  memorable  words  on  the  occasion ; 
that  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  constitution  of 
his  kingdom,  which  had  been  forced  upon  him,  con« 
firmed  the  equality  of  all  creeds,  and  in  this  respect 
entirely  corresponded  with  his  own  ideas.  In  the 
commission  appointed  to  draw  up  the  plan  for  a 
Jewish  consistory  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphaliat 
Jacobson  was  naturally  elected  to  the  presidency. 
Michael  Berr  was  also  a  member.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  consistory,  on  the  model  of  the  French, 
was  published  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  latter 
(March  3,  1808).  In  France  a  rabbi  occupied  the 
chief  position,  whilst  in  the  German  assembly 
Jacobson  was  to  be  president.  He  desired  to  be 
considered  a  rabbi,  and  even  represented  himself  as 
one.  The  chief  meeting-place  of  the  Westphalian 
consistory  was  Cassel.   Its  authority  was  adcnowl- 
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edged  on  many  subjects,  and  Jacobson  was  all-pow- 
erful, being  ordered  to  consult  the  mag'istrates 
only  upon  important  occasions.  The  consistory 
was  also  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  rousing  pa- 
triotic feelings  in  the  hearts  of  old  and  young  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte.  It  especially 
busied  itself  with  the  debts  of  the  various  coni^re- 
gations,  which  were  to  be  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral communities,  and  thus  paid  off  easily. 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
sistory was  a  Christian,  state  councilor  Merkel,  who, 
actlncf  as  secretary,  kept  a  watch  upon  the  hi.e^hest 
Jewish  judicial  authorities  like  a  detective.  In  the 
French  central  consistory  thouq;htful,  trusty  men, 
who  had  given  proofs  of  their  abilities,  were  elected, 
such  as  David  Sinzheim,  the  president,  Abraham  di 
Cologna,  and  Menahem  Deutz,  whose  son  after- 
wards obtained  sad  celebrity,  men  who  knew  how 
to  bridge  over  the  g^p  between  the  old  times  and 
the  new;  while  Jacobson  delighted  in  foolhardy 
leaps,  and  dragged  his  colleagues  along  with  him* 
In  transforming  the  condition  of  the  congregations 
and  the  synagogues  under  his  jurisdiction,  he  con- 
sulted with  David  Friedlander^  standing  almost 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  his  colleagues 
among  the  Measfim,  The  desire  of  Jacobson  was 
for  reforms,  or  rather  for  the  introduction  of  such 
practices  into  the  Jewish  Divine  service  as  were 
observed  in  the  Chnstian  Church,  espedaUy  such  as 
appealed  to  the  senses. 

The  first  German  prince  who  voluntarily  conceded 
to  the  Jews  at  least  a  restricted  amount  of  freedom 
was  Duke  Charles  of  Baden,  one  of  the  dependents 
of  the  family  of  Napoleon*  Baden  being  on  die 
borders  of  France  became  accustomed  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Jews  of  the  latter  country  as  citizens ; 
and  public  opinion  was  more  favorable  to  them 
there  than  in  other  parts  of  Germany*  To  be  sure, 
the  German  Prince  of  Baden  was  not  so  free  from 
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prejudice  as  the  member  of  the  Napoleon  family 
who  occupied  a  German  throne.  He  declared  the 
Jews  citizens  of  the  state,  but  did  not  give  them  the 
freedom  of  the  cities,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell 
in  such  towns  as  had  hitherto  been  closed  to  Jews ; 
and  even  where  they  had  always  been  tolerated, 
they  were  onlv  to  be  regarded  as  "  protected  citi- 
zens." The  duke,  however,  reserved  the  right  to 
confer  the  freedom  of  the  cities  upon  those  who 
should  give  up  petty  trading.  Their  religious  pecu- 
liarities were  to  be  respected,  "only  in  so  far  as  th<^ 
agreed  with  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  not  with  the  Tai- 
mudical  interpretations  of  the  same." 

Even  the  city  of  Frankfort  for  a  moment  suc- 
cumbed to  the  equality  intoxication,  although  petty, 
pedantic  hatred  of  Jews  was  incorporated  in  every 
patrician.  This  hatred  had  greatly  increased  in 
mtensity  since  the  spread  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples. The  subjection  of  the  Jews  was  to  compen* 
sate  for  loss  of  independence.  Not  a  single  badge 
or  ceremony  which  perpetuated  Jewish  degradation 
was  removed  from  the  J^ws,  who  numbered  about 
five  hundred  &inilies.  The  laws  of  *' St&ttigkeit," 
defining  their  dependent  status,  which  had  existed 
for  two  hundred  years,  were  still  annually  read  in 
thesynagogue.  Every  newly  admitted  Jew  was  com- 
pelled to  lake  the  oaUi  of  aUegumce  to  the  Senate. 
Kestricdons  continued  to  be  imposed  on  Jewish 
marriages.  Jew-taxes  had  to  be  paid,  as  if  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  still  held  sway,  instead  of  the 


narrow,  dirty,  unhealthy  Jewish  quarter,  and  eveiy 
Christian,  however  degraded,  had  the  right  of  call- 
ing to  the  most  refined  Jew,  **  Mach  Mores,  lud'  I " 
of  treating  him  as  a  despicable  object,  and  even 
banishing  him  from  die  better  parts  of  die  dty  and 
from  the  parks. 
The  French  general  Jourdan  had  indeed  freed  the 
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Frankfort  Jews  from  the  Ghetto  for  a  few  years, 
when  he  bombarded  the  city  and  destroyed  that 
portion  of  it.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  French  victors, 
the  patricians,  sorely  against  their  will,  permitted 
Jews  to  rent  houses  in  other  districts  ;  under  no  con- 
dition could  they  purchase  or  erect  houses.  When 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  melted  away  like  a  snow- 
flake  before  tlie  breath  of  Napoleon,  when  Frank- 
fort fell  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Arch- Chancellor 
or  Prince  Primate  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and 
the  powerful  aldermen  themselves  became  subject, 
the  serfdom  of  the  Jews  came  to  an  end,  though  the 
chanp^e  was  not  expressed  in  legal  enactments. 
Karl  von  Dalberg-,  a  liberal-minded  man,  and  most 
favoral)])  dis]josed  towards  the  Jews,  would  t^^ladly 
have  removed  their  yoke,  indee  d  he  wrote  to  Gre- 
goire,  the  advocate  of  emancipation,  upon  this  sub- 
ject. However,  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  stub- 
born hatred  of  the  Frankfort  patricians  towards  the 
Jews,  to  venture  upon  their  complete  emancipation. 
He  had  only  promised  in  a  general  way  at  the 
so-called  coronation  that  the  members  of  the  Jew  ish 
nation  should  be  protected  against  injury  and 
insulting  treatment.  The  urgent  necessity  of  regu- 
lating the  status  of  the  Jews  by  law,  was  apparent 
to  this  Prince  Primate,  who  discharged  his  duty  only 
by  half  measures,  such  as  were  duuracteristic  of  the 
Germans*  By  the  publication  of  a  new  order  for 
the  government  ana  protection  of  the  Jews,  he  con- 
ceded, in  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  that  "previous  laws, 
being  opposed  to  the  modem  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  nation,"  should  be  abrogated.  At  the  same 
;time  he  figured  as  the  adherent  of  the  anti-Jewish 
party  by  stating  "  that  complete  equality  could  not 
I  be  granted  so  long  as  the  Jews  did  not  show  them* 
•selves  worthy  of  it,  by  forsaking  their  peculiarities 
.  and  adopting  the  customs  of  the  country,"  By  these 
new  ordinances  they  were  treated  as  strangers  on 
sufleranoe^  who  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  law  of 
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nations  and  of  humanity,  but  not  the  rights  of  citizens. 
The  only  relief  measure  was  that  the  various  pro- 
tection-taxes were  consolidated  into  an  annual 
impost  of  22,000  florins.  Even  the  Ghetto  was  again 
held  out  to  them  as  their  residence ;  they  were 
cautioned  not  to  renew  their  leases  5n  town  with 
Christian  landlords,  because  the  day  would  soon 
dawn  when  they  would  have  to  return  to  their  prison. 
Naturally,  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  used  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  have  these  exceptional  laws  annulled, 
the  more  as  their  co-religionists  in  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  were  enjoying  equality. 
When  the  Rhenish  Confederation  was  dissolved  and 
the  Duchy  of  Frankfort  created  with  a  constitution 
of  its  own,  recoornizing  the  equality  of  all  inhabitants, 
of  whatever  belief,  Amschel,  Gumprecht,  and  Roth- 
schild (the  first  court-agent  who  made  princes  sub- 
ject to  himself),  as  representatives  of  the  Jews,  did  not 
rest  until  they  had  induced  the  Archduke  Dalberg 
and  his  council  to  establish  their  equalization  by  a 
special  law  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  The  new  arch- 
duke being"  in  want  of  funds,  besides  desiring  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  the  Jews,  consented  to  tyrant 
these  privileges  for  the  sum  of  440, cxx)  florins  (being 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  annual  tax  of  22,000 
florins),  150,000  to  be  paid  at  once,  then  50,000,  and 
the  remainder  in  annual  payments  of  10,000  florins. 
The  law  (published  December  28,  181 1)  decreed, 
"  that  all  Jews  living  in  Frankfort  under  protection, 
together  with  their  children  and  descendants,  should 
enjoy  dvfl  rights  and  privileges  equally  with  other 
citizens."  The  Jews  took  the  oath  of  citizenship, 
entered  upon  their  privileges  and  duties,  and  Louis 
Baruch  (Borne),  a  Jew,  was  employed  in  the  ducal 
police.  The  Jew-street,  or  what  remained  of  it,  lost 
Its  mournful  privileges,  and  was  swept  out  of  exist* 
ence  or  joined  to  adjacent  quarters.  The  proud 
patricians  gnashed  their  teeth  at  such  unheard-of 
mnovations.   They  had  suffered  a  double  loss  fay 
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the  aboStum  of  serfibn  and  of  tbe  old  laws  rq^arfing 
the  Jewish  inhabhuts ;  but  for  the  tune  they  had  to 
acquiefce. 

The  northern  Hanse  Towns,  where  German  guild- 
narrowness  joined  to  edified  Lutheranism  scarcely 
allowed  die  Jews  to  breathe,  were  compelled  by 
order  of  the  French  garrison  to  grant  them  equality. 
Hamburg  agreed  to  place  all  its  inhabitants,  including 
Jews,  upon  an  equal  level  (1811),  and  also  admitted 
them  to  seats  in  the  civic  council.  The  following 
testimony  was  afterwards  adduced  in  their  favor  — 

I    **  With  all  the  privileges  of  equality  received,  or  guaranteed,  their 
much'feared  presumption  did  not  obtrude  ttaelC  nor  had  anv  disad- 
'  vantages  accrued  to  the  Christian  citixent ;  on  the  eontrary,  the  Jews 
'    displayed  a  quiet,  modest,  and  friendly  demeanor  in  spite  of  additional 

(prerogatives,  and  showed  eagerness  to  work  for  toe  public  weaL 
Several  gained  dittlncdoa  by  their  great  benevolence  end  petriotisiiL'* 

The  small  town  of  Liibcck  showed  more  opposition 
to  the  settlement  and  emancipation  of  a  few  Jews 
under  French  protection.  Hitherto  only  about  ten 
families  were  tolerated  in  the  town  as  **  protection 
Jews."  who  were  forbidden  to  eng-agfe  in  trade,  join 
the  guilds,  or  obtain  possession  of  houses.  These 
privileges  were  regarded  as  exclusively  Christian ; 
no  Jews  dared  claim  them.  Only  three  Jews  were 
allowed  to  come  daily  into  Liibeck  from  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Moisling'  (under  the  dominion  of 
Denmark  or  f  lolstcin),  and  these  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  sort  of  polhtax  at  the  gate.  Any  deputy  of 
the  merchants'  guild  could  lay  hands  upon  them, 
and  take  them  before  the  police,  if  they  sold  goods, 
and  everything  found  in  the  possession  of  such  sus- 
pects was  confiscated.  With  the  advent  of  the 
French  ( 1 8 1 1  - 1 8 1 4),  about  forty-two  Jews  from  Mois- 
ling  and  fourteen  foreigners  with  their  families 
moved  to  Liibeck,  thus  bringing  the  number  of 
faimilies  in  Liibeck  up  to  sbcty-six.  These  sixty-six 
Jews  aroused  the  fierce  rage  of  the  Liibeck  patri- 
cians even  more  than  Napoleon's  sovereignty.  The 
embaigo  laid  by  Napoleon  upon  the  Continent  to 
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annoy  England  had  attracted  several  Jewish  fanulies 
to  North  Germany,  hitherto  unfriendlv  to  Jews. 

In  the  Hanse  Town  of  Bremen,  which  until  then 
had  known  only  traveling  Jews,  who  paid  toll  on 

entering  the  town,  Jews  took  up  residence  under 
French  protection,  not  indeed  in  great  numberb, 
but  too  many  for  the  bigotry  of  the  patricians.  Here, 
too,  they  were  allowed  equal  rights  with  other  citi- 
zens. Even  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Frederick 
Franz,  granted  the  equalization  of  the  Jews  (Feb- 
ruary 22,  181 2),  and  allowed  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  a  greater  concession  than  those 
made  by  any  other  code.  Prussia  also  could  no 
longer  resist  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  In  Prussia 
they  had  displayed  much  greater  love  for  their  native 
land,  and  brought  more  sacrifices  during  the  times 
of  trouble  than  many  of  the  corrupt  nobility,  who  had 
ingratiated  themselves  with  their  victorious  enemies. 
But  a  long  time  elapsed  before  King  Frederick 
William  III  could  overcome  his  aristocratic  and 
religious  repugnance  to  them.  He  only  abolished 
the  insulting  cognomen  of  "protection  Jews,"  de- 
claring them  not  only  admissible  to  the  citizenship 
of  towns,  but  under  compulsion  to  perform  its  duties. 
They  were  forced  to  take  the  oath  as  citizens  of  towns 
and  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  lived.  But  they  were  not  to  be  recognized  as 
state  citizens,  their  position  being  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  Jews  in  Baden.  The  prospect  of  equalization 
as  state  citizens  was  continually  held  out  to  them, 
but  the  promise  remained  unfulfilled  for  several 
years.  When  Hardenberg  again  assumed  control  of 
the  disturbed  affairs  of  the  state,  and  insisted  upon 
the  repeal  of  decayed  laws  and  the  removal  of  rotten 
conditions,  he  favored  the  removal  of  the  civil  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews,  so  that  by  their  help  new  strength 
should  be  infused  into  the  mutilated,  bleeding, 
impoverished  territory, — ^help  which  it  could  ill  spare 
in  its  wretched  state  of  deep  depression.  David 
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Friedlander  and  his  friends,  Berlin  capitalists,  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  brin^  about  the  state  equali- 
zation so  long  promised.  The  king-  again  and  again 
drlayed  the  ratification  of  the  law  submitted  to  him 
by  the  chancellor.  At  length — moved,  it  is  said,  by 
the  interest  taken  by  the  Berlin  Jews  in  commemo- 
rating the  death  of  the  much-sufferini^,  lamented 
Queen  Louise, — Frederick  William  gave  his  assent 
(March  ii,  i8i2)to  the  equalization  ofalljewsat 
that  time  settled  in  Prussia.  They  were  to  be 
admitted  to  posts  in  schools  and  collec^es  ;  but  the 
Idng  withlK  Id  the  privilege  of  admission  to  state 
offices.  With  the  privileges,  they  were  to  assume 
the  duties,  especially  as  soldiers.  Their  religious 
affairs  were  to  be  regulated  afterwards:  "When 
the  plan  for  their  religious  organization  is  drawn  up, 
such  Jews  as  enjoy  public  confidence  both  on  account 
of  their  knowledge  and  probity  will  be  consulted/' 
Three  German  princes  alone  withstood  the  spirit 
of  the  age  :  those  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Saxony. 
The  first,  Ma.ximilian  Joseph,  appointed  king  of 
Bavaria  by  Napoleon,  promulgated  an  edict  (  June 
ID,  1813),  which  appeared  to  concede  c  ([uality  to 
Jews,  at  least  to  those  who  possessed  the  riofht  of 
settlement.  Hut  it  was  equality  with  many  limita- 
tions. Tn  cities  to  which  no  Jew  had  hitherto  been 
admitttM,  their  settlemc-nt  ^vas  to  depend  upon  tilc 
royal  pleasure,  and  even  in  those  places  where  they 
had  dwelt  for  a  long  time  their  numbers  were  not 
to  be  increased,  but  rather  diminished.  In  Austria, 
Leopold  Hand  Francis  I,  the  successors  of  Emperor 
Joseph,  who  had  somewhat  loosened  the  chains  of 
the  Jews»  left  the  favorable  intentions  of  their  pre- 
decessor unexecuted,  and  imposed  new  humiliations. 
In  addition  to  the  unendurable  burden  of  taxes  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia*  andGalicia, — ^taxesupon 
candles,  upon  wine,  and  meat — a  oollection*tax  was 
imposed  in  Vienna,  which  was  a  toll  upon  every 
Jew  who  entered  the  capital*   Spies  dos^y  watche4 
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the  Jew  who  stayed  in  Vienna  for  a  short  time 
unprovided  with  a  passport,  and  treated  him  like  a 
criminal.  Marriages  among  Jews  were  still  restric* 
ted,  and  could  be  contracted  only  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  family,  or  by  one  able  to  pay  heavy  bribes. 
Although  Austria  was  so  often  overrun  by  the 
soldiers  of  liberty,  yet,  impenetrable  as  the  wall  of 
China,  it  resisted  every  innovation.  In  the  newly* 
created  kingdom  of  Saxony  all  the  restrictions 
imposed  in  the  time  of  the  Electoral  princes  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  were  maintained  in  their 
fullest  rigor.  Saxony  was  rightly  called  the  Protes-\ 
tant  Spain  of  the  Jews.  Indeed  th^  were  noti 
suffered  to  dwell  in  the  country  at  all ;  only  a  few  I 
privileged  Jews  were  admitted  to  the  two  towns  of  I 
Dresden  and  Ldpsic,  but  under  the  express  condi*  'J 
don  that  thev  could  be  expelled  at  any  time.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  have  a  synagogue,  but  only  to 
meet  for  prayer  in  small  rooms,  on  condition  that 
they  made  no  noise.  In  Leipsic  and  Dresden 
every  privileged  Jew  was  compelled  to  pay  annually 
seventy  thalers  for  himself,  besides  ouier  sums  for 
his  wife,  children,  and  servants.  The  Jews  were 
rigidly  constrained  in  their  choice  of  trades  and 
occupations,  and  were  placed  under  strict  super- 
vision while  traveling.  When  all  other  German  dis- 
tricts had  abolished  the  poll-tax.  Saxony  still 


countries — Westphalia  and  Prussia — ^had  no  influ- 
ence upon  this  district,  which  at  that  time  was 
rendered  doubly  selfish  by  trade  jealousy  and  relig- 
ious prejudice.  The  reactionary  movement  found 
plenty  of  fuel  in  Germany* 
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The  Tews  in  the  Wars  for  Freedom — The  Coner^s  of  Vienna — Har- 
OBBberg  and  McMomich — Rflht'  Chrismn  Germanism— Jew- 
hatred  in  Germany  and  Rome — German  Act  of  Federation-- 
Ewald's  Defense  of  Judaism — Jew-batied  in  Prussia — Lewis  Way 
-Congress  at  Aix — Hep-hep  Persecution — Hartwig  Hundt— 
JqUos  vott  Vo»— Jewiili  Avanfcn. 

^  i£ij^i8i8  CI. 

LncB  the  Persian  monarch  Xerxes*  Napoleon,  nith- 
erto  invincible*  and  grown  haughty  and  brutal 
through  his  successes,  sununoned  the  nations  and 
princes  to  a  universal  war,  and  diey  follow^  him 
as  submissively  as  slaves  follow  their  master* 
Proudly  he  led  forth  Europe,  subdued  by  him, 
against  Asiatic  Russia.  Wittiin  the  memorv  of 
man  such  an  immense  expedition  had  not  oeen 
known.  But,  if  ever,  the  words  of  the  text  were 
fulfilled  in  this  gigantic  contest:  "An  horse  is  a 
vain  thing  for  safety,  neither  shall  he  deliver  any  b^ 
his  gr^t  strengdi'*;  if  ever,  Divine  justice  mani- 
fested itself  in  nim  who  had  trampled  upon  right 
and  liberty.  Napoleon  was  defeated,  not  by  the 
power  of  his  enemy,  but  by  a  Higher  Hand  which 
struck  him  with  blindness— a  blindness  which  per- 
mitted the  glow  of  the  flames  at  Moscow  and  the 
ice  of  a  Russian  winter  to  work  his  ruin.  When 
God  and  fortune  had  forsaken  him,  the  princes  who 
had  promised  him  scr\'ice  and  allegiance  fell  away 
from  him,  and  turned  the  points  of  their  swords 
against  him,  and  the  people,  which,  relying  upon  his 
own  warlike  talents,  he  had  so  greatly  despised, 
rose  up  against  him.  But  the  nations  likewise  were 
stricken  with  blindness;  whilst  breaking  asunder 
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one  sort  of  bonds,  they  forged  new  ones  for  them- 
selves. The  two  years  (May,  1812 — April,  1814) 
form  an  instructive  chapter  in  history,  from  the 
moment  when  Napoleon  led  an  army  of  more  than 
half  a  million  men  against  Russia,  until  the  day 
when,  abandoned  by  all,  he  was  compelled  to  flee, 
in  order  to  escape  the  threats  and  insults  of  the 
embittered  French  people.  It  was  a  sanguiiiary» 
horrifying  drama. 

No  one  could  have  suspected  that  the  greater 
would  drag  down  the  less  in  its  ruin,  that  by  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  Jews  whom  he  had  libcr- 
atedy  though  reluctantly,  would  be  hurled  into  their 
former  slavery.  Jewish  youths  belonging  to  wealthy 
iiuniiies  had  emulated  their  Christian  friends  in 
courage,  and  rushed  to  battle  to  help  in  slaying  the 
giant.  Large  numbers  of  Jews,  especially  in  Prus- 
sia,  animated  by  burning  love  of  country,  had  joined 
the  volunteers,  had  rejoiced  to  be  accepted  in  the 
ranks,  and  wipe  away  with  their  blood  on  the  battle- 
field the  stain  of  cowardice,  so  often  imputed  to 
them  by  the  opponents  to  their  emancipation. 
Jewish  young  men  paid  for  the  freedom  accorded 
them  on  paper  with  tlu^ir  lives.  Jewish  physicians 
and  surgeons  sacrificed  themsdves  in  the  camps 
and  hospitals  in  their  devoted  attendance  on  the 
wounded  and  the  plague-stricken.  Jewish  women 
and  girls  spared  no  efforts  to  bring  help  and  com- 
fort to  the  wounded.  Again,  as  in  the  days  of 
national  independence,  sons  of  the  same  race  and 
religion  were  opposed  to  each  other— German  Jews 
engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  French,  Italian,  and 
Dutch  Jews,  and  recognized  each  other  only  in  the 
last  hour,  in  time  to  embrace  as  brothers.  Those 
unfit  to  bear  arms  had  shown  their  attadhment  to 
Germany  and  their  worthiness  of  emancipation  by 
sacrifices  in  other  ways.  Nevertheless,  the  seem- 
ingly forgotten  Jew-lmtred  was  rekindled  in  die 
hearts  of  the  Germans,  extended  everfiuther^  and 
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robbed  the  Jews  of  the  reward  which  the  hard- won 
victories  had  promised  to  bring  even  to  them. 

With  tlic  fall  of  the  hero  began  the  rule  of  petty, 
intriguing,  reckless  speculators,  w  ho  bartered  both 
men  and  lands.  They  misled  the  princes  who  ear- 
nestly desired  to  restore  long  banished  freedom, 
aiitl  ensnared  them  with  lying  artifices.  In  France 
tht  intriguers,  the  Talleyrands,  reinstated  the. 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  In  Germany  MetK  rnich 
and  Gentz  turned  the  stnii^r-lc-g  for  frt'ccloin  into 
mockery.  Only  the  more  tar-sighted  knew  that 
Europe,  owing  to  the  closer  connection  between  the 
rulers,  would  be  reduced  to  a  more  degrading  state 
of  slavery,  because  sloth  and  pettiness  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  Jews  felt  the  first  effects  of  the  reaction  now 
commencing  in  Germany.  It  arose  in  Frankfort, 
the  seat  of  unmitigated,  mediaeval  anti-Semitism, 
As  soon  as  the  artillery  of  the  retreating  enemy 
had  ceased  within  the  precuicts  of  this  dty,  loud 
voices  were  heard  encouraging  each  other  to 
demand  that  boundaries  be  set  at  once  to  the 
unheard-of  presumption  of  the  Jews.  In  LUbeck 
and  Bremen,  the  citizens  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  depriving  the  Jews  of  their  recently- 
acquired  rights,  but  energetically  strove  to  banish 
them  altogether.  The  proposal  was  seriously  made 
to  drive  all  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  religion  from 
the  town.  In  Hanover,  Hildesheun,  Brunswick, 
and  Hesse,  they  were  at  one  blow  divested  of  their 
rights  of  equality.  These  events  naturally  gave 
great  anxie^  to  die  Jews  throughout  Germany.  If 
die  privileges  granted  them  by  Taw,  as  in  Frankfort, 
could  be  abolished,  what  security  had  they  for  the 
continuance  of  their  equality?  What  a  contrast 
this  reaction  presented  to  that  in  France  I  Here, 
although  the  nobility,  who  hated  freedom  and  were 
thirsting  for  revenge,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
in  power  at  die  aourt  of  Lx>uis  XVIII,  and  looked 
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Upon  the  terrible  events  since  1 789  as  if  tb^  had 
not  happened,  yet  the  tights  of  the  Jews  were  not 

abridged. 

The  Jews,  concerned  about  their  freedom,  honor, 
nay.  their  very  existence,  especially  in  the  so-called 
free  towns,  looked  hopefully  forward  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  was  to  readjust  dismembered 
Europe.  The  montodiical  and  diplomatic  members 
of  the  Congress,  however,  did  not  hasten  to  act  the 
part  of  Providence  assigned  to  them.  They  opened 
the  meetings  in  November  instead  of  in  August, 
and  from  the  bosom  of  this  Coi^g^resst  intended  to 
establish  eternal  peace,  a  desolating  war  arose. 
The  community  of  Frankfort  had  sent  two  deputies 
to  Vienna,  one  of  them  Jacob  Baruch,  the  £itner  of 
Borne,  chosen  because  he  had  patrons  at  the  Vien- 
nese court.  Baruch  fulfilled  nis  task  in  a  disin- 
terested manner  worthy  of  his  greatson.  Together 
w"ii  his  less  known  colleague,  he  presented  a  mem- 
c^-iai  (October,  18 14)  to  Uie  Congress,  wherein  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the  Frankfort 
Jews  were  clearly  set  forth.  They  made  the  formal 
daim,  that  theur  equalization  had  been  duly  purchased 
for  a  large  sum,  and  the  patriotic  claim,  that  they 
had  taken  part  in  the  liberation  of  Germany.  Their 
chief  aim  was  to  remove  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Senate  over  them. 

The  Jews  of  the  three  Hanse  Towns  sent  a 
Christian  lawyer  as  deputy,  to  guard  their  inter- 
ests in  Vienna,  who  of  his  own  accord  had  drawn 
up  an  appeal  for  the  equahzation  of  the  Jews.  In 
combination  with  the  deputies,  certain  influential 
personages  worked  quietly  and  unobtrusively.  The 
banking-house  of  Rothschild  by  its  circumspection 
and  fortunate  enterprises  had  made  itself  a  power 
'  in  the  money  world  ;  and  not  even  prying  suspicion 
could  find  a  trace  of  dishonesty  in  the  accumulation 
of  its  riches,  which  might  be  used  as  a  pretext  by 
anti-Jcwish  opponents.   The  founder  of  tlie  house. 
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Mayer  Amscht!!  RoLhschild,  was  held  in  the  hii^hest 
esteem  in  Frankfort,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
equahzation  had  a  seat  m  the  Electoral  Collci^e. 
Happily  he  died  before  the  beginning  of  the  reaction 
(September,  1812),  but  his  five  sons  increased  the 
wealth  left  by  their  father.  Although  they  appear 
to  have  adhered  to  the  principle,  not  to  throw  the 
power  of  their  riches  into  the  scale  on  behalf  of  their 
co-religionists  and  their  faith,  yet  they  ccnild  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  attempt  made  in  Frankfort,  their 
home,  to  reduce  the  Jews  again  to  a  state  of  serfdom. 
One  of  the  brothers  probably  addressed  words  of 
remonsirance  to  the  must  influential  German  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  against  diminishing  the  rights 
of  his  co-religionists. 

The  statesmen  who  controlled  German  affairs  in 
the  Congress  showed  themselves  favorable  to  the 
Jews,  tfardenberg  and  Metternich  in  a  letter  on 
the  subject  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
oppressions  to  which  the  Jews  in  the  Hanse  1  Owns 
wer(*  snbjectcd  (january,  1815),  and  advised  the 
Senate — advice  which  amounted  to  a  command — to 
treat  them  in  a  huniane,  just  spirit.  1  lardenht  rg 
pointed  out  to  the  Hanse  Towns  the  exam{:>le  of 
rrussia  and  the  edict  of  March  11,  1812,  and 
remarked,  with  some  sarcasm,  that  they  would  suc- 
ceed in  depriving  the  Jewish  houses  of  the  pros- 
perity to  which  they  hacl  attained,  and  that  constant 
oppression  would  compel  them  to  withdraw  their 
capital.  In  the  sketch  of  the  constitution  for  Ger- 
many drawn  up  by  the  Pnissian  plenipotentiary, 
William  von  Humboldt,  which  was  submitted  to 
Metternich,  and  accepted  as  a  basis  for  discussion, 
the  Jews  were  promised  equality,  even  though  they 
were  menttoned  separately.  '*  The  three  Christian 
religious  sects  enjoy  equal  rights  in  all  German 
states,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith,  solong^ 
as  they  undertake  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  are  to 
enjoy  corresponding  rights."    But  the  goodwill  of 
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Ilie  two  dianceHorSy  even  Aough  their  sentiments 
bad  been  shared  by  the  monarchs  ndiom  they  repre- 
sented, did  not  suffice  at  that  time.  A  new  enemy 
rose  up  against  the  Jews,  tougher  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  envy  and  bou]m>is  pride.  This  terrible 
enemy  who  now  turned  ms  arms  against  the  Jews 
was  the  German  visionary.  The  yoke  so  long 
imposed  on  tiie  Germans  by  tiie  French,  llie  com- 
pulsion under  wluch  the^  had  been  to  obliterate  their 
most  characteristic  pecuuarities,  had  rendered  hateful 
to  them,  not  alone  everj^ng  French,  but  all  that 
was  foreign,  that  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  pure 
German  origin.  Allowances  should  certainly  be 
made  for  a  nation  which,  arriving  at  a  consciousness 
of  its  strength  and  solidarity,  breaks  its  fcttrrs,  if  it 
conceives  an  exaggerated  ruction  ot  its  importance. 
But  it  was  unpardonable  and  childish  that  grown 

1  it? 

men  should  dream  in  broad  daylight,  representing 
their  dreams  as  truth  and  trying  to  foist  them  upon 
others.  Extravagant  Teutomania  was  a  dream  of  this 
kind,  and  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  Germans.  For 
the  first  time  the  German  nation  had  acted  as  a  unit ; 
hitherto  it  had  been  the  tool  of  princes  in  Itahan 
expeditions,  Turkish  wars,  or  civil  strife.  The  Ger- 
mans sought  analogous  cases  in  their  own  history 
by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and  found  them 
only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire 
and  the  omnipotence  of  the  papacy,  or  in  early 
Teutonic  times  when  uncouth  barbarism  and  childish 
simplicity  prevailed.  The  romantic  school,  the 
Schlegels,  Arnims,  and  Brentanos,  had  shown  them 
this  grewsome  specter  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  so 
wonderful  a  light,  that  the  Germans  in  their  delusion 
considered  it  an  ideal,  the  realization  of  winch  was  a 
holy  task.  To  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  Christ- 
ianity, credulity,  unthinking  clericalism,  which  became 
the  dearest  possessions  of  the  Germans,  because 
tiiey  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  unbelief  of 
the  Frencli  and  the  revolutionary  epoch*  From 
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that  time  the  hollow  phrase,  Christian  German 
(or  Teutsch),  arose,  and  speedily  became  a  catchword. 

But  only  the  devoted  folluwt  rs  of  Catholicism, 
with  the  papacv  as  supreme  authority,  could  be  pious 
in  the  sense  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Honest  roman- 
ticists, such  as  Gorres,  Frederick  Schlegel,  Adam 
Muller.  etc.,  logically  went  over  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and  helped  to  re-establish  the  empire  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition.  As  for  the  German 
Protestants,  "God  had  poured  out  upon  tiiem  the 
spirit  of  confusion  and  tliey  tottered  like  drunken 
men."  Instead  of  directini^  their  attention  to  Vienna, 
where  the  CouL^rcss,  amidst  dancing  and  revelry, 
was  ninning  its  quarr)%  the  German  people,  to  earth, 
the  romanticists  built  castles  in  the  air,  and  at  once 

announced  that  certain  people  woul4  be  denied 

admission. 

Christian  Teutomania  was  the  armed  specter 
which  for  many  decades  robbed  the  German  Jews 
of  rest,  honor,  and  joy  in  life.  Because  this  race, 
strongly  marked  bv  descent  and  tradition,  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Germans  by  external  marks, 
by  features,  carriage,  and  vivacity»  although  akin 
in  language,  feeling,  and  temperament,  they  were  re- 
pelled as  foreigners,  as  a  force  breeding  disturbance 
and  discomfort,  and  had  the  spirit  of  the  times  per- 
mitted they  would  have  been  expelled  from  German 
territory.  But  to  find  a  reason  for  this  blind  hate, 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  had  recourse  to  old  con* 
temptible  publications,  and  extracted  rubbish  from 
sources  where  others  had  found  the  rich  intellectual 
treasures  of  the  Jews,  and  drew  such  a  portrait  of 
them  as  to  arouse  terror  both  in  themselves  and 
others. 

The  first  to  dothe  vague  prejudice  in  words  and 
heap  abuse  upon  the  Jews  was  not  a  knavish  writer, 
but  an  academical  professor  named  Friedrich  Rnhst 
whom  the  newly-founded  Berlin  University  had  ap« 
pointed  to  the  diair  of  history.  He  wished  to  investi- 
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gate  the  decline  of  Germany,  and  hit  upon  the  Jews, 
as  though  they  had  been  the  authors  of  Germany's 
disgrace  during  its  occupation  by  foreign  powers. 
Ruhs  discussed  the  "  Claims  of  the  Jews  to  German 
Citizenship/'  developed  the  unwholesome  theory  of  a 
Christian  state,  and  thence  derived hisjustification, 
if  not  actually  to  expel  the  Jews  from  Crermany,  yet 
to  humble  them  and  thwart  their  growth.  He  drew 
up  a  complete  programme  for  their  treatment,  which 
was  afterwards  conscientiously  carried  out. 

Above  all  things  he  wanted  the  Jews  to  live  merely 
on  sufferance,  and  on  no  account  to  claim  equsu 
rights  of  citizenship.  They  were  once  more  to  pay 
protection-money,  a  Jew-tax,  and  limits  were  to  be 
set  to  their  increase.  The  cities  which  had  hitherto 
not  tolerated  them  were  to  be  supported  in  this 
course,  and  naturally  Jews  were  not  to  be  admitted 
to  any  office,  nor  even  permitted  to  defend  theur 
country.  Rikhs,  moreover,  insisted  that  the  Jews 
should  again  wear  a  badge,  not  a  repulsive  yellow 
patch,  but  a  national  cockade";  at  any  rate  some 
mark  of  distinction,  that  the  German  who  could 
not  recognize  his  Hebrew  enemy  by  face,  eait,  or 
speech,  might  do  so  bv  the  doubtful  badge  of  honor." 
Above  all  things,  Riihs  exhorted  the  German  states 
and  the  German  people  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  ;  that  was  most  important. 
It  was  generally  asserted,  even  in  Christian  quarters, 
that  omjf  bad  and  abandoned  men  exchanged  Judaism 
for  Christianity ;  but  that  was  prejudice. 

Rite*  pamphlet  excited  great  mterest.  Worthy 
and  learned  men  declared  their  agreement  with  him. 
The  learned  German  world  at  the  time  of  Lessing, 
Abt,  Kant,  and  Herder,  the  apostolic  messenger 
of  universal  humanity,  now  talked  the  language 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  stirred  up  hate  and 
persecution.  Schleiermacher  and  Fichte  brougfht 
the  representatives  of  German  intellect  so  low  that 
they  actually  competed  with  the  ultra-Catholics  in 
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hatred  of  the  Jews.  PSus  VII,  who  in  €oiisequence 
of  the  Restoration  once  inore  reigned  in  the  Papal 
States,  and  reintroduced  the  Inquisition,  in  order  to 
drive  out  TOdlessness  by  means  of  the  auto-da-fi^ 
ordained  Biat  the  Jews  should  forfeit  the  freedom 
enjoyed  under  French  rule*  The  Jews  of  Rome  had 
to  forsake  their  beautiful  houses  m  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  return  to  the  diriy,  unhealthy  Ghetto  ;  the 
Middle  Ages  had  returned  to  the  Papal  States.  The 
Jews,  as  in  the  seventeenth  century'  had  to  attend 
sermons  for  their  own  conversion  on  pan:  of  punish- 
ment. Meantime  history'  had  enactt  d  one  of  those 
surprising  interludes,  which  was  to  prove  the  insta- 
bihiyof  the  reactionary  Restoration.  Napoleon  had 
contrived  to  land  on  French  ground  despite  English 
sea  guarthanship.  The  props  of  the  Bourbon  throne 
—the  nobility,  the  clcrg^s  and  intrigoiers,  who  had 
ostentatiously  displayed  their  power, — collajised 
before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired,  and  Napoleon 
entered  Paris  in  triumph.  The  empire  of  the  hundred 
days  was  established.  The  w  liole  of  Europe  armed 
itself  against  one  man,  and  the  lortuneof  war  decided 
in  favor  of  the  allies  on  the  Dutch  battlefields  at 
Waterloo.  In  the  Prussian  army,  which  next  to  the 
English  had  been  most  instrumental  in  turning  the 
tide  of  victory,  there  were  many  Jewish  soldiers, 
among  them  several  militia  officers. 

What  reward  did  the  German  Tews  receive  for 
their  sincere  devotien  to  ili<  ir  country?  When  the* 
Congress,  alarmed  by  Napoleon's  sudden  reap- 
pearance, ceased  to  dally  and  began  to  hold  regular 
sittings,  the  Act  of  bCfleration  for  the  German 
states,  which  despite  tlieir  union  were  to  be  auto- 
nomous, was  brought  up  ior  consideration,  and  a 
paragraph  in  it  devoted  to  the  Jews.  Citizenship 
was  to  be  assured  them,  and  in  countries  where 
obstacles  to  this  reform  existed,  they  were  to  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible.  But  this  paragraph 
was  accepted  only  by  Prussia  and  Austria ;  all  the 
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Other  members  of  the  league,  especially  those  from 
the  free  towns,  voted  against  it.  To  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  a  colorless  compromise  was  proposed : 
"  The  Congress  of  the  allies  will  consider  how  the 
civil  improvement  of  those  professing  the  Jewish 
faith  in  Germany  is  to  be  effected  in  the  most  har- 
monious manner,  and  how  in  particular  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  and  participation  in  civil  duties 
may  be  secured  to  them.  The  rights  already  con- 
ceded them  ia  the  several  federated  states  will  be 
continued." 

The  first  portion  was  harmless,  and  could  be 
accepted  by  all,  since  it  remained  open  to  every 
state  to  prevent  its  favorable  interpretation.  The 
latter  portion,  however,  was  apt  to  put  the  Free 
Towns  into  a  delicate  position.  There  the  Jews 
through  French  influence  were  actually  in  posses- 
sion of  civil  equality.  Accordingly,  the  deputy  for 
Frankfort  (the  syndic  Danz)  emphatically  protested, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Saxon  deputies.  To 
shame  German  narrow-mindedness,  the  Danish 
government,  as  if  it  had  anticipated  that  the  hatred 
of  Jews  in  Germany  would  spread,  ordered  Bern- 
storfF,  its  representative  for  Holstein,  to  declare 
that  the  adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith,  if  they  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  might  there  expect  a 
constitutional  provision  ensuring  them  against 
persecution,  oppression,  arbitrariness  or  uncertainty 
of  legislation  in  respect  of  the  rights  conceded  to 
them.  The  deputy  for  I)remen,  Senator  Schmidt, 
was  cleverer;  he  did  not  protest,  bnt  defeated  the 
suspicious  resolution  by  a  master-stroke.  Remark- 
ing that  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  conferred  by  the 
French  in  North  Germany  (the  ^26.  military  divis- 
ion) could  not  be  binding  on  the  Germans,  he 
stated  that  they  need  only  change  the  word  tn  into 
4y  ^nd  everything  would  be  right.  Nobody  at  first 
took  notice  of  this  apparently  insignificant  change. 
Metternich  and  Hardenberg,  who  hitherto  either 
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from  inclination  or  m  pursuance  of  promises  had 
appeared  to  favor  the  Jews,  passed  over  this  point 
in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  Thus  the  para* 
graph  refemng^^to  the  Jewish  questbn  in  its  final 
form  read :  "The  rights  already  conceded  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Jewish  &ith  the  several  faierated 
states  will  be  continued***  Of  the  federated  states, 
however,  only  Prussia  and  Mecklenburg,  and  per- 
haps also  Baden,  had  conceded  dtisenriiip  to  the 
Jews.  The  enactment  of  the  French  auuiorities 
was  thus  made  null  and  void,  and  Germany  was 
saved.  What  did  it  matter  to  the  delighted  nation 
that  this  verbal  change  would  cost  so  many  tears? 

The  humiliation  of  the  Jews  soon  showed  itself  in 
practical  life.  Lubcck,  proteclcd  by  the  untair 
interpretation  of  a  paragrajjh,  ordered  more  than 
forty  Jewish  families  to  lea  vet  the  town  (Sc:pt  ember, 
1815).  Bremen  did  the  same  w  ith  its  Jews,  l  i  ank- 
fort  could  not  eject  its  Jewish  inhabitants,  but  their 
lives  were  embittered;  they  were  shut  out  from 
civil  assemblies,  Jewish  functionaries  uere  deposed, 
tiiey  were  excluded  from  many  trades  and  indus- 
tries, marriage  permits  asked  by  Jewish  couples 
were  refused  with  the  heartlessness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  they  were  forbidden  to  live  in  certain  parts 
of  the  town,  and  were  treated  as  though  they  were 
still  servt  camera.  But  as  the  Senate  knew  that 
Prussia  and  Austria  regard  (  d  it  as  a  point  of  honor  to 
preserve  intact  thecivU  rights  of  the  Jews  of  Frank- 
fort, and  that  the  Federal  Diet,  at  the  instance  of 
both  great  powers,  might  easily  determine  the  con- 
troversy in  favor  of  the  Jews,  it  applied  to  three 
German  juridical  faculties,  those  of  Berlin,  Marburg, 
and  Giessen»  to  have  the  question  decided  as  one 
of  law. 

This  struggle  between  thf^  Frankfort  Senate  and 
the  jews,  protracted  diirinq  nine  years  ( i  S  i  5-24), 
and  occasioning;  many  vxations,  will  ever  remain  a 
Stain  on  the  time,  a  monument  of  German  narrow- 
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mindedness.  The  Jews,  relying  on  the  assurance 
of  the  two  German  powers,  believed  that  their  civil 
rights  were  guarded  as  by  a  triple  wall. 

But  just  this  manifest  truth,  the  Teutomaniacs 
and  sophists,  suddenly  developed  into  bigots, 
sought  to  obscure  and  cry  down.  From  all  parts 
of  Germany  there  resounded  simultaneously  out- 
cries against  the  Jews,  urging  the  nation,  or  the 
German  federation,  to  ensutve  the  Jews  or  destroy 
them.  Journals  and  pamphlets  raged  against  them, 
as  if  Germany  or  Christendom  could  be  saved  only 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Jews. 

The  most  violent  attack  was  that  of  a  pliysician 
and  professor  of  natural  science  at  Mcidelberg,  J.  F. 
Fries,  "Danger  to  the  WeHarc  and  Character  of 
the  Germans  through  the  Jews"  (summer,  1816),  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  Jews  ought  to  be 
expelled  the  country,  that  the  tribe  must  be  exter- 
minated root  and  branch,  as  among  all  secret  and 
political  societies  they  were  most  dangerous  to  the 
state.  "Ask  man  after  man,  and  see,  whether 
every  peasant  and  every  burgher  do  not  hate  and 
curse  the  Jews  as  national  pests  and  bread  robbers." 
The  Jews,  he  said,  had  contrived  to  get  more  than 
half  the  entire  capital  of  Frankfort  into  their  hands. 
"  Let  them  go  on  for  forty  years,  and  the  sons  of  the 
first  Christian  houses  will  seek  service  among  the 
Jews  in  the  meanest  capacities."  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  face  of  such  passionate  incitement,  wild 
outbreaks  against  the  Jews  did  not  occur  at  that 
time,  especially  as  Fries'  pamphlet  was  read  in  all 
taverns  and  public-houses. 

Was  no  Christian  voice  raised  aoainst  this  injus- 
tice? For  the  honor  ot  the  Germafis  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  some  men  l^ad  the  courage  to  con- 
tend against  crass  prejudice  and  blind  hatred.  A 
higlily  respected  and  learned  councilor  in  Ratisbon, 
August  Kramer,  wrote  a  defense,  "  The  Jews  and 
their  Just  Claims  on  the  Christian  States ;  a  Con* 
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tribution  to  the  Mitigation  of  the  Cruel  Prejudices 
against  the  Jewish  Nation."  Councilor  Schmidt,  in 
Hildburnrhausen,  on  the  one  hand,  pictured  the 
abominable  scenes  which  Christian  fanaticism  had 
in  the  past  enacted  against  Jews,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  the  superiority  of  culture  possessed 
by  the  latter  over  the  Christians  in  Spain.  But 
their  most  thorough-going  advocate  was  Johann 
Ludwiu;^  l^.wald,  a  reformed  clercfyman  of  Carlsruhe, 
of  high  positton,  and  s('vcnty  years  old.  Rohs*  and 
Fries'  inahgnant  statements  about  the  J(^\vs  incensed 
him  so  deeply,  that  lie  denied  himself  a  season's 
recreation  in  Baden,  and  employed  the  time  in  giv- 
ing the  lie  to  their  impudent  assertions  in  a  pam- 
pmet  (1816).  Ewald  vindicated  the  downtrodden 
sons  of  Israel  in  the  name  of  Christianity*  wiiose 
representative  he  was.    Every  groundless  com* 

flaint  against  them  he  dissolved  into  nothing, 
'fom  England  and  France*  too^  admonitions 
reached  the  Germans  not  to  expose  their  own  petti** 
ness  by  their  insane  hatred  of  the  Jews.  An 
English  paper  thought  that  the  town  of  Liibeck,  as 
well  as  all  the  free  towns,  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
their  independence  (of  which  they  had  made  so 
infamous  a  use)  by  the  German  federation,  on 
account  of  the  ignorant  intolerance  displayed 
against  the  Jews.  A  French  writer,  M.  Bail,  vindi* 
cated  the  unhappy  people  in  glowing  language*  and 
covered  their  German  enemies  with  shame. 

*'  The  Jewish  nation  to  a  higher  d^ree  than  any  other  possesses 
the  ancient,  sanctified  chancter which  esdtes  astonishment,  f  never 
meet  a  rabbi  adorned  with  a  white  beard  without  thinking  of  the  ven- 
erab!e  patriarchs.  Nothing-  is  more  elevating  about  the  Israelites 
than  their  solemn  life,  which  makes  them  the  most  devoted  and  hon- 
orable people  on  earth.  In  their  midst  is  to  be  found  the  illustration 
of  all  clomeslic  ^  i^tuc';,  of  loving  care  for  the  needy,  and  profound 
reverence  for  parents.  Haj^py,  a  thousand  times  nappy,  are  the 
nations  among  whom  the  basis  of  morality  has  been  preserved." 

But  if  truth  and  justice  had  spoken  widi  angels* 
tongues,  the  Germans  of  those  days  would  nave 
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remained  deaf  to  their  voices.  They  were  so 
deeply  imbued  with  hatred  of  the  Jews  that  they 
were  irrational. 

An  organ  of  the  Austrian  government  directed  a 
sort  of  threat  a^^ainst  the  encroachments  of  the 
people  of  LUbeck  upoa  tiie  rights  of  the  Jews. 

"  How  can  fhe  future  Federal  Diet  ^Kscuss  the  improvement  of  the 

condition  of  the  Jews,  if  individual  states  anticipate  it  by  the  most 
cruel  and  arbitrary  resolutions  ?  This  conchict  exhibits  want  of 
respect  as  much  towards  the  ensuing  Federal  Diet  as  towards  the 
foremost  courts  of  Germany,  whose  principles  in  regard  to  this  matter 
have  lieeo  often  and  loudly  cnoogh  caqMresaed." 

What  was  done  by  Austria  itself,  which  displayed 
such  righteous  indignation  ao^ainst  Llibeck  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  ?  Francis  I  and  his  ruler  Metter- 
nich  completely  forgot  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  Joseph  II,  and  kept  in  mind  only  the  hateful  laws 
of  Maria  Theresa  against  the  Jews.  They  did  not 
indeed  expel  the  Jews,  as  in  Liibeck  and  Bremen, 
but  they  were  relegated  to  Ghettos  within  Austria, 
beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass. 
Tyroly  the  secluded  mountain  province,  was  closed 
to  them  as  to  Protestants.  In  Bohemia  the  moun- 
tain  cities  and  villages  were  forbidden  them,  and  in 
Moravia»  in  the  great  cities  of  Brilnn  and  Olmutz, 
they  were  allowed  to  stay  only  over*night  or  for  a 
short  time.  Everywhere  there  were  Jew-streets ; 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Jews  of  Austria  had 
become  proverbial,  whilst  in  Galicia  they  met  with 
greater  oppression  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Even 
the  benevment  regulations  of  Joseph  II,  in  regard  to 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  practical  relig- 
ious instruction,  were  carried  out  not  so  much  to 
spread  culture  among  the  Jews  as  to  torment  and 
injure  them.  Emperor  Francis  ennobled  a  few 
Jews,  but  the  others  were  humiliated;  th^  were 
obliged  to  render  military  service,  but  the  bravest 
were  rarely  admitted  even  to  the  lowest  rungs  of 
the  military  ladder. 
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Austria,  to  be  sure, had  made  the  Jews  no  promises, 
and  had  awakened  no  hope  of  fretdom.  But  Prussia, 
where  they  had  already  enjoyed  full  citizenship,  con- 
jured up  a  hobgoblin  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  wounded  their  lionor  the  more  deeply.  Fred- 
erick William  III,  who  had  confirmed  the  cqiialit)'  of 
the  Prussian  Jews  by  law,  annulled  it,  or  rather  left 
it  unexecuted,  a  dead  letter.  Unconsciously  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  theor\^  of  the  Christian  state  set  up 
by  the  Teutomaniacs  and  sophists,  who  insisted  that 
no  place  of  honor  be  conceded  the  Jews.  The 
promised  equalization  of  the  Jews  in  the  newly- 
acquired  or  reconquered  provinces  was  continually 
delayed.  In  the  latter  they  remained  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  a  former  time,  and  Prussia's  legislation 
regarding  the  Jews  was  a  curious  petrifaction.  There 
were  twenty-one  fundamental  lawsfor  their  treatment, 
and  they  were  divided  into  French,  old  Prussian, 
Saxon,  and  Polish  Jews,  naturally  to  their  disad- 
vantage* 

The  specific  aim  of  Prussia  was  to  make  Jews 
despicable  in  sodety.  Whereas  formerly  the 
government  had  been  at  pains  to  avoid  in  offi- 
cial correspondence  the  words  Jew,  Jewish,  as 
having  an  offensive  connotation,  they  were  now 
insisted  upon. 

The  Judseophoblst  spirit  in  Prussia  showed  itself 
in  a  case  whidi  challenges  comparison  with  France. 
The  unjust  Napoleonic  law  which  had  suspended 
the  equality  of  the  Jews  of  the  German  departments 
for  ten  years  in  respect  of  free  migration  and  com- 
merce was  to  fidi  into  abeyance  after  the  end  of  the 
respite  (Mardi  17, 181 8),  unless  it  was  prolonged. 
The  government  of  Louis  XVIII,  althou^fh  besieged 
by  clerical  and  political  reactionaries,  did  not  for  a 
moment  make  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  limitation. 
In  the  Chamber,  which  occupied  itself  with  this  point 
(February  and  March,  18 18),  only  one  hostile  voice 
(Lathier)  was  raised  against  the  Jews  in  Alsace*  Thb 
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opponent  of  the  Jews  alleged  that  the  whole  country 
would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  if  a  check 
was  not  put  to  their  greed.  Not  even  the  Right, 
which  was  clerically  disposed,  uttered  a  word  against 
the  Jews  in  general  and  for  the  restriction  of  their 
liberties.  The  phantom  of  a  Christian  state  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  French.  The  Chamber  rejected 
Lathier*s  proposal,  and  thus  the  Jews  of  Alsace  were 
restored  to  their  former  equality.  A  similar  law 
had  been  passed  against  the  Jews  ofthedistrictonthe 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  added  to  Prussia, 
or  the  Rhine  province  and  Westphalia.  The  Prus- 
sian government,  on  taking  this  former  French 
territor}%  had  permitted  the  continuance  of  restrictive 
legislation,  and  a  cabinet  order  of  March  3d,  l3l8, 
renewed  it  for  an  indefinite  period. 

About  this  time  a  distinguished  Englishman,  with 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  his  hand,  advocated 
the  equality  and  freedom  of  the  Jews  throughout 
Europe  with  extraordinary  zeal.  Lewis  Way,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  enthusiasts  of  the  English 
War  of  Independence,  accepted  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Jewish  nation  would  be  resurrected, 
and  be  restored  in  glory  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
Only  when  they  had  recovered  their  independence 
would  they  be  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Jews.  He  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Poland  to  asoeftain  the  number  and  conoition 
of  the  Jews  in  that  ooantry.  Way  now  elaborated 
a  remarkable  memorial  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
high  significance  of  the  Jews  in  the  past,  and  also  in 
the  future.  With  this  memorial  he  betook  himself 
to  Aix,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  with  their  ministers  and  diplo- 
matists were  met  in  Congress  (end  of  September, 
18 1 8).  He  sought  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
00  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  mystical  tempera- 
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ment  was  known  to  him.  As  soon  as  the  Czar 
showed  himself  in  favor  of  the  equalization  of  the 

{ews,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  Frederick  William 
II  and  Emperor  Fiands  would  also  be  well  disposed 
towards  it. 

Way  started  with  the  supposition  that  the  Jews 
were  a  royal  nation,  and  had  not  ceased  tp  be  so 
even  in  exile,  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  tragical 
career.  This  peopl e  possessed  the  key  to  the  historv 
of  the  whole  globe.  The  same  divine  grace  which 
had  guided  them  in  former  times  rested  on  them  in 
banishment  and  exile.  The  promises  which  the 
prophets  had  foretold  for  the  Israelite  race  would 
not  fail  to  be  accomplished ;  they  would  once  more 
be  gathered  together  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
All  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  have  received 
salvation  through  them,  were  bound  by  gratitude  to 
show  the  Jews  the  greatest  honors  and  boundlea 
beneficence.soas  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  incurredagainst 
this  divinely-gifted  race  by  the  cruel  persecutions  in- 
flicted on  thcni.  The  present  moment  was  highly 
favorable  to  their  complete  t  Uberation.  In  somecoun- 
tries  fanatical,  nai  low-nunded  clamorers  had  raised 
their  voices  against  the  emancipatlaii  ofthe  Jews.  l)ut 
they  no  more  represented  pubUc  opinion  than  the  iuri- 
ous  outcrit  s  of  a  few  American  planters  against  the 
supprt;ssion  of  slavery.  If  Way  was  an  enthusiast, 
when  he  tried  to  prove  the  necessity  of  emancipation 
in  a  mystical  manner  from  prophetic  and  apocalyptic 
verses,  he  was  still  true  enough  to  the  practical 
instincts  ol  the  English  race  to  be  able  to  prove  to 
their  majesties  what  profit  the  emancipated  Jews 
would  bring  the  state.  He  conceded  that  much 
about  the  jews  must  1)^  a]L<  red,  but  their  national 
peculiarity  was  holy  property,  which  must  not  be 
touched.  It  was  the  invisible  tie  which  bound  the 
past  of  the  Jews  with  their  future,  the  past  of  man- 
kind with  its  future;  tile  fulfillment  of  prophecy 
depended  on  l^rac^l. 
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This  mystical,  yet  seiunble*  memorial  was  handed 
by  Way  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  whom  it  must 
have  made  an  impression,  for  he  delivered  it  to  hb 
plenipotentiaries,  Nesselrode  and  Capo  D'Istrias, 
charging  them  to  brin^  it  and  the  emandpation  of 
the  Jews  under  the  notice  of  the  Congress.  Out  of 
respect  for  Alexander,  who  at  that  time  pulled  the 
strings  of  European  politics,  the  plenipotentiaries 
were  obliged  to  give  attention  to  the  matter,  if  only 
in  appearance.  The  protocol  said  (November  21, 
1S18)  that,  though  they  could  not  in  every  respect 
accept  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  of  die  mem- 
orial, they  must  render  justice  to  the  tendency  and 
laudable  aim  of  his  conclusions.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Austria  and  Prussia  (Metternich,  Harden- 
berg,  and  BernstorfT)  declared  themselves  ready  to 
g'ive  any  information  with  regard  to  the  question  in 
both  monarchies,  which  might  aid  in  solving  a  pro- 
blem important  to  the  statesman  and  the  philan- 
thropist ;  but  this  was  no  more  than  a  courtly  phrase. 
Another  voice  addressed  enthusiastic  words  in  favor 
of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  to  the  Congress  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Michael  Berr,  like  his  father,  untir- 
ingly active  in  the  elevation  of  his  co-religionists, 
poured  forth  the  stream  of  his  oratory  in  their  cause. 

"  In  Charlemagne's  favorite  city  the  monarchs  will  finally  decide 
concerning  the  political  existence  of  my  co-religionists  in  Germany. 
The  honor  of  Germany,  the  honor  of  the  age  and  that  of  monarchs, 
loudly  demand  the  reinstatement  of  the  Jews  in  their  civil  and  politi- 
cal nghts.  With  justice  are  they  exercised  about  laws,  whicll  stitt 
exist  here  and  there  to  the  diMd?ant«^e  of  the  Jews." 

The  Italian  Jews  also  combined  to  send  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  concerning 
the  aboHtion  of  their  gfrievances  and  the  cessation 
of  persecution.  They  lost  nothing  by  failure  to  carry 
out  their  design.  The  time  had  passed  when  princes 
and  statesmen,  sages  and  citi/cns,  interested  them- 
selves in  "the  improvement  of  tiie  condition  of  the 
Israelites."  as  the  phrase  ran. 
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The  ill-feeUng  against  the  Jews  in  Germany  con- 
tinued to  grow  without  ground  or  provocation. 
Jewish  preachers  celebrated  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
(October  i8,  1818)  in  the  synagogue  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  to  the  Teutomaniacs  this  was  no 

{»roof  of  their  patriotic  love.  The  hatred  against 
ews  assumed  so  violent  a  character  that  a  writer, 
one  not  badly  disposed,  saw  reason  to  foretell  the 
outbreak  of  popular  attacks  on  life  and  property. 

Germany  was  at  that  time  intensely  excited  by 
die  murder  of  Kotzebue,  in  Mannheim,  by  a  half- 
mad  Christian  student,  Karl  Sand  (March,  18 19), 
and  by  the  harsh  regiilations  of  the  government 

X*nst  demagogic  and  Germanizing  movements, 
Ji  it  had  formerly  fostered.  The  Germanizers 
panted  for  a  sacrifice,  and,  as  they  could  not  attack 
the  statesmen,  such  as  the  Mettemichs,  Gentzes, 
and^  Kamptzes,  the  helpless  lews  were  marked  as 
victims.  A  series  of  brutal  outbreaks  occurred 
durin?  several  montlu.  With  die  cry  of  Hep, 
hep  I  against  the  Jews,  the  Middle  Ages  revived 
again  like  a  jeering  ghost,  and  persecution  Was 
galvanized  into  life  by  the  student  and  commercial 
classes. 

The  city  of  Wurzburgf  commenced  the  attack.  A 
new  professor  was  inducted  into  office  (August  2) 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  students,  who  were 
joined  by  a  Inri^e  number  of  people.  Suddenly  an 
old  professor,  Jirendel,  was  noticed,  who  had  shortly 
before  written  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  for  which  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  received  a  box  of  ducats.  On 
seeing  him,  there  resounded  from  the  mouths  of  the 
students  the  insane  cry,  "Hep,  hep!"  together 
with  the  outcry  "  Jude,  verreck,"  t.  e.,  "Jew,  die  like 
a  beast."  The  former  expression,  then  used  for  the 
first  time,  meant  in  student's  slang,  '*  Jerusalem  is 
destro)  od"  (I  lierosolyma  est  perdita).  Brendel 
was  pursued,  and  had  to  flee  for  safety.  Perfect  fury 
took  possession  of  the  people  of  Wurzburg,  who 
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broke  Into  ihe  shops  of  the  Jewst  throwiag  the 
goods  into  ^e  streets,  and  when  th^  defended 
themsehres  with  stones,  the  Httemess  increased  to 
frenzy.  A  regular  battle  ensued,  many  wounds 
were  received,  and  several  persons  kiUecL  About 
forty  citizens  took  part  in  the  affray.  The  military 
had  to  be  called  out,  or  the  Jews  would  have  been 
massacred.  The  next  day  the  burghers  appealed 
to  the  civic  authorities  to  order  the  dismissal  of  the 
Jews  from  Wurzburg-,  and  to  this  they  had  to  sub- 
mit. Overcome  \^ith  grief,  about  four  hundred 
Jews  of  all  ages  left  the  town,  and  encamped  for 
several  days  in  the  villages  or  under  tents,  looking 
forward  to  a  terrible  future.  The  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Wiirzburg  was  repeated  in  Bamberg,  and 
HI  almost  every  town  of  Franconia.  Wherever  a 
Jew  showed  himself,  he  was  assailed  with  the  insult- 
mgcry  of  "  Hep,  hep!"  and  ill-treated. 

This  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Franconia  was  a 
hint  to  the  Frankforters  how  to  humble  their  hated 
fellow-citizens,  who  had  dared  bring  an  action 
against  the  Senate,  and  were  protected  by  the 
Federal  Diet.  Thus  a  riot  was  re-enacted  here 
(9th  and  loth  August),  which  began  with  the  cry, 
"Hep»  hep  1"  and  with  ti^e  breaking  of  windows  in 
Jewish  houses  ;  tlien  the  mob  advanced  to  brutality, 
and  drove  away  all  Jews  from  the  promenades  with 
insults  and  outrage.  Artisans,  workmen,  shop 
assistants,  secretly  encouraged  by  their  employers, 
as  in  the  time  of  Vincent  l  ettmilch,  two  centuries 
before,  made  violent  attacks  on  Jewish  houses. 
The  house  of  the  Rothschilds  in  particular  was 
selected  for  attack,  their  wealth  and  political  impor- 
tance being  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Christian  patri- 
cians. In  Paris  at  this  time,  all  the  ambassadors 
and  diplomatic  representatives  appeared  at  a  ball 
given  by  James  Rothschild,  and  in  Germany  the 
Rothschilds  were  still  treated  as  peddlers.  Several 
wealthy  Jews  left  Frankfort  after  this  outrage.  The 
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storm,  Di4uch  became  frenzy  in  Fiankforty  the  seat 
of  the  Diett  was  not  an  indifferent  matter  to  the 
ambassadors.  The  moneys  of  the  Diet  were  placed 
us  Rothschild's  coffers  for  security.  The  president^ 
Count  von  Buol  Schauenstein^  summoned  a  confer- 
ence of  memben,  and  it  was  resolved  to  odl  out 
ifae  federal  troops,  as  the  ct^  militia  could  not  be 
trusted.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Frankfort 
aroused  great  attention  throughout  Europe,  but  the 
excitement  against  them  continued,  in  spite  of  the 
arrival  of  the  troops.  Several  Jews  consequently 
sold  their  houses,  and  even  the  Rothschilds  put  no 
trust  in  the  lull,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  leaving 
Frankfort;  they  would  have  had  to  emigrate  to 
France  or  England,  as  they  were  not  safe  anywhere 
in  Germany. 

Thb  massacre  of  the  Jews  spread  like  wildfire  in 
Germany,  as  if  the  people  had  everywhere  waited 
for  a  sign  to  break  out.  In  Darmstadt  and  Bay- 
reuth  the  riots  were  repeated  (August  12).  The 
few  Jews  in  Meiningen  were  expelled.  In  Carls- 
ruhe,  one  morning,  a  placard  was  found  posted  on 
the  synaj^ojToie  and  the  houses  of  prominent  Jews — • 
"Death  and  destruction  to  the  Jews  !'* 

In  Diisseldorf  black  marks  and  threatening  pla- 
cards were  found  on  the  doors  of  several  Jewish 
houses.  In  tlie  territory  of  Baden,  where  Sand  had 
sealed  the  1  euiumaniac  folly  with  a  murder,  and 
the  excitement  still  lasted,  the  bittr  rness  against 
the  Jews  was  so  great  that  not  one  could  appear  in 
the  streets  without  being  maltreated.  In  Heidel- 
berg a  tumult  arose  (bej^inninof  of  September)  in 
consequence  of  a  vulgar  scene,  a\  hicli  curiously  illus- 
trates German  chivalry.  A  citizen  had  outraged  a 
Jewish  maiden,  and  had  been  arrested  by  the  police. 
Nearly  the  whole  populace  immediately  rushed  to 
rescue  the  hero  and  destroy  the  Jewish  houses. 
Cries  of  "Hep,  hep!"  resounded  in  the  streets; 
<ixes,  crowbars,  tools  of  all  sorts  were  collected  as 
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if  to  carry  a  place  by  storm.  The  city  guard,  which 
ought  to  have  dispersed  the  assaulting  party, 
refused  their  ser\^ices.  The  city  j^overnor,  Pfizer, 
instead  of  standing  by  the  persecuted,  assisted  their 
assailants.  Blood  would  have  "been  spilled,  had  not 
the  Heidelberg  students,  humanized,  perhaps,  by 
contact  with  France,  defended  the  unprotected 
people  at  their  own  risk,  under  the  leadership  of 
two  professors,  Daub  and  Thibaut.  When  at  length 
the  armed  force  appeared,  and  patrols  swept 
through  the  whole  province  of  Baden,  and  every 
small  town  and  village  was  made  responsible  for  the 
attacks  of  certain  of  their  number  upon  the  Jews, 
the  outbreaks  against  the  Jews  gradually  subsided, 
but  the  hatred  a^^ainst  them  was  only  intensified. 

"From  Germany  the  spark  of  Jew-hatred  flew 
even  into  the  capital  of  the  Danish  state,"  which  a 
few  years  before  had  extended  citizenship  to  the 
Jews,  and  had  refused  to  revoke  it.  In  Copenhagen 
the  mob  rose  up  (September),  and  commenced  by 
throwing  stones  at  the  Jews,  and  ended  with  acts 
of  violence.  The  government  proclaimed  martial 
law.  The  citizens,  in  the  few  cities  where  Jews 
lived,  stood  by  them,  and  the  preachers  preached 
tolerance  and  love  to  thcin  from  the  pulpit.  In 
Germany  the  mirusters  of  religion  did  not  utter  a 
simple  protest  during  these  outrageous  scenes. 
That  no  feature  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of 
the  ^Tiddle  Ages  might  be  wanting,  a  synagogue 
was  stormed  in  a  small  Bavarian  place,  and  the 
scrolls  of  the  Law  rudely  torn  to  pieces.  Even 
where  actual  violence  could  not  be  resorted  to,  the 
insulting  cry  of  "  Hep,  hep  I "  was  hurled  at  the 
Jews  in  small  and  large  towns,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  spectators*  The  police  or  military  force 
which  appeared  against  the  rioters  and  disturbers 
secretly  took  part  against  the  Jews,  and  the  gov- 
ernments which  protected  them  did  so  more  from 
fear,  because  they  suspected  a  demagogical  move* 
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ment  behind  the  outbreaks  against  tbe  Jews.  Ref-> 
erence  ms  afterwards  made  to  these  outrages,  as 
illustrating  the  feding,  or  rather  ill-feeling  towaids 
thelews»  to  withhold  equal  rights  from  them. 

Ine  zenith  of  Teutomaniac  Jew  hatred  was 
reached  by  the  inflammatory  pamphlet  which 
appeared  at  this  time  of  excitement,  "  The  Mirror 
of  the  Jews"  (November,  1819),  Hartwig_Hundt, 
a  man  of  adventurous  life,  boldly  advocated  the 
slaughter  of  the  Jewoi  -  He  made  most  laudable 
proposition*^,  whicli,  he  flattered  Imnself,  would  sat- 

"  Althougfh  T  for  my  part  hold  the  killing  of  Jews  neither  a  sin  nor 
a  crime,  but  only  a  poUce  oflience,  i  would  nevertheless  never  counsel 
that  they  be  oooteuied  and  pmidwd  iiBliwtfd» — lettnUo  be  the 
fiwhioanow.'* 

What  then  ?   His  proposals  were : — 

■|     "Let  the  children  of  Israel  be  told  to  the  English,  who  could 
1  employ  them  in  their  Indian  plantations  instead  of  the  Usckt.  That 
I  Ihejr  nay  not  increase,  the  men  should  be  emasculated,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  be  lodg^ed  in  houses  of  shame.    The  best  plan 
would  be  to  purge  the  land  entirely  oi  this  vermin,  either  by  extermi- 
[  \  Bating  tbem.  or  as  Pharaoh  and  the  people  of  Mdiiiam,  wOnboig, 
^\yand  Fnnkfort  didt  by  drifing  than  Irom  the  ootmUy. 

The  "Hep,  hep"  storm  and  PUindt's  murderous 
lessons  were  the  poisonous  fruit  of  the  seeds  which 
Fichte  and  Schleiermacher  had  sown,  and  which  had 
shot  up  quickly  and  abundantly. 

Hundt's  Inflammatory  book,  in  which  every  word 
is  an  abomination,  was  as  ravenously  swallowed  by 
the  German  reading  public,  as  his  bad  novels. 
Only  at  the  request  of  Jews  it  was  forbidden  and 
confiscated  by  the  censorship,  which  had  become 
omnipotent  through  the  Carlsbad  regulations.  In 
Portugal,  at  about  the  same  time,  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Cortes  to  re  admit  the  ban- 
ished Jews  and  atone  for  the  crinu^  perpetrated 
against  them,  whilst  in  Germany  authors  and  states 
men  justified  this  crime,  and  wished  it  to  be  repeated 
in  th&  niaelicienth  oentuiy*    Htindt  did  not  stand 
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alone  in  his  advocacy  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews, 
Who  cares  to  enumerate  all  the  virulent,  hostile 
writings  against  the  Jews  of  the  years  of  the  "  Hep, 
hep"  storm?  Conversation  on  questions  of  the 
day,  however  remote  from  th&^ubject  of  the  Jews, 
always  ended  in  abuse  of  them.  If  an  author  glori- 
fied Sand  and  his  murder  of  Kotzebue,  and  praised 
his  Christian  religious  spirit,  he  did  not  £ul  to  add 
that "  Christian  hate  would  call  down  a  day  of  judg- 
ment upon  the  Jews,  the  accomplices  of  financiers 
who  worked  the  ruin  of  the  state,  even  though  no 
writer  had  ever  printed  a  syllable  to  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  Jews/ 

Thus  every  man's  hand  was  against  them;  no 
defender  of  any  weight  or  influence  appeared  for 
them,  whose  word,  if  it  could  not  silence,  might  at 
least  curb  the  opposition.  The  aged  Jean  Paul 
(Friedrich  Richter)  did  not  raise  his  voice  for  them, 
although  he  had  a  predilection  for  the  Jews;  nor 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  although  Rachel  was  his  wife, 
and  was  included  in  the  general  obloquy.  Only  one 
writer  overcame  his  prejudice,  and  defied  public 
opinion  in  order  to  take  up  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
universally  despised  and  downtrodden  Jews.  This 
was  tfaeoomedy  writer  Julius  von  Voss,  whose  voice 
certainly  had  no  great  weight,  and  whose  disordered 
aflairs  roused  the  suspicion  that  Jewish  Uberality 
encouraged  his  venturesomeness.  Voss  himself  in 
his  comedies  and  novels  had  exposed  the  Jews  to 
ridicule,  but  from  regret  and  remorse,  he  confessed, 
he  desired  to  protect  the  Jews  against  the  "  Hep, 
hep*'  insults,  riis  words  were  litUe  regarded,  and 
even  were  derided.  SttU  less  impression  was  created 
by  the  anonymous  writings  of  various  freemasons  in 
favor  of  thejews,  but  their  goodwill  should  be  rec- 
ognized. The  converted  Jews  conducted  them* 
selves  at  this  juncture  in  a  shameful  manner.  Not 
one  of  them,  except  Borne,  came  forward,  in  behalf 
of  their  former  brethren,  with  that  just  indignation 
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which  violence  against  the  defenseless  ought  to 
inspirt!.  Rachel  von  Varnhagen,  it  is  true,  wrote 
to  her  brother,  Ludwig  Robert,  who  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  *'  Hep,  hep"  storm,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*'  I  am  intensely  moved,  as  I  have  never  yet  been,  on  account  of  the 

Jews.  They  are  to  he  preserved,  but  only  for  torture,  for  coniiimeU'. 
for  insult,  for  brutal  outrage.  The  hypocritical  newborn  love  tor  the 
Christian  religion  (God  forgive  me  for  my  sin  ! ).  for  the  Middle  Agea 
witli  their  art,  poetry,  and  nideousness,  incirrs  the  prnplc  to  the  only 
abomination  to  which,  mindful  of  all  past  experiences,  il  can  stiU  be 
incited.  It  is  not  the  mction  of  the  people,  who  are  taught  to  cry 
"  Hep,  hep."  The  professors  Fries  and  Kilhs,  and  others,  such  as 
Arnim,  lirentano,  'our  oonoectiona/  and  yet  greater  peisooa  are 
filled  with  prejudices." 

She  thought  that  the  Christian  priests  ought  to  step 
forward  to  check  the  outrages  of  the  people.  "  Aye, 
the  priests."  But  neither  Rachel,  nor  her  brother 
Robert,  nor  her  husband  Varnhagen,  who  elabor- 
ated their  periods  for  every  childish  folly,  and  had  a 
voice  in  public  opinion,  raised  it  against  violence, 
and  ag^nst  the  rule  of  oppression. 

The  Jews  had,  it  is  true,  their  own  fiterary  expo- 
nents to  protect  them.  In  Germany  alone  there 
were  nearly  forty  Jewish  writers  who  could  address 
the  German  public.  They  possessed  two  Jewish 
organs,  and  the  daily  purnals  occasionally  opened 
their  pages  to  them.  They  advanced  boldly  to  the 
battle-field  to  ward  off  the  universal  accusations 
Against  their  race.  Even  the  a^ed  David  Fried- 
lander  raised  his  voice,  wrung  his  hands  over  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews  and  their  persecutions  in  Ger- 
many m  the  nineteendi  century,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive— ^he  who  considered  official  Christianitv  and 
the  State  as  ideal — bow  these  sods  could  wallow  in 
so  much  filth.  He  addressed  nimself  to  the  Coun- 
tess Von  der  Recke,  and  reminded  her  of  the  time 
when  eminent  Christians  conversed  pleasantly  with 
Jews,  and  both  received  instruction  from  each  other. 
This  sounded  like  a  forgotten  hiry  tale  from 
ande.i,)  days.    But  the  Jewish  combatants  on^ 
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threw  light  missiles,  and  could  scarcely  pnck  the 
thick  hide  of  prejudice.  For  this  purpose  sharp  and 
heavy  harpoons  were  necessar}\  At  this  point  the 
Guide  of  all  history,  who  had  not  abandoned  the 
Jews,  awakened  for  them  two  avenging  angels,  who 
with  fiery  scourges  lashed  the  perverse ness  of  the 
Germans.  These  avenging  spirits,  who  brought 
the  Germans  more  blessings  even  than  their  guar- 
dian angelsi  were  Ludwig  Borne  and  Heinrich 
Heine. 
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BOBMB  AND  BBIHB. 

B6me  and  Heine — BOrne's  Youth— His  Attitude  to  Judaism — His  Love 
of  Liberty — His  Defense  <A  the  Jews— Heine  :  bis  Position  with 
Regard  to  Judaism— 'I  tu-  Rabbi  ofBacbaracb — Heine's ThoogfalS 
upon  Judaism — influence  of  Bdrne  and  Hme. 

Wtiy  should  not  Burnr;  and  Heine  have  a  page  in 
Jewish  history?  Not  only  did  Jewish  blood  flow  in 
their  veins,  but  they  were  imbued  with  true  Jewish 
spirit. 

The  lightning  darts  which  they  flashed  across 
Germany,  now  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  again  in 
glaring  sheets,  were  charged  with  the  electricitv  of 
Jewish  Talmud  ism.  Roth  Home  and  Heine  renounced 
Judaism,  but  only  like  combatants  wKd^.l^pprdpnating 
fthe  enemy's  uniform  and  colors,  can  all  th^'more 
easily  strike  and  annihilate  him.    Both  expressed, 
with  a  clearness  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
how  much  they  cared  for  the  religion  of  the  cross, 
which  they  professed.    There  is,  therefore,  not  the 
}  slightest  reason  why  Christianity  should  count  Borne 
.  and  Heine  as  members  of  its  flock  on  account  of 
j  the  idle  ceremony  through  which  they  passed  in 
t  church.    One  of  them,  in  spite  of  his  changing 
f  moods,  at  heart  remained  truer  to  Judaism  than  the 
\  Friedlanders  who  constituted  themselves  its  repre- 
'sentatives.   These  two  gifted  individuals,  the  pride 
I  of  Germany,  are  still  greater  ornaments  to  Judaism. 
jTo  tiiese  two  Jews,  the  Germans  owe  their  pure 
'  taste,  their  feehng  for  truth,  and  their  impulse  for 
!  liberty — to  these  two  Tews  persecuted  through  life 
l)y  tlie  abominable  "  Hep,  hep."    The  mists  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  which  the  Gennans  artificially 
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surrounded  themselves  in  order  to  obscure  the  truth, 
were  dispersed  by  the  flashes  of  wit  of  Borne  and 
Heine,  and  lig'ht  in  its  purity  was  restored.  They 
grafted  wit  and  life  on  German  literature,  and 
banished  that  clumsiness  and  awkwardness  which 
had  aroused  the  ridicule  of  the  neighboring  nations. 

In  their  childish  spite  against  the  Jews,  the  Teu- 
tomaniacs,  the  Riihses  and  Hundts,  asserted  that 
Judaism  could  not  produce  a  man  of  forcible  character, 
or  gifted  with  a  true  sense  of  art.  History  at  once 
gave  them  the  lie,  and  put  them  to  shame.  Judaism 
furnished  forth  a  vigorous  apostle  of  liberty,  with 
language  recalling  that  of  the  prophets  and  the 
Roman  Catos,  who  confounded  all  the  ideas  of  the 
Germans  concerning  law ;  and  it  supplied  a  poet, 
with  artistic  sense  characterized  by  a  mixture  of 
pathos  and  cutting  irony,  who  abolished  all  their 
hard  and  fast  rules  of  art.  The  rich,  varied  blossoms 
of  the  Borne-Heine  mind  sprang  from  Jewish  soil, 
and  were  only  watered  by  European  culture.  Hence 
the  close  connection  between  them  in  spite  of  their 
dissimilarity  and  mutual  antipathy.  Not  only  was 
their  wit  Jewish,  but  also  their  love  of  truth,  their 
aversion  to  vain  display,  their  hatr(  d  of  veiling  and 
palliating  wrongs,  their  contempt  {or  olficlal  pomp, 
for  obscuring  clouds  of  incense,  for  ringing  of  bells, 
ambrosial  organ  tones  covering  slavery,  per- 
version of  justice,  and  oppression.  The  democratic, 
freedom-loving  spirit,  noticeable  in  Borne  more  than 
in  Heine,  and  the  analytical,  Spinoza-like  mode  of 
reasoning,  more  characteristic  of  Heine  than  of 
Borne,  are  Jewish  to  the  core.  Had  they  been  born 
Christians,  and  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
red-tapeism,  neitlier  of  them  would  have  developed 
as  rescuing  powers,  which  with  laughing  mien 
helped  to  banish  deeply-rooted  perversions  and 
absurdities*  The  slaves  became  deliverers,  and 
saved  their  enemies  from  the  double  yoke  of  political 
and  social  inferiority*   The  Teutomaniacs  almost 
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deserve  thanks  for  having  tormented  the  Jews  with 
their  reactionary  measures.  Thejr  roused,  if  not 
Heine,  certainly  Borne,  who  was  inchned  to  idle  spec- 
ulation, and  furnished  him  with  the  dart  that  wounded 
die  enemy. 

Ludwk^  Bdme,  or  L5b  Bantch  (bom  in  Frankfort* 
on-the-Nuun,  1 786 ;  died  in  Paris,  1837) » saw  the  lig^ 
in  the  same  year  when  it  was  extinguished  for  Men* 
delssohn,  as  though  history  wished  to  compensate 
the  bereaved  lews  for  the  loss  of  the  sage  of  Berlin. 
Borne  resembled  Mendelssohn  in  some  respects: 
in  his  timid,  bashful,  somewhat  awkward  bearing,  in 
hb  self-control,  his  strength  of  character,  and  his 
strict  adherence  to  an  adopted  system  of  morality. 
Both  became  the  objects  of  admiration  by  accident, 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Both  drew  up  for  them- 
selves aesthetic  rules  oi  conduct  without  iiaving  been 
trained  to  do  so. 

Borne  despised  the  Jews  of  his  time,  and  spoke 
of  them  as  if  he  were  their  arch-enemy.  Jewish 
antiquity,  misrepresented  to  him  in  his  youdi,  and 
still  more  dimmed  by  his  Berlin  and  Halle  friends, 
he  looked  upon  as  a  caricature.  The  ancient  Jews 
from  the  day  of  Abraham  until  the  time  of  "wealthy 
Solomon"  appeared  to  him  "as  if  they  had  wished 
to  parody  history."  He  did  not  suspect  how  much 
his  inward  self,  the  truthfulness  of  his  nature,  owed 
to  Judaism.  The  filth  of  Luclnde»  consecrated  by 
Schleiermacher,  so  disgusted  Borne  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  that  even  a  stealthy  perusal  of  the  book 

f possessed  no  charm.  The  sobriety  with  which 
udaism  had  endowed  him  showed  Borne  the  riorht 
way  of  balancing  his  ideal  nature,  and  avoiding  too 
harsh  a  discord  \vith  the  real  world.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  acquainted  with  a  goddess  to  whom 
he  was  devoted  in  extravagant  love,  and  to  whom 
he  remained  faithful  until  his  dying  breath.  "The 
true  nature  of  virtue  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words.    What  is  virtue?    Virtue  is  bliss.  And 
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bliss?  It  is  liberty.  We  cannot  further  inquire,  what 
is  liberty,  for  liberty  is  in  accord  with  reason,  in  accord 
widi  God,  and  in  accord  with  the  unconditional — 
it  explains  itself. "  So  thought  Borne,  and  so  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  this  idea 
governed  his  inner  being  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
was  the  motive  power  of  all  his  actions.  Virtue  is 
liberty,  and  liberty  is  virtue  ;  they  necessitate  and 
produce  bliss.  Yet  Borne  limited  his  love  of  liberty ; 
he  guarded  himself  from  overstepping  that  narrow 
boundary  at  which  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  turns  to 
madness. 

May  not  his  Jewish  blood,  or  at  any  rate,  the  sad 
pages  of  Jewish  histor)',  explain  his  worship  of  liberty, 
which  influenced  his  body  and  mind  ?  How  hard  and 
degrading  the  absence  of  liberty  was  could  be  felt 
only  by  a  Jew,  in  comparison  with  whom  an  Indian 
or  a  Russian  bondsman  was  a  free  man.  iFrankfort, 
the  birth-place  of  Borne,  with  its  disgraceful  laws 
concerning  the  residence  of  Jews,  effectually  taught 
him  love  of  liberty.  When,  only  a  boy,  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  walking  on  the  footpath,  and  had  to 
keep  to  the  dusty  road  for  vehicles,  when  every 
ragged  Christian  beggar,  or  drunkard,  was  allowed 
to  call  to  him,  "  Mach  Mores,  Jud  !  "  the  thought  may 
have  struck  him  that  the  absence  of  liberty  was 
damnation  and  the  presence  of  liberty  salvation. 

I,  a  slave  from  my  birth,  love  liberty  more  than  j 
you  ;  yea,  because  I  was  trained  in  servitude,  I  under- 
stand liberty  better  than  you  I  "  he  often  said.  His  'i 
much  admired  style,  his  perfect,  captivating  manner, 
his  profound  epigrams,  recall  the  gnomic  wisdom  of 
Bible  and  Talmud.  In  short.  Borne  owes  his  favor- 
able points  to  Judaism.  But  he  neither  was  grateful 
for  his  gifts,  nor  did  he  acknowledge  their  origin, 
which  he  estimated  no  more  than  did  his  Berlin 
friends.   On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  said : 

I  ^ould  not  deserro  to  cnjoT  the  light  of  the  sun,  were  I,  on 
account  of  mockeiy  upon  which  I  have  always  loolced  with  contempt. 
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ungrateful  for  God's  great  favor,  in  liaving  made  me  at  once  a 
German  and  a  Jew  :  for  I  know  how  to  value  the  undeserved  fortune 
of  being  at  the  same  time  a  German  and  a  Jew,  to  be  able  lo  strive 
after  all  tlM  viftnct  ot  th«  Gemaiis  wilboat  parlidMting  in  thdr 
butts." 

He  added,  addressing  the  Germans : — 

I  pray  you,  do  not  despise  my  Jews.  If  only  you  were  as  \hry  are, 
ou  were  better.  You  have  deprived  the  Jews  of  air,  they  have  thus 
ccn  preserved  from  rottenness  ;  you  have  strewn  the  salt  of  hatred 
into  their  hearts,  tlidr  bearu  nave  thus  been  Icept  fresh.  You 
have  imprisonc  J  them  for  the  whole  long  winter  in  a  cellar,  and 
•topped  up  the  cellar  door  with  dung  ;  but  you,  exposed  to  the  frost, 
irare  half  fiiMcn  to  deatli.  Whan  spring  anivai,  wa  sbaU  aaa  wlio 
will  UoMooi  fiiit.  Jaw  or  Oirisliaa*'^ 

BSrne  did  not,  fiowever,  himself  believe  In  the 
endurance  of  the  Jews,  and  he  gave  utterance  to 
those  words  only  because  he  was  vexed,  or  in  order 
to  vex  the  Germans.  He  said  at  the  same  time, 
ironically :  "  You  know  how  my  heart  beats  for  the 
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ews. 

Since  the  time  when  his  mind  bee^-an  to  mature, 
he  beheld  in  thejews  only  money-makers,  as  on  the 
Excliange  at  Frankfort,  or  deriders  of  religion 
ashamed  of  their  race,  as  in  the  salon  of  Henriette 
Herz;  moreover,  his  education  had  made  Judaism 
seem  so  despicable  that  he  did  not  judge  it  worthy 
of  consideration.  Thus  Borne  never  understood 
what  was  most  sacred  to  the  Jews,  and  he  was  una- 
ble to  fathom  the  depths  of  ms  own  mind,  and  dis- 
criminate between  what  he  owed  to  the  general 
state  of  culture  and  what  to  Judaism. 

His  healthy  spirit,  however,  and  love  for  the 
oppressed  guarded  him  from  the  unprincipled  con- 
duct of  Rachel,  of  those  who  frequented  the  salons 
at  Berlin,  and  of  many  others  who  turned  their 
backs  contemptuously  upon  the  Jews.  Even  as  a 
youth  I' >rne  hated  ttie  idea  that  the  word  "  Jew " 
might  be  insultingly  cast  at  him. 

**  And  when  they  come  and  tell  you  that  you  are  a  jew,"  he  wrote 
ill  hit  diary,  *•  how  they  bandy  about  the  Jewish  jargon,  ao  UmI  ana 
must  abnoat  dia  of  laiightar. 
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"Oh  !  when  I  think  of  that,  my  mind  is  tossed  as  by  a  storm,  my 
soul  would  fain  burst  from  its  dwelling-place,  and  seek  the  body  ot  a 
lion,  that  it  might  meet  the  viUain  with  jkw  and  daw." 

His  anticipations  proved  correct,  he  was  not  spared 
the  insuh,  and  his  lion's  claw  was  shown.  While  a 
student*  he  procured  from  the  police  of  Frankfort  a 
passport,  in  which  the  spiteful  police-clerk  had 
inserted  the  words :   Jew  of  Frankfort." 

*'  My  blood  stood  still,  but  I  covid  neither  sav  nor  do  anything,  for 
my  father  was  present.  I  then  swore  in  my  heart  s  only  wait,  the 
time  will  come  when  1  ahall  write  a  passport  Ibr  yoi|»  a  passport  for 

all  of  you." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Borne  would  forget 
his  oatlu  The  Jews  of  Frankfort  had  bought  equal- 
ity for  half  a  mulion  of  mone/t  and  Bdme,  who  had 
studied  law  and  shown  himself  a  ^oung  man  of 
promise,  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  a  position  in 
the  Frankfort  police  department.  But  if  Borne  was 
inclined  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Jew»  and  remem- 
bered only  that  he  was  a  German,  the  people  of 
Frankfort  did  not  forget  it,  and  imprudently  and 
brutally  reminded  him  <^  his  secret  oath.  He  was 
the  first  victim  of  the  reaction ;  he  was  expelled 
from  office,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were 
driven  back  into  the  Ghetto.  The  insolent  manner 
in  which  they  were  cheated  out  of  trebly  pledged 
freedom  revolted  Bdrne's  feeling  for  liberty,  and  he 
sharpened  his  first  arrows  in  defense  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  race.  They  were  directed  against 
the  Darrovv-minded  citizens  ot  Frankfort,  who  in  the 
nineteenth  century  had  restored  the  laws  of  161 6 
concerning  the  residence  of  the  Jews,  "  that  romance 
of  malice,"  as  Borne  called  them.  The  feelings 
which  agitated  him  during  the  years  of  ever-increas- 
incf  reaction  against  the  Jews  he  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Jewish  officer  in  a  novel: 

"Yon  stole  from  me  the  pleasnresofchUdhood,  you  arrant  knaves  1 

You  threw  snlt  into  the  sweet  cup  of  my  youth,  you  placed  malicious 
slander  and  bateiul  dcrisiou  in  my  road  m  maiiuooa ;  arrest  me  you 
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could  not,  but  fatigued,  vexed*  uMioiit  joyfolness.  I  reached  my 
goal  That  I  caimcK  even  revenge  myself,  that  I  should  not 

nave  the  power  to  forgive,  nor  the  weakness  to  chri«;ti5e  !  They  are 
out  of  my  reach  in  their  fox-hole  1  •  •  •  •  You  ask  me  why  I  shun 
m^jr  firtherland*  I  have  none ;  I  have  never  left  mf  home.  My  home 

is  in  (inn).;;-pons  ;  where  there  is  pcrsrcntion  I  breathe  the  atmosphere 

of  my  childhood*  The  moon  is  as  near  to  me  as  is  Germany," 

Instead  of  revenging  himself  for  the  wounds 
inflicted  upon  him  and  the  members  of  his  race  by 
German  Jew-hatre  d,  Borne  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  extinguislii ng  this  hatred.  In  the  **  Waage." 
his  organ,  he  erected  ideal  standards,  by  which  he 
measured  the  narrow,  petty  circumstances  of  the 
Germans,  and  their  short-sightedness. 

Before  Louis  Baruch  undertook  his  campaii^n 
against  German  faults  and  prejudices,  or  rather 
before  he  undertook  the  education  of  the  Germans, 
he  renounced  Judaism,  was  baptized  in  Olfenbach, 
and  assufiied  the  name  Karl  Ludwig-  Bcirne  (June  5, 
181S).  How  little  he  cared  for  the  Christian  faith 
we  may  judge  Irom  his  remark  that  he  "  repented 
the  money  sjK  nt  on  baptism."  He  did  not  wish 
the  effect  of  his  missiles  to  be  lessened  by  the  pre- 
judice which  might  arise  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
discharged  by  a  Jew.  It  is,  however,  difBcult  to 
excuse  a  man  of  Bome's  character  for  deserting, 
without  any  such  struggle  as  Heine's  with  himself, 
the  colors  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  who  should 
have  been  ennobled  in  his  c^es  by  the  very  pain  of 


he  did  not  believe*  Germany  soon  discovered  that 
shehad  gained  an  author  of  Lessing's  caliber.  Bonie's 
wit  was  felt  the  more  keenly,  because  at  every  turn 
one  could  perceive  the  correctness  of  the  picture 
and  observe  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the 
punter.  A  glance  revealed  that  he  wrote  with  "  the 
olood  of  his  heart  and  the  sap  of  his  nerves,"  hence 
his  words  made  the  impression  of  weighty  dt  eds. 

He  could  not  behold  in  silence  the  folly  and 
cruelty  of  the  **  Hep^  hep  "  year,  and  he  wrote  for. 


degradation;  deserting  for 


which 
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the  Jews."  "  I  should  have  said  for  right  and  lib- 
erty ;  but  if  these  terms  were  understood,  nothing 
need  be  said."  He  pointed  his  finger  at  fools,  and 
threw  li^rht  on  the  faces  of  villains.  "  A  sort  of 
fatal  necessity,"  he  said,  "  was  connected  in  past 
times  with  Jew- massacres.  They  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  an  indistinct,  inexplicable  feeling 
inspired  by  Judaism,  which,  like  a  scoffing  and 
threatening  spirit,  like  the  ghost  of  a  murdered 
mother,  accompanied  Christianity  from  its  cradle." 
Borne  analyzed  German  Jew-hatred  into  its  con- 
stituents, and  showed  the  absurdity  of  each.  On 
another  occasion  (1S20)  he  told  tnem  the  stem 
truth: 

"  I  pardon  the  German  nation  for  its  Jew-hatred,  for  it  is  a  nation 
of  children,  and  for  this  reason,  just  Hke  an  inbnt,  needs  a  go-cart  to 
enable  it  some  day  to  stand  firm,  so  that  by  means  of  the  barriers  to 
liberty  it  may  learn  to  do  without  barriers.  The  German  nation 
would  GoUapac  a  hundred  times  a  d»r  if  it  were  without  prejudicei. 
But  individual  adults  I  cannot  paidon  wr  thdr  JewJiatred.'' 

Dr.  Ludwig  Hoist,  a  newly-fledged  Jew-hater, 
who  had  developed  his  cult  into  a  philosopliical  sys- 
tem, and  who,  as  Borne  says,  sounded  "a  meta- 
physical Hep-hep/'  was  attacked  by  him  with  scofii^ 
and  sneers. 

**  Hatred  of  Jews  is  one  of  the  Pontine  bogs  which  poison  the  beau- 
tiful land  of  our  libcarty.  We  see  the  hopefm  friends  of  the  fatherland 

with  pale  faces  wandering'  about  hopelessly.  German  minds  dwell 
on  Alpine  heights,  but  German  hearts  pant  in  damp  marshes.  Hoist 
wishes  to  Idll  Uie  jews,  and  If  they  resist,  he  turns  round  to  his  cirde 
of  onlookers,  and  says  :  'Now  you  see  that  T  am  right  in  taxing  the 
Jews  with  unparalleled  insolence  ;  they  will  not  suner  thdr  heads  to 
be  struck  on  ever  so  little,  and  they  sulk.'  ....  You  hate  the 
Jews,  not  because  they  ha?e  earned  haired,  but  because  they  earn 

money  What  you  call  human  rights,  which,  it  must  he 

conceded  you  grant  Jews,  are  only  animal  nghts.  The  right  of  seek- 
ing food,  of  devouring  it,  of  sleeping,  and  of  multiplying,  areenfcqped 
also  by  the  beasts  oTthe field — until  they  are  slam,  and  to  the  Jews 

you  ^rant  no  more  Men  of  Frankfort,  llamburp^,  Liibeck, 

and  Bremen,  answer  me.  You  complain  that  jews  are  all  usurers, 
yet  you  prevent  the  mental  development  of  those  who  abandon 
usur\'  !  r  will  not  be  tumed  away  :  I  demand  a  reply.  Men  of 
Frankiort,  tell  me :  Why  should  the  practice  ot  medicine  be  restricted 
isfour  Jews.andthat  of  thelawbe.allowsedtonm?  •  .  .  bitbt 
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you  in  yoQT  fif^w  city  bow  sIowii  spdsil  llw  Jews, 

did  you  not  twenty  years  apo  storm  against  Catholics  ?  .  .  .  .  Do 
you  doubt  the  arrival  of  the  day  which  wili  command  you  to  look 
upon  Jews  as  your  equals?  But  you  wish  lo  he  foriid/  The  Ger- 
man is  deaC  You  wiU  not  obey  voluntarily ;  fate  will  hsve  to  tafee 
hold  of  you  and  drag  you  hither  and  thitlier.  Shame  upon  you ! ** 
Bdrne  remarks  in  conclusion :  "  1  love  neither  Jew  as  Jew,  nor 
Chrisiiaft  at  Chrisdan ;  I  love  them  becaoMtliflgr  are  haoMm  beia»i» 
and  born  to  be  free,  liberty  shall  be  the  aoulofmy  pea,  aatu  it 
becomes  Uunted,  or  my  luuid  is  lamed." 

But  Borne  wished  the  Jews  to  forg'et  as  a  bad 
dream  their  history  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to 
become  Germans.  He  did  not  possess  the  far- 
sigluedness  of  Heine. 

Heinrich  Heine  (born  in  DiSsseldorf,  1799,  died  in 
Paris,  1854)  in  his  innermost  self  was  infmitely  more 
of  a  Jew  than  Bdme ;  indeed,  he  possessed  to  a 
great  extent  all  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  char- 
acteristics of  J(nvs.  Who  can  paint  this  "wicked 
favorite  of  the  Graces  and  Muses"  (as  he  was 
called),  this  scoffing  romancer  and  lyrical  philoso- 
pher, with  his  chameleon-like  nature?  Borne's 
mind  resembled  transparent  spring-water,  which 
trickles  over  pebbles,  and  foams  only  when  attacked 
by  winds.  Heine's  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  resem- 
bled a  whirlpool,  upon  whose  surface  the  sunbeams 
play  in  prismatic  colors,  but  which  drags  approach- 
ing vessels  into  its  roaring  depths,  and  dashes  them 
to  pieces  unless  they  are  of  the  strongest  build. 
For  Heine  was  as  deep  a  thinker  as  ne  was  an 
artistic  poet,  as  unrelenting  a  critic  as  he  was  an 
amiable  scoffer,  as  full  of  original  thoughts  as  he 
was  of  verses.  Heine  had  not  to  search  K>r  Truth ; 
Truth  flew  to  Heine.  She,  like  the  Muse,  revealed 
herself  to  him,  jesting  and  plaving  with  him  as  her 
favorite*  Behind  his  banter  there  often  was  more 
earnest  conviction  than  in  the  litany  of  a  morose 
moralist.  Heine  longed  for  ideals  which  his  mind 
could  revere,  and  because  he  did  not  find  them  he 
scoffed  at  the  false  gods  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  worshiped.   He  has  certainly  given  profound 
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solutions  to  problems  of  history.  He  never  sacri- 
ficed substance  to  form,  when  the  former  was  of 
greater  value  than  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  he 
often  changed  his  opinions,  but  he  did  not  play  with 
his  convictions.  His  reliorious  views  changed  also; 
but  he  did  not  change  his  mind.  He  never  wrote 
or  acted  against  such  convictions  as  he  entertained 
at  die  time.  If  for  a  time  he  was  slave  to  the  false 
philosophical  theory  which  makes  a  god  of  man,  he 
afterwards  acknowledg-ed  his  error,  and  derided  it 
thoroughly.  Heine  was  certainly  no  pattern  of  vir- 
tue, neither  was  he  so  great  a  sinner  as  his  sharp 
pen  and  tongue  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  He 
never  lost  his  profound,  noble  nature,  nor  his  sense 
of  the  sublime;  neither  did  he  roll  in  the  mud  of 
sensuality,  as  he  would  have  his  readers  believe. 
He  painted  himself  blacker  than  he  was.  He  had 
his  share  of  that  acute  sensitiveness  which  is  the  lot 
of  poets,  actors,  and  preachers,  and  this  morbid 
state  was  in  Heine's  case  connected  with  severe 
nervous  sufifering.  In  his  sensitive  condition  he 
wrote  things  of  which  his  sober  judgment  disap- 
proved, but  which  he  was  ashamed  to  recall. 

Heine  had  an  advantage  over  Borne  by  reason 
of  his  sincere  affection  for  his  mother.  Betty  von 
Geldem  came  of  a  respected,  it  is  said,  an  enno- 
bled Jewish  family.  This  educated  mother,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  bent  of  mind,  was  a  religious  woman, 
and  brought  up  her  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  iaith.  The  religious  discord  which  had  early 
alienated  Borne  from  Judaism  was  unknown  to 
Heine,  and  in  his  youth  he  strictly  avoided  the 
transgression  of  Jewish  customs.  He  did  not 
indeed  learn  so  much  Hebrew  as  Borne,  but  because 
he  imbibed  with  love  the  little  that  he  did  learn, 
that  little  never  left  him,  nor  did  he  forget  it  later 
in  life,  whilst  Borne  wiped  Hebrew  entirely  from  his 
memory.  Heine's  love  of  Judaism,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  mockery,  was  never  quite  dead,  and  especially 
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his  de^  understanding  of  it,  sprang  from  the  fond 
memories  of  hb  yout^  which  remained  with  him 
like  sweet,  pleasing  dreams.  His  soul  was  also 
filled  with  the  charm  of  true  Jewish  &mily  life,  which 
gave  him  the  proper  standard  by  which  to  measure 
what  men  call  virtue  and  happiness. 

He  had  a  warm  though  vague  attachment  to 
Judaism  or  the  Jewish  race,  to  its  pathetic  history  and 
sacred  books,  and  he  was  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
antiquity  of  Judaism  and  its  continuity  of  existence, 
defying  time  and  myriads  of  obstacles.  Now  and 
again  Heine  felt  proud  of  belonging  to  this  ancient 
aristocracy.    He  felt  what  he  wrote  late  in  life : 

Now  I  perceive  that  the  Greeks  were  only  handsome  youths,  but 
the  Jews  have  always  been  men,  powerful,  stubborn  men,  not  only 
in  (fays  of  yore,  but  even  at  present,  in  spite  of  eighteen  centuries  w 

persecution  and  misery.  I  nave  since  learned  to  Know  them  better, 
and  to  value  them  more  highly,  and  if  pride  of  descent  were  not 
always  a  foolish  contradiction,  I  might  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  my 
progenitors  were  memben  of  the  noble  house  of  Israel,  that  I  am  a 
descendant  of  those  martyrs  who  have  piven  a  God  and  morality  to 
the  world,  and  who  have  fought  and  suffered  on  all  the  battle-hclds 

of  tiKHIght** 

This  consciousness  slumbered  gently  in  him  from 
his  youth  onwards.  But  he  did  not  clearly  define 
to  himself  his  attitude  towards  Judaism.  The  Jews, 
in  whom  solidity,  high  virtue,  and  morality  were 
still  to  be  found,  repelled  him  by  their  unaesthetic 
exterior  and  religious  ceremonies,  which  he  did  not 
understand.  He  felt  his  sense  of  beauty  wounded 
by  the  repulsive  exterior  of  Judaism  and  its  repre- 
sentatives. His  eye  could  not  penetrate  through 
ugly  veils.  The  circle  of  more  refined  Jews,  which 
in  early  manhood  he  joined  in  Berlin — the  older 
men,  Friedlander,  Ben-David,  Jacobson,  and  their 
young  imitators — did  not  cherish  Judaism  so  deeply 
as  to  infuse  into  him  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the 
faith.  And  in  the  semi-Jewish  circle  which  also 
he  frequented  during  his  stay  in  Berlin,  as  in  that  of 
Rachel  von  Varnhagen,  at  this  time  already  baptized, 
he  beheld  only  thorough  contempt  for  Jews  and 
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Judaism,  and  an  enthusiastic,  romantic 

for  Christianity. 


But  Heine,  unlike  Bbrne,  had  too  independent  a 
judgment  to  be  lured  into  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
intellectual  idols  of  the  day.  Sophistry  could  not 
undermine  his  devotion  to  Judaism.  On  the  con- 
trary, Heine  joined  the  society  of  a  number  of  young 
men  whose  object  was  to  promote  culture  among 
Jews,  andas  one  of  its  members,he  suhscnbec}  to  i^eir 
tacit  vow,  no^  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  ta^tized  for 
thesake  oTagovernm#>nt  ftpOTintmi?"*'  The  impulse 
by  which  heandtlie  other  members  were  actuated  was 
no  doubt  vagrue ;  but  at  any  rate  it  manifests  the 
desire  to  do  his  share  towards  the  improvement  of 
his  brethren.  He  undertook  to  aid  in  strengthening 
the  society  and  in  widening  its  scope.  Heine's 
opinion  even  of  the  much-despised  Polish  Jews  was 
not  utterly  un&vorable»  and  ^ey  found  a  champion 
in  him. 

Heine  would  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Judaum 
with  heart  and  soul,  if  Judaism  itself,  tts  sons, 
had  developed  powers  of  mind  and  character,  if  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  attractive  charms  had  been 
coupled  with  the  dignity  of  its  old  age,  its  purport, 
and  calling,  and  if  it  could  have  inspired  respect  in^ 
the  educated  world.  In  his  impatience  he  wished 
to  see  Judaism,  like  the  legendary  Messiah  chained 
at  Rome,  suddenly  divest  itself  of  its  ragged  cloak, 
its  leprous  skin,  throw  off  its  aspect  of  servitude, 
and  oe  transformed  into  a  richly  adorned,  blooming, 
commanding  youth.  The  process  of  rejuvenescence 
seemed  to  him  too  slow,  the  means  employed  too 
petty,  the  bearing  of  those  who  wished  to  iurther  it, 
especially  their  coquetry  with  the  dominant  Church, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  weak,  apish,  and  undignified. 

Israel  lacks  energy.   Chiropodists  (David  FriedUnder  and  Co.)  \ 
have  sought  to  heal  the  bodv  of  Judaism  of  its  fatal  excrescences,  and  ^ 
DO  account  of  their  unskillfuiness  and  their  cobweb  bandage  of  reason,  t 
Israel  must  bleed  to  death.  WooU  thai  tho  ddusioa  that  impotency,  j 
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pnvauon  of  strength^  one-sidetl  negaiiua  are  glorious,  migiu  6ooa 
ceate.  •  .  .  We  ao  longer  have  the  courage  to  wear  a  beard,  to 
fast,  to  hate,  and  by  reason  of  hatred  to  stiffrr  This  is  the  motive 
of  our  reformation.  Those  who  have  received  their  ealightenment 
and  education  from  comedians  wish  to  give  Judaism  new  decoratioDS 
and  new  scenes,  and  the  prompter  » to  wear  white  bands  instead  of  a 
beard.  They  wish  to  pour  the  oc^an  into  a  neat  little  hand-bauin 
.  •  •  Others  desire  evangelical  Cnnstianity  under  Jewish  names." 
.  .  ♦  "Even  I  do  pot  possess  the  streng;th  n[  fnir^^  (hiJliP^ 
confessed)  ^9  y^ar  4  Dcard.  anaTa  allow  mvarif  tp  bo  caMcQr*qirty 

We  see  dearly  his  attachment  to  Judaism  in  the 
case  of  his  pardonable  hatred  of  the  oppressor  and 
despiser  of  his  race,  of  the  enemy  who  had  received 
salvation  from  Judaism,  which  he  imprisoned  and 
spat  upon.  In  the  renewed  pain  of  old  wounds, 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews  by  heathen  and  Christian 
Rome,  he  compressed  a  worid  of  boiling  anger  into 
the  word  Edom.  Thus  he  jeered  in  a  poem  to 
Edom  :— 

For  a  thousand  yfar.s  or  Idh^^ct 
We  bear  with  each  other  in  a  brotherly  waj  ; 
Thou  dost  endure  that  I  should  breatne, 
I  eadm  that  thoo  shootdst  rava. 

Only  sometimes,  on  dark  days. 
Was  thy  aatood  a  curioes  one. 

And  thy  pietistic  clnws 

Didst  tiiou  color  with  my  blood. 

*'  Now  our  frlendiUp  waxeth  stronger. 
And  daily  increaseth  in  strength; 
For  I  myself  began  to  rave. 
And  I  beeomo  aunott  like  to  thee.** 

I  Still  greater  was  Heine's  hatred  towards  deserters, 
'traitors,  Jews  who  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain 
turned  their  back  upon  their  sufferii^  brethren,  and 
\went  over  to  the  enemy.  Heine  could  not  believe 
|that  a  Jew  ever  vas^  baptized  from  earnest  con- 
Iviction ;  baptism  was  in  his  opinion  self-delusion,  if 
{not  a  lie.  The  Gospel,  preached  in  vain  to  the  poor 
of  Judaea,  was  now,  as  he  averred,  prospering  among 
the  rich.  Heine  gave  vent  to  this  hatred  in  his 
dramatic  poem  "  Almansor"  (completed  in  1833). 
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But  he  found  it  unsuitable  to  introduce  the  characters 
as  Jews,  to  tell  in  glowing^  verses  of  their  affliction 
and  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held.  He  there- 
fore put  these  verses  into  the  mouths  of  the  Mussul- 
mans of  Granada,  wlio  through  devilish  malice  were 
experiencing  the  same  cruel  fate  as  the  Jews,  and 
who  felt  a  yawning  chasm  in  their  hearts  at  having 
been  forced  to  embrace  Christianity.  It  is  unmis- 
takable that  these  verses  breathe  forth  Jewish 
suffering.  The  Jewish  poet,  however,  incurred 
bitter  enmity  by  this  drama. 

It  is  proof  of  Heine's  warm  attachment  to  his  race 
that  when  he  was  deeply  vexed  by  private  and 
public  disappointments,  he  proceeded  to  glorify  it. 
The  enthralling  psalm,  once  sung"  by  a  i  lebrew  bard 
at  Babel's  waters,  was  constantly  in  his  mind : 

"  May  my  tongue  deave  parched 
To  the  roof  of  my  montn,  ud  my  i%ht  head 

Wither,  if  ever 
I  forget  thee,  O  Jenualem." 

For  affronts  put  upon  him  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of"  Almansor."  it  was  his  intention  to 
take  thorough  revenge  on  his  German  Christian 
enemies,  and  to  hold  up  a  mirror  to  them  in  a 
Jewish  novel.  In  the  "Rabbi  of  Bacharach"  he 
described  vividly,  as  only  he  could,  the  sad  and  the 
glorious  scenes  of  Jewish  history,  and  to  this  end  he 
carefully  studied  the  Jewish  chronicles,  as  he  wished 
to  keep  strictly  to  history.  His  imagination  only 
illuminated  facts,  but  did  not  invent  them,  there 
being  material  enough  at  his  disposal.  Heine  did 
not  shrink  from  ransacking  the  rubbish  contained  in 
old  books,  such  as  Schudt's  "Jewish  Curiosities," 
"that  memorial  of  Frankfort  lew-hatred'';  and  he 
succeeded  in  extracting  something  even  from  chaff 
and  straw.  "The  spirit  of  Jewish  history  reveals 
itself  more  and  more  to  me,  and  the  pursuit  of  it 
will  no  doubt  prove  useful  to  me  in  the  future."  In 
the  course  of  Jewish  history,  outlined  by  acts  of 
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heroism  and  by  sacrifices,  he  beheld  a  connection 
between  the  plans  of  Providence:  "In  the  same 
•  year  in  which  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain, 
the  new  land  of  religious  liberty  was  discovered." 
The  golden  period  of  mediaeval  Jewish  history — the 
history  of  the  Spanish  Jews — had  greatest  charm 
for  him.  In  the  foreground  of  this  stage  he  wished 
to  Introduce  proud  Jews,  who  would  not  bow  their 
necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  German  restrictions  and 
canonical  arrogance,  and  who  professed  their  relig- 
ion with  pride ;  but  this  epoch  was  not  well  known 
at  that  time,  and  Heine  longed  in  vain  for  sources 
whence  to  draw  pregnant  information.  Instead  of 
facts,  those  to  whom  he  applied  gave  him  only 
threshed  straw.  But  Heine  allowed  no  difficulty  to 
prevent  his  collecting  interesting  historical  material 
for  his  novel ;  this  production  was  to  be  the  child, 
not  of  his  hate,  but  of  his  love.  He  fairly  basked  in 
it:  "Since  it  proceeds  from  love,  it  will  be  an 
immortal  book,  an  ever-burning  lamp  ia  the  palace 
of  God — no  fitful  theatrical  light." 

Heine's  romance  was  indeed  grandly  conceived. 
The  scene  of  action  was  laid  in  Germany,  but  the 
.  history  of  the  Jews  of  Spain,  their  expulsion,  and 
enforced  baptism,  were  to  be  the  main  incidents. 

However,  at  the  time  when  Heine  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Judaism,  and  became  enthu- 
siastic for  its  history,  and  hated  Christianity  most 
fiercely,  he  qiiietlj^passedqver  to  the  Chcistian  fold 
(June  28,  "ry2 5),  and  assumed  tlie  baptismal  name 
of  Christiaa  JoV""  H*>;np/^h  He  had  fought  for  a 
long  time  against  this  temptation.  jift  C^MPmiyi 
his  opinion  upon  the  question  plainly:— 

•    <•  Not  one  of  my  family  is  opposed  to  it  except  myselC   This  act 
'  may  be  of  importance  to  me,  as  through  it  I  may  the  better  devote 
.  '  myself  to  the  cause  of  my  mihappy  coreligionists.    But  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  blot  upon  my  diraity  and  honor,  if  I  were  to  be  baptised  in 
order  to  obtain  a  post  in  Prussia— in  dear  Prusiia  I  •  .  •  •  VeatioB 
may  drive  me  to  becoaw  •  CatlioHc,  and  hug  ■yielL'' 
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In  spite  of  this  declaration  he  became  a  convert, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  position  In  Prussia,  and  also  to 
escape  from  humiliating  dependence  upon  his  uncle. 
In  his  diary  he  wrote  the  foilowing  verses  upon  the 
subject : — 

**  And  unto  the  cross  now  bendest  thou  low. 
To  the  cross  that  erstwhile  thou  didst  despise 
Which  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago 
Seemed  so  vile  in  thy  scomfiu  eyes." 


Shortly  afterwards  (July  20,  1825^  he  passed  his 
law  examinadoii.  But  he  pursuea  phantoms*  and 
had  made  a  vain  sacrifice  of  his  honor.  He  was 
unable  to  procure  employment,  and  could  not  dis- 
pense with  his  uncle's  support.   Shamefaced  as  a 

grl  guiliy  of  some  fault,  Heine  communicated  the 
ct  of  his  conversion  in  allegorical  language  to  Us 
bosom  friend  Moser : 


•*  A  young  Spanish  Jew,  at  heart  a  Jew,  who,  owing  to  the  demands  I 
of  pleasure,  had  abjured  his  faith*  corrasponded  with  the  youthful  \ 
Juaah  Abrabanel,  nnd  sent  him  a  poem  translated  from  the  Moorish.  ) 
Perhaps  he  was  loth  to  tell  his  friend  in  plain  terms  of  his  not  very  / 
creditable  performance ;  ttUL  he  lends  the  poem.— Do  not  meditate/ 
•boutit"  ^ 


Throuc^h  his  apostasy,  Heine  became  only  the 
more  embittered  a  (gainst  Christianity,  as  though  it 
were  directly  responsible  for  his  faithlessness,  his 
loss  of  dignity,  and  his  disloyalty  to  his  better  self. 
"I  assure  you,"  he  wrotc^  to  his  intimate  friend,  "if 
the'^w  had  permitted  tlie  stealing  of  silver  spoons, 
I  should  not  have  been  baptized."  When  at  about 
the  same  time,  Edward  JGans,  the  leader  of  young 
Israel,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Culture,  and  one 
of  its  active  promoters,  also  embraced  Christianity, 
Heine  could  not  forgive  him,  for  he  had  not  been 

r^mp«:>lUr^  l^y  pgyf  ri-y  to  take  ^fafi  <^r*>p,     Heine  WaS 
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yet  more  indignant  when  informed  that  Gans  had 
induced  weak-minded  Jews  to  fonake  their  belief. 

**  If  he  Uoe>  It  out  ul  convtctiou,  he  it  a  iool  i  U  out  of  hypocrisy,  he 

It  also  vexed  him  that  his  opponents  wouKd  not 
forget  his  Jewish  origin,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Borne, 
reminded  him  of  it  at  every  opportunity.  To 
appease  his  conscientious  scrupl^  in  a  measure,  he 
continued  to  work  at  the  romance,  ^The  Rabbi  of 
Bacharach.'^  Through  its  medium  he  desired  to 
make  known  his  secret  attachment  to  the  Jews,  and 
he  wished  to  publish  it  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Moser,  who  was  not  blind  to  the  glaring  con- 
tradiction between  thought  and  act,  and  the  enmity 
it  would  necessarily  draw  down  upon  him. 

Heine  was  not,  however,  so  constituted  as  to 
allow  remorse  to  trouble  him  for  any  length  of  time. 
Once  having  turned  his  back  upon  Judaism,  he 
sought  to  lull  his  conscience.  His  pleasure-seddng 
after  his  converaon  was  only  a  means  to  this  end 
Heine  ingeniously  labored  to  discover  faults  in  the 
Jews  and  Judaism,  and  thus  to  justify  himself.  In 
this  impulse  originated  his  hostile  saUies  against 
Judaism — that  it  is,  for  instance,  "not  a  religion, 
but  a  misfortune.^  Afterwards,  he  sought  to  make 
tfcc  dividmg'line  between  Judsusm  and  Christianity 
vety  faintf  he  characterized  both  faiths  as  self-tor- 
turing, monkish,  and  Nazaritej  he  vilified  them 
equally,  disregarded  both,  and  acknowledged  a 
Hellenistic  religion  of  the  "revival  of  the  flesh." 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  bright  moments, 
his  old  love  of  Judaism  revived,  and  he  again  showed 
his  thoughtful  conception  of  it.  It  annoyed  Heine 
jfthat  Shakespeare  bhould  be  reckoned  among  the 
I  Jew-baiters  I  x  iuse  he  had  created  "  Shylock,"  and 
'  he  ernplo)  td  his  brilliant  eloquence  to  remove  this 
^  blemish  fruni  the  Jews  and  Shakespeare. 
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••Wd  Shakespeare  aim  at  depictings  aTewess  In  Jessica  ?  Certainly 
not  He  portrayed  only  a  daughter  of  £ve,  one  of  those  pretty  birds 
who,  as  soon  as  they  ar«  fledged,  flutter  Ibrtb  frcmi  the  home-nest  to 

their  lovers  In  Jessica  there  is  especially  noticeable  a  certain 

timid  shame  which  she  cannot  overcome  in  donning  male  garments. 
In  this  trait  one  may,  perhaps,  recognue  the  modesty  characteristic 
of  her  race,  which  endows  its  daughters  with  so  msrrelous  a  charm. 
The  chastity  of  the  Jews  is  probably  the  consequence  of  the  aversion 
which  they  felt  to  Oriental  sensuality  and  the  immoral  worship  which 
flourished  thdr  neighbors,  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and 

Babylonians,  and  has  continued,  changing  only  its  outward  form,  to 
the  present  day.  The  Jews  are  a  chaste,  abstemious,  so  to  spealc,  an 
abstract  people,  and  ui  punty  of  morals,  approach  the  German 
nations.  ...  The  Greeks  and  Komanswere  devoted  to  the  scdl.  .  .  • 
the  later  Northern  immigfrants  to  the  person  of  their  chieftains.  .  .  . 
whilst  the  Jews  from  ancient  times  were  attached  to  the  law,  to 
abttnct  thought,  like  onr  modem  ooiiBiipQfilan  Repabiicans.  .  .  .  • 
liberty  and  tqaaSHj  were  llicir  idigioo." 

Advanced  in  years,  when  a  severe  nervous  afflic< 
tion  had  stUl  more  cleared  the  mirror  of  his  thoughts^ 
Heine  became  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  mor- 
alttv  based  upon  piety  over  beauty,  and  returned 
with  his  whole  heart  to  the  love  of  his  youth»  his 
reverence  for  Judaism.  His  "  Confessions  "  ( 1853- 
54)  are  inspired  hymns  to  Jewish  history  and  the 
Jewish  people,  and  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  sin- 
cere. He  was  always  enthusiastic  on  behalf  of  the 
Bible. 


*'The  Jews  may  conabletheinaelvealbr  the  loss  of  Jeresalem  and 

the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  this  loss  is  but  trifling  when  compared  with 

the  Bible,  the  indestructible  treasure  which  they  have  saved  I 

owe  the  re>a wakening  of  my  religious  feelings  to  that  Hoiv  Book  (the 
Bible),  and  it  has  become  for  me  equally  the  source  of  Mivation  and 

the  object  of  most  ardent  admiration  I  think  I  may  flatter 

mysclt  that  I  comprehend  the  character  of  Moses  as  revealed  in  the 
first  portion  of  toe  sacred  book  (of  the  Old  Testament).  I  consider 
his  a  roost  imporing  figure.  What  a  giant  form  I  How  small  Sinai 
appe-irs  when  Moses  stands  upon  it !  This  mountain  is  only  the 
pedestal  for  the  feet  of  the  man,  whose  head  reaches  up  to  the  heavens, 
w^ere  he  speaks  with  God.  ....  Formerly,  I  fdt  no  especial  affee- 
tion  for  Moses,  probably  because  the  Hellenic  spirit  was  paramount 
in  me,  and  I  could  not  pardon  the  leg^islator  of  the  Jews  his  hatred 
against  the  plastic  arts.  I  did  not  see  that,  notwithstanding  his 
hostility  to  art,  Moses  was  a  great  artist,  and  possessed  the  true  j 
artistic  spirit  !  But  this  spirit  was  directed  by  him,  as  by  his  Egypt- 
ian compatriots, to  colossal  and  indestructible  undertakings.  ...  He  j 
bvUt  human  pynmids»  carved  human  obeliska;  he  took  a  poor  shepherd 
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ffftfany  cad  ewiHil  a  nalioii  from  k.  a  fr«at  eternal,  holy  p«opI«^  a 
I  people  of  God.  destined  to  outlive  the  centuries,  amd  to  serve  as  a 

I  pattern  to  all  other  nations,  even  as  a  prototype  to  the  whole  of 
I  mankind ;  he  created  Israel  .....  As  of  the  aru^i,  so  also 
I  I  have  not  always  spoken  with  sufficient  leapectof  his  work,  the  Jews. 

 The  hi^^t  ji  y  of  ihc  Middle  Ages,  and  even  of  other  times, 

•  seldom  inscribed  m  it»  annals  the  names  of  these  kmghta  of  the  holy 
spirit,  because  they  usually  fought  with  closed  visor.  The  deeds  ol 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  character,  are  little  known  to  the 
world.  One  thinks  one  knows  liicra,  because  their  beards  arc  visible, 
but  nothing  else  has  come  m  view  ;  and  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages* 
they  are  a  profound  mystery,  which  may  perliaps  be  revoiled  on  the 

day  of  which  the  prophet  speaks  

"  Yes,  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  world  owes  Its  God,  it  abo  owes 
His  Word,  the  Bible ;  they  saved  it  from  the  wredc  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  in  the  frantic  scramble  of  m^rating  tribes  they  preserved 
the  precious  book,  until  Protestantism  sought  it  with  them,  translated 
the  discovered  work  into  the  vernacular,  and  dissemmated  it  through 

the  whole  worid  In  the  North  of  Europe  and  America,  tlie 

innuence  of  Palestine  has  prown  to  be  so  great*  that  one  can  fancy 

I  oneself  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  Jews  I  will  not  speaic 

I  of  most  of  the  new  communities  of  the  United  States  where  the  bfe  of 

the  Old  Testament  is  pedantically  imitated  but  the  caricatttre 

will  not  disappear,  and  the  real,  imperishahle,  and  true  portion, 
namely,  the  morahiy  of  ancient  Judaism,  will  also  tiounsh  in  those 
eountnea  as  luautiantly  as  in  former  days  on  the  banlcf  of  the  Jordan 
and  upon  the  hcitj;hts  of  Lebanon.  No  palms  are  needed  for  Rian  to 
(  be  good  ;  and  to  be  good  is  better  than  to  be  beautiful.  ....  Judsa 
i  has  alwaysappearcd  to  me  as  a  piece  of  the  West  lost  in  thg"CasL 
I  In  fact.  Willi  lis  spiiiiuai  bdtef;^  severe,  pure.  ^hnUHUUeilt  UlUlab* 
its  abstract  inner  life,  this  land  and  its  people  have  ever  formed  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  surrounding  countries  and  their  inhabi- 
tants, who  iHdd  homage  to  the  most  licentious  and  infamous  nature 
■  cults,  and  dissipated  their  existence  in  bacchanalian  org^ies.  Israel 
I  piously  sat  beneath  its  fig-'tree,  and  sane  the  praise  of  the  invisible 
uod,  and  practised  virtue  ajid  justice  ;  wnilst  in  the  temples  of  Baby* 
Ion,  Nineveh,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  sangoinary  and  immoral  rites  were 
celebrated,  the  description  of  whirh  t^vrn  now  strikfs  tjs  with  horror. 
When  one  thinks  of  its  surroundings,  this  early  greatness  of  Israel 
cannot  be  aufllciently  admired.  Of  brad's  love  of  liberty,  wlubt 
slavery  was  justified  not  alone  in  its  immediate  vicinity  but  by  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  even  by  philosophers — of  this  I  would  rather  not 
speak,  in  order  to  avoid  compromising  the  Bible  with  our  pr^ent 

rulers  Instead  of  wrestling  wiu  the  impossible,  instead  of 

foolishly  dc  re  :  m  thp  abolition  ol  property,  Moses  strove  to  render 
it  moral;  he  endeavored  to  bring  the  possession  of  property  into 
harmony  with  morality,  with  the  law  of  reason,  and  this  he  effected 
by  the  institutionof  the  Jubilee,  when  all  alienated  hereditary  property, 
which  among^st  an  agricultural  people  was  land,  reverted  to  fhe 
original  owners,  no  matter  how  they  had  lost  possession  thereof. 
This  ordinance  offers  a  most  decided  contrast  to  the  law  of  prescrip- 

tion  among  the  Romans  Moses  did  nnt  wish  to  abolish  the 

holding  of  property;  his  plan  was  that  every  one  should  possess  some 
land,  that  no  one  shoula  become  a  slave,  with  slavish  propensities*, 
^through  poverty,  for  freedom  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  great  eman 
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cipator,  and  this  desire  breathes  throueh  all  his  laws  dealing  with 
pauperism.  He  detested  slavery  immoderately,  almost  fiercely.  .  .  . 
if  a  slave,  however,  freed  by  law,  refused  to  leave  the  house  of  his 
master,  Moses  commanded  that  the  incorrigible  rascal  be  nailed  by 

his  ear  to  the  door-nost  of  his  master's  house.  O  Moses,  our 

teacher,  Moshe  Rabbenu,  exalted  enemy  of  serfdom,  I  pray  thee 
ftimish  me  with  hammer  and  nails,  that  I  may  nail  oiir  willing  slaves* 
in  their  liv  eries  of  black «nd  red  ud  gold,  by  tbdr  long  een  to  the^ 
Brandenburg  Gate." 

The  spirit  of  the  Jewiah  law  and  of  Jewish  history 
had  indeed  come  upon  this  erratic  son  of  Israel, 
and  revealed  to  him  what  few  of  his  predecessors 
had  thoroughly  grasped,  and  none  had  so  luminously 
delineated.  Heine  appreciated  equally  the  pro- 
found wisdom  displayed  in  the  laws  and  the  intel- 
lectual contests  in  the  centuries  of  Jewish  history, 
as  also  the  predous  ore  of  poetry,  which  streamed 
forth  from  the  greatest  Jewish  poet  of  the  Middle 
Ajges.  Scarcely  had  Michael  Sacl^s,  the  preacher 
with  the  Psalmist  soul  and  prcMphetic  speech,  unveiled^ 
the  hidden  beauties  of  the  **Keli|^ous  Poetry  of  the* 
Jews  in  Spain/'  and  more  especially  the  almost 
fbi|rotten  glory  of  the  poet  Jehudah  Halevi  Alhassan, 
bei  tore  Heine,  deeply  moved,  set  up  a  memorial  to 
this  singer  and  brother  in  race  ana  art.  With  his 
magic  wand  he  invoked  the  shade  of  Jehudah  Halevi 
from  the  grave,  and  depicted  him  in  his  complete 
ideality  and  the  full  glow  of  his  inspiration. 

Until  his  last  breath  the  struggle  continued 
within  Heine's  breast  between  the  two  great  prin^ 
ciples  in  the  construction  of  the  world's  history,  the 
pure  morality  of  Judaism  and  the  symmetrical  beauty 
of  Hellenism,  both  of  which  he  reverenced,  but  was 
unable  to  reconcile: — 

"  The  contrasts  arc  boldly  paired. 
Love  of  pleasure  in  the  Greek,  and  the  thought  of  God  in  the 

•  ••••• 

Oh  I  this  conflict  will  ntver  end| 
The  tnie  nixtt  always  contend  with  the  beautiful. " 

He  suspected  that  the  harmonious  intermingfling 
of  the  two  elements  was  the  task  of  European 
civilization ;  but  he  was  unable  to  effect  it  in  hiinsel£ 
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From  this  conflict  his  aberrations  arose,  and  also 
his  impulse  to  dominate  them  by  ridicule,  and  thus 
prevent  their  mastering  him. 

The  Jewish  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  its  two 
apostate  sons,  Borne  and  Heine.    They  did  not 
indeed  destroy  all  German  anti-Jewish  feeling,  but 
they  at  least  subdued  it.    Referring  to  the  absurd 
cry  of  "Hep,  hep,"  Heine  once  said,    "This  can 
.never  occur  again,  for  the  press  is  a  weapon,  and 
/there  are  two  jews  who  possess  German  style,  the 
jonebeinpf  myself,  the  otI:<  r  l>nrn('."    Tils  ])rctliction 
I  was  neariv  filf^"^^' ■d,  for  since  ihc  ,-^'-^M.-.r  j^^--^.  ^-^f  these 

'  two,  such  tierci'  umbreaks  aL^ainst  jews  lia\^e  not  re-^ 
(  urred.    Germany  has  not  produced  more  talented, 

1  more  artistic,  more  reiined  writers  than  these  two 

I  Jews. 

fr  Young  Germany,  which  originated  the  present 
[  state  of  culture,  and  created  the  Year  of  Liberation, 
\\j848f  is  the  offspring  of  these  two  Jewish  fathers. 
Ihvective,calumny,and  the  secret  police  were  perfect- 
ly correct  in  designating  the  leaders  of  young  Ger- 
many as  Jews,  because  without  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  spirit  they  would  not  have  become  the  champ* 
ions  of  freedom.   Jew-haters  thought  that  they  were 
inflicting  disgrace  on  the  fair-haired  combatants  in 
calling  uiem  Jews,  whilst  actually  they  only  bestowed 
honor  upon  them.    But  the  list  of  Bdme*s  and 
Heine's  services  to  Germany  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
They  induced  the  French  to  respect  the  staunchness 
of  the  German  spirit.    Bome  and  Heine  were  die. 
first  to  draw  France  and  Germany  together,  to  unite 
German  depth  of  thous^ht  with  French  elegance. 
They  first  dispelled  the  clouds  which  separated  these 
two  nations,  causing  the  French  people  to  ascend 
and  the  Germans  to  descend  the  mountain,  meet 
I  each  other  half-way,  and,  regardless  of  mutual  antag- 
ijonism  and  of  their  oppressors,  stretch  forth  their 
^'^hands  in  brotherl3r  umon.   This  Messianic  time, 
iRirhen  it  arrives,  will  have  been  prepared  fay  two 
Jew8»  who  were  fulfilling  their  national  mission,^ 
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The  advance  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  had  been 
completed  in  an  amazingly  short  time,  as  appears 
when  we  contrast  Mendelssohn's  reticence  in 
touching  upon  religious  and  political  conditions  in 
Christendom  with  the  boldness  of  Borne  and  Heine, 
who  displayed  them  in  their  naked  form.  And 
mark  the  progress  made  in  France  i  Here  the  Jews 
had  imome  men,  dauntlessly  eacountering  every 
opponeot,  and  ready  to  avenge  with  the  sword 
insulting  remarks  on  their  origin.  Judaism,  how- 
ever, was  less  rapid  in  casting  off  servile  forms  than 
its  followers.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  it  had 
struggled  for  existence  against  every  new  people 
and  every  new  tendency  which  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  history.  With  Greeks  and  Romans,  Parthians 
and  Neo-Persians,  Goths  and  Slavonic  tribes,  with 
Arabs  and  mediaeval  knights  in  armor,  with  monks 
of  every  order  and  fanatic  Lutherans,  it  had 
maintained  ever-recurring  contests,  and  had  of 
necessity  become  covered  with  disfiguring  scars 
and  foul  dust.  To  defend  itself  against  the  assaults 
of  so  many  hostile  powers  and  during  so  long  a 
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itself  completely,  or  withdraw  into  a  shrine  of  its 
own,  every  access  to  which  was  carefully  barrlcadeci. 
So  accustomed  had  the  Jews  become  to  their  heavy 
armor,  that  it  seemed  to  have  ^rown  into  their  very 
being ;  nor  could  it  be  discarded  so  long  as  new 
battles  were  imminent.  Left  to  its  own  resources, 
and  excluded  from  the  external  world,  especially 
since  the  expulsion  of  its  members  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  their  simultaneous  banishment  from 
many  German  districts,  Judaism  had  created  a 
dreamland  for  itself.  It  had  admitted  magical  form- 
ulas into  its  world  of  tliought  and  fancy  to  distract 
the  minds  of  its  adherents  from  pangs  of  torture,  so 
that  they  might  endure  them  with  greater  ease,  or 
forL;et  them  entirely.  Suddenly  its  sons  were 
awakened  from  their  dreams  by  the  dazzling  sunlight, 
and  beheld  the  real  world,  to  which  they  were  utter 
strangers.  At  first  they  closed  their  eyes  the 
tighter,  in  order  to  retain  the  pleasant  dream- 
pictures.  In  this  new  ai^e,  and  in  the  new  condi- 
tions, they  could  not  at  once  find  their  proper  level, 
and  they  feared  that  the  altered  state  of  affairs  was 
a  mere  stratagem,  a  novel  method  of  warfare  in 
disguise,  which  their  aacieAt  enemies  expected  to 
use  against  Judaism. 

During  its  long  Journey  through  the  world,  and 
its  acquaintance  with  many  nations,  Judaism,  in 
spite  of  its  exclusivenessyhad  admitted  various  per- 
verse ideas,  which  became  as  thoroughly  a  part  of 
itself,  as  if  derived  from  the  original  stock.  Mem- 
ory had  been  weakened  through  persecution  and 
martyrdom ;  the  power  of  thought  had  also  suffered 
somewhat  through  daily  increasing  afflictions.  At 
first  it  was  too  distracted  to  apply  tests»  to  distin- 
guish foreign  and  unfit  elements  from  native  and 
essential  parts  and  remove  them.  Amoi^  the 
Jews  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  uncultivated  Polish  manner  had  conferred 
a  barbarous  aspect  upon  Judaism*  and  among  the 
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Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews,  owing  to  Isanc  Liir\'a 
and  Chayim  Vital,  it  had  assumed  a  Kabbalistic 
form.  This  disfigurement  of  Judaism  existing 
among  the  Portuguese  along  with  external  decorum, 
and  its  neglected  condition  in  Polish  and  German 
communities,  affected  every  element  of  religious 
life— divine  service,  sermons,  marriages,  inter- 
ments, in  short,  every  ceremonial,  especially  those 
of  a  public  nature.  The  official  representatives  and 
expounders  of  Judaism,  the  rabbis  and  leaders  of 
divine  service,  were  repulsive,  either  semi -barbar- 
ians or  visionaries.  The  foreign  additions  and 
excrescences,  the  fungous  growth  attaciied  to  the 
original  trunk,  were  regarded  by  these  leaders  of 
Judaism  as  integral  elements.  The  times  had  not 
yet  matured  men,  who,  by  a  delicate  perception  of 
the  inner  kernel  of  Judaism  (as  contained  in  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud),  by  wide  vision,  and  clear 
insight,  could  recognize  the  abuses  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  course  of  time,  and  separate  them 
from  the  essential  parts.  To  remove  these  objec- 
tionable excrescences  gradually,  and  with  a  gentle 
hand,  without  giving  offense,  required  profound 
understanding.  A  necessary  reform,  not  prompted 
by  external  considerations,  had  been  suggested 
several  centuries  earlier  by  far-sighted  men ;  but 
the  modern  generation  had  no  knowledge  thereof. 
Neither  was  there  any  adequate  representative 
body  in  the  Jewish  world.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
an  organization,  possessing,  or  In  a  position  easily 
to  obtain,  a  sort  of  official  character  and  authority, 
namely,  the  French  Synhedrion  and  Consistory. 
But  the  chiefs,  David  Sinzheim  and  Abraham  di 
Cologna,  had  not  the  needful  discernment  to  accom* 
plish  the  ennoblement  and  rejuvenescence  of  Juda- 
ism. Sinzheim  was  only  an  orthodox  Talmudist, 
and  Di  Cologna  an  interesting  preacher.  The  right 
men  were  wanting  to  undertake  and  promote  this 
nuch-needed  reform,  not  of  the  religion  itself—for 
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any  degree  of  molality  through  the  deterioration  of 
Judaism — but  of  its  exterior,  to  beauttiV  it  and 
remove  excresoenoes.  No  men  being  forthcoming; 
time  effected  the  dianges,  and  so  auarreb  and  con- 
tentions were  produced.  It  ms  destined  to  be  no 
easy  work  for  Judaism  to  cast  its  sknigfa. 

The  changes  in  Judaism,  like  those  in  the  Jews, 
b^;an  in  Gmnany.  To  the  German  lews  (because 
Mendelssohn  had  come  from  their  midst}  a  task  was 
allotted  simibur  to  that  achieved  in  earlier  times  by 
the  Alexandrian  and  Spanish,  and  in  part  by  the 
Proven9al  Jews,  that  of  reconciling  Judaism  with 
culture.  But  when  these  efforts  commenced,  the 
situation  was  already  one  of  great  confusion,  and 
the  method  by  which  they  were  conducted  only 
intensified  the  difficulties.  During  the  struggles  of 
the  German  Jews  to  secure  emancipation,  when 
every-  ^icp  towards  freedom  was  accomplished  only 
after  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  when  each 
advance  was  met  with  scorn  and  neglect,  when  they 
were  continually  being  hurled  back  into  their  humil- 
iated condition  and  remindt;d  of  their  despised 
state, two  eci^ually  unpleasant  phenomena  manifested 
themselves.  Those  who,  im]) roved  by  culture  and 
education,  swam  with  the  strt  am,  estran<^(  d  them- 
selves from  Judaism,  disownt.d  all  connection  with 
its  official  acts,  and  despised  it  as  the  obstacle  to 
their  civil  or  social  advancen^ent.  To  tliem  Judaism 
appeared  as  a  mummy,  a  petrifaction,  or  a  specter, 
which  restlessly  and  aimlessly  flitted  throuLfh  the 
centuries,  a  picture  of  grief  beyond  help.  Only  a 
few  of  this  educated  class,  like  Heine  in  his  bright 
moments,  when  not  led  astray  by  wantonness,  were 
clear-sighted  enough  to  recognize  life  in  this 
mummy,  capable  some  day  of  bursting  Its  cere- 
ments and  engaging  in  combat  with  its  enemies. 
On  the  other  nand,  the  majority  of  the  Jews,  who 
atili  bore  in  their  hearts  deep  love  for  the  whokkii 
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mother  of  all  religions,  dung  to  those  unessential 
forms  to  which  from  youth  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, because  they  perceived  the  treachery  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  betrayers  of  Judaism.  "  They  loved 
stones,  and  treasured  dust."  Theirs  was  no  longer 
the  innocent  piety  of  bygone  days  which  had  no 
opposition  to  contend  with,  but  an  active,  passion- 
ate feeling.  The  representatives  of  the  old  school 
became  anxious  and  suspicious  about  the  growing 
weakness  of  religious  feeling,  the  loosening  of  all 
bonds  of  union,  the  manifest  symptoms  of  apostasy, 
and  the  contempt  for  their  origin.  Judaism  seemed 
a  gigantic  structure  composed  of  tiny  cubes,  sup- 
porting each  other  and  the  whole.  They  feared  the 
downfall  of  the  whole  edifice,  if  a  single  support 
became  loose.  They  had  no  confidence  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  structure,  for  whose  maintenance 
they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  They 
would  give  up  not  even  the  use  of  their  miserable 
jargon,  defiant  of  every  grammatical  la^,  in  the 
ritual,  nor  their  indecorous  habits,  nor  any  particular 
of  their  disorderly  system.  Every  sign  of  yielding, 
any  departure  from  the  old  order,  appeared  to  them 
an  act  of  treachery  to  Judaism. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  hnd  a  means  of  uniting 
these  opposites.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  was 
made,  but  in  a  rough,  unskillful  manner,  the  result 
being  that  the  advance  of  Judaism  was  retarded  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  first  to  undertake  some 
sort  of  reform  was  Israel  Jacobson.  He  was  espec- 
ially fitted  for  the  leadership  of  a  new  party  by  his 
attachment  to  his  faith,  his  admiration  for  beauty 
and  external  qualities,  his  activity,  wealth,  and  high 
position.  Immediately  after  the  Westphalian  Con- 
sistory had  been  appointed,  and  he  had  been  placed 
at  its  head,  he  came  forward  with  innovations  of  a 
two-fold  nature.  From  the  puUic  service  in  the 
synagogue  connected  with  the  newly-erected  school 
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in  Casselt  he  removed  all  objectiofiable  and  noiaj^ 
featufesy  espedally  the  sing-song  readine  so  much 
in  use.  He  natuiaOy  insisted  upon  the  dt&very  of 
sermons  in  German.  He  also  introduced  new 
forms  and  methods  borrowed  from  the  Church,  such 
as  German  as  well  as  Hebrew  prayers,  insipid  Ger- 
man songs  by  the  side  of  the  psalms  pregnant  with 
thought,  and  the  ceremony  of  confessing  the  €uth 
(Confirmation)  for  half-grown  boys  and  girls — an 
idea  without  meaning  in  Judaism. 

Jacobson  exercised  such  power  over  his  associ- 
ates in  the  Westphalian  Consistory,  that  they  unre- 
sistincfly  accepted  tliese  innovations.  He  then 
proceeded  to  introduce  his  reforms  into  all  tlie 
conimunilies  of  Westphalia,  'vvith  the  threat  that  he 
would  have  such  synagogues  as  refused  to  adopt 
his  regulations  closed.  This  compulsion,  however, 
aroused  the  feelings  of  the  orthodox  party;  the 
introduction  of  the  German  language  into  divine 
service  being  particularly  objectionable  to  the 
majority.  A  rabbi  of  mild  temperament,  Samuel 
Eger  of  Brunswick  (died  1842),  had  the  courage  to 
protest  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  presi- 
,  dent  of  the  consistory.  He  prophetically  expressed 
the  conviction,  that  by  employing  German  prayers 
and  hymns  the  Hebrew  language  would  tall  into 
disuse,  and  finally  die  out,  and  tlie  bond  uniting  the 
Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world  would  thereby 
be  relaxed.  Jacobson  appears  to  have  paid  no 
heed  to  these  warnings  and  signs  of  opposition. 
The  dissatisfied  Jews  must  have  lodged  complaints 
about  him  and  his  new  schemes  with  King  Jerome, 
for  tlie  king  reprimanded  him  for  his  autocratic 
interference  in  matters  of  conscience  and  his  ardor 

for  reform. 

Jacobson 's  glor}'  ended  with  the  speedy  downfall 
of  the  Westphalian  kingtlom.  1-Ia\'ing  moved  to 
Berlin,  hi:  furnished  a  room  in  his  house  as  a  syna- 
gogue (i8i5)»  although  he  had  fonnerly  been 
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opposed  to  private  synagogiies,  and  introduced  his 
reformed  service  with  German  prayers,  songs,  and 
a  choir.  At  first  there  was  no  room  for  an  organ. 
Afterwards  Jacob  Beer,  the  banker,  the  father  of 
Meyer  Beer,  provided  a  large  chamber  (1817), 
where  an  organ  could  be  put  up.  After  the  victory 
of  the  Germans  over  Napoleon,  it  became  the  fash* 
ion  to  be  religious,  ancf  it  infected  Jews  who  had 
previously  not  experienced  the  shghtest  necessity 
for  devotional  exercises,  and  had  been  quite  indif- 
ferent to  religious  ceremonial.  Such  sentimentalists, 
who  had  no  regard  for  Judaism,  attended  the  ser- 
vices of  Jacobson,  in  order  to  "  edify  themselves," 
and  "be  devout"  as  the  new  phrases  ran.  The 
"Society  of  Friends"  furnished  members.  This 
was  the  origin  of  a  Reform  party,  a  tiny  community 
within  the  community,  which  however,  as  could  be 
easily  foreseen,  had  a  future,  owing  to  the  energy 
displayed  at  the  commencement  and  the  repulsive 
form  of  the  ordinary  divine  service.  The  great 
attraction  in  the  new  form  of  service  was  the  Ger- 
man sermon,  which  Jacobson  usually  delivered. 
His  addresses  exercised  great  power,  because  the 
so-called  "  homiletic  discourses  of  the  rabbis  and 
the  Polish  or  Moravian  itinerant  preachers,  were 
dull  and  unattractive. 

But  the  private  S3magpgue  in  Berlin,  owing  to 
complaints  made  by  some  of  the  orthodox  party, 
was  closed  by  the  Prussian  government.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III,  was  averse  to  all 
innovations,  even  in  Jewish  circles,  and  hated  them 
as  being  revolutionary  plots.  A  young  preachei 
from  the  school  of  Jacobson  thereupon  betook  him- 
self to  Hamburg,  having  been  invited  to  conduct  a 
free  school  established  by  certain  rich  Jews.  Heve 
he  set  on  foot  the  plan  of  erecting  a  reform  temple 
on  the  model  of  Jacobson's. 

This  young  minister,  Kley,  had  brought  from 
Jacobson's  synagogue  a  complete  scheme^  wUcb 
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included  German  hymns  and  prayers,  senncma,  and 
the  organ.  He  composed  a  so-called  ''relijgfious 
song-book,"  in  imitation  of  the  Protestant  liturgy, 
nn  empty  and  feeble  work,  suited  only  to  a  race  of 
children,  ignorant  of  the  psalms,  the  pattern  sources 
of  religious  devotion.  But  there  were  men  in  Ham- 
burg who,  although  they  approved  of  modern  ideas, 
were  yet  unwilling  to  brr<ik  entirely  with  Judaism 
and  its  past,  and  who  decidedly  objected  to  the 
omission  of  Hebrew  in  their  prayers.  The  chiefs 
of  this  movement  ^vere  M.  J.  Bresselau,  himself  a 
good  Hebrew  stylibt,  and  Saeckel  Frankel  (died  in 
Hamburg,  1833),  likewise  a  Hebrew  scholar,  who 
liad  retranslated  several  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
into  the  sacred  language.  These  two  men  com- 
piled a  selection  from  the  Hebrew  pra\  ers  in  use,  in 
order  to  amalgamate  them  with  the  newly-adopted 
German  songs  and  prayers,  a  discordant  medley  in 
contents  and  form,  which  somewhat  called  to  mind 
a  friendly  compromise  among  contending  parties. 
About  fifty  families  joined,  and  thus  arose  the 
Reform  Temple  Union  in  Hamburg.  This  mongrel 
birth  was  ushered  into  the  world  without  love  and 
enthusiasm.  Its  promoters  were  so  prosaic  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  chosen 
for  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (Octo- 
ber 18,  1818).  The  preacher  Kley,  in  order  to  have 
ample  material  for  a  discourse,  had  to  use  as  a 
starting  point  the  German  wars  of  freedom,  which 
had  caused  the  Jews  in  Germany  to  retrograde 
rather  than  to  advance.  Young  maidens  sang 
hymns  with  the  young  men,  in  order  to  create  the 
sensation  which  the  cause  itself  could  not  awaken, 
and  this  gave  great  offense.  Kley  could  not  have 
kept  the  Temple  community  together  for  lon^:,  had 
not  the  Templars,  as  they  were  called,  found  an  effi- 
cient preacher  in  Gotthold  Salomon,  of  Dessau  (diea 
1862),  who  was  well  acquainted  with  biblical  and 
Jewish  liteiaturcy  and  knew  how  to  conceal  the  bare- 
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ness  of  the  new  movement.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
invested  the  Temple  with  Protestant  attributes,  and 
on  the  other,  by  reason  of  his  conceit  and  ostenta- 
tion,  he  gave  it  an  ag^cfressive  character.  With 
Salomon  the  influence  of  the  preacher  among  the 
German  Jews  commenced ;  the  pulpit  took  the 
place  of  the  school,  and  from  it  there  often  resoun- 
ded the  hollow  phrases  which  conceal  thought,  or 
the  lack  of  thought.  The  Temple  Union  had  offic- 
ially given  up  the  belief  in  the  Messiah,  without 
exactly  defining  what  position  Judaism  was  to 
assume  with  reference  to  Christianity.  Some  of  the 
zealous  reformers  meditated  a  complete  rupture, 
and  the  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  communal  funds. 

The  ongiiiators  and  leaders  were  filled  with  the_ 
delusive  idea,  which  at  first  appeared  justifiably 
diat  the  Teii^le»  through  its  modern  and  attractive 
ftMCOLof  service,  would  bnngiback  to  the  fold  those^ 
'alienated  from  Judaism.  They  hoped  that  the  less 
stringent  religious  forms  would  overcome  the  dis- 
like felt  by  worldly  men  against  everything  Jewish. 
In  a  few  instances  those  who  had  fallen  away  from 
Judaism  were  restrained  from  overstepping  the 
threshold  into  the  Church,  but  it  was  not  a  remedy 
with  permanent  effect.    Nevertheless,  Jjbejichieve- 

1^ origin  wMjjune  notto  be  underrated.  At  one > 
stroke,  withgut  mnrlilieFiirariQti,  ji^  ||an'a^*^  t****  "'V-  \ 
bish  of  centuries  from  the  synagngup^  swppt  away  i 
yjthj/outhful^mpetuositj^  <^  holy  flptw#>V>q  ^l^jrh  \ 
noi2llfi-had^entured^j:atouch,  and  awadeened  a  taste  1 
Eu*  a  wfill=regulated  jservice,  for  decorous  behavior  ' 
at  divine  worship,  and  for  order  and  simolicitv*  The  i 
%jtiry  inflicted  on  Judaism  by  tlie  aptnghof  fore^m  i 
customs,  and  the  dilution  miihBfCfwaatx€mg&f4iBM0t^^^ 
be  altogether  attributed  to  it. 

Naturally  the  establishment  of  the  HamburgTem* 
pie  produced  a  split  in  the  Jewish  world.  Htthertn 
there  had  exisira  only  the  "  old-fashioned  "  and  the 
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"  new-fashioned  "  people,  as  they  termed  each  other, 
but  no  distinct  sects  possessing"  a  banner,  a  pass- 
word, and  a  confession  of  faith.  Not  even  the  old« 
fashioned  orthodox  section  constituted  a  definite 
party.  For,  although  the  adherents  of  the  past, 
who  would  not  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  former 
practices,  were  so  numerous,  tliat  even  in  Hamburg 
they  might  have  suppressed  the  innovators  if  they 
had  chosen,  they  did  not  act  as  a  body.  Only  the 
faint  remonstrance  of  single  individuals  was  heard 
lamenting  the  ruin  of  Judaism  through  its  betrayers, 
and  these  oft-repeated  wailings  were  pitiful.  The 
old  party  had  no  chiefs,  no  leaders  ;  respect  for 
the  rabbis  had  vanished  in  a  sing-le  generation.  The 
wretched  dispute  for  and  against  Jonathan  Elbe- 
schiitz,  and  the  satires  of  Hebrew  writers  of  the 
period  of  the  Measfim,  had  completely  undermined 
their  authority.  In  the  larger  German  congregations 
the  emi)ty  rabbinical  cliairs  were  permitted  to 
remain  untenanted.  They  no  longer  wished  to  have 
rabbis  from  Poland,  because  tiiese  could  not  speak 
the  language  of  the  land,  and  in  Germany  there 
were  no  great  rabbis  of  recognized  authority.  Berh'n 
set  the  example,  which  was  followed  by  the  com- 
munity of  Prague,  after  the  death  of  the  wise 
Hzekicl  Landau,  by  Hamburg  after  the  retirement  of 
the  zealot  Raphael  Cohen,  and  by  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  after  the  death  of  the  ultra-orthodox  (Chas- 
sidic)  Pinchas  Hurwitz.  The  assistants  (Dayanim) 
of  the  rabbis  administered  the  rabbinical  office — 
hybrid  creatures,  too  dependent  to  have  an  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  too  weak  to  oppose  the  demands 
of  reckless  leaders  of  comsniuiities. 

As  a  result  of  the  disregard  in  which  the  rabbb 
were  held,  the  Talnnidical  schook  fell  into  decay. 
Gifted  Jewish  youths,  whose  education  formeriy  had 
begun  with  the  Talmud,  preferred  to  attend  the 

rnasiums  and  universities,  and  learned  to  despise 
Talmud  and  Judaism.  ,  The  most  famous  Tal* 
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mudical  academies  in  Prague,  Frankfort,  Altona 
and  Hamburg,  Furth,  Metz,  and  Halberstadt,  which 
had  boasted  at  least  several  hundred  pupils 
(Bachurim),  were  gradually  closed.  This  desolation 
spread  to  Poland,  as  the  Talmud  students  no  longer 
had  hope  of  finding  employment  in  Germany  and 
France.  They  still  made  their  way  to  Germany,  but 
with  the  intention  of  studying  science  (Chochmoth), 
or  if  they  remained  at  home,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  ensnarincr  mysticism  of  Neo-Chassidism. 
There  were  but  four  rabbis  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion who,  on  account  of  their  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Talmud  and  their  pure,  patriarchal  character, 
enjoyed  widespread  authority  :  Mordecai  Benet,  in 
Nikolsburg,  Jacob  Lissa,  Akiba  Eger,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Moses  Sofer,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  These 
four  rabbis,  by  their  ingenious  methods,  kept  alive 
the  zeal  for  Talmudical  study.  Akiba  Eger,  owing 
to  his  astoundingly  ingenious  mind  and  high  virtues 
—among  which  modesty  was  preeminent— enjoyed 
almost  divine  reverence  from  the  thousands  of 
disciples  whocame  from  his  academies  in  Friedland 
and  Posen.  He  was  aquiet  man,  who  never  took  the 
initiative,  and  was  averse  to  aggressive  opposition. 
Moses  Sofer,  on  the  other  l^nd,  was  a  fanatical 
sealotand  an  active  heretic-hunter.  He  possessed 
courage  and  determination  which  disregarded  con- 
sequences. He  mi|fht  have  been  a  useful  leader, 
but,  like  his  compamons,  he  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action,  to  take  part  in  the 
contest,  or  even  to  set  up  a  standard.  These  rabbis 
had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  new  tendency 
which  the  times  and  the  Jews  had  developed,  and 
were  therefore  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  tlie 
cause  which  they  represented.  They  did  not  know 
the  enemy  whom  they  attacked,  or  despised  him  too 
much  to  be  dangerous  opponents.  When  a  serious 
question  or  a  critical  situation  arose,  they  were  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  brought  out  their  old  rusty  weft' 
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pons,  and  damag^ed  their  cause  by  rcvealingf  Its  ^vcak- 
ness.  This  awkwardness  created  an  impression  of 
feebleness  and  decrepitude.  Thus  the  old  orthodox 
party  (as  their  opponents,  borrowing  the  name  from 
Church  phraseology  ,  teniK!d  them),  or  conservatives, 
Were  without  a  head,  without  a  banner  or  a  plan, 
utterly  without  unanimity  or  discipline,  without 
consciousness  of  their  own  strength.  They  especially 
lacked  eloquence,  the  indispensable  means  by  which 
public  opinion  is  influenced  and  ruled,  and  its  follies 
and  hollow  emptiness  are  made  apparent.  Their 
utter  want  of  education  avenged  itself  bitterly  upon 
the  rii^idly  j)ious  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposing- section, tlie  ardent 
innovators,  the  party  of  Jaco1)son,  possessed  what 
was  wanting  in  the  others:  a  daring  leader,  unity, 
and  esi)ecially  a  wealth  of  passwords  and  phrases, 
such  as,  "spirit  of  the  times,  enlightenment,"  by 
which  the  thoughtless  are  captivated.  Their  victory 
and  ultimate  success  could  be  foreseen.  They  had 
confidence  and  the  courage  of  youth,  were  bold,  and 
not  over-particular  as  to  the  means  employed. 
Jacobson,  their  chief,  knew  how  to  pursue  and 
acliieve  an  end,  and  how  to  utili/e  the  means  at  his 
disposal.  He  saw  that  the  Hamburg  Temple  would 
encounter  difficulties,  and  would  be  condemned  as 
heretical  by  the  old  rabbis.  Jacobson  was  in  cor- 
respondence \\\[h  the  founders,  and  knew  that  the 
Senate,  instigated  by  the  orthodox  party,  would,  like 
the  king  ol  I'russia.  forbid  innovations.  He  also  saw 
tliat  ma nv  of  the  flamburg  Templars  were  too  luke- 
warm to  struggle  against  great  difficulties.  For  this 
reason  he  strove  to  obtain  in  advance  the  ratification 
of  the  Temple  ritual.  Among  tlie  rabbis  of  Ger- 
many he  could  find  no  voice  of  approval  for  the  new 
order  of  service.  He,  therefore,  connected  himself 
£act  which  throws  no  favorable  light  upon  the 
cause — with  a  base  adventurer^  who,  it  appears,  was 
bribed  to  help  hinL   Eleasar  Libermanii  from 
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Austria,  a  g-ambler,  became  his  apostle  of  reform. 
To  ciiaracterize  the  man,  it  suffices  to  note  that  he 
afterwards  was  baptized.  At  the  bidding  of  the 
reiormers,  Libcnnann  traveled  in  Austria.  From 
him  they  learned  that  in  Hungary  and  Italy  there 
were  rabbis  or  would-be  rabbis,  willing  to  pronounce 
a  favorable  opinion  upon  the  new  ritual.  Jacobson 
addressed  his  inquiries  to  them,  and  liis  wishes  were 
fulfilled.  The  first  who  allowed  himself  to  be  used 
by  Libermann  was  Aaron  Chorin  (from  Chorin), 
rabbi  in  Arad,  Hungary,  a  tedious  talker  of  super- 
ficial culture  and  mediocre  Talmudical  scholar- 
ship, who  was  capable  of  repeating  absurdities 
in  three  languages — in  Hebrew,  German,  and  the 
Jewish-German  jargon.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
new  movement  without  clearly  understanding  its 
bearings.  Two  Italian  rabbis  of  low  attainments 
also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  inno\^ations.  The 
opinions  of  all  these  men — not  one  of  whom 
was  of  wholly  sound  mind — showed  tliat  the  intro- 
duction of  the  organ  was  not  against  Rabbinical  law. 
Chorin  alone  produced  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
other  reforms,  and  for  German  prayers.  Libermann 
collated  these  opinions,  strengthened  them  by  his 
own  pretended  learning,  adding  the  falsehood  that 
not  only  all  the  rabbis  of  Leghorn,  but  even  those 
of  Jerusalem,  had  declared  it  permissible  to  use  the 
organ  in  Jewish  divine  service.  These  opinions, 
which  were  printed  and  scattered  broadcast,  were 
intended  to  exonerate  the  Hamburg  Reform  Temple 
from  blame  at  its  very  birthtand  to  remove  the  blot 
of  illegitimacy  which,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
the  rabbis  of  the  old  school  would  affix  to  it. 

Whilst  the  reformers  energetically  tried  to  fore- 
stall every  obstacle,  the  conservatives  remained  idle, 
and  allowed  the  dangers  which  threatened  their 
convictions  to  gather  unnoticed.  As  already 
observed,  Hamburg  had  at  this  time  no  rabbi  at  its 
head»  but  a  college  of  three  assistants  (Dayanim)  of 
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Ctde  rapute.  Although  these  offiddl  repreaenta^ 
tives  of  Judaism  had  almost  the  entire  Hamburg 
community  to  support  them»  thev  opposed  the  inno- 
vations with  little  vigor.  Shoruy  after  the  opening 
of  the  Temple,  the  coOege  ordered  a  feebly-written 

Erodamation  to  be  put  up  in  the  synagogues  fOcto- 
er  26,  x8i8),  that  the  new  prayer-book  should  not 
be  used  by  Israelites  of  pious  sentiments,  because 
contrary  to  usage  essential  passages  had  been 
omitted  or  altered.  But  this  declaration  lost  its 
effect,  when  the  lay  heads  of  the  community— whose 
assistance  the  Dayanim  had  not  been  able  to  win- 
took  it  down,  and  rebuked  the  authors,  because 
•'theyliad  been  eoiilty  of  intolerable  presumption." 
The  lay  heads,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  col- 
leg-e,  afterwards  invited  the  leaders  of  the  Temple 
(November  8th)  to  a  meeting,  and  requested  them 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  prayer-book,  as  it  did 
not  ajE^ree  with  the  ritual  accepted  by  all  Jewish 
conmiunities.  The  Templars,  however,  laughed 
this  demand  to  scorn. 

The  Temple  Union  unexpectedly  received  moral 
support  from  a  person  having  great  influence  in 
Hamburg.  Lazarus  Riesser,  the  father  of  the  inde- 
fatigable champion  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany,  had  always  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
old  orthodox  party.  As  the  son-in-law  of  Kalibi 
Raphael  Cohen  and  his  right  hand,  he  was  al  >sorhed 
in  the  Talmud.  He  had  published  a  Hebrew  life  of 
Raphael  Cohen,  in  which  he  eulogized  not  only  the 
author,  but  also  his  rabbinical  views,  and  declared 
himself  his  faithful  follower.  How  astonished,  there- 
fore, were  the  Hamburg  Jews  of  both  parties  when 
a  letter  from  Riesser  suddenly  appeared,  entitled 
"To  my  Co-religionists  in  Hamburg"  (the  begin- 
ning of  18 19),  applauding  the  Temple  innovations, 
and  sharply  rebuking  the  rabbinical  college  which 
had  opposed  them  !  He  frankly  called  the  oppo- 
nents ''sanctimonious  hypocrites"  who  nourish 
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contentions  in  Israel,  and  bar  the  way  of  the  sons 
desirous  of  returnino-  to  the  favor  of  their  father." 
It  appears  that  he  wished  to  wreak  a  petty  revenge 
upon  the  members  of  the  rabbinical  college  of 
Hamburg,  by  whom  he  perhaps  thought  himself  kepi 
in  the  background. 

The  orthodox  party  in  Hamburg,  who  imagined 
that  no  rabbi  in  the  whole  of  Europe  would  approve 
of  the  reforms,  were  bitterly  disappointed ;  owing 
to  the  activity  of  Jacobson  and  Libermann,  the 
Jewish  public  discovered  that  several  rabbis  in  var- 
ious districts  upheld  them.  The  old  rabbis  were  so 
listless  and  indolent  in  the  matter,  that  they  had  to 
be  addressed  twice,  before  they  pronounced  judg- 
ment against  the  Temple.  In  the  first  excitement 
the  Hamburg  rabbis  had  unwisely  condemned  the 
innocent  and  commendable  customs  which  were 
introduced  into  the  Temple,  such  as  the  Portuguese 
pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  the  omission  of  intoning 
in  reading  from  the  Bible.  To  rectify  these  mis- 
takes, they  afterwards  limited  their  complaints  to 
three  points — ^the  abridgment  of  the  prayers,  espec- 
ially with  reference  to  the  omission  of  Messianic 
passages,  prayers  in  German,  and  the  use  of  th« 
organ.  To  this  programme  the  agreement  of  num- 
erous distinguished  rabbis  and  rabbinates  was  at 
length  secured  ;  four  in  Germany  (Fiirth,  Mayence, 
Breslau,  and  Hanau),  five  in  Italy  (Trieste,  Modena, 
Padua,  Mantua,  and  Leghorn),  three  in  Prussian 
Poland  (Posen,  Lissa,  and  RawitzV  and  two  in 
Moravia  (Nikolsburg  and  Trietsch).  Moses  Sofer 
in  Presburg,  the  German  rabbi  in  Amsterdam,  and 
the  French  chief  rabbis  of  the  consistory  of  Wint- 
zenheim,  also  signed  the  document.  They  all 
declared  the  reforms  in  the  Temple  to  be  distinctly 
heterodox.  Libermann's  falsehoods  now  became 
apparent,  as  the  Leghorn  rabbinate  had  not  given 
its  assent  to  the  use  of  the  organ.  Samun,  a  would- 
be  rabbt  of  Leghorn,  and  Cmuin  of  Arad,  probably 
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under  moral  Gomptihion,  revoked  their  former  tes- 
timonials. The  most  sealous  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  Temple  were  Sofer  of  Presburi^  and  Benetof 
Nikdstnirg,  who  declared  the  slightest  deviation 
from  andent  usages  as  heresy.  But  the  impresdon 
which  the  authors  of  this  document  had  hoped  fvu- 
did  not  follow.  It  had  been  delayed  too  long,  more 
than  seven  months  having  elapsed  before  sentence 
of  heresy  was  promulgated;  and  meantime  the 
Temple  Union  nad  established  itself.  Eighteen 
antagonistic  rabbinates  (in  all  forty  rabbis)  did  not 
seem  many ;  and  the  most  eminent  of  all,  the  Cen- 
tral Consistory  of  France,  had  remained  silent. 
The  signers  of  the  protest  asserted  that  more  opin- 
ions had  been  received  ;  but  this  belated  statement 
was  of  no  avail.  Tha  argumciiLs  ackliiced  by  the 
rabbis  against  the  Temple ser\'ice  were  for  the  most 
part  void,  some  were  thoroughly  childish.  1  he 
letter  of  the  law  spoke  against  them.  The  diver- 
sity of  opuiions  among  rabbinical  authorities  of  var- 
ious ages  and  countries,  aKva^^s  made  it  possible  to 
find  reasons  for  and  against  any  question. 

This  weakness  was  mercilessly  exposed  by  M.  J. 
Bresselau,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Hamburg 
reform.  In  a  Hebrew  letter  (1819)  written  in 
beautiful  Hebrew  style  and  with  such  skilUul  man- 
ipulation of  biblical  verses,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  prophets  and  psalmists  themselves  were  scourg- 
ing the  delusions  of  the  obtuse  rabbis,  Bresselau 
treated  them  now  as  ignorant  boys,  now  as  false 
prophets,  and  especially  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
Every  sentence  in  this  seemingly  earnest  but 
bitingly  satirical  epistle  was  a  dagger-thrust  against 
the  old  perversions  and  their  defenders.  The 
reformers  also  obtained  reinforcement  from  Poland. 
The  old-fashioned  party,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
unable  to  present  a  single  Hebrew  writer  to  defend 
their  cause.  Even  the  Hebrew  style  used  in  the 
document  of  the  opposing  rabbis  was  rugged  and 
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coarse.  The  Dayanim  of  Hamburg,  indeed,  caused 
the  testimonial  to  he  in  part  translated  into  Ger- 
man— a  concession  that  betrayed  the  weakness  of 
their  cause- — but  the  German  version  was  not  cal- 
culated to  create  a  good  impression.  For  this  they 
had  to  employ  Shalom  Cohen,  a  turn-coat,  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the  reformers. 
In  short,  the  conservatives  were  unfortunate^  because 
they  were  unskillful  and  imprudent. 

It  also  happened  that  the  Temple  quarrel  took 
place  in  the  year  when  the  Hep>  hep  1 "  cry  was 
being  raised,  and  Hamburg  also  participated  in  it. 
The  wealthy  and  worldly  Jews  were  thereby  restric- 
ted to  the  society  of  their  own  |>eople,  and  actively 
supported  the  banner  that  had  been  uniiirled.  The 
Jewish  merchants  of  Hamburg,  members  of  the 
Temple  Union,  who  were  accustomed  to  attend  the 
fair  at  Leipsic  during  the  chief  festivab  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  joined  some  Berlin  merchants  of  simi* 
lar  opinions,  and  established  a  branch  synagogue 
(September  20^  1820).  Meyerbeer  composed  the 
songs  for  the  opening  ceremony.  They  appointed 
a  so-called  fair-preacher  ( Messpredigery  Jacob 
Auerbach,  and  from  this  gathering-place  of  Jews 
from  various  countries,  the  innovations  spread  to  a 
wider  circle.  The  Hamburg  reforms  uius  were 
adopted  in  some  parts ;  and  in  other  communities, 
such  as  those  of  Carlsruhe,  Kdnigsberg,  and 
Breslau,  where  the  entire  programme  was  not  car- 
«  ried  out,  at  least  the  liteofconfinnation,  imitated 
from  the  Church,  was  introduced. 

The  first  attempt  to  set  up  an  opposiAg  party^  m 
as  to  dam  the  overflowing  stream  of  reform,  and 
make  it  subside  into  a  quiet  bed,  commenced  on 
account  of  the  Temple  innovations.  This  opposing 
part^  was  established  by  a  man  who  had  mmseff 
partially  forsaken  rabbinical  Judaism,  but  who  strove 
to  strengthen  and  vindicate  it,  under  the  correct 
impression  that  development  must  take  place  upon 
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its  own  soil,  with  due  regard  to  historical  conditions, 
and  along  its  peculiar  Rnes,  and  especially  without 


at  Mayenoe,  1792;  died  at  Hamburg,  1849) 
the  man  who  inteUigently  opposed  the  prevailing 
6accidity  of  senii'*eimghtenea  reform  and  thoi^t. 
In  SouUi  Germany,  in  contradistinction  to  North 
Germany  with  its  love  for  formal  statements  of  doc- 
trines, which  never  rose  beyond  the  commonplaces 
of  rationalism,  a  mystic  philosophical  school  had 
been  established*  which  promoted  visionary  notions. 
In  all  things,  the  smallest  and  the  greatest,  in  nature 
and  htstorv,  in  the  grouping  of  things,  in  numbers, 
colors,  and  names,  tUs  philosophy  beheld  a  system, 
.germs  of  ideas,  the  shattered  ruins  of  a  gigantic 
mirror  reflecting  fundamental  thoughts  in  huge  size. 
Isaac  Bernays  belonged  to  this  school.    To  his  vis- 
ion Judaism  in  its  literature  and  historical  progress 
revealed  itself  half  unveiled.   Bernays'  mind,  with 
\ts  overflowing  wealth  of  ideas,  found  in  all  pheno- 
mena the  harmonious  sjrstemization  and  develop- 
ment of  a  fundamentsl  thought,  which  to  manifest 
all  its  latent  possibilities  permeated  passing  events 
and  historicau  achievements,  and  wnich  had  devel- 
oped from  the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  most 
recent  fact.  Bernays,  mudi  profounder  than  Men- 
delssohn, was  the  fii3t  to  recognise  the  important 
r61e  of  Judaism  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  at  a 
glance  to  measure  the  range  of  its  literature.  Hb 
mult  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  too  rich  in  ideas, 
that  therefore  he  sought  out  and  discovered  too 
much,  and  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  clothing  his 
ideas  in  fitting  form  and  language.   From  his  sup- 
erior altitude  he  looked  with  contemptuous  pity 
upon  the  poverty  of  thought  of  Jewish  reformers, 
who  desired  to  contract  and  confine  the  giant  spirit 
of  Judaism  (of  which  they  had  no  conception)  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a  catechism  for  big  and  little 
children.    In  his  eyes  the  followers  of  Friedlander 
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were  the  embodiment  of  insipidity  and  narrowness. 
They  impressed  Bernays  with  the  idea  of  a  rabble 
who  dwell  in  a  Pyranud.  and  ht  it  up  for  petty 
household  purposes. 

"ThejTf  the  dndples  of  Mendelssohn,  ashamed  of  their  antiquity, 
pfcfer,  as  foundlings  of  the  present  day,  wildly  to  overleap  the  unfasn- 
lODable  limits  of  the  Law.  instead  ol  listening  in  the  scnooi  of  thor 
VMt,  to  hear  what  God  has  brought  about  at  the  present  day." 

The  train  of  thought  hy  which  Bernays  recon* 
stnicted  Judaism  in  his  mind  from  its  original 
sources  and  history,  is  little  known  to  us.  He  pre^ 
ferred  oral  to  written  instruction,  and  was  averse  to 
put  his  thoughts  on  paper.  The  Biblical  Orient," 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is,  so  to  speak,  only  the 
foundation  of  the  vestibule  of  a  reverence-inspiring 
temple.  This  work,  odd  as  it  was  in  fonn»  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  depth  and  originality;  it  starts 
with  the  idea,  that  to  Judaism  is  allotted  the  task 
of  bringing  back  to  God  men  created  in  His  image, 
and  that  the  Jewish  people  was  to  serve  as  a  troe 
to  mankind,  showing  how  the  lost  likeness  to  God 
may  be  regained.  The  "Biblical  Orient"  endeav- 
ored to  establish  a  more  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  Bible  than  had  been  effected  by  the  Mendels- 
sohnian  school.  They  had  regarded  it  merely  from 
its  poetical  side,  and  had  failed  to  see  that  it  por- 
trays the  collision  between  two  views  of  life.  Ber- 
iiays  believed  that  his  criticism  dethroned  the 
Mendelssohn  school,  together  with  Its  founder ;  for 
Mendelssohn  himself,  by  nis  superficial  treatment  of 
Hebrew  literature,  had  been  the  first  to  contribute 
to  the  enervation  of  Judaism. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Bernays,  the  Hebrew 
calt  differed  from  tliat  of  the  heathen,  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  contrast.  Idolatry  expressed  itself 
in  plastic,  Judaism  in  ritual,  symbolism.  Therefore 
the  very  aspect  of  Judaism  which  the  reformers 
desired  to  abolish  as  unfitting  and  unworthy,  should 
be  preserved.   Everything  which  in  the  course  of 
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Jewish  history  had  been  assimilated  and  developed, 
according  to  Bernays,  ou^ht  to  have  a  place 
assigned  to  it,  being  a  necessai*)^  part  of  the  whole,— 
even  i  alinudism  and  the  Kabbala. 

This  book  contains  many  immature  and  unpol- 
ished ideas,  much  that  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 
But  if  the  author  only  succeeded  in  awakening 
the  idea  that  Judaism  has  an  historical  mission  as 
an  apostle  to  the  nations,  it  should  suffice  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  place  of  honor  in  the  records  ot  Jew- 
ish history.  Nut  that  he  could  claim  this  as  a  new 
discovery,  for  the  text-l>ook  of  Judaism  plainly 
points  to  it.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  messages  pro* 
claimed  by  the  prophets.  It  has  been  verified  by 
history,  that  European  and  Asiatic  nations  have 
been  delivered  from  their  darkness  by  the  light  that 
came  from  Judaism.  But  the  accumulated  suffer- 
ings of  the  lews,  and  the  servile  iovm  assumed  by 
Judaism,  had  caused  this  fact  to  be  so  entirely  for- 
gotten, that  its  own  sons  had  no  idea  thereof.  The 
merit  of  the  man  who  again  called  it  to  mind  is 
therefore  of  no  mean  degree. 

The  extraordinary  talents  and  original  ideas  of 
Bernays  direct<^d  the  attention  of  Jewish  society  to 
him.  Afterwards,  it  is  true,  he  denied  the  author- 
ship of  the  "Biblical  Orient";  but  if  he  did  not 
actually  compose  it,  he  might  have  done  so,  for  it  is 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  or  spirit  of  his  spirit. 

The  Hamburg  community,  which  sorely  needed  a 
power  to  withstand  the  Temple  Union,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  renown  chose  Bernays  for  their  spir- 
itual guide.  It  was  a  jgood  move  on  their  part,  and 
bore  important  resulte.  The  rabbis  of  the  old 
school  were  ill  prepared  for  the  contest  between 
two  justifiable  principles,  the  preservation  of  juda* 
ism  m  its  peculiar  manifestations,  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  European  culture  by  the  Jews.  Their 
weapons  had  grown  rusty,  and  injured  the  owners 
more  than  their  opponents.     Fresh  forces  were 
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therefore  required  in  their  cause — men  cognizant 
of  the  wants  of  the  age»  who  could  utilize  them 
for  the  honor  and  purification  of  Judaism.  The 
appointment  of  Bemays  to  the  Hamburg  rabbinate 
(November,  182 1)  created  a  stir:  he  was  the  first 
rabbi  with  a  well-ordered  secular  education.  It  was 
a  sign  of  the  times  that  he  dispensed  with  the  tide 
of  rabbi  and  preferred  to  be  called  Chacham»  as  was 
customary  among  the  Portuguese  Jews :  he  did  not 
wish  the  despised  title  of  rabbi  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
his  activity.  True  to  his  aversion  for  slavish  imita- 
tion, he  eschewed  all  clerical  mummery  in  costume 
and  gestures,  to  which  the  reform  preachers  attached 
great  importance  in  the  pulpit.  Bernays  did  not 
claim  to  be  the  guardian  of  souls,  only  the  teacher 
of  his  congregation.  He  also  delivered  sermons, 
but  the  contents,  form,  and  other  details  differed 
entirely  from  those  introduced  by  the  Jacobson 
school.  Owing  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  thought, 
his  addresses  were  not  understood  by  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  thoughtful  hearers  at  least  conceded  to 
him  the  merit  of  originality,  which  contrasted  favor- 
ably with  the  insipidity  of  the  Temple  preachers. 
When  Heine,  who  at  this  time  was  still  interested 
practically  in  Judaism,  was  staying  in  Hamburg,  he 
was  induced  to  hear  I>ernays*  sermons,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  other  preachers.  Heine 
understood  the  method  and  form  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  lyrical  satirist  ran  as  follows : 

"  I  have  heard  Bemays  preach  .  •  .  •  none  of  the  Jews  understand 

him,  he  desires  nothing  for  himself,  and  will  never  piny  any  other 
part ;  but  he  is  a  man  oi  mind,  and  has  more  lile  ia  him  than  Kiey* 
Salomon,  and  Auerbach  I  and  IL" 

By  unobtrusive  work,  Bernays  succeeded  In  chain- 
ing; the  respect,  not  only  of  tlic  community,  but  also 
of  the  rigidly  pious  party  elsewhere.  'Fheir  sus- 
picious natures  found  nnthinL;"  to  blame  in  the  rehg- 
ious  conduct  of  the  Chacham.     The  chantfes  that 

he  iatroduoed,  in  reality  refonxis»  met  with  approval 
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and  imitation  in  orthodox  congregations.  By  his 
penetration  and  his  ereat  erudition  he  exercised 
deep  influence  over  the  rising  generation,  to  whom 
he  opened  up  the  rich  treasures  of  Jewish  literature, 
then  but  little  known.  He  thereby  imbued  his  dis- 
dpies  with  joyous  attachment  to  Judaism.  As 
already  stated,  he  did  not  care  for  writing.  If  his 
courage  had  kept  pace  with  his  knowledge  and 
wealth  of  ideas,  lus  activity  would  have  had  greater 
influence  on  modem  Jewish  history. 

In  another  quarter,  an  equally  beneficent  and  ele> 
vating,  though  differently  constituted,  personality, 
was  at  work.  Isaac  Noah  Mannheimer  (born  at 
Copenhagen,  1793;  died  at  Vienna,  1S64),  origi- 
nally a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Jacobson,  softened 
its  crudities,  and  so  caused  the  offensive  alterations 
in  the  divine  service  to  be  received  favorably ;  he 
struck  the  right  note  when  making  improvements. 
He  mav  justly  be  considered  the  incarnation  of  Jew- 
ish refinement— every  inch  a  man.  In  him  the 
essential  elements  of  peculiarly  Jewish  culture  were 
harmoniously  combined  with  the  attractive  forms  of 
European  ovilization ;  indeed,  in  every  respect  his 
was  a  perfectly  moulded  nature.  Gifted  with  gen- 
ial humor  and  wit,  enthusiasm  and  discretion,  lead- 
ing an  ideal  life,  and  possessing  a  sure  practical 
instinct,  endowed  with  poetic  talents  aiul  sober 
thought,  with  childlike  tenderness  and  cutting  satire, 
great  eloquence  and  earnest  vigor,  deep  love  of 
Judaism  and  delight  in  modem  i(teas — he  combined 
these  varied  characteristics  in  the  happiest  manner. 
These  brilliant  qualities,  together  with  lus  nobility 
of  soul  and  disinterestedness,  devotion  to  his  con- 
victions, and  conscientiousness  in  all  offidal  duties, 
his  delicacy  of  feeling,  tact,  aversion  to  vulgarity 
and  forbearance  with  the  vulgar — swiftly  captivated 
all  hearts,  attracted  the  noble-minded,  and  even 
filled  the  unworthy  with  respect,  and  thus  lightened 
his  labors.    Born  and  bred  under  .the  mild  Danish 
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government,  which  at  an  early  date  had  granted 
equal  rights  to  Jews,  nor,  like  other  states,  with- 
drew or  abridged  them  when  circumstances  changed, 
Mannheimer  from  childhood  learned  to  hold  his 
head  hight  and  to  represent  his  co-relijponists  and 
utter  his  convictions  without  fear  even  in  a  country 
where  a  servile  conception  of  the  position  of  bur- 
gesses, peasants,  and  especially  of  the  Jews,  long 
prevailed.  Mannheimer  did  not  possess  original 
ideas  or  deep  knowledge  of  Jewisn  literature ;  but 
he  was  powerfully  swayed  by  his  own  convictions, 
which  he  cherished  and  disseminated,  not  hiding 
them  away  as  buried  treasures.  This  man  of  words 
and  action  was  placed  by  destiny  in  a  situation, 
where  his  peculiar  nature  and  special  gifts  could 
find  scope,  and  ennoble  wide  circles.  Everyone 
cognizant  of  the  state  of  affairs  then  prevailing  in 
Austria,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Austrian  Jews 


hdmer  was  providentially  fitted  for  his  position  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  on  the  boundary-line  of  semi- 
barbarous  countries,  to  raise  the  Jews  of  those 
lands  from  the  moral  degeneracy  into  which  they 
had  been  plunged  as  much  by  Joseph  II's  benevo- 
lent despotism  as  by  his  mollier's  hostility,  and  to 
repair  the  harm  caused  by  the  Hers  Hombergs,  the 
Peter  Beers,  and  the  whole  troop  of  so-called 
'*  Normal  teachers  "  and  official  religious  instructors. 

A  chief  who,  in  face  of  constant  strife  and  danger, 
founds  a  colonv  with  a  band  of  half  savage  men, 
elevates  it,  ana  trains  it  to  be  a  pattern  to  others, 
can  daim  no  greater  prabe  than  Mannheimer 
deserved  in  founding  the  congregation  of  Vienna. 
The  camp  of  Mettemidi  and  Francis  I  tolerated  no 
Jews  within  its  domains ;  only  by  way  of  exception 
a  few  rich  families  with  their  dependents  were 
tolerated  under  various  extraordinary  titles.  These 
favored  families  had  immigrated  from  various 
countries,  were  in  no  way  connected,  liad  no  rights 
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as  a  community,  could  not  possess  a  synagogue, 
nor  appoint  a  rabbi ;  in  short,  by  law  almost  every- 
thing was  forbidden  to  them  as  a  reiigious  body. 
Nevertheless,  certain  adventurous  persons  amongst 
them  desired  to  introduce  a  German  order  of  service, 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  I  lamburg  Temple, 
and  their  efforts  were  alternately  encouraged  and 
frustrated  by  the  government.  When  these 
enhghtened  men  in  Vienna  undertook  to  buUd  a 
Temple,  they  secured  the  aid  of  Mannheimer  as 
preacher  (June,  1825),  but  were  compelled  to  evade 
the  restrictive  laws  by  inventing  some  insignificant 
title  for  him,  so  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  Vienna. 

Although  Mannheimer  was  intimate  with  David 
FriedUUider,  lacobson,  and  the  young  iconoclasts 
with  whom  destruction  of  the  old  Judaism  was  a 
principle,  and  had  occasionally  preached  in  the 
Refoimsynagogues  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  andl^ipsic, 
yet  he  was  not  so  strongly  attached  to  the  new  sys- 
tem that  he  did  not  recognize  its  fundamental  errors. 
His  first  and  his  last  word  in  his  new  sphere  of 
action  was  that  no  rupture  should  be  caused  between 
Jews,  no  sectarianism  should  be  encouraged,  and 
that  the  old  orthodox  party  should  not  be  offended 
and  repelled  by  daring  movements,  but  should 
gradually  be  won  over  to  the  new  forms.  Actuated 
by  these  ideas,  he  carried  a  moderate  dian^  in  the 
svnagogue  service,  in  opposition  to  die  wishes  of 
the  man  who  had  promoted  him  to  his  office* 
Mannheimer  in  the  new  sjruagogue  removed  only 
offensive  excrescences,  making  the  service  dignified, 
and  animating  it  by  his  impressive  words, but  he  re- 
tained the  Hebrew  language,  that  strong  bond  of 
union,  and,  to  the  regret  of  lus  former  brother  reform* 
ers,  dispensed  with  the  organ  and  German  hymns. 
Even  more  successfully  than  Isaac  Bemays  did 
Isaac  Mannheimer  pave  llie  way  to  the  reoomuiatioa 
of  old  aod  new  ideas. 
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In  his  pulpit  eloquence,  acknowledg-ed  by  com- 
petent judges,  Jews  and  Christians,  to  be  of  high 
quality,  his  power  of  harmoniously  combining'  two 
apparently  hostile  elements  was  displayed.  Mann- 
heimer  had  discovered  a  noble  treasure  in  Jewish 
literature  and  profited  richly  by  it.  In  the  Talmud 
and  Agada —  amine  of thoug'htful sayings,  parables, 
riddles,  interesting  observations  and  witty  play  upon 
words — he  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  dis- 
covered the  golden  grain,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  knew  how  to  extract  a  pleasing  meaning 
from  the  most  insignificant  saying,  and  employed 
the  remarks  of  the  old  Agadists  as  interpreters  of 
new  views  and  thoughts.  By  utilizing"  the  Agadic 
elements,  his  method  of  preaching  acquired  a  peculiar 
character,  and  exercised  strong  attraction  over  the 
pious  Jews  and  the  rising  generation.  Portuguese 
Jews  (Franks),  who  had  migrated  from  Turkey  to 
Vienna,  also  listened  with  pleasure  to  this 
lively  and  spirited  preacher.  The  East  and  West 
were  united  in  Mannheimerandin  the  new  Viennese 
Temple,  consecrated  April,  1826.  As  if  the  con- 
gregation of  this  Temple  were  intended  from  the 
outset  to  complete  the  work  of  propitiation  between 
old  and  new  forms,  they  succeeded  in  securing  the 
services  of  Sulzer,  a  skilled  musician,  who  with  his 
wealth  of  musical  resources  endowed  the  Hebrew 
prayers  with  almost  magical  expressiveness,  and 
transformed  the  old  objectionable  intoning  into  soul- 
stirring  melodies*  These  melodies  rendered  an 
organ  superfluous.  The  soft,  swelling  chorals  and 
solos  of  the  Viennese  Temple,  as  also  Mannheimer's 
sermons,  proved  that  the  old  possessions  were  not 
utterly  useless,  as  violent  reformers  had  represented 
them  to  be,  but  only  required  modifying  to  be  impres- 
sive. Pulpit  and  choir,  working  in  accord,  produced 
great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  growing  congre- 

S Ration  of  Vienna,  whose  affection  for  inherited 
udaism,  and  reverence  for  Jewish  antiquity  were 
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comtnned  with  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
progress*  Mannheimer^s  personality  served  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  so  awakened.  In  the  pidpit, 
as  in  household  and  social  af&irs,  he  appeared,  not 
as  a  i^rdian  of  souls,  as  a  clergyman,  or  priest — he 
abominated  a  sanctimonious,  unctuous  manner — ^but 
as  a  tender  father,  as  a  friend,  adviser,  and  help. 
As  he  did  not  shrink  from  censuring  die  objec* 
tionable  side  of  old  and  new  customs,  ne  educated, 
by  word  and  example,  a  pattern  community  in  which 
each  individual  strove  to  maintain  peace  and  sup- 
press dissension. 

It  was  in  Vienna  that  the  subservient  humility 
of  the  Jew  was  first  turned  into  self-respect,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  political  oppression  which  lasted 
until  the  year  of  the  Revolution.  The  aversion 
felt  by  the  barbarous  Polish  Jews  to  civilization 
gradually  disappeared,  giving  way  to  a  desire 
tor  self-improvement.  Tiie  Viennese  community 
thereby  obtained  historical  importance.  The  tones 
that  resounded  from  die  pulpit  and  the  choir,  stirring 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  awdce  a  mighty 
echo  in  the  near  and  remote  communities  of  Austria. 
Pesth,  Prague,  and  smaller  communities  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  followed  the  impulse  given  by  Vienna, 
influenced  by  the  conciliatory  manner  with  ^ich  the 
•*  purified  divine  service  "  was  there  conducted,  and 
the  movemeni  conunenced  in  Vienna  extended  to 
Galicia. 

I  he  election  of  Chacham  Be: mays  as  head  of  the 
Hamburg  congregation,  and  Mannheimer's  acti\  ity 
in  estabHshing  the  order  of  serv^ice  in  the  Vienna 
synagogue,  gradually  aroused  the  emulation  of  other 
German  comnuinities.  Educated  rabbis  were 
preferred,  and  they  restored  dignity  to  the  syna- 
gogue. The  German  Jews  in  turn  made  their 
influence  felt  in  France  and  Italy.  The  Franco- 
Jewish  consis Lories  having  neglected  the  favorable 
opportunity  to  be  leaders,  offered  by  French  supreni- 
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acy,  had  to  content  themselves  with  being  followers. 
In  Italy  those  of  the  communities  that  belonged  to 
Austria  also  felt  the  impulse  originating  in  Germany, 
although  sermons  in  the  vernacular  or  in*  Spanish 
had  been  delivered  there  since  olden  times,  and  the 
divine  service*  at  least  outwardly,  showed  no  signs 
of  neglect. 

How  great  the  harm  that  can  be  done  through 
unsoundness  of  mind  or  nebulous  theories  even  by 
distinguished  men,  or  bow,  at  least,  they  can  nullify 
their  own  efforts,  was  proved  by  a  strikuig  example 
in  Berlin,  in  most  remarkable  contrast  to  that  in 
Vienna.  At  the  time  when  the  learned  mobof  Ger- 
many were  flinging  stones  at  the  Jews  with  the  cry 
of  **  Hep,  hep  I "  three  Jewish  young  men  met  to- 
gether to  plan  a  sort  of  conspiracy  against  the  incor- 
rigible Christian  state,  all  three  filled  with  earnest 
ideals.  They  pondered  carefully  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  destroying  the  deeply-rooted  hatred 
against  Jfsws  in  Germany.  The  first  of  the  three 
was  Zunz  who  lived  to  grow  grey  in  research; 
the  second,  Edward  Gans,  the  champion  and 
apostle  of  Hegel's  pUlosophy  and  the  assailant 
of  the  old  ways  of  jurisprudence ;  and  lastly,  an 
accountant  who  lived  in  a  literary  world,  Moses 
Moser,  Heine's  most  trusted  friend,  whom  he  called, 
The  ddiHon  d$  luxe  of  a  real  man,  the  epilogue  of 
Nathan  the  Wise."  They  combined  (November  27, 
1819)  for  the  purpose  of  founding-  a  *' Society  for 
the  Culture  and  Science  of  the  Jews."  Gans,  who 
was  of  a  mercurial  nature,  and  might  have  been  the 
leader  of  a  revolution,  was  the  chief  of  this  movement. 
These  three  young  men  secured  the  aid  of  two  others 
similarly  disposed,  who  were  enthusiastic  for  science, 
freedom,  and  idealism.  The  two  fossilized  Men- 
delssohnians,  Ben-David  and  David  Friedlander, 
also  became  members  of  the  society,  and  Jacobson 
was  ready  with  advice  and  assistance.  In  all  it 
numbered  about  hfty  members  in  Berlin  \  in  Ham- 
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hur^  It  owned  about  twenty  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Temple  Union,  and  a  few  others  scattered  in  one 
place  and  another.  As  already  mentioned,  Heine 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  it,  and  worked  for  its 
success. 

The  first  condition  made  by  the  founders  was  that 
the  members  were  to  adhere  faithfully  to  Judaism,  to 
withstand  bravely  the  aUtuemeots  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  give  to  the  young  generation  a  brilliant  example 
of  constancy  and  independence.  Had  it  remained 
true  to  this  programme,  the  society  would  have  been 
a  beneficent  (actor  in  the  advancement  of  Judaism, 
seeing  that  most  of  its  members  were  talented,  and 
occupied  the  heights  of  culture*  But  it  started  from 
false  premises,  aimed  at  results  too  far  removed, 
and  employed  the  wrong  means  to  attain  the  end. 
Practical  minds  were  wanting  in  the  society.  The 
false  premise  was,  that  if  the  jews  acquired  solid 
culture,  devoted  themselves  to  arts  and  science,  and 
carried  on  agriculture  and  handicrafts  instead  of 
trade,  German  anti-Semitism  would  vanish,  the  sons 
of  Teut  would  fraternally  embrace  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  the  state  wotud  not  deny  tfiem  equal 
privileges.  Therefore  the  society  desired — ^their 
multitudinous  wishes  seem  almost  ludicrous — to 
establish  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies  for  the 
Jews,  to  promote  trades,  arts,  agriculture,  and 
scientific  studies,  and  even  educate  them  in  the 
forms  of  polite  socie^«  From  the  idea  of  founding 
academies,  however,  only  a  sort  of  private  school 
resulted,  where  the  cultured  members  of  the  society 
taudit  or  caused  to  be  instructed  poor  youtiis  who 
haa  come  to  Berlin  principally  from  Poland,  stu- 
dents of  the  Talmud  who  escaped  from  its  folios  to 
learn  **  wisdom."  The  founders  soon  perceived  that 
they  had  built  castles  in  the  air,  and  that  the  Soci- 
ety for  Culture,  on  account  of  its  pretentious  char- 
acter, met  with  no  support.  They  therefore  took 
up  a  less  exalted  pobitiun,  limiting  themselves  to 
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mere  agitation,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  science 
of  Judaism, — certainly  a  praiseworthy  ent(^rpnse 
and  a  pressing  necessity.  They  determined  to 
deliver  discourses  in  turn,  and  to  establish  a  journal 
for  the  "Science  of  Judaism."  But  the  leaders 
themselves  did  not  exactly  know  what  was  meant 
by  this  term,  nor  how  to  commence  their  work. 

Hegel,  the  profound  thinker  and  great  sophist, 
the  court  and  church  philosopher,  introduced  these 
young  Jews,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  into  the 
labyrinths  of  his  method,  and  confused  their  minds. 
Young  Israel,  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  Cut* 
ture,  at  ^rst  listened  to  the  utterances  of  this  phil- 
osophical acrobat  as  to  oracles.  In  a  parrot-like 
manner  they  repeated  after  him,  that  Judaism  is  the 
religion  of  the  spirit,  which  has  given  up  the  ghost, 
and  that  Christianity  has  united  in  itself  the  whole 
of  ancient  histonr.and  radiates  its  ideas  in  a  rejuven- 
ated»  ennobled  form.  They  also  accustomed  them- 
selves, like  their  master,  to  walk  upon  stilts.  The 
simplest  thoughts  were  presented  in  distorted 
forms,  as  though  they  did  not  wish  to  be  understood. 
How,  indeed,  could  feeling  for  Judaism  have  awak- 
ened in  them  ?  Edward  Gans,  it  is  true,  was  con- 
tinually speaking  of  the  unrelieved  pain  of 
Judaism,"  but  was  all  the  time  thinking  of  himself, 
who  could  not  obtain  a  position  in  Prussia.  What 
was  the  aim  of  the  science  of  Judaism  which  this 
Society  for  Culture  desired  to  promote?  Gans 
expressed  it  in  the  hollow  phrases  of  the  Hegelian 
jargon,  and  ft  is  apparent  that  the  leader  did  not 
know  what  cause  his  followers  were  to  defend. 

•'The  Jews  cannot  perish,  nor  can  Judaism  be  utterly  destroyed. 
But  in  ihe  great  movement  of  the  whole,  it  is  to  seem  to  have  perished« 
still  ii  is  to  continue  to  live,  as  the  stream  lives  on  in  the  ocean.** 

The  Society  desired  to  assist  in  demolishing  the 
wall  of  separation  dividing  Jews  from  Christians, 
and  the  Jewish  world  from  the  European.   It  wished 
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to  abolish  every  dissimilarity  existillg  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  universal  system. 

The  journal  of  the  Society  tor  Culture  testified  to 
the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  its  aim.  Its  arti- 
cles consisted  chiefly  of  indigestible  Heg^elian 
phraseology,  or  of  learned  matter  of  use  to  an 
exceedingly  limited  circle  as  material  for  further 
work.  Heine,  who  called  a  spade  by  its  name, 
bluntly  declared  to  the  editor  of  the  journal,  "That 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  useless  owing  to  its  obscure 
form." 

Did  T  not  know  by  chance  what  Marcus  [one  of  the  contribators] 
andGansare  aiming  at,  I  shuuid  not  understand  anything  of  what 

they  write  Insist  upon  culture  of  style  with  your  contributocs. 

Without  this*  the  otiicr  culture  cumot  thrive." 

Yet  with  this  (arrago  of  nonsense  die  Society 
hoped  to  elevate  not  only  the  Jews,  but  even  Juda- 
ism, and  were  indignant  that  the  former  paid  no 
regard  to  their  efforts.  Cans,  in  an  article  giving 
an  account  of  their  plans,  complained  that  the 
founders  were  not  understood.  The  reproach 
which  he  cast  upon  the  Jews  in  general  was  espec- 
ially true  of  tlie  Society  for  Culture— 

"Fnthusiasm  for  religion,  together  with  the  solidity  of  ancient 
insiuuiions,  has  vanished,  but  no  new  enthusiasm  has  come  to  light, 
and  no  new  state  of  lAairs  has  established  itself.   \Ve  have  not  gone 

bevon  l  th.it  nr-^ative  enlit^htenmcnt,  which  con?;i<;ts  in  despising  and 
coiucmning  things  as  they  are.  without  troubling  to  infuse  a  new 
spirit." 

This  marvel  could  least  of  all  be  brought  about 
by  the  Society  for  Culture,  because  it  was  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  God,  which  speaks  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, in  Jewish  law  from  its  very  commencement, 
and  in  the  Jewish  people.  The  Society  inveighed 
against  the  whole  world,  and  relieved  its  feelings  in 
elegiac  effusions.  Gans,  the  chief  mover,  poured 
out  his  wrath  over  the  rich  men  in  Israel^  who 
showed  no  sympathy  with  his  world-awakening 
dreams. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  founders  of 
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the  Society  for  Culture.  Its  supporters  diminished 
rather  than  increased  in  number.  The  journal  with 
its  curiously  confused  language  found  no  readers, 
supphes  ran  short,  and  the  members  themselves 
forsook  the  standard,  and  in  spite  of  the  tacit  oath 
embraced  Christianity.  Edward  Gans  himself 
secretly  cherished  the  idea  of  obtaining"  a  professor- 
ship by  means  of  baptism.  The  dissensions  among 
the  German  Jews,  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which 
the  sons  of  Judaism  spoke  of  their  religion,  and  the 
numerous  examples  of  baptism  in  their  midst — up 
to  the  year  1823  there  were  no  less  than  1,336  con- 
versions in  Berlin,  comprising  half  of  the  members 
of  the  community,  and  in  ouer  parts  of  Prussia 
there  were  1,382 — and  the  pietism  of  the  Prussian 
court,  brought  about  the  formation  in  Berlin  of  a 
Society,  **  For  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,"  which  hoped  to  see  the  whole  body  of 
the  Jews  enter  the  Church,   The  election  of  talented 

{ews  to  academic  posts  was  strenuously  opposed, 
n  vain  did  Hardenberg,  the  minister,  intercede  for 
Gans,  to  obtain  for  him  the  chair  of  historical  juris* 
prudence,  which  was  his  special t)\  Gans  consid- 
ered the  possibility  of  becoming  baptized  whilst 
delivering  long  addresses  before  the  Society  for 
Culture.  The  Society  dissolved,  and  at  length  died 
out  quiedy,  uncared  for,  and  unregretted.  Gans, 
tiie  diief  mover,  who  possessed  sufficient  wealth  to 
enable  him  to  remain  true  to  his  vow,  increased  the 
number  of  sceptics  and  infidels  professing  Christ- 
ianity. Tlus  so  exasperated  Hisine,  although  he 
himself  was  a  convert  to  Christianity,  that  two 
decades  later,  even  after  the  grave  had  closed  over 
him,  he  could  not  forgive  Gans. 

**  The  apostasy  of  Gans  was  the  more  revolting,  because  be  played 
the  part  m  agitator,  and  accepted  the  positive  auties  of  a  president 
It  is  a  traditional  duty  for  the  captain  to  be  the  last  to  leave  the  ink- 
ing ship ;  Gans,  however,  was  tne  first  to  save  himself.** 

Moser,  tiie  second  of  the  triumvirate  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Culture,  remained  more^steadfast  to  his 
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views,  althoiig'h  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  saving 
Judaism,  and  proclaimed  the  wholesale  baptism  of 
the  Jews.  The  third  member  of  the  triumvirate  was 
the  most  steadfast,  and  alone  remained  thoroughly 
true  to  his  word.  He  was  also  filled  with  doubts, 
but  he  did  not  despair  of  improvement.  He  pointed 
out  how  the  cure  or  the  completion  of  the  new 
revival  must  commence.  "What  alone  survives 
and  is  imperishal)le  in  tlie  midst  of  this  '  Mabul' 
(deluge)  is  the  science  of  Judaism  ;  it  continues  to 
live,  even  though  for  centuries  no  finger  has  been 
raised  on  its  behalf.  I  confess  that  next  to  my  sub- 
mission to  the  justice  of  God,  my  hope  and  support 
consist  in  the  cultivation  of  this  science.  These 
storms  and  experiences  shall  not  so  influence  me  as 
to  bring  me  into  collision  with  myself.  I  have  done 
what  I  thought  my  duty*  Because  I  saw  that  I  was 
preaching  in  a  wilderness  I  ceased  to  preach,  but 
not  in  order  to  be  faithless  to  the  piirport  of  my  own 
words.  There  remains  naught  for  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  do,  save  to  remain  true,  each  man  to 
the  work  of  his  own  limited  sphere,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  God." 

If  the  Society  for  Culture,  idiich  started  on  its 
career  with  high  aspirations,  and  ended  so  lament- 
ably, succeeded  in  produdng  only  this  one  result, 
stirring  up  love  for  the  science  of  Judaism,  then  its 
dreams  and  attempts  have  not  been  entirely  vmn« 
In  history  not  even  the  slightest  seed  is  wasted ; 
but  no  plant  could  blossom  m  soil  covered  with  the 
dust  cast  on  it  by  Friedl^der  and  Jacobson  in 
Berlin.  As  if  smitten  with  a  curse,  the  spot  where 
Mendelssohn  began  the  work  so  full  of  promise, 
nothing  could  be  made  to  thrive  or  be  of  service  in 
the  revival  of  Judaism*  The  rabbinical  academy, 
which  the  rabbinical  assistant  in  Berlin,  in  conjunction 
with  excellent  men,  desired  to  call  into  existence, 
never  saw  the  light*  From  another  quite  unexpected 
quarter,  however,  there  arose  the  prospect,  if  not 
of  salvation,  yet  of  its  banning. 
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▲WAKENING  OF  IMDSFENDKNCS  AND  THB  SCIENCE  OF 

JUDAISIC* 

Dawn  of  Sdf>respect---Research  into  Jewish  History— Hannah  Adams 

— Solomon  Lfiwisolm — Just — His  Histor)-— The  Revolution  of 
July  (1830) — Gabriel  Kiesser— His  Lectures— Stein heim — His 
Works— His  "  Revelation  "—Nachmaii  Krochmal— Rapoport— 
&ter— His  Poems — Rapoport's  Writings — Zunr — Luzratto— His 
Exegesi*;— Gdger— Thr  "  Nineteea  LcUers"  of  Bco  Usiel— New 
School  of  Reform— Joel  jacoby. 

ISJD— 1840  C.  B. 

If  for  a  moment  fancy  is  allowed  full  play,  one  can 
imagine,  not  only  that  the  houses,  utensils,  and  pic- 
tures excavated  from  the  ruins  of  Herculancum  and 
Pompeii  were  renewed,  but  also  that  the  entombed 
men  were  suddenly  aroused  from  their  sleep  of 
centuries,  and  enabled  to  collect  their  thoughts.  If 
these  resurrected  Romans  could  recall  their  condi- 
tion when  the  catastrophe  befell  them,  could  conjure 
up  before  their  mind's  eye  the  splendor  of  ibeir 
greatness,  remember  the  mit^^^hty  institutions  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  called  into  existence,  real- 
ize the  heroic  power  which  the  Roman  people 
developed,  and  if  they  felt  the  same  power  still 
stirring  within  them,  a  not  altogetlu-r  unjustifiable 
self-esteem  would  seize  them.  This  supposition 
is  no  fantastic  idea:  a  nation  actually  did  arise 
from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  the  only  example 
chronicled  in  the  annals  of  man.  This  resusci- 
tated people,  the  Jewish  race,  endeavored  at 
its  resurrection  to  collect  its  thoughts  and  memor- 
ies, and  recall  a  vision  of  its  glorious  past ;  feeling 
itself  to  be  at  once  old  and  young,  rich  in  memories 
and  lacking  in  experience,  chained  to  hoary  anti- 
qui^  by  a  perfect  sequence  of  events,  yet  seeming 
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as  if  of  yesterday.  The  Jews  first  examined  the 
monuments  of  their  intellect,  wtuch  had  influenced 
the  history  of  nations,  and  had  brought  forth  a 
wealth  of  peculiar  products.  They  served  as  sign* 
posts  in  the  labyrintn  of  Jewish  history.  That  is  the 
science  of  Judaism — a  vivid  realization  of  its  great 
history,  and  its  peculiar  doctrines.  This  effort  of 
memory  is  not  merely  an  amusing  g'ame,  a  pleasant 
pastime,  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  for  knowledg^e 
akin  to  curiosity,  but  an  irresistible  impulse  of  seif- 
examinatiun.  It  aroused  the  dormant  strcn^ah  in 
the  breast  of  the  inquirer,  and  inspired  him  with 
self-confidence  to  act  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
Self-consciousness — the  consciousness  of  being  the 
people  of  God — was  awakened  in  this  old,  resusci- 
tated nation,  and  it  at  once  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  the  young  nations^  to  assert  its  peculiar 
powers. 

But  history  has  not  yet  gone  so  iar :  it  only  shows 
that  self-respect  was  awakened  ;  that  the  Jews  no 
longer  blush  for  their  origin  and  confession  ;  no 
lonei^er  hesitate  when  questioned  about  them  ;  no 
longer,  from  false  shame  and  their  own  evil  phght, 
take  a  false  step,  pretending  belief  in  a  faith  cer- 
tainly more  distasteful  to  them  than  to  those  born 
therein.  As  if  this  feeling  of  self-esteem  were  to 
be  particularly  favored  by  the  generative  force  of 
history,  there  arose  from  the  midst  of  the  Jewish 
nation  artists  of  great  ability — artists  in  tone  and 
color,  and  poets  of  the  first  rank,  who  by  their 
steadfastness  secured  public  recognition  for  their 
race.  This  self-respect  of  the  Jews  was  the  out- 
come of  political  maturity,  the  latter  in  turn  being 
due  to  the  wonderful  inventions  and  the  increase  of 
general  intelligence  during  the  last  decades,  but 
it  has  chiefly  been  awakened,  strengthened,  and 
fostered  by  the  science  of  Judidsm  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  talented  Jews  in  connection  therewith. 

Although  the  history  of  this  period  is  still  m  pro* 
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gression — at  many  points  touches  the  fleeting  pres- 
ent— and  its  results  cannot  be  summed  up  like 
those  of  bygone  days,  yet  the  fact  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  aim  of  Jewish  Hfe  has  been  the  attainment 
of  those  two  precious  acquirements — self-reliance 
and  self-knowledge.  These  qualities  are  intimately 
connected,  the  one  completing  and  promoting  the 
other.  Knowledge  of  their  own  experiences  and 
of  history  enabled  the  Jews  to  make  a  careful, 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  their 
nationahty,  and  of  tlie  peculiarity  of  their  teaching, 
and  to  hide  and  ignore  nothing.  Insight  into  their 
own  doctrines  increased  their  self-reliance,  and 
induced  them  to  remove  the  burdens  assumed  by 
the  generations  that  had  lived  under  oppression. 
The  struggles  in  which  the  Jews  had  just  been 
engaged  to  secure  civil,  political,  and  social  equality 
and  to  bring  about  the  refonnation  and  refinement 
of  Judaism,  stand  in  closest  connection  with  these 
two  qualities — on  the  one  hand,  with  the  better 
appreciation  of  their  own  nature,  on  the  other»  with 
their  growing  self-reliance^influendng  thenit  or 
being  influenced  by  them. 

Step  by  step  the  mountain  heaps  of  obstructive 
rubbish  had  to  be  cleared  away,  an  open  space  cut 
out,  new  building  materials  procured  or  collected, 
before  it  was  possiUe,  to  think,  not  of  putting  the 
crowning  stone  to  the  edifice,  but  of  erecting  die 
frame  of  the  structure.  Unconsciously  the  entire 
generation,  many  members  of  which  are  still  active, 
set  to  woric  upon  this  gigantic  task,  which  had  not 
been  dreamed  of  fifty  years  before,  still  less  con- 
sidered in  any  way  practicable.  Deep  but  almost 
unconscious  attachment  to  Judaism  on  the  part  of 
enthusiastic  spirits  enabled  them  to  attain  a  goal 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  marvel  by  posterity, 
even  though  it  has  itself  advanced  beyond  it.  Jew- 
bh  science  by  laborious  research  and  investigations 
has  developed  three  important  points :  the  course 
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of  Jewish  history  in  its  long  chain  of  events  and  its 

significance,  the  precious  basis  of  Jewish  teaching  in 

all  its  bearings,  and,  finally,  the  enduring  faculty  of 
the  Jewish  race,  which  ck  tR  cl  so  many  persecutions, 
rendcrrcl  certain  qualities  hereditary^  accomplished 
such  wondrous  miracles  of  history,  and  was  the 
means  of  bringing  salvation  to  the  world.  These 
three  aspects,  the  comprehension  of  hisior)\  of  the 
tenets  of  Judaism,  and  of  peculiar  nationality,  were 
developed  one  after  the  other.  Each  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge  had  to  be  pursued  from  its 
commencement,  and  followed  through  a  long  course, 
and  if  not  brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  at  least 
reached  a  state  in  which  it  could  be  clearly  grasped 
and  understood. 

All  nations  desirous  of  asserting  their  indepen- 
dence and  vitality  seek  to  prove  their  age :  they 
interest  themselves  in  remembrances  of  tlie  past, 
and  bring  to  light  their  ancestral  portraits  and  their 
armorial  bearincfs,  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
passed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune, the  alternations  of  strent^T^th  and  weakness, 
victory  and  defeat,  that  they  have  given  e\  idence 
of  intellectual  capacity,  and  therefore  may  lay  claim 
to  continued  existence  and  development.  The 
Jewish  people  had  no  need  to  make  search  for  tlieir 
famous  exploits  or  the  monuments  of  their  intellec- 
tual powers ;  even  in  their  apparently  servile  con- 
dition these  were  not  wanting.  Each  century  pro- 
ckimed  this  fad  to  the  next,  and  it  was  only 
needful  to  give  ear  to,  or  not  wholly  to  disregard 
this  voice  amid  a  crowd  of  selfish  interests.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  naturally  bore  most  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  people's  greatness ;  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  present  it  in  its  brilliancy.  The  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation  had  been  distorted  by  the  ^tiom- 
and  unjust  prejudices  of  the  ages.  Under  the  cruel 
persecutions  of  their  tormentors,  the  Jews  could  not 
retain  the  accumulated  reminiscences  of  their  grea( 
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past ;  they  knew  them  only  in  distorted  fragments. 
Christian  scholars,  attracted  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
theme,  had  indeed  formed  these  disjointed  Ira^^- 
ments  into  a  picture  ;  but  it  could  not  be  a  true  one, 
seeing  that  many  component  parts  were  wanting. 
The  bright  colors  had  faded,  and  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  shadow,  perhaps  intentionally  placed 
there.  Even  to  well-disposed  defenders  of  the 
Jews,  like  Dohm  and  Gregoire,  who  had  zealously 
studied  the  annals  of  Jewish  history,  they  did  not 
give  a  clear  idea  of  its  course.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  the  worthy  French  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  Basnage,  after  diligently  studying 
Jewish  history,  had  given  to  the  world  his  somewhat 
fragmentary  researches,  when  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can clerg}'man,  Hannah  Adams,  of  Boston,  struck 
by  the  marvelous  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation,  deUnea- 
ted  their  history  from  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon  to  recent  days.  For  many  reasons  she 
was  not  qualified  to  give  an  intelligible  outline  of 
Jewish  history,  but  could  only  string  together  a 
number  of  rough  sketches  without  connection  of 
sequence.  This  crude  work,  nevertheless,  was 
good  enough  for  the  purposes  of  tiie  London  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  which  besides  made  several  alterations  in  the 
book  in  order  to  serve  its  ends.  Fidelity  to  history 
and  truth  were  entirely  disregarded  in  the  changes. 

It  was  high  time  for  Jews  to  take  away  the  Ais* 
torian*s  pen  from  the  hands  of  Christians  who  only 
trifled  with  it.  However  feeble  might  be  their  first 
attempts,  and  inadequate  though  tiieir  conception 
of  the  peculiarity  of  Jewish  history  was,  yet  it  was 
meritorious  to  remove  the  Christian  seal,  impressed 
upon  it  by  unconscious  forgers,  in  order  to  claim  it 
as  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  first  Jew  who 
bore  in  his  heart  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
history  of  his  race,  and  in  part  published  it,  deserves 
a  pla<^  of  honor.   He  was  a  talented  youth  whose 
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eariy  death  wu  due  to  insani^,  so  oftea  iSm  maifc 
of  a  true  poet.  Solomon  LOwisohn  (born  in  Moor» 
Hungary,  1789,  died  1822)  had  succeeded  under 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  in  acquiring  secular 
culture,  and  thereby  had  qualified  himself  to  appre* 
ciate  the  value  of  his  nation's  treasures.  Lowisohn 
had  a  much  truer  comprehension  of  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  Hebrew  poutry,  of  its  sublimity  and 
simplicity,  than  Herder,  because  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  it.  He  regarded  the  history  of  his 
people  from  the  standpoint  of  poetry,  as  from  that 
of  faith.  In  his  "Lectures  upon  the  Modern  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,  "  from  their  dispersion  till  the 
present  day,  he  succeeded  in  unrollingf  a  charming 
picture.  He  also  distinguished  certain  important 
points,  and  correctly  sliowed  the  lines  to  be  followed, 
to  avoid  losing  on r self  in  this  apparent  chaos. 

Jewish  history  assumed  a  better  form  in  the  hands 
of  Isaac  Marcus  Jost  (born  at  Bernburg,  1 793  ;  died 
at  Frankfort-on -the -Main,  i860).  He  had  greater 
courage  than  a  more  gifted  contemporary,  and 
although  not  ]Jossessed  of  sufficient  resources  he 
undertook  the  ^iL,^T^ntic  task,  and  he  deserves  credit 
for  having  pointed  out  a  way  through  the  vast  laby- 
rinth. When  the  bigoted  Teutomaniacs  desired  to 
banish  the  Jews  from  Teutonic  soil,  and  the  Jew- 
haters  searched  the  pai^es  of  history  for  an  excuse 
to  slander  them,  Jost  determined  to  show  them  in 
a  better  light.  He  desired  to  |)rove  that  they  had 
always  been  peaceful  citizens  and  faithful  subjects. 
They  had  certainly  opposed  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  had  maintained  a  vigorous  war  against  them, 
but  this  was  the  act  of  a  few  boisterous  brawlers, 
whose  folly  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  entire 
people.  On  the  whole,  the  Jews  had  proved  them- 
selves honest  men,  who  had  not  slaughtered 
Christian  children,  nor  in  any  way  deserved  the 
leproaches  leveled  against  them.  Only  the  Pharisees 
aM  their  descendants,  the  rabbis,  detestable  men^ 
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filled  with  superstition,  darkness,  and  arrogance,  had 
made  hell  hot  for  the  people,  the  property  of  the 
rabbis.  This  is  the  basis  of  Jost's  delineation  of 
Jewish  history.  He  wished  to  confute  at  the  same 
time  the  admirers  and  the  antagonists  of  Jewish 
history.  No  one  at  tiic  present  day  can  deny  the 
one-sideclness  of  his  representation.  Nevertheless 

fost  [jerformed  a  real  service  to  his  people  by  his 
istorical  labors.  He  oftered  something  new  to  his 
age,  and  as  accurately  as  possible  laid  down  the  indis- 
pensable foundations  of  history — time  and  space. 
He  cannot  be  reproached  for  utilizing  the  sources 
of  history  without  having  investigated  them ;  his 
generation  was  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  care- 
fully testing  historical  evidences.  Jost's  "History" 
proved  a  good  guide  and  instructor  to  statesmen 
engaged  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews. 

But  the  main  objection  to  Jost's  narrative  cannot 
be  disregarded,  seeing  that  even  in  his  old  age,  and 
in  spite  of  instructive  criticism,  he  stubbornly 
pursued  his  method.  He  gave  to  Jewish  history, 
undeniably  heroic,  a  dry,  Philistine  character,  despoil- 
ing it  of  the  brightness  with  which  it  was  endowed 
even  in  the  eyes  of  unprejudiced  Christian  observ- 
ers. He  tore  to  shreds  the  heroic  drama  of 
thousands  of  years.  Between  the  old  Israelites,  the 
ancestors  and  contemporaries  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists,  and  the  Jews,  the  disciples  of  the  rabbis, 
Jost  hollowed  out  a  deep  chasm,  making  a  sharp 
distinction  between  them,  as  if  the  latter  were  not 
the  descendants  of  the  former,  but  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent stock.  And  why?  Because  lost,  the  pupil 
of  Friedyuider  and  lacobson,  denied  all  miracles, 
not  only  those  involving  changes  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  out  also  such  as  are  brought  about  through 
inspiration  and  steady  endurance,  the  miracles  of 
history,  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances,  blow  following  on  blow,  reaction  on 
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action.  He  saw  in  bistory  onlv  an  accumulation  of 
contingencies  subject  to  no  law.    Therefore  the 

{ews  were  not  to  be  considered  the  sons  of  the 
sraelites,  nor  the  rabbis  the  successors  of  the  Pro- 
phets, nor  the  Talmud  the  outcome  of  the  Bible, 
otherwise  the  intervention  of  miracles  had  to  be 
conceded. 

In  luiropc,  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  almost 
C^larin^  stupidity,  there  now  occurred  a  historical 
marvel  which  caused  a  sensation  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other.  From  the  serene  sky  in 
the  West  there  c.imc  a  lightQini^  flash ;  a  thunder- 
clap and  terrifying  crash  followed,  as  if  the  end  of 
tlie  world  had  come — the  Revolution  of  July  (1S30) 
was  indeed  a  miracle.  No  one  had  expected  it, 
or  was  prepared  for  it.  Even  the  men  who  broutrht 
it  about,  and  fought  in  it,  were  impelled  by  some 
dark  feeling,  were  not  aware  of  the  force  of  their 
actions,  were  only  the  blind  agents  of  the  Ruler  of 
history. 

This  revolution  affected  the  Jews  and  consequently 
Judaism,  Uke  every  important  change  in  history. 
The  equalization  of  the  Jews  in  Fnince,  although 
sealed  by  the  constitution,  had  suffered  somewhat 
under  the  two  Bourbons,  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles 
X,  as  the  nobility  and  the  Catliolic  clergy  wore 
possessed  of  i^reat  influence,  and  the  otficials 
understood  their  hint  not  to  be  too  friendly  to  the 
Jews.  The  reactionary  Catholic  clergy  began  to 
renew  their  intolerance  towards  the  Jews,  and  the 
police  displayed  hostility  to  the  Jewish  ritual.  Had 
the  Bourbons  been  able  to  gratify  their  own  wishes 
by  discrediting  the  constitution  as  well  as  liberty 
and  equality,  the  French  Jews  would  have  been  the 
first  victims,  and  like  their  German  co-religionists 
would  once  more  have  been  placed  under  excep- 
tional laws*  The  July  Revolution  was  thus  of 
momentous  importance  to  them.  The  first  assembly 
of  deputies  under  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  desired 
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to  execute  the  Charter,  at  once  considered  the 
abolition  of  aU  existing  inequalities,  however  slight, 
between  Jews  and  Christians.  One  of  the  deputies, 
Viennet,  proposed  (August  7,  1830)  to  remove 
from  the  constitution  the  recognition  of  a  state 
religion.  His  proposition  was  supported  on  all  sides. 
A  few  months  later  (November  13)  the  minister 
of  public  education,  M^rilhou,  brought  forward  a 
motion  to  place  Judaism  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  two  creeds,  to  pay  salaries  from  the  public 
treasuiy  to  the  Synagogue  and  the  rabbis,  as  well  as 
to  the  Church  and  its  ministers.  He  praised  the 
Frendi  Jews,  sajring  that  since  the  removal  of  their 
disalnlities  by  the  Revolution  they  had  shown  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  privileges  granted  them.  He 
exhorted  the  deputies  to  agree  to  the  law  of  equality 
for  the  three  creeds.  His  motion  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority. 

In  the  chamber  of  peers  it  was  more  diiRcult  to 
mss  the  law  decreeing  the  equality  of  Judaism  and 
Christiani^.  The  acnrocates  of  uie  motion  were 
eloquent  m  their  recognition  of  Jewish  virtues. 
The  names  of  those  Jews  who  had  left  behind  them 
a  glorious  reputation  in  history  were  mentbned, 
such  as  Philo,  the  representative  of  Jewish  philosophy 
in  ancient  times  ;  Maimonides,  of  that  of"  the  Middle 
Ages  and  modern  days";  Mendelssohn,  "the  sage, 
whom  philosophic  Germany  was  in  the  habit  of 
comparing"  with  Plato." 

When  the  division  was  take^n  in  the  chamlier  of 
peers  ( January  I,  1831),  the  law  for  the  complete 
equalization  of  the  Jews  was  carried  by  89  votes  to 
57,  Thus  the  last  barriers  between  the  adherents 
of  Judaism  and  their  Christian  neighbors  were 
removed  in  France.  King  Louis  Philippe,  on  the 
8th  of  Februar}^  ratified  the  law,  which  enacted  that 
the  French  rabbis,  like  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clerg>^men,  sliould  receive  part  of  their  salary  from 
the  public  exchequer.    The  High  School  (College 
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RahbiniqiiG)  for  the  training  of  rabbi?^,  which  a  short 
time  before  had  been  founded  in  Metz,  was  also 
recognized  as  a  state  institution. and  partly  su[.>ported 
from  the  public  budget.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  brought  forward 
a  motion  to  grant  civil  rights  to  the  Jews,  partic- 
ularly abrogating  the  limitations  to  marriage.  But 
of  the  90  members  of  the  legislative  body,  two- 
thirds  voted  atjainst  it. 

The  shock  caused  by  the  events  c^f  lul)-,  which 
was  felt  also  in  Germany,  awakrned  a  feeling  of 
self-dependence  ;  it  dispelled  all  timidity  and  false 
shame  in  speaking  about  Jews  and  Judaism,  which 
had  hitherto  been  avoided,  as  if  a  loud  word  would 
have  precipitated  the  avalanche  of  Judaeophobia 
with  destructive  force.  Even  Jews  belonging  to 
so-called  good  society,  who,  for  the  sake  of  some 
material  advantage,  had  been  anxious  to  have  peo- 
ple forget  that  they  were  members  of  an  oppressed 
race,  and  had  preferred  to  conc^  or  ignore  the 
injustice  done  them,  began  to  appreciate  their  own 
worth  and  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  being  recognized 
as  Jews.  This  change  of  sentiment  manifested  in 
different  ways,  like  every  change,  was  brought  about 
by  influential  personalities. 

Gabriel  Riesser  (bom  1S06,  died  i860),  a  man  of 
noble  mind  and  great  energy,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  awakening  this  self-respect.  However 
bitter  the  complaints  of  the  German  Jews  of  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  them  by  immigrant  Polish 

Jews,  they  were  amply  com^nsated  b^  Riesser. 
iis  spirit  of  firm  determination  he  derived  more 
from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Rabbi  Raphad 
Cohen,  who  had  emigrated  from  Poland,  than  from 
his  weak,  good-natured  German  father.  Gabriel 
Riesser  in  every  respect  belonged  to  modem  times. 
Unlike  most  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  spirit,  he 
was  not  rooted  in  the  old  order  of  things.  His 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  dreams  were  German,  and 
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only  slight  traces  of  his  Jewish  origin  are  percep- 
tible. To  Judaism  in  its  national  form,  as  the  leaven 
of  history,  Riesser  was  indifferent ;  only  the  recol- 
lections of  his  youth  and  his  parental  home  bound 
him  to  the  faith.  Beyond  that,  he  looked  upon 
it  as  an  attenuated  system  of  diluted  doctrines, 
which  he  tacitly  professed  without  desiring  to 
defend  them.  He  suspected,  however,  that  Judaism 
might  continue  to  flourish  in  a  rejuvenated  healthy 
form,  though  he  did  not  define  dearl/  wherein  this 
revival  should  consist.  To  promote  it  was  altogether 
outside  his  sphere.  Had  he  not  been  hampered  in 
his  chosen  vocation,  he  would  have  been  a  quiet 
German  citizen,  a  conscientious  judge  or  lawyer, 
without  troubling  himself  to  improve  die  woria  or 
rectify  a  corrupt  state  of  affairs.  German  Jew- 
hatred  roused  hun  to  defend  the  derided  cause  of  his 
fellow-sufferers.  H  is  first  work  as  a  jurist  attracted 
attention,  and  he  tried  to  become  an  attorney  in  his 
native  town,  but  was  rejected.  He  next  sought  to 
deliver  lectures  upon  jurisprudence  in  HeideTbei^, 
but  the  professor's  emir  was  refused  him  likewise. 
His  gentle,  peaceable  nature  revolted  against  such 
foolish  exclusions.  Thus  Riesser,  who  felt  no 
particular  call  to  work  for  the  general  good,  was 
driven  to  become  an  agitator,  not  alone  for  the 
freedom  of  his  co-religionists,  but  also  for  that  of 
the  whole  German  nation.  He  made  it  his  du^ 
in  life  to  secure  equal  privileges  for  the  Jews, 
and  to  defend  them  whenever  attacked.  **The 
unspeakable  sufferings  throughout  two  centuries 
of  many  millions  of  persons  who  patiently  waited 
for  deliverance*'  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  His 
ideal  was  Lessing.  In  his  first  pamphlet  ( 1 83 1 )  he 
spoke  with  conscious  pride,  not  alone  against  Ger- 
man rulers,  but  against  the  people,  who  refused  per- 
mission to  the  Jews  to  ascend  even  the  lowest  rung 
on  the  ladder  of  distinction.  Nor  did  he  spare  his 
co-reiigioiiisLs  who,  oa  account  of  superior  educa- 
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tion  and  social  position,  contemptuously  looked 
down  upon  the  mass  of  Jews,  and  were  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Jew.  **  If  unjust  hatred,  "  he  exclaimed, 
'*  clings  to  our  name,  should  we  not,  instead  of 
denying  it,  rather  use  all  our  strength  to  secure 
honor  for  it  ?  **  He  contributed  freely  towards  the 
removal  of  the  contempt  cast  upon  this  name. 
Riesser  aimed  chiefly  at  defending  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Jews.  No  selfish  attainment  of 
amrantages  withheld  stimulated  his  action ;  but  a 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  unceasing  contest  between 
freedom  and  oppression,  justice  and  injustice,  truth 
and  falsehood.  Filled  with  indignation  he  openly 
represented  to  the  German  rulers  that  the  reason 
for  depriving  the  Jews  of  their  rights  as  men  was 
the  hope  that  they  might  thereby  be  induced  to 
accept  baptism.  He  also  reproached  the  faint- 
hearted Jews  who,  having  a  comfortable  position, 
separated  themselves  firom  the  main  body  of  their 
brethren,  or  by  a  lalse  confession  purchased  equality, 
or  handed  over  their  children  to  the  Church  to 
smooth  their  path  through  life.  Riesser  desired  to 
see  societies  established  which  should  energetically 
woricfortheemancipationofthejews.  Sympathizers 
were  to  be  united  m  a  kind  ofcovenant  that,  from 
a  sense  of  honor,  they  might  remain  true  to  their 
fellow-suflerers,  until  uie  contest  was  decided.  Ten 
years  previously  the  Berlin  Society  for  Culture  had 
not  dared  to  publish  such  a  programme*  But  between 
Edward  Gans  and  Gabriel  Riesser  came  the  July 
Revolution.  Riesser  also  invited  Christians  to  join, 
inasmuch  as  it  behoved  wdl-disposed  men  of  every 
belief  to  participate  in  the  release  of  an  enslaved 
people. 

Riesser's  words  produced  their  due  effect ;  they 
came  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  men's  minds 
had  become  susceptible.  His  mild  though  deter- 
mined utterances  made  a  deeper  impression  than 
Borne's  with  tlicir  iacibive  keenness.    'I  he  tone  of 
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positive  certainty  with  which  Riesser  foretold  the 
ultimate  victory  of  liberty  infused  hope  into  every 
heart.  Various  favorable  events  which  now  took 
place  a[i[)(jarcd  to  put  a  seal  on  his  prophecy.  For 
the  tirst  time  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  began  to  be  discussed  in  the  English 
Parliament,  and  the  chief  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Elec- 
torate of  Hesse,  the  first  German  province  to 
legalize  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  This  gave 
Riesser  courai^^e  to  pursue  his  ideal  further.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the  cause  to 
wliich  he  had  devoLed  his  life,  but  he  kept  in  view 
the  honor  and  credit  to  be  obtained,  more  than  any 
desire  for  material  gain.  Not  even  the  most  unim- 
portant ceremony  might  be  sacrificed  to  obtain 
rights  of  citizenship,  if  they  could  be  procured  only 
at  such  a  cost ;  a  rule  which  he  most  emphaticaily 
laid  down  on  two  occasions. 

The  Jews  of  Baden,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude, 
presented  him  with  a  beautifully  designed  picture  by 
the  Jewish  painter  Oppenheim,  which  artistically 
depicted  the  transition  period  in  Jewish  life»  the 
separation  of  the  old  and  the  new.  It  was  called 
"The  Return  of  the  Jewish  Warrior,"  who  is  repre- 
sented as  surprising  his  parents  and  family  in  the 
repose  of  the  Sabbaui.  In  his  letter  acknowledging 
this  gift»  Riesser  remarked,  **  The  father  is  foolish 
who  wishes  to  wrap  his  son  in  the  garments  of  anti- 
quity •  •  •  .  but  wanting  in  dignity  is  the  son 
ashamed  of  his  father,  the  generation  ashamed  of 
the  past."  This  deeply-rooted  feeling  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  younger  generation  with  the  more 
intensity,  because  it  proceeded,  not  from  an  official 
representative  of  Judaism,  but  from  a  lawyer  whose 
being  was  pervaded  by  the  German  spirit.  Riesser 
made  the  emancipation  question  popular  by  his 
contest  with  the  Judaeophobists  Paulus,  Edward 
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Meyer,  Pfizer,  Streckfuss,  and  other  driveling  ene- 
mies of  freedom  in  the  German  Assemblies  of  the 

estates,  who  utilized  the  contempt  attached  to  the 
Jews  to  briiig  the  whole  strugg-Ie  for  liberty  into 
disrepute.    Ri«jsser  further  managed  to  have  the 

Jewish  (question  placed  on  the  progj^ramme  of  the 
iberalists.  Young  Germany,  and  all  who  took  part 
against  oppression,  were  thenceforth  compelled  to 
inscribe  religious  liberty  and  the  ec^uality  of  all 
classes  upon  their  banner,  however  great  might  be 
their  antipathy  against  the  Jews.  But  Riesser  per- 
formed a  far  greater  service,  by  rousing  a  feehng 
of  dignity  in  the  Jews,  and  destroying  that  false 
shame  which  so-called  cultured  people  felt  at  the 
name  of  Jew.  The  sincerity  of  his  convictions  and 
the  genuineness  of  his  sentiments,  as  evinced  in 
every  stroke  of  his  pen,  opened  all  hearts  to  him. 

At  this  time  men  of  commanding  intellect  were 
not  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  Jews  ; 
but  the  younger  generation  was  rich  in  men  of  char- 
acter who,  as  it  were,  compensated  for  the  losses 
occasioned  b\'  the  Berlin  Society  for  CuUure.  One 
of  these  sterlirv^r  characters  was  the  bosom  friend 
of  Riesser,  a  j)hysician,  Solomon  Ludwig  Steinheim 
(born,  Altona,  1790;  died,  Zurich,  1866).  I  lis  was 
a  highly  gifted  nature,  which  dwelt  upon  the  sunny 
height  of  thought ;  and  from  this  eminence  the  fool- 
Ish  pursuits  of  the  multitude  appeared  like  mist  for- 
mations, blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind. 

In  Steinheim  was  revealed,  in  all  its  splendor  and 
all  its  powers  of  redemption,  the  Jewish  thought — 
without  which  Judaism  were  merely  a  thousand 
years'  dream — that  the  Jewish  people  has  a  gigantic 
mission,  with  which  its  teachings  and  fortunes  are 
in  consonance.  This  idea  may  have  been  uncon- 
sciously aroused  in  Steinheim  by  Isaac  Bernays. 
Together  with  his  wealth  of  thought,  Steinheim  was 
skillful  in  clothing  his  ideas  in  an  interesting  form, 
and  adorning  them  with  his  rich  gifts  of  eloquence. 
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1  Ic  might  be  compared  to  Jehuda  Halevi,  the  Cas- 
tiliaa  poet-philosopher,  had  he  hccn  gifted  with 
higher  poetical  talents.  His  first  production,  "The 
Songs  of  Obadiah  ben  Amos  in  Exile,"  displayed 
germs  of  the  fruitful  seed  of  thought  which  he  dis- 
seminated. A  Jewish  sage,  Obadiah,  in  Egypt, 
describes  to  his  son  Eliakim,  supposed  to  be  living 
at  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  different  stages  of 
greatness  and  abjection  through  which  the  Jewish 
people  were  to  pass* 

**  ft  fs  the  design  of  Providence  that  a  weak  people,  appointed  to 

proclaim  salvation,  shall  be  persecuted,  hunted  down,  and  sacrificed 
among  millions  of  enemies  throughout  thousands  of  years,  and  never- 
theless continue  alive  and  active.  Our  ancestors  received  for  tbem- 
seU     and  their  descendants  the  consecrated  office  of  the  priesthood. 

The  family  of  Jacob,  since  its  beginning,  has  been  alternately 
dispersed  and  gathered  together,  and  thus  trained  for  its  vocation. ' 

The  Jewish  people  have  entered  upon  their  pil- 
grimage over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  to  scatter 
the  luminous  seeds  of  pure  worship  of  God  and  the 
ideal  of  exalted  morality.  From  this  moral  pinna- 
cle Steinheim  beheld  the  past  and  the  future  of 
Judaism  in  the  clearest  light.  All  riddles  were 
solved,  all  questions  answered ;  the  doctrines  and 
history  of  Israel  afforded  satisfactory  and  comforting 
replies.  The  priestly  mission  of  Israel  was  to  be 
fulfilled  through  great  sufferings;  this  saviour  of 
the  world  was  compelled  to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  to  be  humbled  to  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
Steinheim  saw  the  past  and  the  future  of  Israel  as 
in  a  magic  minrort  oright,  dear,  and  rich  in  color. 
Only  the  present  was  puzzling  to  him.  The 
estrangement  of  the  sons  of  his  people  from  their 
origrin,  their  despair  of  themselves,  their  contempt 
for  their  teachings  and  descent,  the  daily  recurring 
apostasies  and  <fesertion  from  the  flag,  appeared  to 
him  as  omens  of  approaching  downfall,  as  though 
the  high  priests  of  mankind  were  secularizing  them- 
selves, pro&ning  tiieir  sanctity,  exchanging  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Such  self-estrange- 
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ment  and  self  debasement  Steinheim  desired  to 
counteract.  He.  therefore  composed  his  '  Songs  of 
Obadiah  in  Exile,"  io  which  he  worked  out  his 
system. 

'*  Such  timet  «re  dangerous,  when  oppression  is  tessened,  but  not 

altogelher  removed,  or  when  freecJom  is  near,  but  not  completely 
attRinp*!,  At  these  periods,  to  desert  the  customs  of  bygone  a^es  is 
deemed  mcriluriuus  and  advantageous,  wtale  a  desire  ^r  transitory 
benefits  gives  rise  to  indifference  to  the  eternal.  This  is  the  time  for 
real  lamentation,  when  every  folly  is  taken  seriously,  and  every 
serious  thing  is  considered  lolly ;  when  mockery  is  in  every  mouth, 
and  insolence  unA  lieente  in  every  heart,  and  when,  by  renstm  o| 
satirical  lai^hter,  Uiere  ia  no  time  tor  aerious  matter^** 

Steinheim's  muse  severely  rebuked  the  unthink- 
ing who  seceded  from  the  Jewish  religion. 

He  wished,  howeveft  not  only  to  reprove,  but  also 
to  instruct  and  convince.  He  did  not  address  him- 
self to  the  prosperous,  the  contented,  and  the  rich, 
but  to  "youth  with  its  pains  and  its  ardent  longings, 
its  ready  sensibility  to  light  and  justice."  To  these 
he  dedicated  his  book  so  fertile  in  thought,  **  Revel- 
ation according  to  the  System  of  the  Synagogue" 
(February,  1835^.  Gifted  with  a  philosophical  mind, 
Steinheim  submitted  the  whole  system  of  the  law  to 
a  searching  examination,  re^rding  it  as  the  highest 
consideration,  as  the  **mirade  of  miracles,"  by 
which  alone  the  restless  inquiring  human  mind  can 
arrive  at  contentment  Boldl)  he  attempted  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question:  What  is  this  highly- 
praised  and  deeply-scorned  Judaism?  All  Jewish 
thinkers  had  been  happy  in  proving  that  its  funda- 
mental principles  agre^  witn  the  axioms  of  mental 
philosophy,  or,  at  least,  were  not  in  contradiction 
to  them.  If  man  were  lefk  solely  to  the  guidance  of 
reason  or  of  natural  philosophy,  he  would  find  no 
clue  for  his  moral  actions  in  the  labyrinth  of  con- 
tradictions and  uncertainties  It  is,  uierefore,  con- 
cluded Steinheim,  a  poor  compliment  to  a  religion 
to  say  that  it  is  in  accord  with  reason ;  for  the  latter 
is  Chronos  consuming  his  ownoflbpring;  building 
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up  with  one  hand  and  destroj^ng  with  tlie  other. 
The  only  religion  in  accordance  with  reason  is 
heathenism,  or  natural  religion,  in  its  various  modi- 
fications— the  heatlienism  which  was  the  origin  of 
so  much  mischief  to  morality,  in  which  "robbers, 
thieves,  adulterers,  and  sodomites  found  their  finest 
examples  in  the  highest  beinij;s."  If  Christianity 
renounces  its  joint  origin  with  Judaism,  the  fashion 
since  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  it  thereby  sinks  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  heathenism.  Love  and  hatred, 
Ahiiman  and  Ormuz,  Christ  and  Satan,  with  all  var- 
iations of  the  opposing  principles^  the  eternal  sub* 
stance  about  which  the  two  powers  are  ever  con- 
tending, and  inexorable  necessity — these  are  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  natural  religion :  man  himself 
succumbs  under  the  suffering  inflicted  by  necessity: 

'*Tluough  eternal,  immovable,  mighty  laws 
Most  we  all  complete  the  drde  of  our  enstence^" 

"  rjke  the  gods,  so  are  their  priests  and  sages :  liJce  king,  like 

herd. " 

In  opposition  to  this  sensual  or  perhaps  refined 
heathenism  comes  Judaism  with  its  totally  different 
mode  of  thought.  It  sets  up  a  personal  God  who 
is  not  identical  with  Nature,  and  is  not  divided  into 
two  principles :  it  recognizes  a  "  Creatio  ex  nihilo," 
without  an  eternal  substance.  It  lays  stress  upon 
free  will,  consequently  upon  man's  responsibility  for 
his  moral  actions.  These  truths  ana  others  nave 
not  been  evolved  by  human  reason,  nor  could  the^ 
be  so  evolved ;  they  had  been  revealed  upon  Sinai. 
Although  they  were  alien  to  reason,  yet  they  are  so 
clear  and  convincing  that  it  soon  accepts  them, 
displacing  the  contradictor)'  phases  of  thought 
regarding  the  perplexing  natural  phenomena,  whose 
laws  reason  cannot  explain.  Sinai,  with  its  light- 
nincr-flashes,  shed  both  light  and  warmth  over  the 
wond,  clearness  of  thought  and  moral  purity.  The 
syns^ogue  fonns  a  sha^ly  defined  antithesis  both 
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to  mytholo^cal  religion  and  the  church.    "  Out  of 

Zion  shall  ^^o  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
out  of  Jerusalem":  with  inspired  enthusiasm  Stein- 
heim  subscribed  to  these  prophetic,  hall-fulhlled 
words.  When  he  had  discovered,  or  thought  he 
had  discovered,  the  soul  of  Judaism,  Steinheim 
became  tilled  with  ardent  zeal,  a  striking  phenomenon 
in  a  time  of  sober  speculation.  This  love  for 
Judaism  so  illumined  his  mind  and  facilitated  his 
understanding  of  the  past,  that  he  even  learned  to 
value  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  greatly  despised 
rabbis. 

In  his  "  Revelation  **  Steinheim  revealed  many 
truths,  or  rather,  he  brought  to  light  ancient  truths 
which  had  been  ignored  or  forgotten.  No  one 
either  in  his  own  or  in  the  preceding  age  under- 
stood the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  so 
thoroughly  as  he  did,  although  several  of  his 
hypotheses  and  inferences  cannot  be  completely 
established.  He,  liowever,  made  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion upon  his  contemporaries,  althou^^di  he  set  forth 
the  grandeur  of  Judaism  with  almost  prophetic 
inspiration,  and  in  an  attractive  manner.  Whence 
came  his  isolation  ?  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
life  and  actions  of  Steinheim  did  not  accord  with 
his  thoughts  and  sentiments.  In  agreement  with 
his  words,  he  ought  to  have  become  iottmateiy 
associated  with  the  Synagogue  which  from  ignorance 
**  became  daily  more  deserted,"  to  have  participated 
in  its  woes  and  ignominy,  to  have  iomed  in  the 
celebration  of  its  days  of  lestivi^  and  sadness*  and 
to  have  clothed  himself  with  the  pride  of  those  who 
were  externally  slaves,  but  in  their  hearts  freemen. 
But  Steinheim  did  nothing  of  the  kind:  he  kept 
himself  aloof  from  the  Jewish  community  and  Jewish 
life.  What  he  correctly  recognized  as  the  reason 
of  the  resistance  to  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  **the 
simplicity  and  servile  condition  of  its  adherents," 
repelled  even  hinu 
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"The  name  of  the  people,  which  has  become  its  g-uardian,  has 
degenerated  into  a  by-word,  and  now  it  is  demanded  that  a  doctnne 
shall  be  accepted  whose  supporters  are  given  op  to  hatred,  contempt, 
and  perMCutioo.'* 

To  renounce  Judaism  altogether,  like  Heine, 
Edward  Gans,  and  many  others,  appeared  to 
Steinheim  dishonorable  and  wanton  ;  and  he  there- 
fore remained  externally  faithful.  But,  although  he 
had  recognized  the  truth  that  the  mission  of  Israel 
consisted  in  being  not  only  priests,  but  also  sacri^ 
fices,  he  did  not  permit  this  knowledge  to  influence 
his  course  of  life.  This  was  not  due  to  weakness 
of  character  in  Steinheim,  but  to  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  Judaism  in  its  many-sidedness.  In  spite  of 
his  predilection  for  its  intellectual  treasury,  he  was 
more  at  home  in  every  other  subject  than  in  Jewish 
literature. 

A  deeper  knowledge  of  Judaism  was  unexpect- 
edly aroused  in  a  country  which  cultured  Jews  like 
Riesser  and  Steinheim  were  accustomed  to  despise. 
As  it  was  formerly  asked,  What  good  can  come  out 
of  Galilee?  so  now  it  was  said,  What  good  can 
come  out  of  Poland?  Yet,  from  this  very  place 
there  came  fruitful  seeds  which  developed  into 
healthy  blossoms.  Two  men  especially,  Nachman 
Krodunal  and  Solomon  Jehuda  Rapoport,  profit- 
ably employed  the  knowled^^e  gained  in  Germany. 
Both  seemed  destined  to  fiU  a  gap,  to  which  the 
scholars  of  Jewish  science  in  Germany  and  France 
were  unequal.  They  dug  solid  ore  from  the  mines 
inaccessible  in  these  countries,  and  showed  how  to 
procure  and  work  it.  They  stirred  up  a  spirit  of 
rivalry,  which  within  the  short  space  of  three 
decades,  was  instrumental  in  removing;-  the  ruins 
covering  the  great  past  of  Judaism,  and  in  bringing 
to  light  the  Divine  image  hidden  beneath.  They 
were  the  founders  of  a  new  school,  which  may  be 
called  the  Galician. 

Nachman  Cohen  Krochmal  (born  at  Brody,  17S5; 
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died  at  Tarnopo!,  1840),  the  son  of  a  well-to  do 
merchant  interested  in  science,  who  was  accustom c  d 
to  make  journeys  to  Germany,  caught  up  the  jtale, 
dying  light  of  the  Mendelssohn  school.  Men- 
delssohn was  the  ideal  upon  whicli  Kmchmal 
modeled  himself.  Married  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  transplanted  to  the  little  village  of  Zolkiew, 
w!u'r(*  the.  method  of  instruction  so  destructive  to 
science  was  still  in  \'ogue,  Krochmal  s(  cretly  became 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  1  lobrt  w  literature.  He  also 
tried  to  obtain  the  writings  of  the  German  philoso- 
phers, especially  of  Kant,  in  order  to  expand  and 
clear  his  mind  with  earnest  thoughts.  The  more 
the  strict  Talmudists  and  heretic-hunting  Chassidim 
of  Poland  endeavored  to  discover  those  who  occu- 
pied themselves  with  works  other  than  the  Talmud 
or  Kabbala,  or  who  read  a  non-Hebraic  book,  in 
order  to  denounce  them— the  more  did  Krochmal 
and  his  fellows  enjoy  their  stolen  pleasure.  Along 
with  a  mass  of  knowledge  from  the  Talmud*  Kroch- 
mal stored  up  many  thoughts  of  a  character  hostile 
to  Talmudism.  But  open  war  was  never  declared. 
Krochmal^  probaUy  on  account  of  his  health, 
enfeebled  hy  continued  mental  activity,  was  too 
timid  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten  track :  he  avoided 
disputes,  and  followed  all  the  supers titiously  pious 
PoUsh  customs,  exaggerating  them  indeed,  in  order 
not  to  jeopardize  h^  peace  of  mind.  He  was  too 
earnest  and  too  prudent  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
habit ;  nevertheless,  he  could  not  at tc^ther  escape 
suspickm.  He  had  carried  on  a  harmless  correspon- 
dence with  a  Karaite  Chacham  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Kukizow.  Certain  pious  persons  knew 
this,  and  represented  that  he  was  hatching  a  con- 
spiracy ag[ainst  the  Talmud  with  the  Karaites^ 
They  obtained  one  of  his  letters  from  the  unsus- 
pecting Karaite,  endeavored  to  extract  heresies  from 
the  innocent  compliments  paid  his  correspondent 
in  verse^  and  spread  it  duoughout  the  hige  cm- 
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munity  of  Lemberg  in  order  to  excite  the  mob 
against  him.  This  intrifTue  n  reatly  affected  Kroch- 
mal,  and  becomino^  yet  more  timid  and  cautious,  he 
locked  up  his  thoughts  within  his  own  breast,  and 
for  a  long  time  could  not  be  induced  to  publish 
anythincr. 

But  he  revealed  the  treasures  of  his  mind  to  his 
trusty  friends  and  disciples,  not  within  treacherous 
walls,  but  in  the  open  field.  His  hearers,  schooled 
in  the  Talmud,  and  accustomed  to  unravel  dark 
and  difficult  problems,  quickly  understood  his  hints 
without  diffuse  explanations.  By  his  laconic  method 
Krochmal  could  turn  everything  topsy-turvy,  and 
unfold  a  series  of  investigations,  every  link  of  which, 
if  made  public,  would  have  stamped  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  as  a  wicked  heretic.  What  made 
his  method  of  instruction  and  liis  investigations 
especially  fniitfiil  was  the  clearness  and  finish  of 
his  thoughts,  which  were  arranged  in  admirable 
sequence.  Thus  his  teaching  was  a  wholesomu 
antidote  to  the  chaotic  contradiction  and  confusion 
from  wliich  the  best  Polish  minds  greatly  suffered. 
His  acquaintance  with  German  philosophy  had 
schooled  his  mind,  and  taught  him  log^ical  discipline. 
Krochmal  did  not  develop  original  philosophic 
thoughts,  which  he  neverdieless  seems  to  have 
thought  his  strong  point.  He  was  tlie  first  to  take 
a  philosophical  view  of  history,  especially  Jewish 
histoiy,  and  make  a  dearsurve^of  its  intricacies. 
He  also  pointed  out  how  the  mine  of  the  Talmud 
could  be  utilized,  and  rendered  valuable  in  historical 
research.  Krodimal  himself  devoted  his  attention 
to  this  neglected  and  little  valued  literature,  and 
applied  his  results  to  the  ducidation  of  Jewish  lus- 
tory.  He  succeeded  in  throwing  so  much  light  on 
the  period  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  Mishnah,  which  Jost  and  Christ- 
ian scholars  had  completely  failed  to  understand, 
that  it  was  an  easy  task  for  succeeding  inquirers  to 
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follow  in  his  path.  He  was  the  first  to  teach  schol- 
ars to  examine  Tahnudical  sources  of  history 
through  a  microscope,  or  to  reproduce  half-obHter- 
ated  features.  This  was,  indeed,  a  great  gain,  and 
an  immense  advance  compared  with  jest's  clumsy 
view  of  history.  Krochmal's  results  do  not  always 
bear  investigation,  because  having  no  access  to 
non-Hebraic  writings,  he  was  oblie^ed  to  content 
himself  with  secondary  or  tertiary  sources.  But  his 
acuteness  and  sincere  devotion  to  this  study,  did 
not  allow  him  to  stray  from  the  right  track  often. 
He  ins{)ired  his  disciples  to  engage  in  research,  and 
gave  them  the  key  to  these  hieroglyphic  sources. 
Although  he  had  not  yet  published  many  of  his 
discoveries,  his  fame  extended  beyond  the  boundar- 
ies of  his  own  country.  The  community  of  Berlin, 
which  since  the  time  of  Friedlander  had  felt  deep 
aversion  to  I'oles  and  rabbis,  entertained  the  idea 
of  calling  him  as  tlieir  rabbi.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  young  science  of  Judaisov 
and  had  many  admirers  in  Germany. 

The  most  receptive  and  gifted  among  his  disci- 
ples, Solomon  Jehuda  Rapoport  (born  Lemberg, 
1790?  died  Prague,  1867),  contested  with  him  for 
preaninence*  and  even  overshadowed  him,  partty 
by  reason  of  his  more  fertile  productions.  Rapo- 
port was  descended  £roai  a  respected  Jewish  family, 
a  noe  of  learned  rabbis,  one  of  whose  branches  had 
been  transplanted  from  Italy  to  Poland.  Traces 
of  his  hereditary  nobility  were  apparent  in  his  bear- 
ing and  appearance.  Of  a  gentle  nature,  which 
won  for  hjm  all  hearts,  having  a  fund  of  genial 
humor,  and  of  a  sociable  disposition,  Rapoport  was 
a  well-beloved  and  attractive  person  in  every  circle. 
These  qualities  softened  the  severity  of  his  aston- 
ishing learning.  Nothing  of  especial  importance 
occurred  during  hb  vouth.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
admitted  to  the  stuay  of  the  Talmud,  and  soon  was 
at  home  in  its  labyrinths,  owing  to  bis  extraonliaaiy 
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memory  and  penetrating  acuteness.  He  also  mar- 
ried young. 

Dunng"  his  youth,  Rapoport  became  partly  false 
to  Talmudical  study,  inasmuch  as  he  favored  its 
rivals — science  and  poetr^^  He  has  graphically 
described  the  painful  pat.h  trodden  by  hirn  and  his 
peers  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
It  was  diilicult  to  obtain  any  scientific  book,  most 
difficult  to  secure  one  written  in  a  European  lan- 
guage. The  index  of  books  prohibited  by  public 
opinion  was  much  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
the  popes.  If  one  thirsting^  for  knowledge  secretly 
procured  such  a  book,  and  it  was  scented  out  by  the 
prying  eyes  of  his  relatives  or  friends*  he  was 
implored  to  throw  it  aside,  or  his  friends,  on  their 
own  responsibility,  confiscated  the  heretical  workt 
so  as  to  preserve  the  student  from  &natical  perse* 
cution  by  the  Chassidim.  Even  dear-minded  men 
were  doubtful  whether,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
the  study  of  profane  sciences  was  not  forbidden. 

Rapoport  was  not  alone  in  his  longing  for  know> 
ledge.  Here  and  there,  in  GaHcia,  the  germs  of  a 
fresh  spirit  awoke,  which  struggled  hard  to  remove 
the  yoke  of  an  unthinking,  fanatical  public  opinion. 
Intercourse  with  Vienna,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in 
general,  communication  with  the  world,  caused 
many  old  forms  to  fidl  into  abeyance.  The  spread 
of  the  Chassidistic  cult  and  its  presumptuous,  out- 
rageous, and  increasingly  frantic  actions,  stimidated 
thoughtful,  reasonable  men  to  meet  it  with  firm 
opposition,  for  it  filled  them  with  passionate  hatred, 
and  drove  them  to  invent  expedients  whereby  to 
crush  it.  The  most  appropriate  method  seem^  to 
be  to  remove  the  boonsh  ignorance  in  religious  and 
secular  matters  and  the  childlike  credulity,  by  means 
of  educa^n.  Although  the  Austrian  government 
had  declared  it  a  duty  of  the  Galician  congregations 
to  establish  schools,  the  lower  officials  had  not 
shown  much  zeal  in  causing  this  order  to  be  carried 
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into  effect.  This  neglect  was  to  some  extent 
advantageous,  as  the  self-deliverance  of  the  Jews 
was  the  more  effcciual  by  reason  of  the  struggle 
undergone.  Since  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  there 
had  arisen  small  circles  in  the  three  largest  Galician 
communities  of  Brody,  Lemberg,  and  Tarnopol, 
banded  together  for  self-culture,  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  a  war  of  annihilation  against  Chassi- 
dism.  The  beginning  of  this  inovement  was  made  in 
Tarnopol  by  Joseph  Perl  (born  at  Tarnopol,  1773; 
died,  1839).  With  great  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money,  and  with  unswervin^^  perseverance,  lu: 
founded  a  pattern  High  School  for  tlu-  middle 
classes.  He  made  incisive  attacks  upon  the  Chas- 
sidim  in  a  work,  intentionally  written  in  a  corrupt, 
barbarous  jargon,  which  was  in  no  way  inferior  to 
*'  The  Letters  of  Obscure  Men**  in  the  monkish 
Latin  of  Kubianus  and  Hntten,  perhaps  slightly 
more  artistic.  This  bitter  enemy  of  the  Chassidim 
entered  into  communication  with  the  Jewish  repre- 
sentatives of  education  in  Germany,  and  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Cul- 
ture. In  Brody,  where  Jews  engaged  in  extensive 
foreign  trade,  the  rich  merchants,  who  traveled  in 
Germany  and  Austria»  introduced  the  desire  to  imi« 
tate  the  German  Jews.  In  Lembei]g,  where  Rapo- 
port  lived,  a  kind  of  literarv  circle  ms  founded,  at 
whose  head  was  a  wealthy,  high1y*cultured  man, 
Jehuda  Lob  Mises  (died  1831).  He  provided  ambi- 
tious young  men  in  Lemberg  with  money,  counseI» 
and,  what  was  of  especial  value  to  them,  with  an 
excellent  library  of  Hebrew  and  European  books. 

From  this  circle  arose  an  admired  scholar,  who 
deserves  a  golden  page  in  the  records  of  Jewish 
literature.  This  was  Isaac  Erter,  bom  in  a  vUIage 
near  Przemysl,  1793,  and  died  at  Brody,  1851.  He 
who  by  means  of  his  magic  poetry  succeeds  in 
showing  the  powers  of  renaissance  dormant  in  a 
80<aU^  dead  language,  unconsciously  also-demon< 
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strates  the  vitality  of  the  race  in  whose  midst  audi 
artistic  creations  can  arise,  and  can  by  many  be  under- 
stood, and  admired.  Erter's  object  was  to  scourge 
the  perversity  of  Polish  Judaism,  the  chaos  of  super- 
stition and  learning,  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
Chassidim ;  but  by  the  noble  form  in  which  he 
clothed  his  scorn  and  his  righteous  indignation  he 
attested  the  immortality  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  people.  Born  in  a  wretched  Galidan  village, 
he  created  beautiful  Hebrew  pictures*  such  as  would 
have  delighted  Isaiah  and  the  most  refined  Psalm- 
ists. Erter's  father,  though  a  poor  man,  little  more 
dian  a  peasant,  had  nevertheless  not  neglected  the 
sacred  duty  of  a  Jew  to  have  his  talented  son 
instructed  in  Jewish  writings.  The  Talmud,  to  be 
8ure»  was  the  only  work  with  which  young  Erter 
was  thoroughly  acquainted.  Of  the  beauties  of 
bibliod  poetry,  like  all  Jews  of  Poland  at  that  tune, 
he  had  no  idea  in  his  youth.  When  he  was  thirteen 
years  old  his  fadier  imposed  the  bonds  of  marriage 
upon  him,  and  shortly  afterwards,  having  become  a 
widower,  the  boy  married  a  second  wife.  His  sec- 
ond father-in-law,  who  had  promised  to  support  him, 
did  not  keep  his  word,  and  thus  Erter  tasted  the 
bread  of  misery  in  his  youth.  To  dispel  his  bitter 
cares  he  joined  tl^e  merry  Chassidim,  taking  part  in 
all  thoir  follies  ;  but  his  innate  love  of  the  beautilul 
made  him  feel  disgust  at  the  sight  of  their  moral 
and  physical  degradation,  nor  could  he  believe  in 
their  miracles.  A  fortunate  accident  acquainted 
him  with  a  cultured  man,  wlio  introduced  him  to  two 
ideals,  Maimuni  and  Mendelssohn,  and  so  he  learned 
to  understand,  love,  and  imitate  the  highest  models, 
viz.,  the  prophet  Moses  and  Hebrew  literature. 
A  new  spirit  was  breathed  into  Erter  by  this  old, 
still  ever  new  revelation,  working  a  change  in  his 
views  and  his  relation  to  Judaism.  To  increase  his 
culture  Erter  betook  himself  to  Lemberg,  where  he 
hoped  to  End  better  means  for  satisfying  his  thirst 
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for  science.  Here  he  found  struggling  sympathiz- 
ers of  his  own  ag^c,  who,  like  himself,  nad  married 
early,  had  been  tortured  by  material  cares,  but  had 
nevertlicless  directed  all  their  energ'ies  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind.  Here  he  met  Rapoport,  to 
whom  as  the  more  learned  he  looked  up  v^ith  rev- 
erence. There  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  inter- 
course of  these  young  knowledge-seekers,  each  at 
once  master  and  pupiL  Whatever  was  beautiful 
and  true  in  European  literature  they  elaborated,  for 
their  own  use  and  that  of  others,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  they  employed  as  if  it  were  a  living 
language.  The  difficulties  which  members  of  this 
cirde  could  not  overcome  were  submitted  to  the 
wbe  master,  Krochmal,  and  to  bim  they  made  pil- 
grimages to  Zcdkiew  as  to  a  wizard.  This  intellec- 
tually idyllic  life,  which  they  remembered  even  in 
their  old  age  as  a  golden  dream,  lasted  for  three 
years.  But  their  occupation  with  profane  liteiature 
and  their  actions  and  aims  gave  great  offense. 

One  day  a  ban  of  exconmiunication  (in  the  name 
of  Rabbi  Jacob  Orenstein)  was  found  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  synagogue.  It  was  directed  against 
four  men,  who  were  said  to  teach  the  young  their 
heretical  views,  viz.,  Rapoport,  Erter,  Natkes,  and 
Pastor.  The  formal  excommunication,  customary 
in  olden  days,  had  been  forbidden  in  Galida  since 
the  time  of  femperor  Joseph :  therefore  the  zealots 
chose  this  method.  At  the  time  when  they  had 
brought  Krochmal  under  the  accusation  of  heresy, 
they  had  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  all  apostles  of  culture.  But,  sedng  that  the 
ban  was  directed  only  against  these  four  poor  men, 
and  that  they  dared  not  attack  the  wealthy,  respec- 
ted Mises,  who  openly  poured  ridicule  upon  Tal- 
mudical  Judaism,  their  cowardice  rendered  their 
zeal  ineffectual.  The  sentence  of  excommunication 
did  not  have  the  expected  result,  and  Orenstein  was 
compelled  by  the  Austrian  authorities  to  withdraw 
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it.  It  hardly  affected  Rapoport,  who  had  a  fairly 
independent,  if  somewhat  inferior  position,  and  who 
had  instructed  the  young  gratuitously.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people,  however,  he  was  a  heretic ; 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  becoming  district 
rabbi  of  Tarnopol  and  afterwards  chief  rabbi  of 
Prague. 

Poor  Erter,  however,  was  severely  affected, 
because  he  had  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
by  teaching.  Although  the  rabbi  was  obliged  to 
recall  the  ban,  Erter  found  that  many  parents  did 
not  care  to  entrust  their  sons  to  him,  and  he  had  to 
take  up  his  staff  and  journey  to  Brody.  But  he  had 
his  revenc^e  upon  Orenstcin  and  the  zealots :  he 
immortalized  their  bigotr\'  and  pettiness  by  his 
poetry.  Indignation  and  anger  at  being  persecuted 
by  such  tormentors  forced  the  pen  into  his  hand, 
and  gave  rise  to  his  masterpieces  of  delineation. 
Erter  harmed  Orenstein  with  his  poetical  thunders 
of  excommunication  more  severely  than  he  himself 
had  been  made  to  suffer,  and  completely  crushed 
him.  In  a  poem  he  represented  a  court  of  justice 
which  determined  the  value  of  objects  from  a  stand- 
point dissimilar  to  that  of  the  actual  world.  Books 
of  immense  size  shrink  to  nothings  because  their 
contents  prove  to  have  been  stolen  from  various 
<|uarters,  and  the  plagiarism  is  discovered ;  only  the 
title-page  remaimng  the  property  of  the  author. 
This  satire  was  aimed  at  Orenstein,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  Rabbinical  work  in  many  volumes,  whiai  he 
was  said  to  have  adorned  with  borrowed  plumes. 

Borne  and  Heine  would  certainly  never  have 
credited  it,  had  they  heard  that,  hidden  away  in 
Poland,  among  the  bearded  Jews,  there  lived  a 
brother  artist  "  as  capable  of  making  filigree-work  of 
finest  words,  of  weaving  a  wire-net  for  the  souls  of 
gnats,  or  pointing  a  satire  so  sharp  that  it  could 
penetrate  through  the  pores  of  glass/'  As  they 
had  improved,  refined,  and  polished  the  Germcr* 
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language,  so  Erter  improved  die  Hebrew  tongue* 
He  breathed  youthful  vtt;or  and  freshness  into  "  the 
old  woman  with  silvery  nsur  and  wrinkled  brow,  who 
showed  only  traces  of  her  former  beauty  "  (as  he 
says),  made  her  susceptible  to  the  prevailing  influ* 
ences  of  the  day,  and  docile  to  express  new  thoughts. 
Was  Erter  a  poet  ?  In  his  prose  he  was  a  perfect 
poet.  In  his  faithful  and  touching  descriptions, 
there  is  a  store  of  mag^ic  poetry  and  humor,  which, 
like  the  offspriiiir  of  Heine's  wit,  attracts  and 
enchains  our  miruls. 

Two  thous:\n(l  years  alter  the  prophets  had 
ceased,  th<*nr  arose  a  voice  which  sounded  at  once 
familiar  and  new.  And  in  this  intermingHng  of  the 
old  and  the  new  in  Erter*s  style,  which  recalls  Isaiah 
and  Heine,  there  lies  an  extraordinary  charm. 
1  aiihfully  translated,  Erter's  poems  would  still  be 
interestinof ;  but  the  peculiar,  indescribaljle  frag- 
rance of  his  work  \\ould  have  passed  away.  In 
their  original  form  and  color,  in  the  contrast  of  sol- 
emnity and  childlike  simplicity,  of  sublimity  and 
detailed  description,  these  poetical  productions  make 
an  inexpressibly  pleasant  impression  upon  minds  sus- 
ceptible to  delicate  sliades  of  thought.  In  perusing 
these  masterly  delineations,  one  only  regrets  that 
they  are  not  longer,  and  that  this  profound  artist 
left  no  mure  than  six  of  these  delightful  pictures, 
and  only  a  few  equally  beautiful  letters. 

Lik('  a  true  poet,  Erter  had  come  too  late  at  the 
distribuiion  of  the  world's  goods,  and  had  to  con- 
tend With  poverty.  Tn  his  thirt\  -third  )  ear,  ^\  hen 
he  already  had  marriageable  daviL;hters,  lie  began 
to  study  medicine,  in  order  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
therewith.  The  time  spent  in  efforts  to  rejuvenate 
the  Hebrew  language  had  to  be  snatched  from 
sleep,  and  death  hurried  him  away  in  the  full  matur- 
ity of  his  poetical  powers.  Erter  performed  great 
services  for  Judaism.  Through  his  proofs  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  Hebrew  language  be  awakened 
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fresh  love  for  it;  and  created  a  comparatively  new 
medium  for  disseminating  the  young  science  of 
Judaism.  His  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  is 
unmistakable.  Whilst  the  Hebrew  style  of  Nach- 
man  Krochmal  was  niL^f^ed,  awkward,  almost  as 
stiff  as  that  of  the  Tibbonides,  and  reads  like  a 
translation  from  a  foreig^n  language,  Rapoport, 
Natkes,  Jacob  Solomon  Byk,  the  Goldbergs,  father 
and  son,  and  the  younger  men  of  the  Galician 
school,  displayed  flow  of  languag^e,  fluency,  and 
ease,  which  were  afterwards  misused  in  rendering 
French  novels  and  conceits  into  Hebrew. 

Rapoport  accordingly  did  not  stand  alone  in 
Lemberg ;  he  found  friends  who  participated  in  his 
ideas  and  efforts.  It  was  especially  favorable  to 
the  development  of  his  mental  powers  that  Krochmal 
served  him  as  a  living  book,  which  contained  all 
worth  knowing.  From  the  days  of  his  youth  until 
far  into  manhood,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  Rapoport 
made  it  a  practice,  at  least  once  a  month,  to  take  a 
journey  from  Lemberg  to  Zolkiew,  to  visit  the  bold, 
and  at  the  same  time  timid,  philosophical  inquirer, 
Krochmal,  and  to  enter  into  intellectual  conversa- 
tion with  him.  This  intercourse  with  his  gifted 
young  friend  became  such  a  necessity  to  Krochmal, 
that  whenever  he  was  engaged  in  a  subject  of 
research,  he  sought  out  Rapoport  in  Lemberg  to 
reach  clearness  by  an  interchange  of  ideas.  Rapo- 
port needed  only  suggestion ;  he  had  inborn  taste 
and  love  for  Jewish  history,  and  as  he.  possessed 
both  scholarship  and  keen  perceptions,  he  made 
prolific  discovenes.  In  the  interchange  of  thought 
between  master  and  disciple,  they  in  company 
arrived  at  important  results,  and  in  the  end  they  did 
not  know  from  whose  mind  they  had  emanateci,  or 
rather  they  worked  together  at  the  solution  of 
problems.  It  is  therefore  perplexing  to  know 
exactly  which  of  the' many  results  of  their  common 
investigations  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  master  and 
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which  to  the  disciple.  These  fruitful  conversations 
between  Krochmal  and  Rapoport  marked  the  birth 
of  the  scit-nce  of  Judaism  on  the  historical  side. 

Howe\'cr,  despite  their  combined  discoveries,  as 
soon  as  both  grew  to  full  maturity  of  intellect,  the 
respective  territories  of  their  research  became 
distinct.  Kroclimal  had  more  liking  for  general  and 
encyclopedic  studies  ;  details  served  him  only  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  Rapoport,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  more  interested  in  minute,  especially  in 
biocfraphical,  research  ;  and  general  studies  did  not 
attract  him.  In  his  youth,  Kroclmial  had  planned  a 
survey  of  the  development  of  thought  in  Jndaism, 
bearinc:  upon  the  varying  phases  of  enlightenment 
and  obscuration.  Rapoport  also  comm  enced  a  work 
in  his  youth,  but  it  was  to  be  a  biography  of  the 
most  noted  representatives  of  Judaism  and  its  ideas. 

As  this  laborious  task  demanded  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  attention,  and  as  Rapoport  was  not 
master  of  his  own  time,  the  fruits  of  his  researches 
ripened  but  slowly.  When,  however,  he  published 
in  succession  five  biographies  (1829-31),  with  great 
fullness  of  luminous  detail  and  sugge,..tion,  the  path- 
way for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  internal  history 
of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  race  was  opened  up. 
Rapoport  proved  indisputably  and  upon  strictly 
scientific  grounds  that  the  ^reat  representatives  of 
Judaism,  its  leaders,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  instead  of 
shunning  the  light  of  knowledge,  actually  kindled 
and  fed  It.  He  showed  that,  at  a  time  when 
European  nations  were  still  steeped  in  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  cultivated  general 
science.  Chronology,  historical  geography,  the 
history  of  literature,  and  other  branches  important 
for  the  critical  investigation  of  history,  which  had 
hitherto  been  altogether  neglected,  or  only  super- 
ficially treated,  were  by  him  first  proved  necessary 
and  applied.  The  acute  intelligence  with  which  he 
united  disjointed  facts»  and  separated  others  appa- 
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rently  connected ;  the  critical  touchstone  which  he 
applied  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
facts  from  legends,  produced  such  suggestive  results 
that,  after  Krochmal,  he  must  be  considered  the 
father  of  Jewish  science.  All  that  had  been  achieved 
by  Jost  and  other  predecessors  vanished  before 
these  researches  like  superficial  talk  before  a  well 
digested,  w^cll  constructed,  clearly  conceived  oration. 
What  gave  these  investigations  an  especial  value, 
and  distinguished  them  from  the  productions  of 
pedantry  was  the  fervor  and  love  with  which  they 
were  undertaken.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  national  performances,  not  as  the  products  of 
idle  scholarsnip.  So  far  as  the  Jews  took  an  in  te  rest 
in  these  labors,  they  saw  themselves  reflected  in 
them,  and  considered  the  history  of  their  mental 
development  as  laid  down  in  them  as  their  own 
work,  or  the  ^iding-line  to  be  followed  in  future. 
Rapoport  achieved  more  in  this  direction  than 
Krochmal,  because  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
intimidated  by  heretic-hunters,  and  displayed  more 
manly  courage  openly  to  defend  the  truth  recognized 
by  him  as  such.  The  scientific  movement  within 
Judaism,  which  since  his  time  has  continually  grown 
m  force,  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  him.  The 
spring  which  pours  forth  water  from  its  bosom,  and 
allows  it  to  trickle  down  among  the  bushes  unseen 
is  of  no  significance  compared  with  the  broad  stream 
revealed  to  every  eye,  bearing  upon  its  surface  large 
ships,  and  with  its  overflow  fertilizing  the  adjoining 
fields.  His  greatness  was  recognized,  for  he  was 
elected  district  rabbi  of  Tamopol,  and  shortly  after- 
wards chief  rabbi  of  Prague.  Once  again  was  a 
Pole  called  to  Germany,  but  under  what  altered 
circumstances  I 

The  effects  of  Rapoport^s  system  of  research 
soon  mamfested  themselves.  A  scholar  of  the  first 
tank,  who  slowly  piled  brick  upon  brick  for  the  con* 
stniction  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Jews,  one  of  the 
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triumvirate  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Culture,  finding 
consolation  in  investigation  for  the  disappointment 
met  with  on  another  field,  utilized  Rapoport's 
results  and  system  of  int^uiry,  to  shed  light  upon 
another  side  of  Jewish  history'.  Zunz,  in  his 
"  Homilies  of  the  Jews  in  Divine  Worship,"  reviewed 
them  in  their  origin,  their  growth,  their  sublimity, 
and  their  degeneration  (1832).  They  portrayed 
Judaism  from  another  point  of  view,  and  brought 
coiichisive  proofs  that  the  jews  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  not  been  a  rough,  half-savage  horde,  as  was 
asserted  by  their  bitter  enemies,  in  order  to  calum- 
niate them  and  deprive  them  of  their  rights  of 
equality;  that  they  were  not  a  barbarous  fraternity 
without  morals  and  decency,  but  an  intelli^'^ent  com- 
munity with  a  culture  jjeculiar  to  themselves^  yet 
actively  promoting  general  culture. 

'*  From  the  earliest  times  we  find  in  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish 

nntion  mrisuros  for  upraising  men  steeped  in  the  trials  and  errors  of 
lile,  or  chained  down  by  sensuality  and  coarse  lusts.  SabbaUi  and 
festivals,  sacrifices  and  holy  convocations^  public  worship  and  in- 
struction in  the  law,  were  to  afford  comfort  to  the  sinner,  support  to 
the  weak,  nnH  teachinp^  to  all,  and  to  preserve  x  holy  flame  of  faith 
and  patriutism  in  the  midst  of  the  nation,  as  m  the  breast  of  the  indi- 
vidua].  Centuries  have  since  then  passed  awav,  the  Jews  have  tost 
their  independence  and  their  country;  but  on  the  downfall  of  every 
institution  the  synagogue  remained  as  the  sole  representative  of  their 
nationality.  1  owariib  this  center  their  iaith  was  directed,  and  from 
it  they  obtained  instruction  for  their  daily  conduct,  strength  to  endure 
unheard-of  suffrring^s,  and  hope  for  n  future  dnwn  of  freedom.  The 
public  worship  of  the  synaf  ogue  became  the  standard  of  Jewish 
nationality,  the  miraculoai  snida  of  th«  Jewish  fidth.'* 

The  form  of  prayers  and  sermons  was  tnoed  in 
thb  peculiar  work  in  their  manifold  shapes  from  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Bible  period  and  that  of  the 
Soferim  till  the  time  of  uieir  perfection,  their 
decline,  and  their  regeneration.  This  book  was  the 
first  solidt  sober,  and  convincing  work,  by  a  Jewish 
author,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  schol- 
ars' guild.  It  displayed  an  array  of  facts  ^duch 
either  had  been  wholly  unknown,  or  inaccurately 
known.    It  therefore  made  a  lasting  impresskmi 
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and  in  turn  was  fruitful  m  suggestions.  It  occupies 
a  place  of  high  importance  in  the  edifice  of  Jewish 
science.  The  "Homilies  of  the  Jews"  was  devo- 
ted also  to  the  furtherance  of  two  side  issues — the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  the  promotion  of 
reform.  In  supporting  these  aims  it  was  carefully 
pointed  out  and  emphasized  that  up  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  Portuguese  and  Italian  congregations,  ser- 
mons were  d^vered  in  the  vernacular.  But  these 
two  movementSy  emancipation  and  reform,  were 
notmuchadvanced,  and  whatever  was  accomplished 
in  these  two  directions,  is  in  no  way  due  to  the 

Homilies  of  the  Jews*"  But  they  made  scientific 
acouacy  in  the  German  sense  the  indispensable 
quality  of  future  investigations,  and  removed  the 
reproadi  of  superficiality  from  Jewish  authors. 

Newly-fledged  Jewish  science  soon  created  new 
organs  wherein  to  express  itself.  The  oldest  and 
most  noteworthy  was  carried  on  in  Hebrew:  it  was 
called  the  "desirable  vineyard"  (Kerem  Chemed), 
and  was  founded  by  Samuel  Lob  Goldberg  of  Tar- 
nopol,  and  during  ten  years  was  of  great  use  in 
offering  the  different  views  of  Judaism  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expression.  The  chief  topic  was  Jewish 
history ;  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  this 
subject  In  accordance  with  their  ability,  knowl- 
edge, or  ripeness  of  intelligence,  the  contributors 
to  the  Vineyard"'  brought  great  or  small  offerings, 
without  expecting  any  reward  or  tangible  honor. 
What  university  or  academy  was  there  to  repay  their 
laborious  researches  by  the  bestowal  of  a  professor^s 
chair  or  post  of  distinction?  There  was  not  even 
a  prospect  of  situations  as  rabbis  for  men  engaged 
in  subjects  utterly  dissimilar,  often  opposed,  to 
rabbinical  studies.  On  the  contrary,  their  zeal  for 
science  rendered  them  unworthy  of  rabbinical  honor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  strictly  orthodox.  The  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  new  journal  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Galician  school,  among  whom  Rapoport  held  the 
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first  place,  although  he  incurred  opposition  by  his 
candid  utterances.  Encouraged  by  Ra[)o port's 
example,  Krochmal  also  consented  to  publish  over 
his  own  name  single  chapters  from  his  encyclo- 
psedic  work.  The  German  Jews  supplied  only  two 
representatives,  both  of  whom  were  talented  men, 
viz.,  the  auihor  of  the  "  Homihes  of  the  Jews"  and 
the  high-minded  Michael  Sachs,  to  whom,  however 
much  they  differed  in  their  conception  of  Judaism, 
Jewish  science  is  deeply  indebted  for  rich  increase. 

The  little  band  of  Jewish  inquirers  received  rein- 
forcement from  Italy,  a  country  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  buried  in  slumber,  and  had  taken  but 
little  part  in  Jewish  history.  Besides  old  Keggio, 
Rabbi  Ghirondi  of  Padua,  Almanzi,  a  wealthy  lay- 
man, and  Samuel  Vita  della  Volta,  a  physician  of 
Mantua,  special  prominence  is  due  to  Samuel  David 
Luzzatto  (bom  ia  Trieste,  1800;  died  in  Padua, 
1865). 

The  self-sacrifice  of  Jewish  inquirers  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  who  in  the  midst  of  unspeakable  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  had  occupied  themselves  m  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  Luzzatto  also  manifested 
as  a  model  for  the  younger  generation.  During  his 
whole  life,  and  although  ne  enjoyed  European  &me, 
Luzzatto  and  his  family  suffered  througn  poverty. 
Privations,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
increasing  his  knowledge  with  endurance  all  the 
more  heroic  because  not  publidy  displayed.  To  be 
poor  in  Poland,  as  was  the  case  with  Rapoport  and 
krter,  was  not  so  distressing  as  to  be  poor  in  Italy, 
because  in  the  former,  requirements  were  slight, 
and  contentment  on  the  smallest  means  was  almost 
universal;  besides,  generous,  wealthy  men  saved 
die  men  of  science  from  starvation.  But  in  lulv, 
where  even  the  middle  dass  craved  comfortable 
living,  and  where  indifference  to  knowledge  among 
the  Jews  had  reached  a  high  pitch,  it  is  matter  for 
great  surprise  that  Lontto  could  find,  amidst  Us 
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Struggles  for  daily  bread,  the  peace  and  cheerfulness 
necessary  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  promotion 
of  Jewish  science.  At  every  discovery,  however 
triiiing,  Luzzatto  felt  childlike  pleasure,  which 
appears  strange  to  an  onlooker :  it  was  the  self- 
created  recreation  of  the  martyr,  which  for  a 
moment  causes  gnawing  pain  to  be  forgotten. 

Luzzatto  was  not  naturally  gifted  with  aptitude 
for  historical  studies.  His  most  conspicuous  trait 
was  enthusiastic  love  of  poetry,  Judaism,  and 
Hebrew  literature,  and  this  threefold  love  became 
one  within  him.  But  lofty  enthusiasm,  united  with 
extraordinarily  delicate  taste  for  poetical  beauty, 
could  not  compensate  for  lack  of  creative  power  ;  it 
could  do  no  more  than  make  of  him  a  more  talented 
Wessely.  His  Hebrew  verses,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  re-animate  biblical  poetry,  are  blameless  in  form, 
rhythmical,  and  of  Hebraic  coloring;  but  like 
Wessely's  verses,  they  lack  soul,  true  poetry.  Luz- 
zatto*s  Hebrew  prose^  polished  and  elegant  though 
it  be,  cannot  be  compared  with  Erter^s  magical  lan- 
guage. This  he  felt,  and  he  was  sufficiently  just 
to  award  the  palm  to  his  Galidan  fellow-ardst. 
His  deep  comprehension  of  the  true  art  of  poetry, 
especially  of  the  delicacy  of  biblical  literature,  and 
hb  extremely  refined  taste,  opened  to  Luzzatto 
another  field  of  labor,  viz,,  the  exposition  of  Holy 
Writ.  To  purify  this  treasure  from  the  rust  of 
thousands  ox  years  had  hitherto  been  the  task  of 
strangers,  who  did  not  bring  to  this  work  proper 
appreciation,  still  less  the  needful  devotion.  Chris- 
tian Bible  exegetes,  such  as  Eichhorn,  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  and  others,  had  pursued  the  work  of 
purification  in  a  clumsy  manner,  and  for  want  of 
critical  atdlity  had  flung  away  the  true  ore  as  dross. 
Luzzatto  was  one  of  the  first  Jews  in  modem  days  to 
devote  himself  to  biblical  ex^esis.  He  possessed 
a  sure  instinct  for  recognizing  the  true  spirit  and 
beaudfiil  form  of  biblical  literature*  and  be  called 
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attentioii  to  the  disturbing  elements  ufaibt  restoring 
the  original  ones.  No  one  better  than  he  under- 
stood the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
even  to  Its  most  delicate  points  and  grammatical 
minutiae. 

In  the  new  Rabbinical  College  of  Padua  (the 
Collegio  Rabbinioo)  Luzzatto  found  opportunities 
of  engaging  zealously  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  correct  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  prophets  and  inspired  writers.  If  Luzzatto 
with  his  happy  feeling  for  language  and  his  Jewish 
fervor  had  remained  true  to  this  branch  of  research, 
he  would  have  produced  splendid  results,  and  he 
might  have  perfornu-d  a  suljstantial  service  to  )e\v- 
ish  science,  lur  he  would  have  invited  many  dis- 
ciples, inasmuch  as  his  orthodoxy  was  unirnj)each- 
able.  But  lie  was  suddenly  frightened  by  his  own 
boldness,  or  rather  feared  that  he  might  misuse  it. 
If  the  walls  of  the  Massorah  are  torn  down,  he 
feared,  the  sacred  text  will  become  the  prey  of 
incompetence  and  unending  revolution,  causing 
direst  confusion.  He  did  not  trust  criticism  to  heal 
the  wounds  it  inflicted,  or  rather  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  effected  a  cure  by  administering  poison. 
He  therefore  took  up  an  equivocal  position,  and 
re-erected  the  outworks  of  the  Massorah,  which  he 
himself  had  undermined. 

Roused  by  the  achievements  of  Rapoport  in  his- 
tory, he  plunged  into  that  study,  and  produced 
important  results.  Owing  to  tlie  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  and  their  tragic  fate,  the  fairest  pages  of  their 
history  during  the  Franco- Spanish  epoch  had  been 
lost.  Lii/zatto's  zeal  was  kindled  to  discover  these 
pages,  and  in  Italy  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  The  persecuted  Jews  from  Spain  and 
France  had  mostly  passed  through  Italy  m  their 
flight.  Here,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  Jewish 
literary  treasures  had  been  deposited,  but  they  were 
buried  from  fear  of  the  Aigus-eye  of  the  bloody 
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Inquisition.  Liizzatto  unearthed  them,  published 
them  in  scientiiic  organs  or  as  separate  works,  and 
so  made  them  available.  Through  him  the  Jewish 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  received  its  authentica- 
tion, its  firm  basis,  its  coloring,  and  exposition.  If 
Krochmal  and  Rapoport  are  the  fathers  of  Jewish 
history,  then  Luzzatto  was  its  mother. 

Through  him  it  became  possible  to  obtain  a  clear 
understanding  of  facts  hitherto  only  vaguely  depicted, 
to  arrange  them  in  proper  grou|>s»  and  discern  their 
original  splendor.  The  beginnings  of  neo-Hebraic 
poetry,  its  flourishing  period  in  tSe  time  of  Jehuda 
Halevi,  and  in  general  the  prolific  mental  activity  of 
the  Jews  of  Spain,  were  first  set  forth  him.  And 
to  bis  last  breath  Luzzatto  was  untiring  in  his 
researches  and  investigations.  He  collected  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  and  stimulated  other 
friends  of  Jewish  science  to  do  the  same.  Unstint- 
ingiy  he  permitted  the  use  of  his  discoveries,  and  was 
happy  wnen  he  could  benefit  the  public  by  his  newly 
found  treasures.  He  was  a  priest  in  the  service  of 
Jewish  science,  and  his  memory  will  never  be  for- 
gotten  in  the  House  of  brael. 

Next  to  the  Hebrew  oi^n  of  Jewbh  sdence 
(Kerem  Chemed)»  various  Uerman  journals  were 
started,  which,  besides  dealing  with  the  topics  of 
the  day,  treated  of  Jewish  scientific  studies,  and 
popularized  them.  One  of  these  organs,  **The 
Saentiiic  Journal/*  from  its  very  commencement 
assumed  an  over-confident  tone,  as  if  desirous  of 
setting  itself  up  as  the  highest  tribunal,  before  which 
all  efforts  should  await  final  judgment.  And  yet, 
most  of  its  contributors,  unlesf  proved  in  other  ways, 
learned  by  teadiing.  Those  still  among  us  must 
confess,  if  they  are  sincere,  that  on  beginning  their 
undertaking,  instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  Jewish 
science,  they  were  mere  tyros,  possessing  only  a 
superficial  smattering,  and  that  the  Galician  school 
was  their  guide. 
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The  toiil  of  die  periodical  was  its  feonder, 
Abraham  Geiger  (born  x8io ;  died  1874),  a  man  of 
considerable  talents,  of  dear  intellect,  penetrating 
sagacity,  comprehensive  Icnowled^e,  and  stem  char- 
acter, bordering  almost  upon  obstmacy  and  defiance. 
He  was  also  of  a  weak  disposition,  and  was  easily 
led,  and  this  quality  helped  to  chang^e  what  had 
hitherto  caused  only  differences  ot  opinion  conci^rn- 
ing  Judaism,  into  the  harsh  extreme  of  a  split 
amongst  various  sects.  Although  born  and  bred  in 
a  family  schooled  in  the  Talmud,  Geiger  became 
filled  with  burning  hatred  towards  it,  and  seeing 
that  tlic  religious  life  of  the  Jews  had  been  hitherto 
regulated  by  the  Talinudical  standard,  he  regarded 
it  as  the  aim  of  his  existence  to  bring  about  its 
deposition  and  to  introduce  reforms  of  a  radical 
nature,  outstri|)j)l[ig  those  of  his  predecessors.  The 
reform  of  Judaism  was  Geiger's  chief  desire  ;  and  to 
further  it,  he  used  his  influence  as  a  preacher  and 
his  scientific  researches.  He  felt  no  respect  for 
antiquity  or  for  religious  practices,  and  never  s])ared 
diose  co-religionists  who  adhered  to  traditional 
customs.  He  did  not  shrink  from  effecting  the 
most  thorough-going  schism  and  disunion.  Geiger's 
scientific  labors  did  not  produce  lasting  results,  as 
he  cared  less  for  inquiries  after  truth  than  for  plans 
oi  reform.  His  journal,  however,  succeeded  in 
inculcating  s('H  reliance  and  self-knowledge.  It 
courageously  attacked  the  shameless  presumption 
of  sciolist  Jew-haters  like  Hartmann,  and  inveighed 
against  weak-minded  Jews  who  attributed  all  ideals 
to  Christianity.  It  may  be  reckoned  to  the  credit 
of  this  periodical  or  this  school,  that  it  recalled 
neglected,  because  despised,  personi^es,  the  Kar- 
aites, those  talented  sceptics  and  hypocrites. 

Through  the  impetuosity  of  the  new  school,  life 
and  act  ion  .were  brought  into  Jewish  circles,  and  the 
results  of  research  were  diluted  and  made  popular. 
Who  can  say  now  whether  the  gain  or  the  loss  to 
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Judaism  was  greater?  For  Instance,  it  gave  cur- 
rency to  grave  errors,  by  making  Judaism  a  theologic 
system,  and  its  representatives,  the  rabbis  ancj 
teachers  of  the  law,  mere  clergymen  and  pastors. 
This  tendency  narrowed  Judaism,  and  degraded  the 
achievements  bidding  defiance  to  the  centuries  by 
couj)ling  them  with  contemporary  phenomena.  In 
hot  haste  it  desired  to  apply  practically  the  resuks 
of  scientific  investigation  but  recently  made,  or, 
according  to  its  shibboleth,  to  '*  establish  harmony 
between  law  and  life*' — sacrificing  the  half  under- 
stood law  to  life,  i.  e.,  to  the  promptings  of  con- 
venience, to  civil  equality.  Science  was  not  in  itself 
an  end,  only  the  means  whereby  to  deprive  Judaism 
of  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  remodel  it  into 
something  entirely  new.  It  desired  to  invest  the 
arbitrariness  with  which  Friedlander,  Jacobson,  and 
their  companions  had  introduced  reforms  with  the 
appearance  of  necessity,  and  justify  it  on  scientific 
grounds.  By  its  violent,  dogmatic  attitude,  fierce 
opposidoa  was  aroused,  and  thus  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension were  scattered  in  the  vineyard  of  Jacob. 

But  even  this  phenomenon  had  its  favorable  side. 
It  was  a  challenge  to  the  orthodox  party*  which  had 
hitherto  met  innovations  with  silence,  or  impotent 
tage,  but  always  awkwardly,  or,  as  in  Uie  person  of 
Bemays,  had  made  sphinx-like  utterances.  They 
altogether  denied  the  justification  of  the  reform 
which  theadvanced  party  so  confidently  urged .  The 
"  Nineteen  Letters  on  Judaism/'  by  Ben  Usiel,  a 
disciple  of  Bemays  (1836),  were  the  first  tones  of 
a  powerful  opposition  against  the  leveling  of  Judaism 
to  a  commonplace  religion,  to  consist  of  sermons, 
German  hymns,  and  confirmation,  so  forcing  its 
generous  proportions  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  synagogue.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  contest  between  two  different 
sets  of  views,  a  strife  which  has  not  yet  ceased. 
The  struggle  was  confined  to  Germany.  The  Jews 
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of  the  other  European  countries  were  not  cog-nizant 
thereof.  In  Germany  it  was  so  difficuh  to  destroy 
the  old  state  of  ig^nominy,  so  toilsome  to  obtain  the 
new  freedom,  that  educated  Jews,  imagining  the 
peculiarities  of  their  bf:li(  f  to  be  one  of  the  obstacles 
m  the  way  of  securing  equal  privileges,  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  these,  trying  to  persuade  themselves 
that  it  was  not  surrender,  merely  a  sheddino^  of  the 
outer  skin.  Christian  society  refused  to  recognize 
them  as  Germans,  and,  therefore,  they  desired  to 
show,  by  stripping  off  their  original  garb,  that  they 
were  Germans,  naught  but  Germans,  and  kept  up 
only  a  distant  connection  with  Judaism.  The  spirit 
of  subtle  inquiry  which  had  been  awakened  to  a  high 
degree,  chiefly  in  Germany,  furthered  the  habit  of 
fault-finding,  not  alone  with  details,  but  with  the 
whole  structure  of  Judaism  ;  of  considering  it  as  a 
work  rotten  with  age,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  foundation-stones,  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

It  was  strange  that  thou^htnil  Christians  admired 
the  tents  of  Jacob  in  their  simplicity,  whilst  the 
adherents  of  Judaism  felt  confined  in  them,  and 
desired  to  exchange  the  Tabemade  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  for  the  pomp  and  parade  of  the 
Church,  or  wished  to  surround  them  with  disfigur- 
ing adornments.  Two  poetically-gifted  Christian 
scholars,  astounded  by  die  wondeiful  fact  that  the 
persecuted  Jewish  people  even  in  modem  days  pro- 
duced neo-Hebraic  poetry — spring  blossoms  in  the 
midst  of  the  violence  of  winter — strove  to  spread 
understanding  and  love  of  it  in  Christian  circles. 
The  "  History  of  Neo-Hebraic  Poetry*'  (1S36).  bv 
Franz  Delitzsch,  and  the  Hebrew  Chrestomathy^' 
(1837),  by  Adam  Martinet,  are  tokens  of  the  hom- 
age brought  by  Christians  to  die  Jewish  mind.  The 
authors  were  astounded  at  its  creative  foculty,  and 
at  the  capadty  for  development  existing  m  the 
Hebrew  language,  although  they  knew  only  nag* 
ments,  and  were  unacquamted  with  the  most  mod- 
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ern  and  the  fairest  specimens  of  neo- Hebraic 
poetry.  This  side  of  Jewish  ability  convinced  them 
of  the  immortah'ty  of  the  race.  "No  one  can  den)/* 
remarked  the  former,  '*  that  the  Jewish  people  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  nations,  and  next  to  those 
of  the  Church,  its  history  and  literature  deserve  the 
deepest  and  niost  devoted  attention.  Poetry  forms 
a  large  part  of  this  colossal  mass  of  literature,  and 
is  the  truest  image  of  the  inner  history  of  this  peo- 
ple. The  elegiac  poetry  of  the  synagogue  reveals 
to  us  the  constant  recurrence  of  suffering  which 
God  imposed  on  the  exiles,  and  the  impressions 
-which  these  sufferings  have  left  upon  the  heart  of 
the  nation.  The  Orient  is  an  exile  in  the  midst  of 
the  West,  and  from  the  tears  of  its  home-sickness 
^rings  forth  Jewish  poetry." 

Martinet  desired  **  to  ascertain  the  height,  depths 
and  breadth  of  the  Jewish  spirit  of  our  times  as 
shown  in  the  treasures  of  its  own  literature,"  and 
was  fortunate  in  having  found  a  noble,  deeply  inter- 
esting, in  every  way  fine  fragment.  His  "  Chres^ 
tomathy"  was  intended  as  a  vindication  of  neo- 
Hebraic  literature — ^beauteous  Eastern  flowers 
reared  upon  Western  soil,  which  he  arranged  in  an 
odorous  bouquet,  in  order  to  gain  admirers  for  them, 
and  induce  them  to  cull  radiant  garlands  of  still 
f»rer  flowers  from  the  magic  garden. 

The  new  school  of  reform  felt  little  of  the  endni* 
siasm  of  appreciative  Christians.  Th^  regretted 
that  doubts,  conflict,  and  dissension  had  sprung  up 
in  the  place  of  confidence,  peace,  and  perfect  unity 
and  sincerity ;  that  all  minds  were  filled  with  uncer- 
tainly and  discomfort,  creating  a  state  of  irritability 
which  enervated  all  will-power.  But  they  tiiem- 
selves  had  contributed,  if  not  actually  to  call  this 
ill-humor  into  existence,  at  least  to  nurse  it,  and  so 
infect  healthy  minds.  They  imagined  that  the 
decomposition  of  Judaism  had  already  commenced 
until  they  became  convinced  of  it,  and  like  romantic 
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dreamers  indulged  in  artificial  grief,  until  it  became 
real.  In  Germany,  on  account  of  the  contest  for 
the  removal  of  disabilities,  the  awakening  of  st:lf- 
consciousness  and  the  dawn  of  knowledge  were 
purchased  at  a  heavy  price,  at  the  cost  of  internal 
disruption  and  sclf-torment. 

The  somber  views  of  those  who,  whilst  admiring 
Judaism  in  its  ancient  and  venerable  form,  )et 
entertained  doubts  as  to  its  continuance,  were  truth- 
fully represented  in  "The  Plaints  of  a  Jew"  (1837). 
The  Prussian  Jews  at  this  time  were  placed  in  a 
situation  both  comic  and  tragical  by  an  ordinance 
worthy  of  the  Byzantine  court  promulgated  by  King 
Frederick  William  III.  Instead  of  a  partial  grant 
of  the  liberty  guaranteed  to  them,  they  A\ere  no 
longer  to  be  officially  called  "members  of  the 
Mosaic  faith,"  but  curtly  "Jews,"  and  Avere  not 
allowed  to  bear  Christian  names.  The  pohce  were 
directed  to  insist  that  this  law  be  carried  into  effect. 
This  method  was  expected  to  bring  waverers  over 
to  baptism.  The  self-respect  of  the  Jews  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  strengthened  for  them  to  endure  the 
intended  humiliatioQ  with  dignity.  Many  Jews  in 
the  large  cities,  especially  in  Berlin,  wto  were 
nearer  to  the  church  than  to  the  synagog^ue,  con- 
sidered it  a  sligfatt  and  implored  the  king  to  protect 
them  acainst  such  undeserved  contempt.  They 
mourned  as  if  they  were  to  be  again  thrust  into 
exile.  This  comic  sadness  was  depicted  after  the 
manner  of  the  Psalms  in  **  The  Plaints  of  a  Jew." 

"The  children  of  my  people  came  to  me  complaining  and  weeping. 
The  old  men  and  the  mothers  drew  near,  and  anxious  suffering  was 
depicted  on  their  countenances.  I  asked  the  little  ones, '  Wof  are 
you  werping  so  early  in  life  ? '  and  to  the  ciders  I  said,  •  Why  are  you 
conipiaining  to  late  m  life  ? '  The  children  lisped,  *  Alas  1  we  may  no 
longer  bear  the  bright,  beatrtifut  names  of  the  Christians,  but  have  to 
use  the  dull,  hateful  ones  of  the  Tews.  We  are  meant  to  be  branded 
at  our  very  pames.'  And  the  old  men  said,  *  The  quivrr  of  nnger  is 
again  emptied,  and  threatens  our  children  with  misery  and  danger.' 

l!nen  I  replied  'CftniDrt  yourselves,  be  quiet,  and  bear 

proadly  the  proud  names  of  joor  wthers.  TIM7  are  the  names  of 
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heroes,  of  martyrs  crowned  with  fame,  of  an  andent  nobility,  of  an 

ancient  knighthood  When  the  West  was  still  sunk  in  utter 

iMurtMiriiin,  your  name*  flourished  in  immortal  splendor,  ruling  the 

world,  and  enlightening  and  delivering  it.  For  T  say  nnto  you,  that 
before  the  band  of  the  clock  of  history  ttums  round,  many  empty 
names  of  the  West  will  be  swept  off  the  bee  of  the  earth  lUce  stubble 

by  the  sharp  scythe.  Hut  as  long  as  time  endures  there  will  always 
remain  royally  eotbroned  the  names  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Isaiah."* 

Joel  Jacoby,  the  son  of  a  strictly  orthodox  father* 
introduced  into  his  "Plaints  of  a  Jew"  many  untrue 
outpourings  of  fantastic  sentimentality  and  a  feigned 
sense  of  pain ;  but  some  of  Us  elegies  are  ardent 
and  beautiiiilly  constructed* 
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THE  YIAft  1840  AND  TRS  BLOOO  ACC1J8ATION  AT  DAMASCUS 

Mehmet  Ali — Ratti  Menton — Damascus — Father  Tomaso — His  Di»» 
appearance— Blood  Accusation  against  the  Jews  of  Damascus-^ 
Imprisonment  of  Accused— Their  Tortures  and  Martyrdoms- 
Blood  Accusation  in  Rhodes — In  Prussia — Adk>lf  Cr^mieux-— 
Meetintr  nf  English  Jews — Moses  Montefiore  —  Nathaniel  dc 
Rothsciuld— Meriato.  the  Austrian  Consul — P]ot»— 'Thiers — Steps 
Uken  by  the  Jews  in  Paris  and  London— 'Bernard  van  Oven* 
Mansion  ] louse  Mcetln^r^Monlcfiore^  OMeiiii  aod  othm 
scot  to  Egyfi-'Momoa  Monk. 

If'  Joel  Jacoby  waverincf  between  faith  and  apostasy 
thus  addressed  Judaism,  "  Fce])le  is  thy  body,  m\' 
people,  and  thy  spirit  wear)-;  therefore  do  I  bring" 
thee  a  cothn  and  dedicate  to  thee  a  tomb";  and  if 
Geiger's  paper,  half  in  pain,  half  in  spite,  testified 
that  "the  bond  which  used  to  keep  together  the 
congregations  is  torn  asunder,  and  now  they  are 
only  externally  united,  the  will-power  of  the  com- 
munity is  broken/'  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought,  or  the  writers  gready  deceived  them- 
selves. Superficial  observers,  self-willed  opinion- 
ists,  they  thought  the  s3rmptoms  of  rapid  ^owth 
signs  of  swift  consumption,  and  praised  their  own 
quack  medicines,  which  would  surely  have  brought 
about  dissolution. 

An  unforeseen  event,  insignificant  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  of  vast  importance  m  its  results,  gave  the 
lie  to  the  false  prophets  and  quacks,  and  showed 
how  wondrous  the  force  which  holds  the  members 
of  the  Jewish  race  in  an  indissoluble  union ;  how 
strong  the  invisible  bond  which  without  their  know- 
ledge  embraces  them ;  and  how  a  serious  menace 
to  J  udaism  arouses  the  patriotism  of  the  reformer 
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and  the  ordiodox*  of  the  politician  who  appears  to 
have  forsaken  his  faith  and  the  recluse  engrossed 
only  in  the  Kabbala  or  the  Talmud,  of  the  Jew  in 
frivolous  France  and  of  him  in  serious  Asia. 
Strange!;/  enough,  the  despised  "Jewish  Question'' 
became  interwoven  in  the  compficated  threads  of 
European  and  Asiatic  politics,  and  the  Russian 
despot  Nidiolas  as  also  tiie  American  Republic  had 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Jews  in  Damascus.  He 
who  remembers  this  time,  and  can  appreciate  the 
marvels  of  history,  cannot  misunderstand  the  won- 
dertul  intermingling  of  events.  Ratti  Menton,  an 
Italian  naturalized  in  Trance,  a  reckless,  uncon- 
scientious fortune-hunter ;  Hanna  Bachari  Bey,  a 
renegade,  who  had  passed  from  Christianity  to 
Islam,  a  thorough  knave  and  bitter  Jew  hater; 
Mohammed  El-Telli,  a  man  of  like  caliber,  who 
threatened  a  rich  Jew  in  Damascus  with  a  blood 
accusation  unless  he  advanced  money  to  relieve  him 
of  his  difficulties;  and  finally  a  Christian  Arab, 
Shibli  Ajub,  a  worthless  wretch  panting  for  revenge, 
because  he  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of 
embezzlement  preferred  by  a  Jew;  this  is  the  list 
of  fiends  who  originated  a  bloody  drama,  in  which 
the  part  of  martyrs  was  once  more  played  by  the 
Jews.  But  their  sufferings  induced  courage,  exal- 
tation, and  proud  self-reliance. 

Political  events,  as  intimated,  served  as  the  back- 
ground for  this  drama.  The  cunning  Mehmet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  I\i;")  l't,  by  splendid  victories  had  wrested 
all  Syria  and  Palestine  from  the  Turkish  sultan,  his 
feudal  lord.  He  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  more  severely  even  than  those  of  his  own 
pashalic,  in  order  to  fill  his  coffers.  The  so-called 
Citizen  King,  Louis  Philippe,  equally  cunning,  ki 
order  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  the  legitimate 
princes  of  Europe,  supported  Mehmet  Ali's  plans 
of  conquest,  and  Frendi  ag^ents  aided  the  Egyptian 
robbery  system.  These  intrigues  incres^ed  when  the 
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strong-minded  but  unfertunate  Sultan  Mohammed 
was  dead>  and  his  weak,  pampered  son,  Abdul 
Meg^td,  only  seventeen  years  old,  ascended  the 
throne  (J"|y>  i^39)*  Then  the  Eastern  Question 
commencea  to  wax  warm.  Russia  supported  feeUe 
Turkey  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  arms  of 
Mehmet  Ali.  France,  on  the  other  hainl,  sup- 
ported the  Egyptian  robber,  in  order  to  dieckmate 
Russia.  Austria  and  England  were  unsettled  in 
their  policy,  and  Prussia  was  the  fifth  wheel  on  the 
van  of  the  European  Pentarchy.  Owing  to  the 
close  union  between  Louis  Philippe  and  Mehmet 
Ali,  the  Christians  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  hitherto 
oppress eil,  ccnild  now  raise  their  heads  ;  for  h  ranee 
(leliL;lUcd  to  pose  as  llie  protector  of  Christianity  in 
the  East  in  order  to  gain  title  and  power,  as  she 
coquetted  with  the  clerical  parly  at  home  in  order 
to  suppress  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  clerg)  and 
monks  of  many  orders  in  the  East,  especially  the 
Catholics  or  Latins,  until  lately  the  oppressed,  now, 
relying  upon  i^rench  protection,  became  the 
oppressors. 

In  Damascus,  which  at  that  time  contained  five 
thousand  Jewish  families,  or  about  twenty  thousand 
souls,  the  guardian  of  a  Capuchin  cloister,  Father 
Toniaso  (Thomas),  of  Sardinia,  together  with  his 
servant,  oisappeared  one  day  (February  5,  1840). 
He  was  no  saint  in  the  Catholic  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  man  of  the  world,  more  ready  to  take  than  to 
give  money.  He  pottered  in  medicine,  especially 
occupyinL,^  himself  with  inoculation  for  small-pox, 
and  as  often  visited  in  Jewish  and  Mahometan  as  in 
Christian  quarters.  What  had  become  of  the 
Father  so  well  known  to  the  whole  population  of 
Damascus  ?  No  one  knew  exactly.  There  was  a 
rumor  that  Tomaso  had  some  days  before  quarreled 
with  a  Turkish  mule-driver,  who  was  said  to  have 
sworn,  "  This  Christian  dog  shall  die  by  no  other 
hand  than  mine."   It  was  said  that  insults  and  vio- 
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lencG  followed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Father  had  disappeared,  and  had  probably  met  with 
a  violent  death,  the  monks  besieged  the  unscrupu- 
lous Ratti  Menton,  the  French  consul  in  Damascus, 
with  entreaties  to  search  for  the  murderer.  Atten- 
tion was  immediately  directed  to  the  Jews,  some  of 
them  having  innocently  testified  that  they  had  seen 
Tomaso  and  his  servant  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  on 
the  evening  before  they  disappeared.  The  monks, 
chief  among  them  a  fanatical  Jew  hater,  Father 
Tusti,  quickly  caught  up  the  suspicion  against  the 
Jews,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  several  ends.  They 
cx>uld  satiate  their  hatred  against  the  Jews,  suppress 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  Father  Tomaso  had 
indeed  quarreled  with  Mussulmans  and  reviled 
them,  and  finally  a  new  martyr,  slain  by  the  Jews, 
would  be  added  to  their  list  of  saints,  which  was 
always  a  source  of  profit.  Ratti  Menton,  in  turn, 
from  interested  motI\'es,  quickly  endorsed  the  sus- 
picion against  the  Jews,  and  relinquished  every 
other  theory,  although  a  clue  had  been  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  Turkish  merchant,  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  quarrel  with  the  Father,  had  hanged  him- 
self. Shenf  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Damascus^  was 
readily  induced  to  permit  or  carry  on  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  from  a  desire  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  French  consul,  and  hoping  to  obtain 
profit  for  himself  from  a  blood  accusation  against 
the  Jews.  To  save  appearances,  the  accusers 
quoted  the  evidence  of  a  pious  fraud,  who  assured 
liiem  that  Tomaso  and  his  servant  had  been  mur* 
dered  in  the  Jewish  quarter  in  such  and  such  a 
house.  This  trick  was  probably  perpetrated  by 
Bachari  Bey.  The  Turkish  rascal,  Mohammed 
El-Telli,  offered  his  services  as  a  spy  to  Ratti  Men- 
ton,  if  he  would  free  him  from  prison  and  debt.  He 
willingly  consented;  the  two  scoundrels  were 
worthy  of  each  other. 

Proofs  soon  accumulated.    Christians  testified 
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that  they  had  heard  Jews  say,  "  Let  us  shut  the 

gates,  and  not  go  out,  because  danger  is  imminent," 
or  that  they  had  seen  the  monk  in  the  house  of  a 
Jew  shortly  betore  his  disappearance.  The  bill  of 
accusation  was  quickly  prepared :  "The  Jews  have 
murdered  Tomaso  and  his  servant  to  use  the  blood 
for  their  Passover  Festival," — as  though  they  would 
be  so  ridiculous  as  to  keep  it  for  six  weeks  !  Efforts 
were  made  to  arouse  the  Christians  and  the  Turkish 
populace.  Several  Jews  were  arrested,  brouc^ht 
before  Ratti  Mcnton,  and  examined.  A  poor  Jew- 
ish barber  from  inborn  fear  showed  great  confusion 
during  the  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  spies. 
But  he  firiiiiy  denied  participation  in,  or  knowledg^e 
of,  the  murder  of  the  missing  monk.  Nevertheless 
the  French  consul  handed  him  over  for  trial  to 
Sherif  Pasha,  as  a  man  under  strong  suspicion.  The 
latter  ordered  him  to  receive  the  bastinado,  five 
hundred  blows  with  a  stick  upon  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  This  torture,  however,  appeared  too  mild  to 
Ratti  Menton.  The  poor  barber  was  subjected  to 
the  cruellest  tortures,  but  he  remained  steadfast. 
He  was  then  visited  by  Mohammed  El-Telli,  who 
was  in  prison  for  debt.  Induced  by  deceitful 
speeches,  the  barber,  afraid  of  fresh  torture,  agreed 
to  name  the  guilty  persons.  He  named,  upon  sug- 
gestion, seven  distinguished  and  wealthy  Jews» 
David  Aran  (Harari),  with  his  son  and  brothers, 
then  Moses  Abulafia,  Moses  Saloniki,  and  Joseph 
Laniado,  an  old  man  of  eighty  years.  When  arres- 
ted and  examined  they  denied  their  guflt.  The 
bastinado  was  resorted  to^  but  the  executioners, 
fearing  that  the  old  men  would  sink  under  the 
blows,  and  that  their  confessions  would  be  of  no 
use,  employed  another  method  of  torture.  The 
accused,  guarded  by  soldiers,  were  compelled  to 
stand  erect  for  thiity-stx  hours,  without  food  or 
drink,  and  without  being  allowed  to  go  to  sleep. 
As  this  torture  bore  no  result  the  blooidthirsty  v3* 
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lains  proceeded  at  Ratti  Menton's  orders  to  inflict 
a  violent  beating  with  switches ;  at  the  twentieth 
blow  the  unhappy  victims  fell  to  the  ground  uncon- 
scious. The  French  consul  nevertheless  ordered 
the  scourging  to  be  continued  when  they  revived. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  extort  a  confession. 
Sherif  Pasha  invented  a  new  species  of  torment,  or 
employed  one  suggested  to  him.  More  tlian  sixty 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  were 
torn  from  their  parents,  shut  up  in  a  room,  and  de- 
prived of  food,  so  that  the  mothers,  agonized  by  the 
piteous  cries  of  the  children,  might  be  driven  to 
make  confessions,  even  though  untrue  ones.  This 
means  also  failed.  In  spite  of  compassion  for  their 
children,  the  Jewish  mothers  in  no  way  confirmed 
the  horrible  accusation.  Only  one  woman  and  her 
daughter  were  driven  by  grief  and  love  of  their 
children  into  the  arms  of  Islam.  Sherif  Pasha  be* 
came  enraged,  and  threatened  that  if  the  Father 
were  not  k)und,  many  Jewish  heads  should  fall. 
With  a  band  of  soldiers  (February  1 8)  he  marched 
into  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  commanded  the  mag- 
nificent house  of  David  Arari  to  be  destroyed,  in 
order  to  find  the  corpse  of  the  monk  or  suspicious 
traces.  The  houses  of  the  other  accused  were  also 
ruined.  Distressed  by  so  much  cruelty,  a  Jewish 
youth  ventured  to  go  to  the  Pasha  and  give  evi- 
dence that  he  had  seen  Father  Tomaso  enter  the 
shop  of  a  Turk  shortly  before  his  disappearance. 
Instead  of  following  this  clue,  Ratti  Menton  and  his 
private  secretary,  Baudin,  tried  to  hush  up  the  evi- 
dence. The  youth  was  unmercifully  flogp^ed,  and  in 
the  same  night  died,  the  first  martyr  in  uas  tragedy. 

Ratti  Menton  was  inexhaustible  in  devices  for  ex- 
torting a  confession  from  the  Jews.  He  ordered 
an  experiment  to  be  tried  upon  David  Arari's 
Turkisn  servant,  Murad  el  Fallat.  He  had  nothing 
to  confess,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  scourged 
tiU-Us  body  was  almost  lacerated.  -  Mohammed  £l' 
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TelH  then  interviewed  him,  and  by  mingling  friendly 
overtures  and  threats  obtained  some  information 
from  him.  The  servant  accused  himself  of  having 
murdered  Tomaso  at  the  command  of  David  Aran 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  prisoners  ;  and  the  Jewish 
barber  was  persuaded  to  confirm  this  statement. 
Ratti  Menton  then  caused  the  two  mutilated  men  to 
be  led  to  a  place  where  the  bones  and  skulls  were 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  canal.  He 
found  a  piece  of  bone  and  a  fragment  of  cloth ; 
Christian  doctors  declared  that  this  bone  belonged 
to  a  human  body,  and  the  patch  was  judged  to  be 
part  of  the  monk's  cowl.  Positive  proof  of  the 
murder  having  been  thus  found  in  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter, the  seven  accused  were  again  examined,  and 
subjected  to  cruel  tortures.  They  were  ordered  to 
produce  the  flask  of  blood  taken  from  the  murdered 
men  for  the  Passover  Festival.  The  tortures  killed 
the  old  man  Joseph  Laniado.  Moses  Abulafia,  to 
escape  further  torture,  assumed  the  turban.  The 
others,  worn  out  by  suffering,  said  all  that  was 
demanded  of  them ;  they  had  become  dull,  and  only 
desired  a  speedy  death.  Thdr  confession,  how- 
ever, did  not  help  them.  The  French  consul 
wanted  tangible  evidence,  such  as  the  (iask  of  blood 
and  other  proofs.  But  the  poor  prisonerst  however 
willing,  were  unable  to  produce  tnem. 

New  tortures  were  applied,  the  only  result  being 
that  the  wretched  victims  retracted  their  former 
confessions.  As  Rattt  Menton  needed  new  vic- 
tims, Aran's  servant  was  required  to  assist  in  sup- 
plying them  early  in  March.  Suspicion  fell  upon 
otner  distinguished  Jewish  families:  upon  the 
wealthy  family  of  Farchi  (Parchi),  upon  a  young 
man  named  Isaac  Levi  Picciotto  (Feixotto),  and 
upon  Aaron  Stambuli.  Three  rabbis  of  I^mascus, 
Jacob  Anteri,  Solomon  and  Azaria  Halfen,  had 
been  arrested  earlier,  and  tortured,  but  the  desired 
evidence  was  not  liUained.  Of  die  diatingdabed 
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Jews  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  charge  of  murder, 
only  two  could  be  found :  Raphael  Murad  Farchi 
who,  owing  to  his  high  position  as  consul,  thought 
himself  sale,  and  Picciotto,  the  nephew  of  the  con- 
sul-general of  Aleppo,  who  had  been  knighted  for 
his  services  by  the  Austrian  emperor.  Picciotto 
alone  remained  steadfast,  and  boldly  upbraided 
Ratti  Menton  and  the  Pasha  with  the  inhumanity  of 
their  conduct.  He  was  protected  by  the  Austrian 
consul,  an  Italian  named  Merlato,  who  despite  all 
threats  and  arguments  refused  to  allow  an  Austrian 
subject  to  be  tortured  without  substantial  proofs  of 
his  guilt*  This  new  complication  produced  a 
change  in  the  horrifying  dranuu  Merlato  had  long 
looked  on  calmly  at  the  inhuman  acts,  like  theother 
European  consuls,  especially  the  English  consul 
named  Werry,  who  was  Ratti  Menton's  accomplice. 
Butat  length  Merlato's  padence  was  exhaustea;  he 
openly  attacked  the  barbarous,  horrible  proceed- 
ing's. Consequently  he  had  to  endure  a  good  deal 
ofabuse.  The  Christian  populace  heaped  curses 
upon  him,  because  he  defended  the  Jews,  and 
would  not  surrender  his  prot^g^  Picciotto  into  the 
hands  of  the  cannibals.  His  house  was  suirounded 
by  spies,  and  the  Mahometan  mob  was  also  ii 


charges  and  sham  proofii.  ordered  a  contempt 
tible  book  against  uie  Jews,  by  Ludo  Ferrajo,  which 
had  been  shown  him  the  monks,  to  be  translated 
into  Arabic.  This  book  proved  from  the  Talmud 
that  the  Jews  used  blood,  that  they  slew  Christian 
children,  and  outraged  the  Host,  which  afterwards 
worked  miracles.  The  Arabic  translation  was  riven 
by  Ratti  Menton  to  Sherif  Pasha,  and  he  circulated 
it  among  the  Mahometan  populace.  To  set  on  foot 
a  thoroui^h-i^oincf  persecution,  Franciscus  of  Sar« 
dinia,  a  venomous  Capuchin  monk,  was  brought 
from  Be/rout,  being  well  kaown  for  his  ability  to 
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give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  perversions  and 
falsehoods.  The  Pasha  then  commanded  that  the 
three  imprisoned  rabbis  be  separated,  and  directed 
to  translate  into  Arabic  certain  suspicious  passages 
in  the  Talmud,  with  the  threat  of  death  if  they  were 
caught  in  a  deception.  Thoiig"htfiil  Turks  shook 
their  heads  at  this  systematic  persecution  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  they  held  their  peace.  Ratti  Menton 
closed  the  proceedings,  and  pronounced  judgment, 
as  if  it  had  been  incontrovertibly  proved,  that  the 
arrested  and  tortured  Jews  were  the  murderers  of 
Father  Tomaso.  Those  still  alive  were  sentenced 
to  be  beheaded.  Shenf  Pasha  obtained  the  assent 
of  his  lord,  Mehmet  Ali,  to  this  deed. 

As  if  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  blood-accusa- 
tion against  the  Jews,  and  justify  their  destracdon 
as  bloodthirsty  cannibals,  a  similar  incident  occurred 
at  about  the  same  time  on  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
which  belonged  to  Turkey.  A  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  a  Greek  peasant,  had  hanged  him- 
self, and  the  Christians  hastened  to  diargethe  Jews 
with  his  murder.  The  European  consiHs  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  demanded  of  the  governor, 

iussuf  Pasha,  a  strict  investigation  against  the  Jews. 
Jpon  the  evidence  of  two  Greek  women  that  the 
boy  had  followed  a  Jew  of  Rhodes,  the  man  was 
arrested,  tried,  imprisoned,  and,  because  of  his 
dental,  inhumanly  tortured.  His  nostrils  were 
pierced  by  an  iron  wire,  red-hot  coals  placed  upon 
his  head,  and  a  heavy  stone  upon  his  breast.  Tj;^ 
was  done  or  approved  by  Europeans^and  Qirist^ 
ians,  consuls  of  uieTSuropean  powers,  oi  knglind 
France,' and  ^wedehr  Here,  too,  the  Austnan  con- 
surfooST  ho  part  in  the  barbarous  persecution.  The 
torture  was  applied  to  the  accused  Jew  by  his  offi- 
cers without  the  knowledge  of  the  Pasha.  The 
confession  which  they  desired  to  obtain  was  that  he 
had  killed  the  Greek  boy  to  send  his  blood  to  the 
chief  rabbi  at  Constantinople*    It  was  a  sort  of  coo- 
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spiracy  of  the  Chnstians  in  Turkey  against  the  Jews, 
to  bnn<r  them  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  perhaps 
due  to  en\^^  because  the  young  Sultan,  AbduJ 
Meg'id»  on  ascending  the  throne,  in  his  congratula- 
tory address  (Hatti-Sherif  of  Gulhane)  had  conceded 
equal  privileges  to  all  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  Jews 
included.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  in  Turkey 
thought  but  little  of  their  freedom,  because  they 
had  to  share  it  with  the  hated  Jews. 

Induced  by  the  cruel  torture,  the  half  lifeless  Jew 
in  Rhodes  made  a  confession.  He  incriminated 
several  lews  in  the  murder  of  the  boy,  hoping  that 
they  had  already  fled  from  fear  of  persecution.  But 
some  of  them  were  still  in  Rhodes.  As  in  Dam- 
ascus, they  were  incarcerated,  tortured,  and  brought 
near  to  death's  door.  Nevertheless  they  remained 
firm.  The  consuls  then  ordered  the  Ghetto  to  be 
closed,  so  that  no  one  might  pass  in  and  out,  and 
the  Jews  might  be  unable  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  Pasha,  or  even  before  the  Sultan.  For 
three  days  the  Jews  received  no  food  from  outside. 
Greeks  were  constantly  prowling  around  the  Ghetto 
to  throw  in  bones,  to  be  able  to  sav  afterwards  that 
they  were  the  bones  of  a  murdered  Christian.  The 
Austrian  consul,  who  at  first  had  taken  the  part  of 
the^CWSTwasTuTtinriately  Induced  to  join  their  ene- 
mi^;:^ 

""In  consequence  of  this  double  accusation,  a  per- 
fect storm  arose  against  the  Jews  in  Syria  and 
Turkey.  In  Djabar,  near  Damascus,  the  mob  broke 
into  the  synagogue,  pillaged  and  destroyed  it,  and 
tore  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  to  shreds.  In  Beyrout 
the  Jews  were  protected  from  ill-treatment  by  the 
interposition  of  Laurilla,  the  Dutch  consul,  and 
Sason,  the  Prussian  consul.  The  spirit  of  enmity 
spread  as  far  as  Smyrna,  and  was  attended  by 
many  attacks  upon  the  Jews. 

Was  it  a  mere  accident  that  at  the  same  time 
(beginning  of  March,  1840)  a  blood  accusation  was 
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raisccl  ai^^ainst  a  Jew  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  Jiilich? 
A  Christian  eirl,  nine  years  of  age,  asserted  that  a 
Jew  had  stabbed  her.  Her  Httle  brother,  six  years 
old,  confirnied  her  statement.  A  Jew  and  his  wile, 
who  happened  to  be  journeying  through  Jiilich,  were 
identified  by  the  childrt-n  as  the  criminals,  and  the 
girl  added  that  the  lew  at  the  same  time  had  killed 
an  old  Christian  witn  a  knife.  If  truth  speaks  from 
the  moiitii  of  children,  this  Jew  would  luive  had  to 
be  sentenced  as  a  murderer  of  Christians,  a  vampire. 
If  the  torture  had  been  applied,  an  avowal  of  the 
crime  would  probably  have  been  extorted  from  the 
Jew  and  his  wife.  But  a  strict  judicial  inquiry 
elicited  that  the  statements  of  the  children  were  idle 
falsehoods  and  decept^x)n.  The  Christian  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered  was  alive.  The  pretended 
wound  on  the  girFs  body  was  only  a  smudge  of 
blood.  The  accused  Jew  was  acquitted,  and  a 
rumor,  referred  to  by  the  state  attorney  himself, 
charged  two  Christians  from  Diisseldorf  with  having 
dnmimed  these  horrible  accusations  into  the 
children's  heads. 

In  Rhenish  Prussia  the  truth  and  the  innocence 
of  the  Jews  were  brought  to  light  quickly.  In 
Damascus  and  Rhodes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
struggle  was  prolonged,  because  fiendish  European 
Christians  had  intentionally  woven  such  a  network 
of  lies,  that  even  guileless  persons  were  deceived. 
In  vain  the  ill-treated  Jews  wrung  theur  hands,  and 
entreated  their  European  brethren  to  aid  them  by 
means  of  their  more  favorable  circumstances.  They 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  the  truth  to 
Hght  and  to  unma^  villainy.   Religious  fanaticism, 

{udaeophobia,  and  political  party  passions,  all  corn- 
lined  to  assist  the  triumph  of  falsehood.  The 
underhand  plotters  employ^  the  art  of  Guttenbeig 
— ^whose  four  hundredth  jubilee  was  then  being 
celebrated — ^to  circulate  accusations  duroughout  the 
world  that  Jews  were  eager  drinkers  of  Christian 
blood 
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Ratti  Menton  arranged  that  a  report  from  Dam- 
ascus presenting  the  events  from  his  point  of  view 
be  inserted  in  the  French  journals  to  inform  the 
European  world  that  the  Jews  had  murder>^d  a 
priest  and  his  servant,  and  had  collected  the  blood 
for  their  unleavened  bread  for  the  Passover.  One 
corpse  had  been  thrown  into  the  canal  in  their 
quarter,  and  the  other  into  a  Jew's  cellar.  They 
had  confessed,  acknowledging  that  they  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  in  order  to  celebrate  the  mys- 
teries of  their  relig-ion.  Without  Ratti  Menton's 
zeal  the  culprits  would  not  have  been  discovered,  and 
without  his  interposition  the  Jewish  quarter  and  all 
its  inhabitants  would  have  been  destroyed.  Not 
only  the  newspapers  controlled  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  zealously  spread  this  charge  against  the 
Jews,  but  also  the  liberal  journals,  in  order  to  glorify 
the  power  of  France  in  the  East,  published  as  facts 
all  the  distorted  statements  from  Damascus.  The 
eyes  of  Europe  being  at  this  time  directed  towards 
the  entanglements  in  Turkey,  the  false  reports  rap- 
idly spread  through  the  veins  of  European  journal* 
ism.  The  hatred  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  the 
Jews  might  have  been  easily  re-awakened,  and 
might  have  caused  scenes  of  blood  to  be  re-enacted. 
The  Jews  of  Europe  were  filled  with  horror  that  in 
the  broad, daylight  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
had  still  to  contend  against  the  dark  specter  of  the 
blood  accusation^  that  it  might  not  drag  them  down 


¥he  press,  which  had  been  used  by  their  adver- 
saries, was  now  employed  to  greater  advantage  in 
the  cause  of  the  Jews.  Calumnies  and  lying  accu- 
sations against  tnem  could  no  longer  be  concealed 
under  the  veil  of  secrecy.  There  were  courageous 
Jews  who  tore  off  the  mask  of  virtue  from  fidsehood 
and  hypocrisy.  Such  a  man  was  Adolf  Cr^mieux 
(bom  1796,  died  1880),  who  shortly  before  dus  time 
had  celebrated  triumphs  of  eloquence.  This  extra- 
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ordinary  man  was  destincil,  as  will  he  shown,  to 
become  thr  hold  and  pow  rlul  advocate  of  the  Jews 
in  their  tribulation.  The  false  charges  brought 
against  them  in  Damascus  made  him  their  advocate, 
and  induced  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  CO  religionists.  Cr^mieux,  who,  among 
the  many  talented  orators  of  France,  was  consid- 
ered an  exceptionally  fine  speaker,  employed  his 
great  {^^ifts  in  the  defense  of  innocent  prisoners, 
without  distinction  of  creed,  position,  or  party. 
Although  Cremieux  was  at  this  time  a  member  of 
the  Franco-Jewish  consistory,  he  had  not  hitherto 
troubled  himself  much  about  Jewish  affairs  ;  his  soul 
was  filled  with  patriotism  for  France.  The  blood 
accusation  at  Damascus,  which  had  b(!cn  spread  far 
and  wide  by  the  opponents  of  the  Jews,  first  remin- 
ded him  of  his  Jewish  orii^in,  and  inspired  him  with 
courai^e  and  zeal  to  take  up  the  cause  of  his  breth- 
ren in  reli^don  and  race,  and  developed  in  him  a 
glowing  patriotism  for  Judaism.  At  the  first  news 
of  the  dark  proceedings  in  Damascus,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Eastern  like  the  European  Jews 
were  innocent  of  blood,  Cremieux  hastened  to  the 
French  minister  to  ask  him  whether  the  govern- 
ment had  more  precise  information  on  the  matter. 
The  minister  replied  that  he  had  not  received  the 
slightest  information  on  the  subject  from  the  consul 
or  any  other  source.  Thus  it  was  made  evident 
how  this  game  was  played.  With  all  the  glowing 
fire  of  his  eloquence  and  the  courage  instilled  by  a 
righteous  cause,  Cremieux  opposed  the  wide-spread 
slanders  which  echoed  through  France  (April  7), 
and  became  the  center  of  a  patriotic  movement  of 
the  French  communities.  Cr^ieux  was  then  vice- 
president  of  the  central  consistory;  and  the  Jews 
of  France  looked  to  him,  their  appointed  represen- 
tative, to  rend  asunder  the  network  of  lies  which 
extended  from  Damascus  to  France. 
Lake  the  French  Jews,  those  of  England  also 
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aroused  themsdves  suddenly.  By  their  wealth  and 
honorable  conduct  they  stood  very  high  in  public 
opinion.  Some  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  honor- 
able post  of  sheriff ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  soon  be  admitted  into  Parliament.  The 
most  distinguished  Jews  of  England,  among  them 
Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
(who  from  a  pious  sentiment  had  undertaken  a  pil-* 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land),  Salomons,  and  the 
highly-esteemed  brothers  Goldsmid,  held  a  meeting 
(April  21),  and  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ments of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  to  use  their 
influence  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inhuman  proceedings 
in  Damascus.  Crtoieux  came  to  London,  and  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  in  order  to  consider  a  com- 
mon course  of  action.  The  unanimity  was  note- 
worthy with  which  prominent  Jews  took  up  the 
cause  of  their  persecuted  brethren,  and  defended 
the  purity  of  Judaism,  of  its  Law,  and  the  Talmud. 
On  the  same  day  (May  i ),  Cr^mieux  presented  him- 
self before  Louis  Philippe,  king"  of  France,  and  a 
Jewish  deputation  waited  on  the  English  minister, 
Lord  Palmcrston,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  these  two  countries  for  the  victims  in  Damascus. 
Louis  Piiilippe  replied  with  much  feeling : 

"  T  do  not  know  anything  about  the  occurrence  ;  but  if  anywhere  \ 
there  are  unfortunate  Jews  who  appp:il  to  the  protection  of  my  eov-  | 
eminent,  and  if  anything  can  be  efiected  by  its  means,  I  will  contomw 
wttb  your  wishes/ 

Whether  tlie  asseveration  was  seriously  meant 
by  tliis  diplomatic  monarch  cannot  be  known.  A 
vice-consul  was,  however,  appointed  to  visit  Dam- 
ascus, investigate  the  matter,  and  draw  up  a  report. 
But  he  was  only  a  subordinate,  whom,  as  might 
have  been  imagined,  Ratti  Menton  could  easily 
deceive,  or  venture  to  oppose.  The  answer  of 
Lord  Palmerston  was  more  straightforward.  He 
promised  the  Jewish  deputation,  who  laid  before 
him  full  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  at 
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Damascus  and  Rliodcs,  that  he  would  empower  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  as  also  the 
consul  at  Alexandria,  to  use  every  effort  to  check 
the  continuance  of  such  cruelties.  In  another  quar- 
ter, less  public,  but  more  effective,  steps  were  taken 
to  obtain  the  support  of  Vienna  and  the  Austrian 
cabinet.  The  Austrian  consul  in  Damascus,  Mer- 
ilato,  was  the  only  one  ^vho  had  seen  throuLdi  the 
^wickedness  of  Ratti  Men  ton,  his  assistants,  and  the 
I  monks,  and  with  true  soldierly  courage  had  offered 
Uirm  resistance.  In  return,  he  was  abused  b\-  his 
opponents  both  in  the  East  and  the  West;  they 
decried  him  as  a  jew,  to  throw  suspicion  upon  his 
defense  of  the  lews,  and  thus  destroy  its  effects. 
But  Merlato  felt  himself  morally  pledged  to  plead 
the  innocence  of  the  Jews  as  a  personal  matter.  He 
bsued  a  faithful  and  comprehensive  report  of  the 
groundless  attacks  of  the  mob  upon  the  victims  at 
Damascus.  This  narrative,  a  defense  of  his  con- 
duct in  protecting  Piodotto,  he  despatched  to  his 
superior,  the  consul-general  of  Egypt,  and  it  was 
sent  by  the  latter  as  a  correct  account  to  Metter- 
nich,  the  Austrian  minister.  Although  adverse  to 
publicity,  Mettemtch  had  allowed  all  writings  favor- 
able to  the  Jews  to  be  circulated  in  the  newspapers. 
In  this  report  Ratti  Menton,  whom  the  clerical  intri- 
guers had  glorified  as  an  angel  of  light,  was  shown 
to  be  an  evd  demon.  A  revolution  ensued  in  pub- 
lic opinion  which  filled  the  Jews  with  courage,  and 
foresnadowed  the  triumph  of  justice.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  Mettemich's  intervention  in  this 
matter  arose  from  his  own  impulse,  from  displeas- 
ure at  the  cruelty  practiced,  or  kom  political  hos- 
tility to  France  and  a  desire  to  break  tier  power  in 
the  East,  or,  perhaps,  from  complaisance  to  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  whose  members  were  extra- 
ordinarily zealous  on  behalf  of  their  co-religionists 
In  this  amur.  At  any  rate,  Mettemich  encouraged 
the  Austrian  agents  in  Egypt  and  Syria  to  stand 
ap  boldly  in  de&nse  c^the  Jews. 
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In  Constantinople,  at  the  divan  of  the  Sultan,  the 
representatives  of  European  governments  friendly 
to  the  Jews,  obtained  a  revision  of  the  trial  for 
blood  accusation  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Jewish 
deputies  from  Rhodes  had  at  length  succcctlcd  in 
reaching-  Constantinople.  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild 
also  betook  himself  thither,  and  as  a  result  Abdul 
Meg"*id  issued  a  Firman  (July  27)  that  the  Greek 
population  should  send  to  the  capital  three  primates 
as  accusers,  and  the  Jews  as  many  elders  as  defen- 
dants. A  tribunal,  under  the  presidency  of  Risaat 
Bey,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  the 
result  beinfi[  that  Jussuf  Pasha  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  01  governor  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Jews 
charged  with  chUd-murder  were  acquitted.  Further, 
they  were  instructed  to  demand  compensation  for 
the  losses  sustained  from  those  who  had  unjustly 
accused  them,  viz.,  some  of  the  European  consuls. 
In  three  months — from  the  beginning  of  May  till 
towards  the  end  of  July — ^the  af&ir  was  settled. 

With  Mehmet  Ali  there  were  greater  difficulties 
to  be  encountered.  He  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  April,  promised  the  Austrian  consul- 
general  Laurin  to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  French  consul-general, 
Cochelet,  and,  foolishly  trusting  in  France,  he  could 
not  quarrel  with  the  ai^ents  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. But  Laurin,  acting  on  the  instructions  of 
Mettemich,  was  untiring  m  his  efforts  to  withdraw 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  from  the  net  of  the  French 
intriguers.  At  lus  instigation  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria presented  an  eloquent  and  spuited  address  to 
Mehmet  Ali.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  ^yptian 
Jews  did  not  receive  the  bastinado  for  speaking  the 
truth;  Mehmet  Ali  well  knew  who  supported  uiem. 
A  letter  of  Metternich  to  the  Pasha  produced  a 
wonderliilly  favorable  effect.  In  the  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  the  latter  could  not  afford  to 
break  with  Austria,  from  which  country  the  Sultan 
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could  obtain  reinforcements  more  quickly  than  from 
France. 

Mehmet  Ali  therefore  resolved  to  form  a  court 
of  justice,  consisting;"  of  the  consuls  of  Austria, 
England,  Russia,  aiui  IVnssia,  to  carry  on  the  trial 
according"  to  European  usages.  1  he  triluinal  was 
empowered  to  dispatch  a  commission  to  Damascus, 
and  institute  an  impartial  examination  of  witnesses 
on  the  spot.  An  ordrr  was  sent  to  Damascus  to 
Shcrif  Pasha,  commanding  him  to  disconLinue  the 
torture  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  general  to  stop  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  To  suppress  any  riotous 
outbreak  of  the  Christians,  whose  courage  had 
increased,  eight  hundred  soldiers  were  sent  thither. 
The  matter  began  to  look  as  if  the  truth  would  be 
vindicated.  The  four  consuls  nominated  as  chief 
judges,  diffident  of  tlielr  ability  to  conduct  so  com- 
plicated a  trial,  turned  for  aid  to  Vienna,  and  asked 
that  four  German  judi^es,  well  versed  in  criminal 
law,  investinrate  the  matter,  but  a  political  interlude 
interrupted  the  proceedini];-s. 

A  secret  war  was  waged  between  the  o\erwise 
king,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  cunnins;^  statesman 
Thiers,  who  was  trifling  with  the  minister's  port- 
folio, and  whose  little  person  and  big  phrases  so 
thwarted  the  king  that  he  kept  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  arm's  length.  Just  at  this  time  (in  May) 
Thiers  played  a  trick  on  the  king,  and  forced  him 
to  make  him  president  of  the  cabinet.  The  little 
"Hy,"  as  he  was  called,  began  to  hum  and  buzz, 
behaving  as  if  he  could  acquire  the  Rhine  as  French 
property,  and  settle  the  Eastern  Question  accord- 
mg  to  the  views  of  France.  To  secure  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  Thiers  was  forced  to  gain  the  good 
graces  of  the  clerical  party,  which  was  especially 
strong  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Thus  it  happened 
that  no  strict  investigation  into  the  Damascus  affair 
could  be  permitted,  in  order  that  the  brutal  behav- 
ior of  Ratti  Menton  and  the  monks  might  not  be 
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brought  to  Yi^ht.  At  nny  rate,  it  had  been  a  slight 
upon  France  that  its  consul  had  been  excluded  from 
the  new  court  of  justice.  Besides  this,  Thiers  was 
not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  financial  world,  that 
is,  with  the  Rothschilds,  and  he  desired  to  strike  a 
blow  to  make  them  yield.  The  French  consul- 
general  Cochelet,  in  Alexandria,  received  instruc- 
tions from  Thiers  to  stay  the  hand  of  Mehmet  All, 
and  prevent  the  misdeeds  in  Damascus  from  being 
brought  to  light.  The  Egyptian  Pasha,  misled  by 
Thiers'  plotting,  obeyed  his  orders,  and  withdrew 
llie  promise  made  to  the  four  consuls.  Thus  .the 
drama  which  had  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  con- 
clusion was  again  prolonged,  but  its  end  was  not 
favorable  to  Thiers  and  his  proteges. 

Jews  of  every  shade  of  opinion  had  become  pos» 
sessed  of  sufificient  independence  to  defy  the  pre- 
varications of  a  minister  or  of  a  consul.  Achille 
Fould,  who  was  bound  to  Judaism  by  only  a  slender 
tie,  as  well  as  the  strictly  orthodox  Hirsch  X^hren 
in  Amsterdam,  both  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to 
take  a  bold  part  in  the  defense  of  their  persecuted 
co-reli^onists  in  Syria.  In  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (July  2)  Fould  questioned  Thiers  so 
sharply  that  the  latter  was  forced  to  make  excuses. 

"The  French  consul  had  ordered  the  torture,  and  after  the  French 
nation  had  set  the  example  of  obedience  to  the  rule  of '  equality  before 
the  law'  as  jvell  as  in  religious  matters,  a  Frenchman  countenanced 
this  exception  to  \hf  rule,  employed  torture,  and  thus  supported  the 
executioners  of  the  Pasha.  Tnis  behavior  was  so  deeply  resented  by 
tibe  other  European  agents  that  the  French  ambassador  was  excluded 
firom  the  council  which  hnd  been  established,  because  he  was  the 
accuser,  whilst  the  others  were  the  defending  advocates.** 

To  this  statement  Thiers  was  compelled  to  reply, 
but  each  word  he  uttered  sounded  like  a  falsehood. 
Two  Christian  deputies  took  the  part  of  the  Jews  in 
this  discussion.  Count  Delaborde,  who  had  trav- 
eled in  the  East,  highly  praised  the  jews  of  Turkey, 
and  state^cl  that  well-deserved  respect  ^vas  accorded 
\p  them,  and  that,  like  Lamarline,  he  had  received 
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the  most  hearty  and  generous  hospitality  from 
their  wealthy  members.  Thiers*  positive  assertion 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  papers  which  proved 
the  innocence  of  Ratti  Menton,  was  met  by  anothel 
deputy,  Isambert;  he  produced  a  report  drawn 
up  by  the  apostolical  missionary,  the  successor 
of  Father  Tomaso,  which  stated  **that  the  exer- 
tions and  zeal  of  the  French  consul  in  torturin^^  the 
Jews  of  Damascus  surpassed  all  comprehension." 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  however,  did  not  pass  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  minister,  who  so  belied  the 
courteous  character  of  the  French  nation,  but  the 
looks  of  the  deputies  condemned  him.  Thiers  felt 
such  discomfort  that  he  made  a  petty  attack  upon 
the  Jews,  "who  had  stirred  up  a  storm  throughout 
Europe,  asking"  the  assistance  of  the  ministers  of 
every  state,  and  had  thus  shown  that  they  pos- 
sessed more  influence  than  was  asserted." 

The  Jews,  to  be  sure,  had  to  unite  and  develop 
especial  activity,  seeing  that  the  Catholic  party  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  had  formally  conspired, 
or  received  a  hint  from  headquarters  to  enshroud  in 
darkness  the  events  in  Damascus,  and  to  represent 
the  Jews  in  the  East  and  in  Europe  as  murderers 
and  cannibals.  Throughout  Italy  the  documents  in 
&vor  of  the  Damascus  victims  or  against  Ratti 
Menton  were  not  allowed  to  be  printed :  the  cen- 
sorship, which  was  under  the  care  of  the  clergy,  for- 
bade It.   A  French  journal  had  called  on  baptized 

Jews  to  state  upon  oath  and  to  the  best  of  their 
:nowledge,  whether  they  had  ever  found  among 
their  former  co-religionists  or  in  Jewish  writings,  the 
slightest  trace  or  precept  concerning  the  abomin- 
able crime  imputed  to  the  unhappy  people  in  Dam- 
ascus. Several  Jews  who  had  been  converted  to 
Protestantism,  and  even  held  ecclesiastical  positions, 
asserted  the  innocence  of  the  Jews  of  this  crime — 
amongst  them,  Augustus  Keander,  known  as 
Churoi  historian  and  a  man  of  tender  conscience. 
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No  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  came 
forward  to  do  so.  Perhaps  they  were  compelled  to 
remain  silent.  The  clerical  enemies  of  the  Jews 
now  published  a  fresh  accusation,  that  the  Talmud 
which  the  European  Jews  knew  and  studied  might 
indeed  be  free  from  passages  hostile  to  Christians 
and  advising  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  may  have 
been  expunged  from  the  copies  out  of  fear,  hat  the 
Jews  o[  the  Orient,  under  Turkish  rule,  still  pos- 
sessed the  Talmud  in  its  original  form,  which  was 
full  of  hatred  against  all  men,  especially  against 
Christians* 

Thus  the  Jews  were  forced  to  establish  a  bond  of 
truth  against  tfie  untrue,  to  make  public  the  inno- 
cence <H  the  martyrs  in  Damascus,  and  at  the  same 
time  attest  die  purity  of  their  own  doctrines ;  in 
short,  they  had  to  help  themselves.  The  French 
central  consistory,  which  had  recdved  solemn  pro- 
mises from  Louis  Philippe,  saw  itself  deceived  in  its 
hopes.  Cr^mieux  was  compelled  to  make  the  pain- 
ful statement  to  his  brethren,  "France  is  against 
us."  The  urgent  cries  of  the  Jews  from  Damascus, 
Beyrout,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  in  letters 
to  the  Rothschilds,  to  Moses  Montefiore,  Cremicux, 
and  to  Hirsch  Lehren  in  Amsterdam,  made  it  appar- 
ent that  it  was  necessary  for  prominent  European 
Jews  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  order  to 
obtain  more  effective  results.  The  central  consis- 
tory therefore  determined  to  send  an  emissar)',  with 
an  escort,  to  Alexandria,  whose  burning  eloquence 
might  gain  the  favor  of  Ivlehnict  Ali.  Entrusted 
with  this  dangerous  and  honorable  mission,  Crem- 
ieux  entered  into  communication  with  the  heads  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  London. 

Here  a  committee  of  the  noblest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished Jews,  including  Montefiore  and  Roth- 
schild, had  been  formed,  who,  in  a  meeting  held  in 
the  vestibule  of  a  synagogue  (June  15),  passed  the 
following  important  resolution,  that  M2"tsfip*'^f 
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accompanied  by  a  friend ^hosen  by  himself,  should 
under&ke  the  journey  to  l^ypi 'together  with 
Cr^iieux,  "  taTepr^sent  the  Jews  of  Enflahd  at  the 
court  of  the  Pasha»  and  to  defend  their  persecuted 
brethren  in  the  East  by  means  of  bis  weighty  influ- 
ence and  his  zeal."  It  was  also  determined  at  this 
meeting  to  collect  large  sums  of  money,  because  it 
was  seen  that  they  would  be  wanted,  not  indeed  as 
bribes  in  the  pending  trial  at  Damascus,  but  that 
large  rewards  might  be  offered  to  discover  the  mur- 
derer of  Father  Tomaso.  A_  thousand  pounds 
sterling  were  offered  as  a  rewaHlor  the  discovery 
of  3ie  cntpinaK  "  1  he'readine^s^of  the  Jews  to  con- 
tribute  was  on  this  occasion  again  manifested  in  a 
most  conspicuous  manner.  Poor  men  as  well  as 
millionaires  contributed  to  the  just  cause.  The 
committee  also  caused  unfsdsified  public  opinion, 
as  it  exists  in  England,  to  make  itself  heard  in 
Parliament  on  behadf  of  the  Jews,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  exercised  great  inBuence,  undertook  this 
task. 

The  session  of  die  House  of  Commons  (June  29) 
affords  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  sitting  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  same  time  and 
upon  the  same  subject.  Peel  righdy  introduced  the 
questions  to  the  minbters  with  the  words,  **that  it 
was  merely  necessary  to  mention  the  matter  in  the 
Lower  House,  to  reach  the  great  ends  of  justice  and 
humanity."  Lord  Palmerston  answered  m  a  totally 
different  manner  to  Thiers  : 

"  I  have  alreafly  directed  the  English  consul-general  Hodges  to 
represent  to  Mehmet  Ali  what  effect  the  news  of  such  atrocities  must 
produce  in  Europe,  and  that  it  was  in  his  own  interest  to  inquire  into 
the  mattet.  anfl  hanc!  over  to  punishment  the  cj-uihv  parties,  if  they 
were  discovered,  whilst  the  innocent  victims  should  be  indemnthed, 
if  this  were  still  possible.  I  hatre  also  sent  instructions  to  Her 
Majesty's  consiil  in  Damascus  to  make  a  thoroaifh  ittVlttig^ation  into 
all  iliat  has  taken  place,  and  to  send  home  ?in  rxact  report  as  tO  the 
part  which  the  European  consuls  had  taken  in  the  matter." 

The  air  of  England  rendered  susceptible  to  feel- 
ings of  liberty  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
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elevate  the  enslavement  of  bodies  and  minds  to  the 
rank  of  a  doe^ma.  O'Connell,  the  fiery  Irish  agitator 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  CathoHcs  in  England, 
advocated  in  Parliament  that  a  similar  privilege  be 
granted  to  tlie  Jews. 

"Observations  upon  this  subject  would  have  been  stronger,  if  a 
member  of  this  House  bc1on|[^in^  to  the  creed  of  the  accused  had  been 
able  to  make  them.  The  Government  ought  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  oomplde  emandpatkm  of  the  Jewt."  ^ 

Thus  spake  England  by  the  mouths  of  its  worthiest 

representatives. 

Next  day  (June  23)  a  numerous  assembly  of  the 
most  distinguished  Jews  in  London  was  held  in  the 
Great  Synagogue  to  make  final  arrangements  for 
sending  Montefiore  to  Egypt.  It  was  proved  on 
this  occasion  what  a  nobk  circle  of  Jews  England 
harbored,  and  that  their  minds  were  filled  by  lofty 
sentiments  of  attachment  to  Judaism  and  its  adher- 
ents. Hitherto  the  English  Jews  had  taken  but 
little  part  in  Jewish  history,  they  bad  remained  pas* 
sive  owing  to  their  insignificant  numbers.  But  when 
for  the  first  time  they  asserted  themselves,  they 
displayed  their  independence,  and  gave  a  brilliant 
example  to  others.  Montefiore,  De  Castro,  Roth* 
schild,  Van  Oven,  Salomons,  and  many  others,  spoke 
and  acted  like  Jews  conscious  of  their  dignity,  who 
were  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  their  impugned  belief. 
Cr^mteux  had  come  over  from  Paris  to  be  present. 
The  meeting  first  acknowledged  its  gratitude  to 
those  men,  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  who  had 
zealously  defended  the  unhappy  people  of  Damas- 
cus, viz.,  James  de  Rothschild,  who  had  largely  con- 
tributed towards  the  support  of  the  impoverished 
Jews  in  Damascus,  Metterntch  and  his  agents, 
Laurin  and  Merlato,  and  also  Hodges,  the  English 
consul.  Bernard  van  Oven  delivered  a  glowing 
speech,  which,  however,  was  to  the  point,  and  was 
received  with  much  applause* 
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Many  wofds  were  not  required  at  tUs  meeting. 
All  were  firmly  resolved  to  make  everv  effort  and 
every  sacrifice  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  those  faJsely 
accused  of  shedding  blood.  This  high-minded  Jew- 
ish assembly  in  London  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  held  in  Alexandria  exactly  eighteen  centuries 
before,  when  Judaism,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Calig-ula,  was  branded  with  disgrace  by  shameless, 
diabolical  enemies.  At  that  time,  also,  the  most 
prominent  Jews,  famed  for  their  culture,  nobility  of 
mind,  and  wealth,  gathered  together.  But  the 
Ah  xaudrine  assembly,  surrounded  by  foes,  had  met 
with  terror  and  fear,  whilst  the  one  in  L()n<lon  was 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  good  wishes  and 
sympathy  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital.  In  the  sec- 
ond Jewish  congregation,  that  of  Manchestert  a  sim- 
ilar meeting  was  held. 

I    Assured  of  success  by  these  signs,  Montefiore  set 
out  on  his  important  journey,  provided  with  letters 
of  recommendation  from  promiiient  men  in  the 
state,  and  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  of  mil- 
lions  of   persons,  foremost   among  therfY  Qtieen 
(Victoria.    On  his  departure  she  gave  him  audience, 
!  and  placed  at  his  disposal  her  vessel  in  wliicli  to 
I  cross  the  Channel — certainK'  an  extraordinary  n^ark 
of  favor  and  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
1  Jews,  but  at  the  time  the  feeling  in  their  favor  was 
\so  strong,  that  it  did  not  create  great  surprise. 
«Montefiore  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
legal  profession  and  by  his  wife  Judith,  who  insisted 
upon  sharing  her  husband's  hardships  on  this  expe- 
dition in  the  cause  of  her  nation.    She  was  the 
ideal  of  a  Jewish  woman,  cultured,  noble-minded, 
proud  of  her  confession  and  devotcidly  attached  to 
her  race,  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  women  of  Berlin, 
who  had  brought  dbgrace  upon  Judaism.  Before 
Montefiore  and  his  escort  left  England,  the  two 
chief  rabbis  of  the  German  and  Portuguese  commu- 
nities, Solomon  Herschel  (died  1842),  and  David 
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Meldola,  deemt.'d  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  solemn 
oath  which  Alanasseh  ben  Israel  and  Moses  Men- 
delssohn liad  taken:  that  the  blood  accusation 
against  the  Jews  had  not  a  shadow  of  support  in 
Tahnudical  writings,  or  in  fact.  In  view  of  the 
baseness  of  the  clerical  French  party  and  the  venal- 
ity of  German  newspapt^rs,  this  oath  was  by  no 
means  superlluous.  Catholic  agitators  in  France 
and  Belgium  reviled  the  Jews,  for  a  contemptible, 
yet  comprehensible  reason,  and  with  a  definite  plan 
of  entrapping  the  conscience  of  the  free  in  their 
nets.  But  the  German  writers  acted  in  this  way 
from  low  motives,  in  order  to  utilize  the  misfortunes 
of  others  as  a  source  of  wealth.  A  certain  Dr. 
Philibert  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  house  of  Roth- 
schild in  Paris,  stating  that  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
he  would  undertake  the  defense  of  the  Damascus 
Jews  in  every  European  journal,  adding  the  threat 
that  if  this  blood-money  were  refused  he  would  intiu- 
ence  public  opinion  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such 
miserable  creatures  were  repulsed  by  the  Jews  with 
scom.  They  felt  that  they  could  rely  upon  their 
own  strength  and  the  power  of  truth.  Foiled  in 
their  expectations*  the  contemptible  scribblers 
attacked  the  Jews,  and  increased  the  number  of  lies 
and  slanders  which  had  accumulated  around  the 
Damascus  murder.  The  chief  rabbis  had  therefore 
to  swallow  their  pride,  and  to  take  an  oath  on  a 
matter  as  clear  as  daylight. 

However>if  the  Jews  were  attacked  in  the  French 
and  German  newspapers,  England  afforded  them 
suMdent  cause  to  foi^t  all  Sie  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  throughout  fifteen  centuries.  Distinguished 
merdiants,  proprietors  of  large  banking-houses,  and 
members  of  parliament,  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
in  all»  preferred  a  request  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Marshall,  to  call  a  public  meeting  and 
enable  them  to  express  their  feelings  and  their  sin- 
cere sympathy  with  tile  persecuted  Jews  in  Dam* 
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aacus.   The  Lord  Mayor,  hemg  of  dieir  opinioa  in 

the  matter,  cordially  assented,  and  a  brilliant  meet- 
ings was  held  in  London  (in  the  Mansion  House, 
July  3)  which  was  in  itself  a  victory.  Many  ladies 
uf  rank  were  among"  the  audience.  The  chairman, 
Thompson,  rcuiarked  at  the  very  uutseL  : 

I  "The  Jrws  of  n.imus.cus  arc  as  worthv  nf  respect  as  those  whc 
I  dwell  atnon^  us  in  England.  And  ot  those  i  permit  myself  to  say 
that  none  o?  our  fellow-citizens  are  more  zealous  in  the  spread  of 
I  humanity,  in  akitnr  the  poor  and  oppressed,  in  protecting  the  orphan 
and  in  promoting  literature  and  knowledge  than  they  are,  and  that 
their  b«ievolence  is  not  only  extended  to  the  people  who  belong  to 
thdr  own  fel^n,  hut  also  to  Chilstia&s,  equally  with  mcmbera  oT 
ofuj  crcco* 

A  member  of  Parliame  nt  named  Smith,  who  rose 
to  move  the  first  resolution,  said : 

f   "  I  consider  these  charges  as  false  as  the  natures  of  those  who 

.inventffl  thrm  are  crnrl  nnci  evil.  I  am  certnin  th^t  the  whole  cotin- 
1  tty  with  one  voice,  and  one  accord,  will  rise  to  suppress  such  atro- 
I  cities,  lOch  barbarities,  as  have  been  carried  on  In  DamascQS.  And 
what  people  is  it  that  has  been  subjected  to  such  pain  ?  A  nation 
connected  with  us  by  everything  that  religion  holds  dear  and  sncred  ; 
a  nation  whose  £uth  is  based  upon  history,  that  awaits  with  unlai- 
tering  confidence  its  political  and  religious  restoration ;  a  nation 
clost-Ty  bound  up  with  th^*  progress  of  trade  .itui  civilization  throug'h- 
out  the  whole  world,  and  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  whole 

world  In  past  times  they  were  the  men  who  led  the  way  in 

educadngf  the  human  race,  and  granted  to  others  that  very  civil  sad 
religious  freedom  which  at  the  prc-^ent  time  they  demand  for  them- 
selves. This  nation  has  given  the  best  proof  of  the  value  it  sets  upon 
freedom,  seeing  that  by  its  own  example  it  has  shown  liow  greatry  it 
was  actuated  by  this  principle  in  its  conduct  towards  others  with- 
out distinction  of  creed;  it  therefore  has  a  daiai  to  the higliest  tol- 
erance." 

A  prominent  clergyman,  Lord  Howdon»  added: 

*'  We  often  find  in  the  mysterious  ways  of  Praridenoe  tliat  good 
arises  from  evil,  and  therefore  I,  together  with  all  the  friends  of  man* 

kind,  hope  that  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  expressing  its  opinion 
of  this  cruelty,  will  offer  a  recompense  to  the  Jews  for  theur  sufferings 

by  legislaiion  in  their  favor." 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously : 

"That  this  meeting  deeply  deplores  the  fact  that  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  a  persecution  of  our  Jewish  brethren  cotdd  be  set  on  foot  by 
Igaonwce  and  inflamed  by  bigotiy/* 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting  O'Connell  en- 
tered. He  thought  that  his  presence  would  be 
required  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  But  when  he  saw 
that  the  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  had  been  raised 
to  a  high  pitch,  he  merely  added ; 

*'  After  the  testimony  given  to  demonstrate  the  moral  worth  of  the 

Jews,  could  an/  man  be  so  insane  as  to  believe  that  they  use  blood 
for  their  rites?  Is  not  a  Jew  an  example  in  every  relation  of  life? 
Is  he  not  a  good  father,  a  good  son  ?  Are  thev  not  true  friends  ? 
Are  they  not  honest,  indostrfous  ?  .  .  .  .  I  apjpeal  to  all  Englishmen 
to  raise  their  voices  in  defense  of  the  victims  o'  that  shameful  oppres- 
sion. May  the  appeal  go  from  one  end  of  the  British  Isles  to  the 
other,  and  if  the  concurrence  of  an  Irishman  be  wanting,  here  am  I  \ 
to  testify  to  it." 

This  three  hours'  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House 
forms  a  noteworthy  episode  in  Jewish  history.  In 
the  name  of  the  meeting,  the  Lord  Mayor  commu- 
nicated the  resolutions  which  were  passed,  not  only 
to  the  English  govemment,  but  also  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  all  European  powers,  requesting  them  at 
the  same  time  to  obtain  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  the  Jews  from  their  respective  nations  and 
rulers.  So  effective  was  the  result  of  unbiased  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Nicholas,  as 
well  as  the  American  Republic,  felt  themselves  mor- 
ally compelled  to  express  their  abhorrence  at  tor^ 
tures  inflicted  on  Jews. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
Manchester,  and,  although  most  of  the  speakers 
were  clergymen,  the  same  sentunents  with  regard 
to  the  Jews  were  pronounced*  Why  had  not  such 
views  predominated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
when  Christianity  first  became  paramount?  What 
tears  and  bloodshed  would  have  been  avoided! 
But  the  Jewish  race  was  to  be  tested  and  strength- 
ened by  martyrdom. 

Montefiore  was  enabled  to  begin  his  journey  iSled 
with  courage.  He  was  not  omy  supported  by  the 
|;ovemment,  but  was  accompanied  the  sympath- 
ies of  the  best  men  in  England,  and  tfaermre  he 
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fck  hope.  For  Cr^mieux  the  matter  was  not  so 
easy.  In  fact,  lie  was  hampered  by  the  French 
ministry.  Thiers  wished  to  show  himseh  iirm.  Per* 
haps  he  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as  was  generally 
supposed;  it  is  possible  that  Louis  Philippe,  who 
was  very  cunning,  hindered  him  from  yielding.  He 
was  reminded  also  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  (July 
lo)  by  honorable  men,  that  by  his  defense  of  Ratti 
Menton,  he  was  compromising"  the  lionor  of  France, 
but  he  continued  in  his  ambiguous  attitude.  Events 
brought  the  cunning  of  Thiers  and  the  king  to 
naii;^ht.  Whilst  they  thought  that  by  petty  intrigues, 
childish  o])stinacy,  and  by  deceiving  Mehmet  Ali 
they  were  strengthening  the  position  of  France, 
the  four  remaining  European  powers — England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — formed  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  (July  15)  against  France,  which 
agreed  that  Syria  should  be  restored  to  the  Sultan. 
The  down  tall  of  Thiers  was  imniiaent»  while  he  was 
boasting  oi  iiis  successes. 

A  day  before  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance, 
Montefiore  and  Cremieux,  with  their  respective 
escorts,  set  out  for  Egypt.  In  Cr^mieux's  company 
was  Solomon  Munk,  who  worthily  represented  Jew- 
ish learning.  Thus  the  Jewish  embassy  was  not 
lacking  in  what  is  requisite  for  the  success  of  a  great 
enterprise— devotion,  pure  trust  in  God,  eloquence, 
and  deep  schoiarship.  In  their  journey  tnroi^h 
France  these  noble-minded,  gallant  representatives 
of  Judaism  were  received  witli  enthusiasm  in  the 
Jewish  communitiest  in  Avignon,  Nismes>  Carpen* 
tras,  and  Marseilles,  and  were  followed  by  good 
wishes.  In  Leghorn,  where^  the  royal  ship  anch* 
ored,  the  Portuguese  community  solemnly  celebrated 
the  day  of  their  landing.  Every  distinction  among 
the  Jews  disappeared  in  the  unanimous  admiration 
for  men  who  had  undertaken  so  difficult  a  task,  and 
In  the  hope  that  they  would  succeed.  All  Israel  was 
once  more  of  one  lieart  and  aouL  Orthodox  rafafais 
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allowed  prayers  for  Montefiore  and  Cremieux  to  be 
interpolated  in  the  Divine  service.  Every  Jew, 
even  the  most  humble,  was  ready  to  bring  some 
sacrifice  in  order  to  lighten  the  task. 

On  arrivingf  at  Cairo  (August  4),  they  hastened 
on  their  mission,  without  taking  any  rest.  Monte- 
fiore, strongly  supported  by  the  English  consul- 
general  Hodges,  who  had  received  instructions 
from  Palmerston  to  that  effect,  at  once  solicited  an 
interview  with  Mehmct  All  (AuL^ust  6),  by  whom  he 
was  received,  and  to  whom  he  handed  a  petition  in 
the  name  of  the  Jewish  con^mimity  requestinor  per- 
mission to  go  to  Damascus  and  there  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  For  this 
purpose  a  safe-conduct  was  required  for  himself  and 
his  friends,  and  also  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the 
prisoners  as  often  as  was  necessary,  and  of  hearing 
evidence.  Mehmet  Ali  was  sorely  perplexed.  He 
would  willingly  have  acceded  to  this  request,  because 
he  earnestly  wished  to  pose  as  a  just  prince  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  But  the  French  consul-gen- 
eral Cochelet — instructed  by  Thiers — checked  this 
inclination,  and  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
veil  from  being  lifted.  Cochelet,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, would  not  even  introduce  Cremieux  to  the 
Pasha.  Cremieux  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek 
an  audience  for  himself;  but,  like  Montefiore,  he 
received  only  evasive  answers.  The  Eastern  Ques- 
tion had  at  that  time  become  extremely  perplexing. 
Every  moment  Mehmet  Ali  was  expectmg  the 
final  decision  of  the  European  powers,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  Sultan^  surrender  his  indepen- 
dence, and  give  up  Syria.  He  did  not  wish  to 
break  with  uose  powers  which  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Jews,  more  especially  with  England  and 
Austria,  nor  with  Thiers,  nor  Louts  Philippe,  who 
would  not  forsake  Ratti  Menton  and  the  monks. 
Owing  to  Mehmet  Ali's  indedsion,  matters  dragged 
on  for  three  weeks.   The  Jewish  envoys  received 
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no  definite  reply.  They  were  not  disooaraged,  but 
sought  to  devise  new  means  by  which  to  attain  their 
aim.  Cr6mieux  hit  upon  the  best  plan.  AH  the 
European  consuls,  or  as  many  as  were  willingr  to 
s^n  a  petition,  were  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners  in  Damascus.  Nine  consuls  agreed  to 
this,  in  fact  all  except  the  French  consul.  Mehmet 
Ali,  however,  obtained  information  of  the  proposed 
petition,  and  in  order  that  it  might  not  appear  that 
he  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  foreiga  powers, 
through  their  representatives,  he  determined  to 
despatch  an  order  to  Damascus  (August  28)  that 
the  prisoners  should  forthwith  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  two  envoys  and  their  escort  were  hlled  with 
heartfelt  joy.  The  three  synagogues  in  Alexandria 
resounded  with  prayers  of  thaaksgiving  and  bless- 
ings for  Mehmet  Ali,  Metternich.  and  the  Austrian 
consuls  Laurin  and  Merlato,  and  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  deliverance  and  who  were  delighted  at 
the  result  of  their  efforts. 

Great  was  the  astonishment,  however,  of  the  two 

Jewish  rei>resentatives,  when  a  Turkish  copy  of 
lehmet  Ah's  order  reached  them,  and  Munk,  who 
was  a  skilled  linguist,  read  out  the  words,  "Mr. 
Moses  Montefiore  and  M.  Cremieiix  ha\'e  besought 
me  to  bestow  n^ercy  upon  the  Jews  in  Damascus 
and  to  grant  them  liberty,**  which  implied  that 
the  accused  Damascus  Jews,  though  guilty,  had  been 
treated  by  the  Fasha  with  mercy,  instead  of  justice. 
The  hand  of  Cochelet  was  visible  in  this  attempt  to 
shield  Ratti  Menton  and  the  monkish  executioners. 
Cr6mieux  straightway  hastened  to  the  Pasha,  ex- 
plained to  him  hDW  the  expression  "  mercy"  cast  a 
slur  upon  the  accused,  and  with  them  upon  all  Jews, 
because  they  were  thus  declared  to  be  guilty.  He 
asked  that  the  words  "  liberty  and  peace"  be  sub- 
stituted. Mehmet  Ali  ordered  this  alteration  to  be 
made  in  the  Firman,  and  thus  the  last  intrigues  of 
Cochelet  were  destroyed* 
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As  soon  as  the  order  arrived  at  Damascus,  Sherif 
Fasha»  who  knew  Mehmet  All's  severity,  was  obliged 
to  liberate  the  nine  Jewish  prisoners  who  were  still 
detained  in  jail  ^eptember  6)  without  consultin|^ 
Ratti  Menton.  Seven  of  ^e  men  had  been  muti* 
lated  by  the  tortures,  only  two  having  escaped  injury 
who  had  suffered  persecution,  while  four  victims  had 
died.  No  sooner  did  the  joyful  news  of  their  libera- 
tion get  abroad  in  Damascus,  than  all  the  Jews  and 
many  Turks  assembled  before  the  prison,  and  accom- 
panied the  sufferers  to  the  synagogue,  to  offer  up 
thanks  to  God  for  their  regained  freedom,  and  to 
pray  for  Mehmet  AH  and  dieir  Jewish  protectors. 

The  joy  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on 
hearing  of  the  triumph  of  their  just  cause,  may  be 
imagined ;  it  was  a  national  rejoicing,  in  which  the 
best  men,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  participated. 
All  that  remained  to  be  effected  was  to  obtain  from 
Mehmet  Ali  the  official  statement  that  the  blood 
accusation  was  a  calumny,  and  of  this  there  were 
ample  proofs  when  everyone  in  Damascus  could 
speak  freely  about  the  sad  occurrence.  The  Jewish 
envoys  also  made  it  their  duty  to  induce  the  Pasha 
to  aboHsh  torture  altog-ether.  But  political  compli- 
cations prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  humane 
proposal.  Mehmet  Ali  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Syria  as  well  as  Crete  to  Turkey.  Thus  punish- 
ment overtook  him  for  having  complacently  wit- 
nessed for  nearly  three  months  the  scenes  of  blood 
in  Damascus  out  of  de  ference  to  France.  Sherif 
Paslia,  even  before  Damascus  was  captured  by  the 
Turks,  was  dragged  in  ciiains  to  Cairo,  and  there 
executed,  it  is  said  for  treason.  Francois  Sa Hns, 
one  of  the  malicious  French  persecutors  of  the  Jews 
in  Damascus,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  The 
fanatical  Catholics  of  this  city,  who  under  Mehmet 
Ali  had  been  p'-rmitted  to  practice  so  much  cruelty, 
were  humiliated,  or  felt  humiliated,  when  Raphael 
Farchi>  the  distinguished  Jew,  was  again  installed 
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in  his  position  as  member  of  the  dty  oouncil.  No 
longer  able  to  torture  the  Jews,  they  cooled  their 
hatred  by  inciting  to  a  crusade  against  them.  The 
representative  of  the  Greek  Patriarch*  the  Armenian 
bishop  Vantablet,  the  vicar  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Syrian  priest  Jacob,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Ottholic  Patriarch,  the  priest  Maruni — in  short,  the 
representatives  of  three  sects  who  bore  deadly  hatred 
against  each  other  united  in  fastening  a  new  calumny 
on  the  Jews,  who  were  hated  equally  by  all  three. 

**  The  Jews  of  Damascus  allowed  themselves  grossly  to  insult  the 
Chrittiaiis,  to  abuio  them  and  subject  them  to  all  sorts  of  indignities. 

Several  prrsons  made  compl.iints  of  the  disgraceful  behavior  of  the 
Jews,  abominable  behavior,  which  humiliates  aU  Christians." 

The  majoritjr  of  European  Qiristendom  were, 
however,  sufficiently  well  acquainted  widi  the  vera* 
city  of  the  der^iy  of  Damascus  to  oay  no  attention 
to  this  hypocriticsd  lament,  and  the  neads  of  Cathol* 
idsm  felt  ashamed  of  having  exposed  themselves  in 
the  Damascus  afisur. 

The  Jewish  envoys  did  not  think  thdr  task  com- 
pleted, unless  they  sou^t  to  prevent,  as  for  as  lay 
m  their  power,  the  repetition  of  events  which  branded 
all  Judaism  with  dishonor.  Foreseeing  that  Syria, 
together  with  Damascus,  would  be  restored  to 
Turkey,  Montefiore  made  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
entered  into  communications  witn  the  Porte,  to  which 
he  had  influential  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
tog^cther  with  some  distin^ished  Jews  of  the  Turk- 
ish capital  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Sultan,  when 
he  asked  for  a  l  irman  (November  6),  which  should 
in  future  secure  the  Turkish  Jews  from  blood  accu- 
sations. 

Cremieux  chose  another  field  for  his  activity.  The 
martyrdom  of  the  Damascus  Jews  had  the  unex- 
pected effect  of  strengthening  the  connection 
between  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  those  in  the  East. 
The  latter  saw  with  astonishment  how  much  their 
European  brethren  could  accomplish  by  means  of 
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culture,  influence,  and  courage,  and  that  they  were 
treated  with  distinction  by  princes  and  the  great, 
whilst  they  themselves  bent  their  backs,  unresist- 
ingly, to  every  blow.  This  reverent  admiration  of 
the  Asiatic  Jews  for  those  of  £urope,  Crtoieux 
utilized  in  the  attempt  to  emancipate  the  Egyptian 
Jews  (or  at  least  those  in  the  two  capitals  of  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo)  from  their  state  of  ignorance,  and 
render  them  susceptible  to  civilization.  Their  igno- 
rance of  even  Jewish  writings,  a  consequence  of  the 
immeasurable  oppression  under  which  they  had 
labored,  as  well  as  of  their  indescribable  poverty, 
was  the  cause  of  the  intense  contempt  in  wmch  they 
were  held  by  Mahometans  and  Christians.  From 
this  ignominy  Cr6mieux  hoped  to  free  them,  and  he 
was  poMferfuUy  supported  by  Solomon  Munk,  who 
appears  to  have  been  destined  to  be  the  intermediary 
between  the  European  and  the  Egyptian  Jews — 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  Munk  addressed 
an  eloquent  Hebrew  and  Arabic  circular  letter  (Elul 
23)  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  in  yMdk  he  contrasted 
the  former  splendor  <h  we  Jews  of  that  counuy  in 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  in  the  time  of  railo 
and  Maimuni,  when  they  stood  at  the  head  of  Jemsh 
spiritual  activity,  with  the  darkness  of  their  present 
misery,  the  consequence  of  their  inteHectual  decay. 
He  exhorted  them  to  wake  from  their  deathlike 
torpor  and  establish  schools,  where  their  children 
might  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Judaism  and  of  Jewish 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  secular  and  prac- 
tical education.  Munk  effected  for  the  ILg^yptian 
Jews  what  Wcssely  had  done  ior  those  of  Europe. 
But,  unhke  his  predecessor,  he  was  not  denoujiced 
as  a  heretic  for  his  efforts.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rabbi  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  to  offer  assistance 
in  the  work.  A  distinguished  Jew,  named  Valensino, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  ofa  society  for  establish- 
ing schools  and  supervising  public  education.  Then 
Crdmieux,  together  with  Munk,  repaired  to  Cairo, 
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where  there  dwelt  a  large  congregation  of  about 
300  families,  only  about  twelve  of  whom  were  very 
wealthy,  while  about  200  lived  on  charity.  Here 
also  tKe  rabbi,  Moses  Joseph  Algazi,  an  aged  man 
of  seventy-six,  and  a  prominent  man  named  Adda, 
readily  assisted  in  founding'  schools.  Owing  to 
their  exertions  and  those  of  other  persons,  two 
schools  for  boys  were  opened  in  Cairo  (October  4), 
and  one  for  girls  ;  these  were  called  the  Cremieux 
schools.  Here  Munk  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
an  important  reconciliation.  In  spite  of  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  rigidly  orthodox,  he  succeeded  in  having 
the  children  of  Karaites  admitted  to  the  schools, 
there  being  only  about  a  hundred  persons  of  this 
sect  left  in  Cairo.  The  rabbi  Algazi  also  supported 
the  innovation,  which  seemed  to  be  a  step  tending 
to  restore  brotherhood  between  Rabbanites  and 
Karaites.  Stirred  by  these  movements,  the  grand 
rabbi  of  Constantinople  (Chacham  Bashi),  Moses 
Fresco,  issued  a  circular  letter  (Octobeir  28)  to  the 
Turkish  congregations,  urging  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Tews  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country 
(Turldsn),  in  order  to  meet  the  Sultan's  wishes,  who, 
by  his  Firman  Hatti-Sherif,  had  raised  them  from 
their  abject  state.  The  mixed  language  in  which 
this  drcular  letter  of  the  Chacham  Bashi  was  written 
(Old  Spanish  with  Hebrew  and  Turkish  words), 
proved  suflfidendy  the  neces»ty  of  a  pure  language 
for  the  Jews. 

However,  these  beginnings  were  merely  seeds 
scattered  in  the  desert  sand,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  take  root  and  grow.  The 
efforts  were  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  twenty' years 
later,  under  the  name  of  "the  Universal  Alliance  of 
Israelites  "  (Alliance  Israc-litc  I '  nivcrsclle).  The 
mission  to  Egypt  produced  practical  and  lasting 
fruit  for  Jewish  science,  chiefly  through  Solomon 
Munk  (i)orn  at  Glogau,  1802  ;  died  at  Paris,  1867^. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  tlie  spotless  character  of  this 
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man,  or  his  devoted  attachment  to  science,  is  to  be 
more  admired.  He  added  to  the  number  of  great 
men  produced  amonq^  the  Jews  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  modesty  was  a 
marked  feature,  which  grew  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  his  scientific  importance.  For  his 
patience  in  misfortune,  and  cheerfiilness  in  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  had  incurred  in  the  service  of 
science,  he  was  greatly  admired  in  his  native  coun* 
try,  Germany,  and  in  France,  his  adopted  country* 
and  he  was  loved  as  much  as  he  was  revered. 
Munk  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  the  Jews  without 
their  faults.  In  the  comprehensive  range  of  Arabic 
literature  he  was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the  day, 
and  the  most  profound  scholars  in  the  same  study 
recognized  his  equality,  or  awarded  him  the  palm. 
As  interpreter  to  the  escort  of  Cr^mieux,  he  spoke 
and  wrote  Arabic  like  one  born  in  an  Arab  tent. 
He  divined  the  words  and  sense  of  any  manuscript 
passage  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  which  only  increased 
in  keenness  when  he  lost  his  sight  from  poring 
over  manuscripts.  His  intellectual  sight  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  his  physical  power.  The  dark- 
ness which  enshrouded  him  for  nearly  twenty  years 
before  his  death  did  not  prevent  his  vision  from 
beinjg^  clear  and  <Ustinct. 

The  glory  of  Jewish  hbtory  during  the  Middle 
Ages  developed  during  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
East  and  West ;  its  dawn  began  widi  Saadiah,  and 
it  reached  its  zenith  widi  Maimuni.  Munk  banished 
the  obscurity  in  which  this  epoch  had  been 
enwrapped,  and  illumined  it  with  the  full  light  of 
his  profound  studies.  The  innermost  thoughts  of 
Maimuni,  the  awakener  of  intellects,  to  whom  the 
Jewish  race  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  renaissance  in 
modern  days,  were  completely  revealed  only  through 
the  researches  of  Munk.  He  renewed  in  its  original 
form  what  had  been  spoilt  by  continual  emendations. 
The  proud  boast  of  Christendom,  that  even  in  the 
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obscurity  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  disseminated 
the  bright  germs  of  thought,  Munk  controverted  by 
incontestable  proofs  that  without  Amfek^nd  Jewish 
philosophy,  the  darkness  oftlie  Middle  Ages  would 
nave~^(M'n  impenetrable,  that  the  so-called 

Christian  schools  of  philosophy  of  that  period  were 
fed  u[)on  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Jewish  think(  rs.  Munk  so  conclusively  established 
this  historical  fact  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  a  Christian  philosophy.  Another  historical 
fact,  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Karaite  sect, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  influence  it 
exercised  upon  thought  in  the  Jewish  Middle  Ages, 
was  known  only  in  rough  outlines,  was  brought  to 
light  by  Munk ;  in  a  word,  Jewish  science  is  deeply 
indebted  to  him.  He  not  only  greatly  added  to  it 
by  his  profound  knowledge,  but  he  also  showed  how 
to  pursue  a  sound  course  of  investigation.  As 
Luzzatto  opened  up  new  Hebrew  sources  for  Jewish 
science,  so  Munk  discovered  new  Arabic  sources, 
rendering  them  comprehensible  and  accessible,  and 
thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  Judaism, 
which  he  loved  with  all  his  heart.  Munk's  sojourn 
in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  was  of  extraordinary  value 
in  his  literary  and  historical  researches.  From  that 
soil,  which  had  lain  unproductive  as  to  intellectual 
results  for  many  a  day,  he  excavated  rich  treasures 
for  Jewish  science.  Munk  fully  recognized  that  the 
self-respect  of  the  Jews  would  be  confirmed  only  by 
8elf-kaowledge»  reached  alooig  the  paths  of  adenoe. 
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EVENTS  PRECEDING  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  FEBRUARY  AND 
MARCH,  1848,  AND  THE  SUBSEQUENT  SOCIAL 
ADVANCE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Return  of  Monte6ore  and  Cr^mieux  from  the  East— Patriotic  Sug- 
gestions—General Indecision — Gabriel  Riesser — Michael  Creizen- 
ach — ^Reform  Party  in  Frankfort— Rablwiica]  Assembly— Hold- 

hcim  — Reform  Association — 2^chariah  Frankf^l  — The  I'erlin 
Kciorm  Temple — Michael  Sachs — His  Character— His  Biblical 
Exegesis— Holdheim  and  Sachs — The  Jewish  German  Church- 
Progress  of  Jewish  Literature — Ewald  and  his  Works — £nfran« 
chisemcnt  of  English  Jews— The  Breslau  Jewish  College— Its 
Founders— The  Mortara  Case— Pope  Pius  IX — The  Alliance 
Isratiite— Astruc,  Cohn,  Caballo.  Masuel,  Netter— The  American 
Jews — The  "  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Coner^ations  "— The 
An^^lo-Jewish  Association— Bcnisch ,  I.owy — The  *•  Israelitische 
AUianz" — Wcrtheimcr,  Goldschmidt,  Kuranda  —  Rapid  Social 
Advance  of  the  Tew»— Rise  of  AntivSeniitisin. 

1840—1870  C.  B. 

The  return  from  the  East  of  the  Jewish  envcm,  ^o 
not  only  had  saved  a  few  men  from  death,  but  had 
rescued  all  Judaism  from  disgrace,  was  a  veritable 
triumphal  procession.  From  Corfu  to  Paris  and 
London,  and  even  to  the  depths  of  Poland,  the  Jew- 
ish communities  were  unanimous  in  expressions  of 
^nksgiving  to  the  rescuers,  and  sought  by  visible 
signs  to  evince  their  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  their  patriotic  sentiments  for  Judaism.  The 
tributes  tooK  the  form  of  public  orations,  addresses, 
articles  written  in  every  European  language,  natur- 
ally also  in  Hebrew,  and  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
Attentions  and  gifts  were  freely  bcsto\v(jd  upon  the 
two  chief  representatives  of  Judaism,  to  celebrate  in 
a  worthy  fasliion  tlie  momentous  events  which  had 
occurred  in  Damascus,  and  transmit  the  remem- 
brance of  these  deeds  to  posterity.  Cr^mieux,  who 
was  the  first  to  set  out  on  the  return  journey, 
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received  enthusiastic  homage  in  Corfu,  Trieste, 
Venice,  Vienna,  I'urth,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  and 
Mayence  (November — Deceinbtir,  1840).  The  large 
communities  through  whose  cities  he  could  not  pass 
sent  deputations  and  addresses.  It  was  naively 
touching  that  old-fashioned  orthodox  rabbis,  at  a  loss 
how  to  show  their  gratitude,  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  Rabbi  (Morenu),  as  the  highest  honor  in 
their  gift.  Only  the  Jewish  community  in  Paris 
behaved  in  a  cool  fashion,  and  prepared  no  fitting 
r^  ct  ption  for  their  emissary,  as  if  fearing  to  wound 
the  sensitivt'iiess  of  Kini^  Louis  Pliihppe,  whose 
aml'i^nous  attitude  had  bren  striking. 

Monti'tiorc,  who  had  retuaincd  m  Constantinople 
a  long  tin^<',  in  order  to  olnain  a  favorabh^  Firman, 
and  who  beL;an  his  return  journey  lati  r,  and  trav- 
eled mostly  by  sea,  did  not  come  into  contact  with 
so  many  congregations  as  Cremieux,  hence  did  not 
receive  so  much  public  homage.  He  was,  however, 
overwhelmed  with  letters  from  all  sides.  By  his 
watchful  care,  continually  directed  to  the  welfare 
and  honor  of  his  brethren,  and  without  any  idea  of 
reward*  he  had  in  his  simplicity  put  their  enemies  to 
shame.  He  obtained  a  promise  from  Carduial 
Rivarola,  the  protector  of  all  Capuchins  in  Rome, 
that  the  tombstone  should  be  removed  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  Capuchin  church  at  Damascus 
recording  the  murder  of  Father  Tomaso  by  the 
Jews,  and  representing  him  as  a  martyr.  He  also 
compelled  King  Louis  Philippe  to  appear  pleased 
with  what  had  occurred.  At  an  audience  obtained 
through  the  English  ambassador.  Lord  Granville 
(February  22,  1844),  Montefiore  handed  the  king  a 
copy  of  the  Sultan's  Finnan  which  testified  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Damascus  Jews,  and  tacitly  condemned 
the  French  oonsul.  Louis  Philippe  was  compelled 
to  swallow  this  humiliation,  and  assume  a  gracious 
manner  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  congratu- 
late Montefiore  on  the  success  of  his  journey  and 
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his  mbsion.  Queen  Victoria  thanked  Montefiore  all 
the  more  sincerely,  through  Lord  Palmerston  (who 
was  prime  minister  at  the  time,  and  to  whom  he 
was  presented  on  his  return),  for  the  succor  which 
he  had  brought  his  co-religionists. 

The  entire  body  of  Jews  in  Europe  were  at  this 
time  engaged  in  carrying  out  three  objects :  offer- 
ing to  theur  two  rescuers  an  enduring  and  striking 
token  of  gratitude,  perpetuating  the  memorjr  of  the 
deliverance  effected  by  them,  and  finally,  discover- 
ing, through  combined  action,  a  means  wherel^  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  false  accusations 
against  Jews  and  Judaism*  The  leaders  of  the 
German  Jews  felt  uiemselves  especially  moved  to 
put  on  record  their  interest  in  the  events,  and  theur 
admiration  for  the  two  noble  representatives  of  their 
race.  They,  the  very  ones  who  had  hitherto  taken 
the  lead  in  advocating  progress,  had  done  little  in 
connection  with  the  sanguinary  events  of  Damascus. 
A  prominent  Jewish  scholar,  Zunz,  had  completely 
refuted  the  alleged  proofs,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Talmud,  of  the  use  of  blood  by  the  Jews. 
The  Jewish  newspapers  had  boldly  fought  ag^ainst 
anti-Jewish  attacks  and  slanders.  But  this  ^vas  all 
that  had  been  done  in  Germany  towards  vindicating 
the  honor  oi  ludaism.  Ricsser  ndght  easily  have 
joined  Montefiore  and  Creinieux,  might  have  accom- 
panied them  to  ^gypt  as  the  representative  of  the 
German  Jews,  and  used  his  eloquence  on  behalf 
of  the  sufferers ;  but  no  such  idea  was  even  sug- 
gested. Geiger,  from  hatred  to  the  Talmud,  had 
actually  admitted  that  the  anti-Semites  were  right 
in  attributing  misanthropical  expressions  to  the 
Talmud.  Certain  high-minded  Jews  in  Germany 
felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  take  public  action  in 
the  matter.  Riesser,  tc^^ether  with  a  few  friends, 
desired  to  found  societies,  through  which  the  Jews 
of  the  four  chief  comuries  of  liuropt;  were  to  offer 
some  public  recognition  to  their  two  representatives. 
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But  this  plan  of  acknowledging  their  indebtedness 
fell  through.  In  fact,  the  three  objects  desired  by 
the  people  were  only  imperfectly  carried  out, 
because  the  right  means  to  attain  them  were  not 
pursued.  The  services  of  Montefiore  were,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  with  fervent  enthusiasm  on  his 
return  to  London  by  a  public  celebration  in  the 
synagogues,  and  a  piece  of  plate  was  presented  to 
him  in  remembrance  of  his  success.  A  still  greater 
distinction  awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. She  rewarded  him  with  an  addition  to  his 
armorial  bearings  (June  24),  a  great  honor  both  to 
his  race  and  himself.  Yet  more  important  dian 
this  toy  for  adults  were  the  words  of  Her  Majes^ 
that  accompanied  the  gracious  distinction : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  was  brought  to  our  notice,  that  in  consojuence 
of  tidings  firom  the  East,  whicn  stated  that,  on  account  of  the  accosS' 

tion  lhat  ihey  had  murdered  Father  Tomaso,  Jews  in  Damascus  and 
Rhodes  had  been  imprisoned  and  tortured,  that  mnnv  children  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  and  deprived  of  almost  all  nouiishivicat,  and 
that  many  persons  had  been  so  cruelly  tortured  that  death  ensaed* 
 our  trusty  and  well-belovcd  Sir  Moses  Montefior^  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Montefiore,  had  quite  voluntarily  journeyed  to  Alex- 
andria with  the  view  of  proving'  the  blsehooa  of  the  charge  and 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  unhappy  and  persecuted  brethren; 
that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Pasha,  Mchmet  Ali,  the  hon- 
orable liberation  of  the  accused  who  were  incarcerated,  and  the  per- 
misnon  for  those  who  had  fled  the  city  to  return  home ;  that  for  this 
purpose  he  procured  a  Firman  in  Constantinople  from  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdul  Meg 'id,  which  declared  the  innocence  of 
the  Tews,  and  assured  equal  ri^ts  with  all  other  subjects  to  members 
of  the  Jewish  religion  under  Turkish  rule — we  have  taken  the  above 
mentioned  facts  into  our  royal  consideration,  and  desire  to  pive  to 
Montefiore  a  special  mark  of  our  royal  favor,  in  memory  of  his  per- 
severing efforts  on  l>ehalf  of  hit  siiflienng  and  perseciitefi  bretl^cB  in 
the  Emu  andof  liis  nation  in  generaL" 

It  was  an  extract  from  the  history  of  modem  Jews 
related  by  the  Queen  herself. 

In  comparison  with  this  distinction,  the  proposal 
of  certain  French  congregations  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
to  strike  a  medal  in  honor  of  Cremieiix  appears 
very' trivial.  They  shared  the  general  idea,  'that  it 
was  important  for  future  generations  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  events  of  1840  affecting  Israel- 
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ites."  But  Cremieux  declined  the  medal*  In  what 
manner  these  joyful,  national  memories  were  to  be 
immortalized  was  a  matter  concerning  which  there 
was  general  indecision.  Cremieux  asked  the  French 
Jews  and  others  to  support  the  schools  that  he  had 
established  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  by  their  con- 
tributions. Only  a  small  amount,  however,  was 
subscribed:  the  maintenance  of  the  Cremieux 
schools  in  Egypt  was  only  accidentally  connected 
with  the  main  question,  and  was  not  likely  to  keep 
the  exaltation  of  the  Jews  at  a  high  pitch.  One 
suitable  proposition  was  made,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it. 

**  It  is  not  by  ostentatious  gifts,  nor  bv  clamorous  celebrations,  that 
we  ean  testify  our  gratitude.  We  woula  offer  the  finest  testimonial  to 

the  men  who  went  to  the  rescue  by  perpetuating  this  ^reat  historical 
event  in  a  relif^ious  form  appropriate  to  its  religious  spirit.  It  should 
be  commemorated  by  an  annual  festival  equal  to  the  festivals  of 
Chanulca  and  Purim  ;  for  on  those  days  it  may^  be  said  tliat  Israel  was 
delivered  from  bodily  stifTering,  whilst  on  this  day  it  was  delivered 
from  spiritual  servitude." 

Judaism  never  knew  a  more  effectual  way  of  com- 
memorating its  liberation  and  victories  and  arousing 
a  spirit  of  emulation  in  posterity  than  by  establish- 
ing days  of  memorial,  by  means  of  whioi,  time,  the 
destroyer,  is  made  the  protector  of  historical  events. 
If  that  most  skillful  master  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
Isaac  Erter,  had  completed  the  narrative  of  the 
persecution  and  the  deliverance  in  Damascus,  which 
he  had  commenced  in  the  simple  biblical  style,  and 
if  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  communities  had  i  cs<jlved 
to  commemorate  the  most  important  day  in  the 
Damascus  affair,  and  to  read  this  "  Scroll  "  (Mcg-illah) 
in  public,  the  lasting  remembrance  of  these  occur- 
rences would  have  been  assured,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  means  would  have  been  found  of  cementing 
afresh  the  bonds  of  fellowship.  The  Jews  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  on  the  whole  globe  would  joyfully 
have  accepted  such  a  festival  as  an  international 
memorial.  Munk,  whose  voice  carried  great  weight, 
remarked : 
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*'  Would  that  the  sad  Damascus  incident  mifbt  at  least  serve  to 
make  ut  take  co^rnzance  of  our  disorganised  conintion,  which,  though 

mnnrnful  to  contcrnpl.itc,  is  unfortunately  a  fact.  Woulil  that  it 
miehl  show  us  that  in  times  of  danger  we  must  rely  upon  ourselTes» 
ana  that  the  bond  that  formerly  united  us  might  be  renewed.** 

Instead  of  unity,  however,  a  rupture  took  place 
within  German  Judaism,  which,  though  caused  bv  a 
trifling  dispute  that  might  easily  have  been  settled 
in  the  commencement,  grew  to  great  proportions. 
The  consciousness  of  opposition  was  present,  and  by 
chance  it  asserted  itself  on  this  occasion;  but  it  might 
equally  well  have  shown  itself  at  any  other  time, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  allayed,  or  had  not  worn  off. 
The  Hamburg  Temple,  which  twenty  years  before 
had  first  stirred  up  dissensions  between  the  old- 
fashioned  orthodox  party  and  the  reformers,  again 
brought  about  a  quarrel,  which  henceforth  assumed 
a  fiercer  complexion.  The  congregation  of  the 
Temple  had  largely  increased  in  numbers  since  its 
foundation.  The  younger  members  of  die  old- 
fashioned  community  had  joined,  because  in  the  old 
synagogue  they  found  no  satisfiiction  for  their  devo- 
tiond  cravings,  and  they  objected  to  the  continual 
disorder  that  prevailed.  The  new  congregation 
had  already  grown  to  nearly  eight  hundred  members, 
and  included  a  man  who  in  ms  own  person  was  a 
great  attraction.  After  the  death  of  Bresselau,  the 
secretary  of  the  congregation,  Gabriel  Riesser  had 
accepted  that  post.  He  became  closely  connected 
with  the  Temple,  and  was  elected  to  the  ofhce  of 
second  warden.  As  his  name  was  in  extraordinarv 
repute,  owing  to  his  untirini^^  zeal  lor  the  political 
and  sDcial  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Germany, 
bis  adhesion  to  the  1  cmple  shed  new  luster upK>n  it- 
When  thf  members  of  the  Temple  determined  to 
erect  a  new  and  larger  house  of  prayer,  the  old 
party  by  complaining  to  the  senate  threw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  undertaking.  The  auihoritit  s  ot 
the  Temple  had  also  caused  a  new  prayer-book  to 
be  compiled. 
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The  altered  liturgy  of  the  Temple  was  published 
and   announced  as  a  general      Prayer  i^took  for 
Israelites,"  but  Avas  so  objectionable  to  the  orthodox 
party  as  to  be  utterly  rejected.    The  circumstance 
tliat  the  new  prayer-book  claimed  to  be  used  by  all 
Jews  gave  rise  to  great  annoyance.    Chacham  Ber- 
nays  therefore  renewed  on  a  Sabbath,  in  the  three 
synagogues  (Marcheshvan  i,  October  i6,  1841), 
the  proclamation  against  heretics  which  the  three 
rabbis  had  issued  on  the  foundation  of  the  Temple* 
forbidding  any  Israelite  to  use  this  prayer-book. 
In  the  reasons  assigned,  harsh  expressions  were 
employed  charging  tluit  this  prayer-book,  even  more 
than  the  former,  gave  wanton  and  frivolous  treat- 
ment to  the  religious  convictions  contained  in  the 
Hebrew   prayers.    This  denunciation  naturally 
excited  the  Temple  congregants,  and  transported 
e\  en  the  cautious  Riesser  to  inordinate  lengths. 
Whilst  the  preachers  regarded  the  insulting  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  a  religious  standpoint,  Riesser 
saw  in  it  an  encroachment  upon  their  rights^ 
"  because  the  Chacham  had  no  authority  over  the 
Temple."   The  Temple  committee  then  published 
a  counter-declaration  (October  34),  in  which  Ber- 
nays  was  charged  not  alone  with  "arrogance,  impo- 
tent partiality,  and  malicious  ignoring  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book/'  but  with  "ignorance  of  all  theo- 
logical and  liturgical  literature/'  There  now  arose 
a  violent  dispute,  conducted  with  such  passion,  that 
the  senate  was  compelled  to  reprove  l)oth  parties. 
The  Chacham  and  uie  leaders  of  his  congregation, 
who  sided  with  him,  circulated  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  prayer- 
book  in  many  communities;  whilst  the  authorities 
of  the  Temple  (November)  requested  rabbis  and 
preachers  holding  the  same  religious  views  to  give 
their  opinions  as  to  the  value  or  worthlessness  of 
the  innovations,  expecting  that  the  decisions  would 
be  in  their  favor.    On  this  occasion,  the  clianges 
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which  had  taken  place  m  the  German  communities 
during  two  decades  becaiue  evident.  W  hereas 
formerly  only  three  rabbis  had  ambi^ously  given 
their  assent  to  the  ritual  of  the  Temple,  and  many 
others  had  condemned  it,  at  this  second  discussion 
only  the  rabbi  of  Altona  supported  Bernays,  wlulst 
twelve  or  thirteen  others  pronounced  judgment 
ad\  erse  to  him  ;  this  was  at  the  close  of  i84i,or 
the  beginning  of  1842.  Then  began  the  aggressive 
stage  of  the  reform  movement.  Young  rabbis  or 
clergymen,  pastors  (as  tliey  preferred  to  be  called), 
who  had  mostly  drawn  their  wisdom  from  academ- 
ies, and  were  enthusiastic  for  the  reform  which  had 
become  the  fashion,  now  were  at  the  head.  The 
old  rabbis,  on  the  other  hand,  no  longer  ventured  to 
oppose  them.  Thus  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  Jews  of 
Crermany  were  in  favor  of  innovations  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  only  a  few  wanting  in  spirit  struggled 
against  this  tendency. 

The  contest  concerning  the  Hamburg  Temple 
bore  no  results  in  the  city  itself,  as  a  terrible  con- 
flagration (May,  1842)  transformed  a  great  part  of 
the  town  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  distracted  atten- 
tion from  party  interests.  The  flame  of  reform 
blazed  up  from  another  point,  and  threatened  to 
spread  far  and  wide.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
for  some  time  past,  there  had  been  discontented 
persons  who  had  broken  away  from  the  Judaism  of 
the  day.  These  disturbing  elements  partly  origi- 
nated in  a  school  called  Uie  Philanthropin  (which 
from  small  beginnings  had  grown  into  an  important 
institution),  partly  in  the  mst  Jewish  Freemasons' 
lodge.  Tne  managers  and  teachers  of  the  school 
and  the  members  of  the  lodge  favored  a  radicalism 
repugnant  to  Judaism.  For  a  long  time  Midiael 
Creizenach  (bom  1789,  died  1842),  a  teacher  at  the 
Philanthropin,  formed  the  center  of  an  invisible 
society.  Creizenach,  who  was  honest,  judicious, 
but  uninteresting,  had  published  many  pam^Mets 
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combating   Rabbinical  Talmudical  Judaism,  but 

owingf  to  their  temperate  tone  and  want  of  depth, 
these  writings  made  little  impression.  By  his  per- 
sonal influence,  however,  he  filled  the  circle  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  with  a  passion  for  innovation 


After  his  death  several  of  his  adherents  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  congregation,  and  to  establish  a  sect, 
even  at  the  risk  of  separating  from  Judaism.  Their 
aim  was  in  a  measure  to  remove  the  pretext  of 
anti-Jewish  politicians,  who  withheld  equal  rights 
from  the  Jews  on  the  score  of  attachment  to  thdr 
nationality,  to  the  Talmud,  and  to  old  forms,  and  they 
also  desired  to  secure  freedom  of  action  for  them- 
selves.  They  were  educated  laymen,  who,  owing 


ance,  or  they  may  have  been  misled  by  false 
leaders.  They  constituted  themselves  a  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Reform  (October,  1842),  and  drew  up 
a  confession  of  faith,  wnich  clearly  proved  the  per- 
plexity of  the  times.  They  refused  to  recognize  the 
Talmud  as  an  authority.  ^  But  the  Bible?  "They 
considered  the  Mosaic  religion  capable  of  condnuau 
development/*  First  of  dl  they  wished  to  throw 
off  the  Tetters  of  the  dietary  laws,  because  they  '*had 
originated  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  state,*' 
and  at  the  present  day  had  lost  their  significance  as 
a  religious  act  or  symooL  They  definitely  gave  up 
all  hope  in  the  Messiah,  or  a  return  to  Palestine, 
''because  diey  regarded  their  native  land  as  thdr 
sole  &theriand.'* 

The  Creizenach  Friends  of  Reform  did  not  find 
many  supporters.  They  tiierefore  sought  to  inter- 
est Gabriel  Riesser,  whose  importance  was  already 
acknowledged,  and  who  might  attract  others.  He 
was  at  first  inclined  to  join  them.  He  appears  not 
to  have  overcome  the  excitement  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  Bernays'  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Hamburg  Temple.    He  did  aot  evea  shrink 


and  a  deep 
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from  total  secession,  although  he  had  hitherto  con- 
stantly desired  to  have  "the  shell  of  Judaism 
n  s])ected  on  account  of  its  soul."  The  idea  of 
fr(:ctl()in,  which  completely  filled  his  mind,  destroyed 
his  emotional  attachment  to  cxIstinQj-  Judaism.  He 
was  therefore  eiiiinently  in  favor  of  the  paragraph 
in  the  Creizenach  or  i-rankfort  j)r()grtimme  which 
declared  that  it  was  optional  wah  cvcryr  Jewish 
father  to  have  his  sons  circumcised,  and  that  in  case 
of  the  omission  of  this  rite  civil  disabilities  should 
not  be  entailed.  Riesser  wished  to  combat  any  pre- 
sumptive right  of  forcing  conscience.  However, 
others  who  had  been  asked  to  join,  took  umbrage  at 
this  very  question  of  circumcision.  The  founders  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Reform,  therefore,  saw 
themselves  obliged  to  relinquish  this  point  as  well  as 
the  declaration  against  the  dietary  laws,  and  to  ad- 
here to  only  three  out  of  the  five  resolutions  of  their 
original  prog^mme :  that  against  the  Talmud,  that 
against  the  Messiah,  and  that  enunciating  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  development  of  the  "  Mosaic  religion.^ 
This  abridgrment  and  enfeebling  of  the  origin^  con- 
fession,Riesser  considered  illogical  and  cowardly,and 
he  withdrew  his  support.  The  power  of  attraction 
was  lacking  in  the  society,  and  as  only  a  few  joined, 
it  perished  at  its  birth.  The  question  of  circum- 
cision was  shortly  afterwards  brought  forward  from 
another  quarter*  Several  unfortunate  accidents  at 
the  circumcision  of  Jewish  boys  had  induced  the 
healdi  officers  in  Frankfort*on*tiie-Main  to  issue  an 
order  (February  8,  1843)  with  the  ambig  uous  word- 
ing, *'  Israelite  citizens  and  inhabitants,  u  they  desire 
to  have  their  children  circumcised,  must  employ  the 
services  of  competent  persons."  From  this  it 
appeared  that  the  Frankfort  Senate  made  it  optional 
with  Jewish  parents  to  perform  the  rite  or  neglect 
it,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a  necessary  mark  of  the 
Jewish  relic;ion.  The  Senate  at  the  same  time 
explained  uat  they  did  not  mean  thereby  to  give 
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untrammeled  liberty  to  the  innovators.  But  the 
reformers  seized  upon  the  words  in  order  to  have  a 
pretext  for  abolishing  the  rite  of  circumcision.  In 
consequence,  Rabbi  Solomon  Trier  invited  the  opin- 
ions of  his  brother  rabbis  upon  the  subject  {1843-44) 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  question  forever.  How- 
ever, it  caused  but  a  slight  sensation,  seeing  that 
even  ^oung  rabbis  favorably  disposed  to  reform  had 
decisively  asserted  the  obligation  and  necessity  of 
circumcision.  Therefore,  no  seceding  sect  was 
formed  among  the  Jews  of  Germany,  although  the 
elements  existed,  and  an  uneasy  state  of  feeling  was 
the  result. 

This  feeling  was  especially  noticeable  among  the 
younger  rabbis,  who  were  not  very  clear  about  the 
purpose  and  extent  of  the  reforms  to  be  instituted, 
or  met  with  continual  opposition  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  their  congregations,  and  in  thdr  isolation 
were  without  support.  At  this  time  the  fashion  of 
assemblies  and  sodeties  had  come  into  vogue; 
railways  had  already  been  built  between  the  great 
cities,  and  had  facilitated  personal  intercourse.  Thus 
the  invitation  calling  a  conference  of  rabbis  met 
with  approval.  This  meeting  of  rabbis  and  preachers 
who  were,  to  some  extent,  at  one  upon  the  subjects 
under  discussion,  at  first  awakened  a  certain  expec- 
tancy; it  was  a  novelty,  and  this  always  possesses  a 
certain  amount  of  charm.  However,  at  the  hist 
session  only  twenty-two  rabbis  assembled  in  Bruns- 
wick, the  majority  coming  from  southern  and  western 
Germany.  The  remainder  waited  until  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  assembly  should  be  made  known,  and 
according  as  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  them, 
they  would  decide  whether  to  join  or  to  hold  aloof. 
Few  rabbis  attended  who  adhered  t;o  the  Judaism 
rooted  in  the  Talmud ;  most  of  the  members  had 
partially,  or  wholly,  severed  themselves  from  the 
Talmud,  although  they  did  not  practically  manifesi 
this  severance  in  their  religious  practices. 
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the  Ik  Veach  and  brine  about  a  complete  separatio... 
This  was  -  Samuel  Holdheim  (born  at  Kempen,  1806; 
died  at  BerhJ^n,  i860).  It  is  a  curious  yet  natural 
fact  that  Talinui^Hism,  which  liad  acquired  its  power 
and  extensive  rang*  through  Polish  students,  should 
be  attacked  by  a  PoI8-^  ^ith  unsparing  severity.  On 
emerging  from  boyhdb  Holdheim  displayed  not 
only  extraordinary  acciuaA  : stance  with  the  1  almud 
and  Rabbinical  liLcraturc,  bu'^^-t:  also  such  remarkable 
versatility  in  dialectics  and  thtT*-  art  of  discussion  that 
he  won  the  admiration  of  grey-i- bearded  rabbis,  and 
was  considered  a  highly-skflled  l  -^Hlmudist. 

Like  S(^lon^on  Maimon,  Holdhemn^  ^henhe  already 
had  a  son  bc;^an  his  secular  educatioii  ^  theacademy 
at  Prague,  skipi:»inp:  the  lower  gradesn     ^\\  ^hat  he 
heani  in  the  philosophical  lecture-rooiT..^5     ^his  not 
very  distinguished  university  was  nU^^y  to  him. 
astounded  and  dazzled  him,  and  resulttn.^  ^^i  great 
perturbation  of  mind.    He  quickly  assimnj^ated  such 
dements  of  knowledge  as  werc^  connectedrii  ^^,5^^  his 
previous  acquirements,  such  as  Christian  tru^^Qj^gy 
and  the  commonplace  philosophy  tolerated  in  ^\  ustria 
under  Metternich.    But  he  had  no  appreciatioi^n  of 
solid,  disciplining  branches  of  learnmg.  and  cwven 
the  subjects  which  attracted  him  he  had  hrstra  to 
reproduce  in  aTalmudical  form.    Holdheim  s  kno^ 
ledTC  therefore  was  only  of  a  fragmentary  nature*  ^ 
anJcontained  numerous  gaps.    He  was.  however  ' 
sufficiently  careful  and  practical  to  devote  himself 
to  useful  work,  to  acquire  a  good  style  which  had 
been  neglected  in  his  education,  and  cultivate 
pulpit  el^ence.   Owing  to  his  poverty  he  was 
impelled  to  devote  himself  to  professional  stucli^. 
and  was  thus  unable  to  spend  time  upon  his  favorite 
subiects.    The  Bible  which  had  hitherto  be€»n  a 
closed  book  to  Holdheim,  or  hadonly  been  examined 
by  him  through  Talmudical  glasses,  he  studied  solely 
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to  obtain  verses  for  his  sermons.  It  is  not  granted 
to  everyone  to  possess  ideab  and  regulate  his  con- 
duct by  them.  There  must  also  exist  dry,  calm, 
doubting  natures,  occupied  only  with  the  world  of 
real  things,  who  build  ttiemselves  huts  here  below, 
and  look  with  contempt  on  all  sublime  and  ideal  senti- 
ments as  being  froth  and  folly.  Such  Mephistophe- 
lian  temperaments,  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
doubt,  are  as  necessary  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life 
as  opposition  in  nature.  Holdheim  had  this  tendency, 
and  his  Talmudical  culture  nourished  and  developed 
it.  He  knew  of  no  enthusiasm*  neitber  for  the  calm 
l^ht  of  pale  memories,  nor  for  the  dim,  cloudy 
dreams  of  the  iiiture.  The  firm  ground  of  the 
present  was  more  to  his  taste*  Since  Judaism  con-  . 
sists  of  memories  and  hopes,  HUllUieilll  WUU  UUt  I  ^ 
fae&ft  l&nil  soul  devotM  Wtl^liut  sought  to  remodel 
and  alter  it,  so  that  he  might  not  be  inconvenienced* 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where  the  typical  brutality 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  preserved,  and  where 
mere  caprice  wi3ded  the  scepter,  was  at  this  time 
ruled  by  a  prince,  who»  instead  of  making  hb  Jews 
free  in  action,  wbhed  them  to  be  Freethinkers. 
They  were  to  cast  off  all  old  memories  and  forms 
and  remodel  themselves.  A  superintendent  was 
appmnted  for  the  disciplining  of  uie  congregations, 
and  Holdheim  was  made  chief  rabbi  (1840)  to  assist 
in  reforms,  and  stamp  innovations  with  the  rabbini- 
cal seal.  Here  he  felt  untrammeled,  and  could 
abolish  whatever  was  distasteful  to  him.  He  who 
formerly  hcid  had  no  conception  that  divine  service 
must  possess  dignity,  now  discovered  that  disorder 
in  the  synagogue  was  unseemly,  and  determined  to 
remove  everything  not  countenanced  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  As,  however,  a  desire  for  changes  in 
the  synagogue  did  not  originate  from  any  impulse 
of  his  own,  he  looked  around  for  patterns,  and  intro- 
duced the  \Viirtemheri»"  ritual,  undisturbed  by  any 
consideration  as  to  whether  he  was  forcing  the  con- 
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sciences  of  the  mostly  oid-iashioned  orthodox  con- 
gregations. 

But  Holdheim  was  not  to  win  laurels  l^y  intro- 
ducing innovations  into  the  synagogue.  He  marked 
out  a  wider  field  for  himself.  He  wished  to  alter  the 
whole  of  Judaism  in  its  threefold  form»  with  its  Bib- 
heal,  Talinudical,  and  Rabbinical  components,  to 
confuse  all  ideas  and  stultify  the  consciences.  Since 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  Judaism  had  not  known  such  an 
en^my  in  its  midst,  wli  >  sTii  ^  r>1c  the  whole  ediftce  toits 


naMdeas  lo  use  as  a  levrr  for  overthrowing  Juda* 
ism:  he  had  only  a  certain  ingenuity  which  he  had 
gained  from  th(i  Tal  mud.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  make  use  of  such  thoughts  of  others  as  had 
become  public  propertjr.  His  acute  intellect,  how- 
ever, enabled  lum  to  piece  together  these  disjointed, 
half  true  premises,  and  give  them  a  coloring  of 
truth.  Judaism,  he  said«  consists  of  a  close  combi- 
nation of  religious  and  moral  ideas  with  national 
and  political  elements.  Holdheim  accepted  this 
definidon  in  order  to  separate  the  religious  from  the 
national  ordinances,  the  latter  having  lost  all  sig- 
nificance since  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Which  laws  are  national  and  therefore  temporary  ? 
Holdheim  gave  a  wide  application  to  the  term,  caul- 
ing  all  observances  national  and  political  which  are 
inconvenient,  and  require  a  certain  amount  of  self-de- 
nial,  such  as  keeping  the  Sabbath,  tiie  Jewish  laws  of 
marriage,  and  even  the  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  he  desired  to  baiush  firom  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  race,  because  it  is  a  national 
bond  of  union;  and  still  more  national  is  a  hope  in 
the  Messiah.  To  this  sophistry  Holdheim  added 
other  quibbles.  He  considered  every  state,  how- 
ever constituted,  even  Russian  despotism,  an  all- 
devouring  Moloch  which  continually  demands  vic- 
tims, and  whose  lust  for  sacrifices  can  be  satisfied 
only  by  liie  abiiegaliua  oi  independence,  Ireedom, 
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and  every  religious  sentiment.   The  culminating 

ftoint  of  Holdheim  s  theory  was  that  Talmudical 
udaism  itself,  in  the  expression  "  the  law  of  the 
state  is  law  for  the  Jews  "  (in  civil  relations),  obliges 
every  Jew  to  subordinate  his  religious  affairs  to 
those  of  the  state ;  Judaism,  in  other  words,  pre- 
scribes its  own  suicide,  if  the  state  provides  it  with 
a  silken  halter.    Had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  Holdheim  would  have  joined  the  rene- 
gade Menelaus  in  urging  the  Jews  to  worship  the 
Greek  Zeus>  because  the  state*  which  was  then 
called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  so  commanded 
In  the  time  of  Hadrian,  like  a  second  Acher,  he 
would  have  lauded  the  cultofjupiter  of  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  days  of  Philip  of  Spain  and  Emanuel  of 
Portugal  he  would  have  advocated  the  worship  of 
the  cross.   The  millions  of  Jewish  martyrs,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  were  mialefactors  against  the 
state,  inasmuch  as  they  had  opposed  the  laws  given 
to  diem.   Holdheim,  Uie  son  of  the  Talmud,  struck 
down  Talmudical  Judaism  with  the  weapons  which 
it  had  bestowed  upon  Um.  The  authority  and  pow- 
er which  the  legislative  Synhedrion  had  formerly 
possessed,  or  is  said  to  have  possessed,  Holdheim 
wished  to  see  transferred  to  the  Christian  state, 
even  the  right  of  interfering  with  matters  of  con- 
science. These  ideas  he  propounded  with  sophistic 
casuistry,  unmistakably  according  to  the  method  of 
the  Polish  Rabbinical  school.    It  was  difficult  for 
Holdheim  to  dcxiUe  what  [udaism  actually  was,  and 
what  would  be  left  of  it,  after  everything;"  in  any  way 
connected  witli  national  political  life  had  been  ex- 
cluded, and  when  supreme  authority  was  besides 
vested  in  each  state,  to  change,  command,  or  pro- 
hibit religious  practices. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  first  assem- 
blaj^e  of  rabbis  in  Brunswick  looked  upon  Holdheim 
with  awe  as  a  Talmudical  scholar  and  a  reckless  r>*- 
former,  and  he  obtained  distinct  intiueuce  over  the 
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discussions  and  resolutions  of  th<-  meeting.  Less 
attention  wns  paid  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism "  than  to  the  state,  the  exalted  German  govern- 
ments, and  the  intangible,  whimsical  "  spirit  of  the 
age."  The  Talmud  was  sacrificed  h\'  most  of  the 
delegates"  as  a  scapegoat.  Yr-t  the  d<:l)at(  "  and 
cofirhi^fons  t!T"'  T^rnnswick  cnnfcrciicc  ■  ibbis 
(June,  1844)  produced  but  little  effect.  The  con 
gregations  troubled  themselves  as  little  about  it 
as  they  did  about  the  protest  from  seventy-seven 
rabbis  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hun- 
gary, which,  set  on  foot  by  an  upright,  self-sacrific- 
ing, disinterested,  but  bigoted  zealot,  Hirsch  Lehren 
of  Amsterdam,  utterly  condemned  the  assembly  of 
Brunswick. 

Events  in  the  Christian  world  at  about  this  time 
demonstrated  more  effectually  than  this  laboriously 
constructed  protest,  that  Judaism  with  its  andent 
confession  had  not  yet  become  superfluous*  The 
exhibition  of  the  pretended  holy  coat  of  Jesus  in 
Treves,  to  which  more  than  a  million  Catholics  from 
all  countries  made  a  pilgrimage  and  bent  the  knee 
(August — October,  1844),  showed  that  the  *' spirit 
of  we  age  '*  was  a  deceptive  standard.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  excess  of  mediaeval  superstition  and 
credulity,  there  arose  in  Germany  what  promised  to 
be  an  influential  anti-Catholic  movement.  A  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church  was  established  (January, 
1845),  bosom  of  Protestantism, 

Communities  of  the  Friends  of  Light"  were 
formed,  who  threatened  Christianity,  its  belief  in  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Divine  Incarnation,  with  imminent 
dissolution*  Every  period  has  its  delusions,  and 
Jews  can  always  be  found  ready  to  imitate  strange 
customs.  Here  and  there  voices  were  raised  in 
favor  of  founding  a  German  Jewish  Church  after  the 
pattern  of  the  German  Catholic.  In  Breslau  the 
agitation  for  this  new  scheme  was  only  artificially 
kept  alive,  but  this  movement  was  somewhat  more 
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energetic  in  Berlin.  In  this  city  a  popular  preadiert 
Stem,  had  been  delivering  lectures  upon  Tudaism 
and  Jewish  histoiy,  and  had  characterized  Jewish 
doctrines  as  a  capricious  system.  At  his  sugges* 
don,  some  twenty  men,  whose  opinions  upon  these 
topics  were  in  accord  with  his  own,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sort  of  Church  system 
of  a  peculiar  type,  called  the  Reform  Association 
(April  3,  1845).  They  believed  that  the  majority 
of  German  Jews  had  disowned  all  attachment  to 
ancient  Judaosm  in  their  hearts,  and  would  gladly 
adopt  a  new  creed.  The  founders  of  the  Berlin 
Reform  Association  therefore  issued  a  summons  to 
all  Israel  to  attend  a  synod,  in  order  to  establish  a 
new  Jewish  religion.  In  their  programme  they  nat- 
urally tabulated  only  negative  principles,  such  as 
the  rejection  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  Messianic 
doctrine,  because  they  belonged  with  body  and  soul 
to  their  Berlin  home  ;  they  advocated  a  return  to 
Holy  Writ,  not  to  its  htcral  sense,  but  to  its  spirit. 
The  affirmative  principles  were  :  "  We  desire  faith, 
positive  religion,  Judaism."  The  confusion  of  ideas 
at  this  time  was  as  great  as  when  the  Christian 
communities  of  old  were  first  originated  from  semi- 
Jewish  elements,  and  even  clear  heads  became 
affected. 

The  matter  did  not,  however,  result  in  a  synod 
for  the  discussion  of  reform,  which  would  indeed 
have  marked  the  Jews  as  slavish  imitators  of  the 
Church  and  ofthe"  Friends  of  Light."  The  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  movement  made  in  various  quarters 
proved  full  of  hollow  phrases.  The  Berlin  Society 
adhered  to  its  programme,  and  as  this  found  no 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  it  was  to  be  ratified 
by  the  second  Rabbinical  Convention  held  in  Frank- 
fort (July,  1845)9  as  being  in  consonance  vrith 
Judaism. 

This  Assembly  aroused  greater  excitement  and 
fiercer  passion  than  the  first,  because,  on  the  one 
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hand,  the  Berlin  Reform  Union  participated  in  it, 
in  order  to  infuse  their  own  spirit  or  to  effect  its 
downfall,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  skillful  h  ader 
of  the  orthodox  party  tempomrily  joined  it,  in  order 
to  show  how  Judaism  should  be  purified,  or  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  if  the  Relorrncrs  should 
seem  to  rush  to  reckless  extremes.  The  orthodox 
leader  was  Zachariah  Frankel  (born  1801,  died 
1875).  He  somewhat  rt'srmhled  I  loldheim.  Both 
were  profoundly  h^arnt  d  in  the  Talmud,  and  both 
acquired  tlieir  secular  education  when  advanced  in 
years,  but  their  points  of  dissimilarity  were  yet 
more  striking.  In  Holdheim's  character  the  promi- 
nent features  were  his  innate  or  acquired  love  of 
scoffing  at,  and  his  utter  contempt  for,  the  past.  In 
Frankel  one  is  struck  by  the  moral  earnestness 
which,  together  with  his  warm-heartedness,  rendered 
him  worSiy  of  respect  by  his  true  regard  for  inher- 
ited forms,  his  consciendousness  in  every  matter, 
and  his  firm  but  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
1  loldheim  loved  the  present  and  the  practical, 
Frankel  the  future  and  the  ideal :  the  former  strove 
to  erase  from  men's  memories  all  traces  of  the 
Talmud  and  Rabbinical  Judaism,  if  not  of  Judaism 
altogether;  whilst  the  latter  justified  and  glorified 
the  Talmud.  The  main  aim  of  Frankel's  scientific 
activity  was  to  demonstrate  that  Talmudical  tradi- 
tion was  correct,  and  that  another  Talmud  had  been 
known  even  before  ours.  He  sought  traces  of  this 
original  tradition  in  the  ancient  Greek  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  compositions  of  the  two 
judxo-Greek  authors,  Philo  and  Josephus,  and 
especially  in  non-Talmudical  sources.   Such  com- 

grehensive  studies  were  possible  only  in  a  man  of 
is  marvelous  intellectual  power  and  wonderful 
constitution. 

Although  Frankel  labored  to  maintsun  the  glor} 
of  the  Talmud  and  to  prove  that  reverence  was  due 
to  Jewish  antiquity,  he  was  not  averse  to  religious 
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reforms,  nor  was  he  blind  to  the  necessities  of  mod- 
ern times.  However,  althonj^h  he  would  not  rec- 
ognizc  the  claim  of  an  individual  to  institute  reforms, 
he  was  ready  to  appeal  to  a  scientific  tribunal  and 
the  voice  of  the  people,  the  whole  Jewish  world. 
He  did  not  desire  to  revive  obsolete  forms  into  a 
semblance  of  life,  even  though  they  had  formerly 
been  of  importance,  aikd  was  willing  to  abolish  such 
existing  customs  as  scientific  inquiry  pronounced  to 
be  unjustified  or  hurtfuL  Frankel  wished  to  see  a 
conference  of  rabbis,  or,  more  correctly^  of  notables 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  Jewish  learning,  so  that  the 
chasm  between  the  old  and  the  new  systems  might 
be  bridged  over.  He  therefore  joined  the  assembly 
of  rabbis  at  Frankfort,  hoping  to  counteract  the 
eager  desire  for  reform  by  the  weight  of  his  name, 
which,  owing  to  his  distinguished  position  as  a 
writer,  was  already  £unous,  and  to  aid  in  guarding 
against  imprudent  measures,  or  at  least  in  modifying 
them.  Like  Holdheim  and  Geiger,  who  brought 
their  programmes  of  reform  with  them,  he  brought 
his,  and  in  k  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  antiquity 
widi  progress. 

Harassed  by  the  contending  influences  of  Frankel 
and  the  reformers,  the  conference  grew  vacillating. 
The  first  motion  brought  forward,  which  was  not 
wholly  unexpected,  that  the  Hebrew  language 
should,  if  possible,  be  eradicated  from  the  minds 
and  memories  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  obliged 
Frankel  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  assembly 
publicly,  and  the  applause  that  his  conduct  called 
forth  revealed  the  iact  that  the  Rabbinical  Conven- 
tion did  not  represent  the  entire  body  of  the  German 
Jews,  but  only  a  small,  active  party.  Unconsciously 
the  Frankfort  Assemblv  had  lost  its  balance.  Its 
members  were  obliged  to  dissemble  before  the 
Reform  Society.  They  had  to  prabe  its  actions,  or 
they  would  have  lost  its  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  dare  openly  to  espouse  its  hollow 
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views,  or  they  would  have  lost  favor  with  the  con- 
gregations. A  subterfug"e  helped  them  out  of  this 
perplexity  ;  they  promised  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Reform  Association  to  the  utmost,  if  the  latter 
would  "agree  with  the  principles  by  which  they 
thought  reform  in  Judaism  ought  to  be  guided, ' 
which  sounded  Uke  a  hidden  reproach. 

The  Reform  Society  was  not  repelled  by  this 
partial  condemnation ;  they  knew  that  the  leaders 
of  the  conference,  especially  Holdheim,  sided  with 
them,  and  they  deceived  themselves  with  the 
delusion  that  they  were  creating  an  essentially 
new  form  of  Judaism.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  congregation  of  about  two  hundred  members, 
and  celebrated  a  consecratioa  (April  2,  1846),  when 
Holdheim  as  high  priest  offered  up  clouds  of  incense. 
The  congre^ration  and  tlieir  pastor  were  well  fitted 
for  each  other,  and  however  much  they  resisted  at 
first,  in  the  end  they  had  to  embrace  in  friendship. 
Ihus  a  "German  Jewish  Church  "was  established 
with  a  temple,  a  preacher,  and  a  ritual  of  its  own. 
It  seemed  as  if  time  had  gone  back  some  seventeen 
centuries,  and  that  they  were  in  some  town  of  Syria, 
or  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Rome,  when,  out  of  the  conflict 
of  ancient  Judaism  with  semi-Chrisdan  and  semi- 
pagan  dements,  new  ooQgregations  had  arisen^ 
retaining  only  faint  traces  of  Judaism.  The  new 
customs  prevailed  in  the  Reform  Temple  in  Berlin. 
Praying  with  uncovered  heads  espedally  marked  it 
as  of  foreign  growth,  and  repulsed  even  some  who 
otherwise  approved  of  reform.  Hebrew  was  retained 
only  in  a  few  prayers  and  in  the  readings  from  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Reform  Temple,  in  fact,  assumed 
a  Germanic  tinge»  and  threw  off  its  Jewish  cosmo* 
politan  character.  The  trace  of^its  jewish  origin 
was  visible  only  in  the  divine  serme ;  m  their  mode 
of  living  the  members  could  not  be  recognized  as 
the  descendants  of  Jews.  Perhaps  Holdheim  was 
even  more  fanatically  desirous  of  seeing  every  Jew« 
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ish  custom  abolished  than  his  free-thinkinc*^  conirre- 
gants.  He  disregarded  not  alone  Rabbinical  J  udaism 
and  the  Talmud,  but  also  duties  ordained  by  the 
Holy  Scripture.  But  even  in  the  reform  community 
it  was  evident  that  Jewish  self-reliance  had  pro- 
gressed greatly  since  the  time  of  Friedlander.  The 
reform  party  had  completely  overcome  its  inclination 
towards  Christianity.  Of  its  constituents,  who  num- 
ber one  thousand  souls,  not  one  member  nor  any  of 
their  children  joined  the  Christian  Church.  They 
do  not  desire  to  be  considered  a  separate  sect,  but 
as  an  integral  element  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  Berlin  reformers,  however,  remained  isolated, 
and  found  no  following  in  pAirope.  In  their  own 
midst,  a  lukewarm  spirit  crept  in,  sooner  even  than 
their  opponents  had  anticipated.  From  want  of 
visitors  to  the  house  of  prayer,  the  Sabbath  worship 
had  to  be  transferred  to  Sunday,  the  same  change 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
first  century.  The  question  of  Sunday  worship  can- 
not be  discussed  here  ;  it  belongs  to  the  immediate 
present.  Such  lukewarmness  and  lack  of  interest 
should  have  convinced  the  iounclers,  who  lived  to 
witness  them,  that  they  had  committed  some  mis- 
take. To  give  an  account  of  this  blunder  in  its 
entirety  cannot  be  attempted  in  this  history ;  it 
would  be  overstepping  the  bounds  of  a  record  of 
eveots.  One  circumstance,  however,  must  not  be 
foi]gQtten»  that  the  Berlin  Society  of  Reform  had  an 
antagonist  in  its  vicinity.  This  enemy,  of  whom  it 
had  taken  no  account,  was  the  more  dangerous,  as 
he  used  his  incisive  eloquence  and  every  fiber  of 
his  being  to  protest  against  the  new  sect  founded  by 
the  Berlin  Committee.  This  opponent  was  Michael 
Sachs,  who  was  bom  at  Glogau,  i3o8,  and  died  at 
Berlin  at  the  beginning  of  1864. 

If  bountiful  nature  had  determined  to  create  a 
thorough  contrast  to  Holdheim,  she  succeeded  in 
Sadis.   Externally,  mentally,  in  appearance,  speech^ 
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attitude,  and  tendency  of  mind,  in  his  learning-  and 
character,  even  in  habits  and  fancies — in  ever)'Lhini^ 
the  two  men  were  so  totally  opposed,  that  at  first 
sight  they  could  hardly  be  recognized  as  members 
of  the  same  race,  devotees  of  the  same  calling^.  If 
Holdheim  represented  the  Jewish  Polish  spirit,  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  Talmudical  dialectics,  Micliael 
Sachs  called  to  mind  the  Jewish  emigrants  from  the 
Pyrenean  peninsula,  ennobled  by  classic  forms  and 
aesthetic  teachings.  He  resembh  d  the  noble  Isaac 
Cardoso,  or  Isaac  de  Pinedo,  or  any  one  of  the  num- 
erous ];i)c:ts  and  scholars  of  Marrano  lineage  in 
Holland  and  Italy,  who  combined  deep  devotion  to 
Judaism  with  taste  for  poetical  or  philological  studies. 

Owing  to  his  peculiar  nature,  and  the  twofold 
influence  exercised  upon  his  mind  by  Hebrew  and 
Greek  literature,  Sachs  became  an  ideal  personality, 
like  (  h  birol  and  Jehuda  Halevi,  who  could  flourish 
only  upon  the  clear  heights  of  existence,  and  felt 
physical  disgust  at  everything  of  a  mean  character. 
There  was  no  equi\'ocation  in  him  ;  feeling,  thought, 
and  action  all  flowed  from  one  source.  He  was, 
therefore,  mercilessly  bitter  apfainst  falsehood,  ambi- 
guity, and  hypocrisy,  a^^ainst  all  ostentation  and 
pomposity,  against  noisy  hollowness  and  vanity ; 
he  scour^^ed  them  with  the  lash  of  his  words  and 
with  his  striking-,  briUiant  wit.  Noble-minded  and 
self-sacrificini^  to  a  fault,  humble  before  God  and 
before  man  as  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Divine, 
Sachs  was  proudly  repellent  to  all  who  in  religion, 
art,  science,  or  public  life  use  counterfeit  coin,  and 
conceal  their  own  self-seeking  petty  interests  under 
the  veil  of  a  general,  large  purpose*  If  Sachs  in 
respect  to  convictions,  character,  moral  elevatioiv 
capacity  for  self-denial,  and  devotion  to  duty  and 
his  fai^,  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  in  his  deep  love  of 
beautv  he  was  Hellenic,  and  in  his  person  contra- 
dicted the  alleged  impossibility  of  this  dual  nature, 
wliich  had  been  asserted  by  Heine.   Whatever  was 
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Ugly,  Inharmonious,  or  ungainly,  was  as  repugnant 
to  him  as  the  immoral  and  the  untrue. 

Judaism  was  dearest  to  his  heart,  for  he  consid- 
ered it  a  revelation  (torn  the  God  who  directs  man- 
kind, and  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  exalted  and 
sacred;  and  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  subtly 
explained  away  by  the  phUosophy  of  the  times. 
Sachs  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  objectionable 
excrescences  which  had  arisen  on  its  surnice,  but  he 
knew  their  origin,  and  believed  that  time,  which  had 
produced,  would  destroy  them.  He  hesitated,  how- 
ever, to  lay  hands  upon  them,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  sound,  whilst  removing  the  unsound  and  decayed 
parts.  He  would  not  trust  himself,  nor  any  one, 
with  the  task  of  making  innovations.  This  suspic- 
ion of  decisive  reforms  originated  partly  in  his  aver- 
sion to  active  measures,  which  was  one  of  his  fail- 
ings. As  he  was  only  human  he  could  not  be 
without  faults.  Another  error,  which  avenged  itself 
upon  him  and  the  party  he  represented,  was  his 
unconquerable  dislike  to  uniting  for  common  action 
even  with  those  who  shared  his  opinions.  Sachs 
would  have  joyfully  subordinated  himself  to  leaders 
whose  loftiness  of  mind  could  have  inspired  him 
with  respect.  But  as  he  found  no  such  characters 
among  his  contemporaries,  he  would  not  attach 
himself  to  men  in  no  way  superior  to  himself,  or 
who  did  not  even  attain  to  his  own  height  Thus 
he  was  equally  unfit  to  be  a  party-leader  and  a  par- 
tisan. 

Sachs'  great  qualities  and  small  failings  forced> 
his  vocation  upon  him :  be  was  destined  for  the  pul- 
pit. The  easy  stream  of  his  eloquence,  his  depth 
of  feeling,  warmth  of  conviction,  grace  of  gesture, 
the  charm  that  he  exercised  when  interpreting  the 
prophets  and  Agadists,  the  brilliant  wit  at  his  com- 
mand, the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  his  smooth  diction 
-—all  comtuned  tQ  make  him  unsurpassed  by  the 
best  preachers  of  his  time,  and  his  only  equal  was. 
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Mannheimer.  When  standing  in  the  pulpit,  Sachs 
appeared  to  be  transfignjred  and  oblivious  of  him- 
self ;  it  seemed  as  if  one  of  the  prophets  of  God 
were  exhorting  the  people,  or  encouraging  the 
despondent  by  his  tidings  of  an  ideal  future.  Even 
those  of  his  hearers  who  did  not  share  his  convic- 
tions were  carried  away  by  his  elofjuence,  and  were 
compt^Ued  to  yield  him  a  tribute  of  praise.  Sachs, 
however,  was  a  persuasive  speaker  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  also  in  ordinary'  conversation.  His 
speecli  overflowed  with  the  warmth  of  the  senti- 
ments which  filled  his  heart.  His  impressive  words, 
which  issued  from  the  depths  of  his  being,  attracted 
many  faithful  adherents  to  Judaism.  Whosoever 
came  into  contact  with  him  was  drawn  into  a  magic 
drde,  and  absorbed  somewhat  of  his  convictions. 
His  influence  was  the  greater  because  he  never 
made  an  effort  to  persuade;  he  simply  spoke  out 
what  was  in  lum.  Nothing  was  more  bateful  to 
him  than  the  display  of  ofiidal  digaityf  sham  devo* 
tional  fervor»  and  the  pastoral  airs  copied  from 
Christian  defgvmen. 

In  Prague,  where  he  roused  the  German«speaking 
inhabitants,  both  Christians  and  Jews,  to  a  high 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  a  happy  chance  brought  him 
mto  contact  with  Rapoport  (1840-44),  one  of  the 
founders  of  Jewish  science.  An  intimate  friendship 
sprang  up  between  these  two  men,  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  conducted  on  such  different  lines,  and 
Sachs  was  introduced  by  his  friend  into  the  rich 
domain  of  Jewish  literature,  which  had  hitherto  been 
only  in  part  accessible  to  him»  as  his  attention  had 
been  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  on  classical  literature.  His  talent  of 
vividly  perceiving  the  essential  and  exceDent  ele- 
ments of  a  subject  and  storing  them  in  his  brain, 
soon  made  him  master  of  this  new  material,  and 
enabled  him  to  impart  it  to  a  wide  circle  in  a  rdined 
fiurm.  But  Sachs  never  became  fiilly  acquainted 
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with  the  dialectics  of  the  Talmud,  which  was  Hold- 
he  im's  strong  point,  and  this  territory  remained 
foreign  to  him.  Though  he  deeply  lamented  this 
deficiency  in  his  knowledge,  it  was  no  real  defect, 
for  such  studies  did  not  accord  with  the  Hellenic 
side  of  his  nature,  and  would  have  blighted  the 
blossoms  of  his  genius.  As  though  destined  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  German 
Church,  which  was  to  assume  form  in  Berlin,  and  to 
become  the  opposite  pole  to  Holdheim's  endless 
negations,  he  was  elected  by  the  congregation  of 
Berlin  as  preacher  and  rabbi.  Here,  by  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  his  congregants  the  same  Jewish 
confidence  with  which  he  was  inspired,  and  a  feeling 
of  righteous  pride  in  bclongino;  to  so  ancient,  noble, 
and  cultured  a  race,  he  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 
curing  them  of  their  inclination  to  Christianity,  and 
the  evil  habit  of  imitation  to  which  they  had  so  long 
been  subject.  This  change  in  thought,  which  affected 
the  most  remote  circles,  weakened  the  antipathy 
towards  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  which  since  the  time  of 
FncdhLnclcr  luid  jjrcvailcd  in  other  communities. 
Sachs  was  included  among-  tlie  most  distinrruished 
personages  of  the  Prussian  capital ;  the  culturtid 
Cliristian  world  lavished  attentions  on  him,  although 
he  did  not  seek  them.  Had  he  c^iven  vigorous  and 
energetic  effect  to  his  words,  and  created  perma- 
nent institutions — for  which  plenty  of  opportunity 
would  have  been  given  him  by  the  liberal  Berlin 
community — ^perhaps  the  reform  congregation  might 
not  have  arisen. 

He  combated  the  reform  tendency  with  all  his 
strength.  In  Holdheim  and  his  allies  he  beheld 
only  perverters  of  Judaism  and  false  leaders  of  the 
people*  and  he  openly  expressed  this  opinion,  for» 
as  ne  often  remarked,  "Against  insult  and  harsh 
words  I  am  hardened  and  indifferent."  From  the 
pulpit  he  wielded  the  scourge  of  his  annihilating 
scorn  against  the  Jewish  German  Church,  which  had 
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so  Knitted  the  deyelopment  of  Judaism,  diat  it  could 
be  contained  in  a  nutshell.  But  even  Us  opponents 
admitted  that  he  employed  only  honorable  weapons, 
the  use  of  others  being  at  variance  with  his  noble 
nature.  He  did  great  harm  to  the  Reform  Temple. 
Persons  who  had  heard  Sachs'  sermons  were  wear- 
ied by  those  in  the  reform  syna^oi^iie.  A  com- 
parison between  Sachs  and  his  ojipositc,  Holdheim, 
who  was  a  contrast  to  him  in  every  way,  always 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  former.  Whilst  the  Temple 
where  Holdheim  preached  became  more  and  more 
deserted,  the  synagoj^ue  in  which  Sachs  ofhdated 
became  more  crowded  week  after  week. 

As  Sachs  performed  great  services  in  elevating 
and  strengthening  Jewish  self-respect,  so  also  he 
promoted  Jewish  knowledge.  His  contributions  to 
the  latter  touch  the  form  rather  than  the  essence. 
In  fact,  he  merely  popularized  Jewish  subjects,  and 
rendered  them  accessible  to  educated  (Christians. 
Sachs  did  not  indeed  promulgate  novel,  epoch-mak- 
ing truths,  or  discover  new  facts.  Nor  was  he  a 
poetical  artist  who  could  create  brilliant  pictures  of 
ideal  worlds.  There  was  more  poetry  in  his  life 
and  teachinors  than  in  his  verses.  His  refined  per- 
ceptions enabled  him  to  recognize  and  reproduce 
the  slight{  St  shades  in  the  beauties  which  other 
artists  had  created,  and  he  idealized  what  other  in- 
quirers had  discovered.  The  most  decided  bent  of 
his  intellect  was  towards  the  exegetical  interpreta- 
tion of  Holy  Writ.  His  fervent  love  of  Judaism 
and  its  ancient  scriptures,  his  profound  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  which  was  the  language  of  his  heart, 
and  hnally  his  delicate  aesthetic  feeling  for  philology, 
were  all  displayed  in  his  exegetical  work.  Early  in 
life  Sachs  conceived  the  idea,  to  which  he  ever  re* 
mained  true,  of  restoring  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
their  pure  and  original  sense,  and  freeing  them 
from  all  accretions  and  blemishes.  Inspired  by  the 
example  of  RUckert.  **  the  poet  of  the  East  and  West, 
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the  learned  master  in  translation  and  exposition," 
he  commenced  with  the  Psalms,  which  might  have 
been  the  outpourings  of  his  own  pious  heart.  After- 
wards, assisted  by  various  fellow-workers,  Sachs 
translated  several  books  of  Holy  Scripture  in  an 
admirable  style  to  form  a  "Bible  for  Israelites." 
But  as  he  worked  more  with  his  heart  than  his 
brain,  his  biblical  exegesis  was  wanting  In  a  firm 
basis.  Tlic  task  of  opening  up  new  paths  in  this 
direction  fell  to  the  lot  of  Christian  scholars. 

Sachs  took  an  active  part  in  excavating  the 
buried  figures  of  the  Jewish  past,  cleansing  them 
from  disfiguring  incrustations,  and  placing  them 
in  their  proper  light.  Three  periodicals  were  par* 
ticii^ly  devoted  to  diis  purpose — ^the  *'Kerem 
Chemed"  and  the  **Zion"  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
^Orient"  in  German.  Young  and  old  assisted  in 
erecting  a  Jewish  temple  of  feme,  and  contributions 
flowed  m  worn  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  *'  forties" 
were  especially  prolific  in  the  cultivation  of  Jewish 
sdence.  It  was  not  pedantic  scholarship,  but  their 
heart  that  ilrgcd  Jewish  authors  to  brin^  forward 
dear  proof  wat  Juddsm,  in  all  its  ramifications, 
went  Band  in  hand  with  ci^ization.  The  Judaeo- 
Spanish  epoch  exercised  special  attraction  uoon 
Jewish  inquirers.  It  showed  what  the  Jews  had 
accomplished,  and  could  accomplish  in  wealth  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  form.  Jewish  science  at  the 
same  time  was  to  serve  as  an  apology  to  the  detrac- 
tors of  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  as  an  ideal  for  arous- 


known  to  Jewish  scholars  alone,  and  to  them  only  in 
rough  fragments.  Sachs  undertook  to  reconstruct 
from  these  fragments  an  organic,  beautiful  whole, 
and  by  his  eloquent  language  to  attract  those  who 
had  no  religious  interest  in  the  subject.  His 
"Religious  1-oetry  of  the  Jews  in  Spain"  (1845) 
offers  more  than  the  title  indicates.  Sachs  attract- 
ively describes  the  series  of  the  products  of  Jewish 
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p^enius,  from  the  time  •'when  in  terrible  agony  the 
limbs  were  torn  from  the  living"  bod),"  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Jtnvish  center  by  the  Romans, 
until  the  flourishing"  period  ot  neo- Hebraic  poetry  in 
Spain.  1  he  attention  of  tlie  cultnred  world  was 
directed  by  Sachs*  work  to  the  wealth  and  beauty 
of  Jewish  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which 
hitherto  it  had  had  no  suspicion ;  even  Heine  was 
seized  with  admiratkm*  and  employed  his  goldea 
pen  in  its  cause. 

At  the  same  time  the  literature  of  the  mediaeval 
Jews  in  France  and  Germany,  and  of  the  Jewish 
poets  of  Provence  was  treated  with  copious  detail, 
but  in  a  style  fitted  for  a  learned  audience.  Zunz, 
the  author  of  thb  work,  justly  rebuked  his  contem- 

goraries  for  their  contemptuous  neglect  of  this 
ranch  of  literature,  to  whidi  Christian  students  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  devoted 
so  much  attention. 

Continuous  devotion  to  the  Kterature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  threatened  to  become  too  one-sided. 
That  epodi,  with  its  productions,  was  after  all  only 
the  offspring  of  the  national  activity  bygone  days, 
and  the  grandchild  or  great-grandchild  of  a  still 
more  important  period.  This  obscure  question,  the 
dual  origin  of  Judaism,  from  the  Bible  and  the  Tal- 
mud, was  clearly  illumined  by  the  light  of  invesdga- 
tion  through  Jewish  science  in  the  forties."  Tne 
Talmud  lay  under  a  ban,  and  was  treated  with  most 
offensive  contempt.  It  was  the  scapegoat  upon 
which  all  the  ^wit  and  misery  of  the  Jews  were  kid* 
Uke  a  leper  tt  was  shunned  by  respectable  investi- 
gators. But  this  did  not  last;  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  very  writings  which  had  served 
as  the  basis  for  Christianity  had  not  been  inter- 
penetrated  with  Talmudic  elements.  The  proof  of 
the  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  was  boldly 
undertaken  hy  Frankd.  Yet  more  important  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  apparent  diat  the  strong 
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side  of  the  Talmud  lies  in  its  ideas  of  justice  and 
their  development.  The  superiority  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  penal  code  over  the  legislation  of  ancient 
times  was  established.  The  result  of  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  Talmud  was  that  Judaism  had  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

But  Judaism,  together  with  its  followers,  remained 
an  undecipherable  hieroglyphic,  a  dark  mystery, 
which  one  century  transmitted  to  the  other  unsolved, 
so  long  as  the  **  original  rock  from  which  it  had  been 
hewn,  the  depths  from  which  it  had  been  hollowed" 
continued  to  be  unknown.  Only  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  its  primary  sources,  its  sacred  scriptures, 
could  supply  the  key  to  this  riddle.  Centuries  had 
elapsed,  and  the  solution  was  not  yet  found.  After 
Holy  Writ,  the  mother  of  two  or  three  religions, 
had  so  long  been  deified  by  the  masses  that  it  was 
regarded  as  "  the  all  in  all,"  and  its  explanations  of 
life,  nature,  and  history  had  been  eagerly  accepted, 
it  had  fallen  into  contempt  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  shared  the  fate  of  the  Jew- 
isn  race.  The  rationalistic  school  indeed  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  Hebrew  sources,  but  only 
widi  the  intention  of  diminishing  their  value.  Eich- 
horn,  Gesenius,  Von  Bohlen,  De  Wette,  and  Tuch 
were  filled  with  antipathy  to  the  Jews»  and  were 
thereby  hindered  from  arriving  at  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  Old  Testament.  The  clericals 
Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg sought  vainglory  therein, 
and  what  they  discovered  they  claimed  for  Christ* 
ianity.  In  Jewish  circles  there  were  only  three  men 
who  occupied  themselves  in  a  scientific  manner  with 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  namely,  Krochmal, 
Luzzatto,  and  Sachs;  but  they  were  timid,  the^ 
feared  pressing  too  close  to  the  borders  of  Sinai. 
A  man  of  childlike  mind  was  the  first  to  raise  the 
veO,  to  comprehend  the  language  of  the.  Prophets 
and  Psalmists,  and  to  reveal  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  its  true  light  With  the  appear- 
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ance  of  "The  Propliets  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and 
"The  History  of  the  People  of  Israel"  (1843- 1847) 
by  ileinrich  Ewald,  a  new  path  was  opened  up  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  Hebrew  genius  and  peo- 
ple. The  riddle  so  long  obscured  approached  its 
solutioQ  by  the  discovery  of  the  key, 

"The  n.nti'ons  of  antiquity,  the  Tiahyloni.-ins,  Tnir!tans,  E^ptians, 
Phcenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  tsidi  under  favorable  circum- 
stances* pursued  onljr  one  particular  object,  till  at  length  they  reached 

an  endnence  not  attained  by  later  g^enerations  The  people 

of  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  beginnings  of  its  historical  con- 
sciousness, has  so  cleariv  kept  in  view  its  ultimate  j^oal,  and  so 
•troncriy  striven  to  attain  ft,  that  it  could  not  lose  it  from  sight  for  any 
IciiKti^  of  time,  and  after  any  momentary  pause  it  pursued  It  only  the 
more  perseverin^ly.  Its  goai  is  perfect  religion  The  his- 
tory of  this  anaent  people  is  the  history  of  true  relig;ion  showing 
every  stage  of  development  up  to  perfection.** 

This  new  promising  school  hns,  as  its  fundamental 
idea,  tliat  the  race  which  owed  its  ori^nn  to  the  seed 
ofAbrahain  is  actually  and  truly  a  "people  of  God," 
that  has  given  the  world  truths  of  sah'ation  in  abun- 
dance. The  unfolding-  of  these  truths  is  manifested 
in  the  course  of  the  history  and  in  the  literature  of 
the  Israelites.  It  is  certainly  a  grave  error  of  this 
school*  the  first  to  unravel  the  artistic  web,  to  imag* 
ine  that  the  last  page  of  the  history  of  God  s  peo- 
ple was  written  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  that 
since  that  period  it  has  only  led  a  shadowy  exist* 
ence.  Great  memories  bring  about  resurrections, 
and  what  people  has  A  grander  or  more  brilliant 
past  than  the  Jewish,  or  Israelite,  or  Hebrew  peo- 
ple? But  if  this  people  is  still  to  accomplish  work 
m  the  world's  history,  its  chains  must  be  removed, 
not  only  those  which  weigh  down  the  limbs,  but  also 
those  which  confine  the  mind.  The  nation  had  to 
be  freed,  only  then  was  it  possible  to  find  out 
whether  it  woiud  continue  an  Independent  existence, 
or  whether  it  would  succumb  in  the  conflict  of 
races. 

Unexpectedly  the  hour  of  freedom  for  tlie  Euro- 
pean Jews  dawned  with  the  revolutions  of  February 
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and  March  (1848)  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  in  Italy, 
and  other  countries.  An  intoxicating-  desire  for 
hberty  came  over  the  nations  of  Europe,  more  over- 
pov/ering  and  marvelous  even  than  the  movement 
in  1830.  With  imperious  demands  the  people  con- 
fronted their  princes  and  rulers.  Among  the 
demands  was  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 
In  all  popular  assemblies  and  proclamations,  the 
despised  Jews  of  yesterday  were  admitted  into  the 
bond  of  "  Liberty,  Kquality,  and  Fraternity."  What 
the  most  sanguine  had  never  ventured  to  hope  for 
suddenly  took  place.  Jews  were  elected  into  par- 
liaments v/ith  a  vote  in  the  reconstruction  of  states. 
A  member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  had  expressed 
aversion  to  the  idea  that  a  Jew  should  one  day 
sit  beside  him,  and  be  able  to  vote.  The  following 
day  it  actually  came  to  pass,  for  Riesser  and  Veit 
took  their  seats  next  to  this  very  man,  in  order  to 
consider  the  reconstruction  of  Germany,  whilst 
Mannheimer,  together  with  Meisels,  a  rabbi  of  the 
old  school,  clad  in  Polish  garb,  helped  to  reorganize 
Austria.  An  assembly  of  Protestant  clergymen 
had  declared  that  the  conversion  of  a  Christian  to 
Judaism  was  a  sim  of  insanity  or  idiocy,  but  within 
a  short  space  oftime^  the  laws  were  compelled  to 
concede  freedom  even  to  that  creed. 

During  the  stormy  years  of  the  Revolution  and 
diose  which  followed,  newly-established  constitutions 
in  Germany  were  plentifiu  as  blackberries.  When, 
however,  the  first  panic  of  terror  had  passed  away, 
and  the  privileges  of  nations  had  become  greatly 
restricteo,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  never- 
theless taken  as  a  matter  of  course  (even  in  such 
cases  where  a  constitution  had  been  forced  upon 
the  people),  as  though  this  unqualified  ''Vox  populi 
vox  dei  should  not  oe  in  any  way  infringed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  partisans  of  the  reaction, 
as  also  their  rulers,  did  not  intend  to  realize  those 
paragraphs  in  the  conditions^  but  the  written  words 
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had  unexpectedly  worked  like  a  magic  rune.  On 
Encfland  alone  the  storm-year  had  no  effect.  The 
disabilities  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  that  country 
were  gradually  put  aside  as  occasion  offered.  Dis- 
tin^ished  personages  were  elected  as  aldermen 
and  sheriffs.  But  the  last  link  in  the  chain,  that  of 
opposition  to  their  admission  into  Parliament,  had 
not  yet  been  removed.  When  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  was  elected  as  representative  of  the 
City,  in  London,  a  Bill  to  confirm  this  election  was 
repeatedly  presented  (in  the  years  1847-51),  but 
after  passing  througli  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  n^iajority,  it  was  each  time  thrown  out  by  the 
Peers.  Although  their  opponents  conceded  that 
the  Jews  were  worthy  of  admission  to  Parliament, 
they  were  excluded  by  the  formulary  of  the  pre- 
scnbed  oath,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
Great  was  the  sensation  created  when  David  Salo- 
mons, after  having  filled  the  office  of  Aldennan,  and 
on  being  elected  member  for  Greenwichs  was  daring 
enough  to  enter  the  House,  and  on  three  occasions 
to  ta^e  part  in  die  debates.  For  this  conduct  he 
was  fined  ;^i,50o,  being  ;^500  for  each  breach  of 
the  law.  The  absurdity  of  such  exclusion  became 
the  more  striking,  when  the  High  Court  of  Appeal 
confirmed  the  h^vy  penalty  (1852)  as  jostifiabie  by 
law. 

From  that  time  the  Liberal  party  detenntned  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  form  of  oath.  As  no  pre* 
judice  prevailed  in  England  against  the  descendants 
of  the  Patriarchs,  but»  on  die  contrary,  a  tendency 
existed  in  their  favor,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  this 
last  limitation  would  also  disappear.  In  fact,  a  few 
years  later  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  that  Jews  should  be  admitted  without  taking 
die  prescribied  oath,  and  this  vote  was  immediately 
approved  by  Queen  Victoria  (1858).  Since  that 
time  several  Jews  have  occupied  the  post  of  Lord 
Mayor,  Baron  Nadianiel  M>de  Rothschild  has  been 
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created  a  Peer,  and  the  late  Sir  George  JesseL 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Meanwhile  Judaism  has  made  marked  progress  in 
another  direction.  A  home  for  Jewish  science  was 
founded  in  Breslau  f  1854).  It  was  a  matter  of 
pressing  necessi^,  altnough  the  want  was  not  uni- 
versally felt,  llie  mardi  of  progress  surprised 
Judjusm  before  the  needful  measures  for  remodeling 
Its  religious  life  had  been  determined  upon.  Tal- 
mudical  schoob,  even  in  Russia  and  Hungary,  had 
collapsed  for  want  of  support.  The  rabbis  were 
useless  in  this  emergency.  Some  who  adhered  to 
the  old  forms  found  that  the  congregations  no 
longer  appreciated  their  importance ;  others  who 
visited  the  universities  chidBy  studied  Christian 
theology,  but  were  at  a  loss  how  to  acquire  Jewish 
knowlec^.  This  knowledge  existed  only  in  an 
embryonic  state.  There  certainly  were  various 
learned  periodicals^  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  modem 
tongues,  which  treated  of  Jewish  scientific  subjects^ 
but  these  afforded  only  fragmentary  information. 
The  teachers  of  Judaism  needed  first  of  all  to  learn, 
what  is  Judaism?  What  justification  is  there  for  it 
in  the  new  phase  of  the  worid's  lustory  ?  Theydid 
not  know,  and  could  only  grope  about  blindly*  They 
were  required  to  teach,  and  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  subject.  Their  precious  heri* 
tage,  the  Scriptures,  was  not  suffidenuy  prized,  and 
only  a  few  specialists^  Nachman  Krodunal,  Michael 
Sadis,  and  Samuel  David  Luzzatto,  occupied  them- 
selves widi  diis  study,  and  even  they  threw  light 
only  upon  certain  points.  Jewish  theological  stud- 
ents, unable  to  drink  at  the  pure  source  of  the  word, 
listened  to  Christian  exponents,  and  were  led 
astray. 

Jewish  religious  philosophy  had  still  fewer  repre- 
sentatives, viz.,  Solomon  Steinheim  and  Solomon 
Munk.  It  is  true  that  there  existed  a  species  of 
theological  seminary  (which  was  recognized  by  the 
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State)  for  French- Jewish  students  in  Metz,  and  for 
Italian- Jewish  students  in  Padua,  but  the  instruction 
given  was  not  based  on  scientific  principles.  It 
was,  therefore,  an  event  of  no  mean  importance 
when  a  noble  donor,  Jonas  Frankel,  determined  to 
supply  the  necessaiy  funds  for  establishing  a  Jewish 
theological  college*  Fortunately,  the  undertaking 
was  organized  by  men  who  stood  at  the  summit  of 
scientific  knowledge — Zachariah  Frankel*  (died 
1875),  Jacob  Bemays  fdied  1882),  and  Emanuel 
Joel  (died  1890).  At  first  they  were  undecided  as 
to  the  plan  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  as  to  the 
division  of  subjects,  and  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  chief  branches  and  subsidiary  matters, 
and  they  realized  the  saying  that  "one  learns  by 
teaching/'  In  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
the  chief  posts  in  the  more  important  communities 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  were  occupied 
by  students  from  the  Breslau  College.  So  univer- 
sally was  the  necessity  recognized  of  having  schools, 
that  institutions  for  the  study  of  Jewish  theology 
were  founded  in  Buda-Pesth,  Berlin  (two),  Amster- 
dam,  Cincinnati,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  in  London. 

There  is  no  more  striking  example  of  the  trans- 
formation effected  in  Judaism  itself  than  by  com- 
paring the  various  institutions,  even  diose  conducted 
m  the  true  orthodox  spirit,  with  the  Talmud  Torah 
schoob  (Beth  ha-Midrash)  in  the  Russian,  and 
some  in  the  Hu  ngarian  conununities.  They  contrast 
with  eadi  other  both  internally  and  externally  like 
an  architectural  structure  with  a  mud-hutf 

The  occasbnal  recurrence  of  persecutions  against 
the  lews  awakened  a  feelinpr  of  brotherhood  unex- 
ampled in  Jewish  hbtory  since  the  separation  of 
Israel  from  Judah.  The  chief  impulse  to  this  feeling 
arose  from  the  action  taken  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 

*Thc  author  of  this  work  ^v:ls,  together  with  Fiaokd*  ooe  of  the 
original  founders.   (Note  bv  the  Author^ 

t  A  Theological-Jewish  racuky,  aa  oinhoot  of  the  University,  and 
a  Jewish  Academy  are  tiill  needed.  (Note  by  the  Author,) 
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A  Christian  servant  living  at  Bologna  with  a  Jew- 
ish family  named  Mortara  secretly  took  a  sick  child 
to  be  baptized.  Some  years  later  this  fact  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  priests.  Thereupon 
the  boy  Mortara^  then  six  years  old,  was  carried 
away  from  his  parents,  by  the  officers  of  the  papacy, 
and  placed  in  a  monastery  (i85&)*  All  steps  taken 
by  the  Anther  to  regain  possession  of  his  son  were 
useless*  Equally  fruitless  were  the  efforts  of  various 
governments  and  even  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
who  protested  against  this  act  as  one  likely  to  injure 
the  papacy,  if  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  counte- 
^  nanced 80  barbarous  a  proceeding  as  the  abduction 
of  a  child.  Pius  IX  at  a  former  time  had  shown 
liberal  tendencies,  but  he  afterwards  revived  the 
narrow-minded  course  of  action  which  prevailed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  commanded  the  Roman 
Jews  to  be  shut  up  within  the  dreary  walls  of  the 
Ghetto.  Against  all  representations  Pius  IX  obsti- 
nately maintained  his  reply  of  non-possumus." 
The  boy  Mortara  was  kept  hidden  away,  and  brought 
up  in  the  ways  of  Catholicism ;  he  eventually  learned 


reaped  no  advantage.  The  loss  of  Rome>  or  of  the 
so-c^ed  Papal  States,  followed  soon. 

This  event  and  similar  acts  of  Intolerance  induced 
six  noUe  young  Frenchmen  to  establish  a  sort  of 
brotherhood  for  bringing  help  to  those  of  their 
co-reli^onists  who  were  oppressed  and  suflering. 
By  theur  united  efforts  they  endeavored  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  Jews  who  lived  under  intolerant 
rulers,  and  to  spread  the  advances  of  education 
amongst  those  in  need  of  it.  Tliese  men  were 
Aristides  Astnic,  collaborator  to  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Paris;  Isidore  Cohn» professor  of  the  rabbinical 
college ;  Jules  Caballo,  engineer ;  Narcisse  L^ven, 
lawyer ;  Eugene  Masuel,  professor  at  the  University 
of]  Paris ;  and  Charles  Netter,  merchant,  only  two 
of  whom  ( Astruc  and  L6ven)  are  still  living.  They 
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founded  an  institution  which  bears  the  title  of  the 
•'Alliance  Israelite  Universelle"  (i860),  having  aa 
its  motto,  '*  All  Israelites  are  responsible  the  one 
for  the  other."  This  institution  met  with  a  cordial 
reception,  and  members  joined  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  '1  h<^  accessions  continued  to  increase,  espe- 
cially after  Adolf  Cremieux  became  president,  and 
in  T  873  the  number  of  subscribers  had  attained  the 
high  hgure  of  12,526. 

In  the  Unit(!d  States,  wherein  the  year  1 775  ~6,after 
the  War  of  I  tult.pendence,  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
emmcnt  was  adopted,  the  equality  of  the  Jews  was 
established  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  first  there 
were  only  a  few  Jewish  immigrants  in  New  York 
and  NewpKjrt,  but  owing  to  the  facilities  offered  to 
all  industrial  pursuits  and  every  species  of  commer- 
cial activity,  the  number  of  American  Jews  rapidly 
increased.  They  also  formed  themselves  into  a 
body  for  the  protection  of  their  less  favored  brethren, 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations."  They  earnestly  desired  to  promote 
the  wd&re  of  the  Jewish  communities,  built  numer- 
ous synagogues,  and  still  continue  to  take  a  lively 
bterest  in  ml  that  concerns  their  brethren  in  Europe; 
In  the  year  1878  the  Jewish-American  population 
numbered  about  250,000  soub,  and  maintained  278 
synagogues.  In  these  places  of  worship  the  reform 
ntuaf  is  chiefly  followed .  There  being  no  communal 
traditions  to  abolish,  the  chanms  wludi  in  Europe 
could  be  brought  about  only  after  severe  struge!es» 
were  easily  introduced.  Even  so  radical  a  reform 
as  that  of  transferring  the  divine  service  from 
the  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  which  had  been  origin- 
ated by  the  insignificant  Reform  Congregation  in 
Berlin,  was  copied  in  various  American  congr^a* 
tions.  The  warm  sympathy  displayed  towards 
Judaism  and  the  Jews  ny  the  Americans  is  to  be 
highl  V  commended,  and  to  such  sympathy  the  Union 
owea  its  origin. 
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The  English  Jews,  to  whom  the  task  of  leading 
their  brethren  seems  to  have  been  allotted,  were  not 
backward  in  uniting  for  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  of  their  race.  At  the  instigation  of  two  excel- 
lent men,  Abraham  Benisch,  editor  of  the  ''Jewish 
Chronicle"  (died  1878),  and  Albert  Lowy,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Reform  Congregation  in  London 
(whose  unassuming  character  would  be  wounded 
were  he  to  be  praised  according  to  his  deserts),  an 
institution  was  founded  (1871)  in  connection  with 
the  Alliance  Israelite,  and  was  called  the  "Anglo- 
Jewish  Association."  Although  the  number  of 
Kngllsh  Jews  is  comparatively  small  (about  forty 
thousand  in  London  and  barely  thirty  thousand  in 
other  towns  and  the  Colonies),  yet  the  members  of 
the  Association  number  four  thousand.  Active 
correspondence  is  maintained  through  its  members 
between  Australia,  Canada,  India,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  parent  body. 

In  Vienna,  also,  through  the  efforts  of  Joseph 
Wertheimer,  Ignatz  Kuranda,  and  Moritz  Gold- 
schmidt,  an  association  was  established  under  the 
name  of  the  "Israelitische  AUianz."  Their 
object  was  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  "  Alliance,*' 
but  the  primaiy  task  undertaken  by  them  was  to 
promote  an  improved  condition  of  affairs  amongst 
the  J  e  ws  of  Galicia.  The  Jews  living  in  this  province 
of  Austria,  who  number  about  one  million,  are  for 
the  greater  part  in  the  lowest  stage  of  culture. 
Owing  to  poverty  and  the  heavy  labor  required  to 
cultivate  so  barren  a  soil,  they  hardly  made  further 
progress  than  enables  them  to  learn  their  prayers. 
Even  those  who  possess  the  necessary  ability  and 
lebure  to  acquire  European  culture  are  kept  back 
by  the  perversions  of  Neo-Chassidism,  which  pos- 
sesses many  followers  amongst  them.  To  raise 
them  from  their  degraded  condition  is  the  praise- 
worthy object  of  the  Viennese  Alliance.  The 
Alliance  counts  about  five  thousand  members. 
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•  This  ualoa  amongst  the  flower  of  Judaism  for 
common  action,  besides  its  civilizing  tendency,  has 
also  a  defensive  purpose,  for  the  prevention  of 
detraction  and  degradation.  It  could  not,  liowcver, 
have  been  foreseen  at  the  outset,  that  so  wide  a 
scope  would  have  been  presented  for  the  work 
undertaken. 

After  the  Jews  had  been  emancipated  in  Western 
Europe,  as  they  were  in  America,  they  labored 
unce  asingly  at  their  own  improvement,  and  could 
soon  point  out  distinguished  co-religionists  in  the 
highest  ranks  in  every  profession — crown  lawyers, 
councilors  of  state,  members  of  Parliament,  musi- 
cians, authors,  academicians,  and  in  France  even 
generals. 

Tlie  J<:wsof  Western  Europe  became  so  amal- 
gamated with  their  surroundings,  that  timid  minds 
began  to  fear  that  Israel  might  be  submerged  in  the 
current.  But  suddenly  they  were  confronted  by  a 
bitter  enemy  who  endeavored  to  exclude  and  oust 
them  from  the  positions  to  which  they  had  attained. 
This  enemy  all  but  challenged  them  to  recall  their 
past,  prove  their  own  value  in  opposition  to  their 
detractors,  and  show  that  though  they  are  a  peculiar 
people,  this  peculiarity  is  as  much  an  agent  in  the 
world's  history,  as  a  product  of  it.  This  enemy,  the 
bitterest  Anti-Semitism,  the  offspring  of  delusion 
and  falsehood,  robs  rejuvenated  Israel  of  its  peace, 
plays  an  active  part  in  the  immediate  present,  and 
unfortunately  cannot  as  yet  be  relegated  to  the 
domains  of  History* 
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The  history  of  a  people  has  here  been  narrated* 
which»  dating  from  prinuevai  times,  continues  to 
possess  all  the  vitality  necessary  for  its  continued 
existence.  Having  entered  the  arena  of  history 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  shows  no 
desire  to  depart  therefrom. 

This  people,  then,  is  both  old  and  young.  In  its 
features  the  traces  of  hoary  age  remain  indelibly 
impressed ;  and  yet  these  very  features  are  fresh 
and  youthful,  as  i£  they  were  but  of  recent  develop- 
ment* A  nation,  a  relic  of  ages  immemorial,  which 
has  witnessed  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  most  ancient 
empires,  and  which  still  continues  to  hold  Its  place 
in  the  present  day,  deserves,  for  this  fact  alone,  the 
dosest  attention.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  subjects  of  this  History — the  Hebrews,  Israel- 
ites,  or  Jews^— did  not  spend  their  existence  in 
seduston  and  contemplative  isolation.  Far  from  it  I 
During  all  epochs  they  were  dragged  along  in  the 
fierce  whirl  of  passing  events.  They  struggled 
much,  and  suffered  severely.  The  life  of  the  people 
during  more  than  Arec  thousand  years  recdved 
many  shocks  and  injuries.  It  still  bears  the  trace 
of  its  many  wounds,  while  no  one  can  deny  its  right 
to  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  and  nevertheless  it 
fives  to  the  present  day!  It  has  accomplished 
much  useful  work,  a  fact  that  is  gainsaid  hy  none 
except  pessimists  and  malignant  cavilers.  Had  it 
only  succeeded  in  disillusioning  the  cultured  por- 
tion of  mankind  from  those  deceptions  of  idolatry 
which  end  in  moral  and  social  corruption,  it  would 
deserve  spedal  attention  for  this  alone  ;  but  it  has 
tendered  far  greater  services  to  the  human  race. 
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Whence  came  the  high  culture,  on  which  the 
enlightened  modern  nations  pride  themselves? 
Surely  they  themselves  have  not  originated  it. 
They  are  simply  the  fortunate  heirs  of  an  ancient 
heritage,  which  they  have  turned  to  good  account 
aiicl  have  augrnented. 

There  were  but  two  nations  of  creative  mind  who 
orii^'inatccl  this  culture  and  raised  humanity  from  the 
slough  of  barbarity  and  savagery.  These  two  were 
the  Hellenic  and  the  Israelite  people.  There  was 
no  third  race  of  coadjutors.  The  Romans,  indeed, 
introduced  and  transmitted  far-reaching  social  rules 
and  a  high  degree  of  military  science;  but  only 
when  they  had  attained  to  a  servile  stage  did  they 
perform  services  comparable  to  those  of  the  insect, 
which  carries  the  fertilizing  pollen  to  the  receptive 
stigma.  The  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews  were  the 
sole  originators  of  a  higher  culture.  If  the  modern 
Roman,  German,  and  Sclavonic  nations,  both  on 
this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  could 
be  despoiled  of  what  they  received  from  the  Greeks 
and  the  Israelites,  they  would  be  utterly  destitute. 
This  idea,  however,  is  a  mere  fancy;  the  nations 
can  no  longer  be  deprived  of  what  they  once  bor- 
rowed, and  what  has  since  then  become  welded  into 
their  very  nature.  The  participation  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  regeneration  of  civilized  races  is  conceded 
without  a  dissenting  voice  and  without  a  suspicion 
of  envy.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  Greeks 
scattered  abroad  the  budding^  blossoms  of  art,  and 
the  ripe  fruits  of  a  higher  intelligence ;  that  they 
opened  up  the  domain  of  the  beautiful,  and  diffused 
the  brightness  of  Olympic  ideas.  It  is  also  acknow'l- 
edged  that  their  intellectual  genius  found  its 
embodiment  in  their  whole  literature,  and  that  from 
this  literature  and  the  survivinp- relics  of  their  ideals 
in  the  fine  arts,  there  still  issues  forth  new  life-giv- 
ing energy.    These  classical  Greeks  are  now  long 

c^ead.  aad  to  the  departed^  after-comers  are  prone 
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to  be  just.  Jaundiced  malignity  and  hatred  are 
silent  at  the  grave  of  the  illustrious  man  ;  his  merits 
as  enumerated  there  are,  in  fact,  as  a  rule  overrated. 

Now  this  aspect  differs  in  the  case  of  the  other 
creative  race.  Just  because  of  their  continued 
existence,  the  merits  and  moral  attainments  of  the 
Hebrews  are  not  generally  acknowledged,  or  are 
subjected  to  cavil — their  qualities  are  depreciated 
under  wrong  designations,  with  the  view  of  blacks 
ening  their  original  character,  or  of  denying  alt(L>- 
gether  the  efficacy  of  that  character,  and,  aUhongh 
candid  thinkers  admit  that  the  Mebrews  introduced 
the  monotheistic  principle  amongst  the  nations,  and 
a  superior  code  of  morality,  yet  there  are  but  few 
who  appreciate  the  wide  bearing  of  these  admis- 
sions. Even  deep  thinkers  do  not  carefully  con- 
sider how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  one  nation  died 
out  notwithstanding  its  dominant  master  minds  and 
its  rich  talents,  while  the  other  nation,  so  often  near 
unto  death,  still  continues  to  exist  in  ib&  world  of 
man«  and  has  even  succeeded  in  regaining  its  pris- 
tine youthfulness.  Notwithstanding  the  fascination 
of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  loveliness  of  their 
productions  in  art,  and  their  vivifying  wisdom,  these 
qualities  proved  of  no  avail  in  die  troublous  days 
when  the  Macedonian  phalanxes  and  the  Roman 
legions,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  behold  the 
joyous  side  of  life,  caused  them  to  experience  the 
seamy  side.  Then  thev  despaired  of  their  bright 
Olympus,  and  at  best  only  retamed  sufficient  courage 
to  resort  to  suicide.  In  misfortune  a  nation  dis^ 
plays  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Greeks  were  not  gifted  with  the  power 
of  living  down  their  evil  fortune,  or  of  remainin^^ 
true  to  themselves  when  dispossessed  of  their  tern- 
tones ;  and  whether  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  their 
own  land  diev  lost  their  mental  balance,  and  became 
merged  in  me  medley  of  barbaric  nations*  What 
caused  this  total  collapse?  There  was  a  potent 
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reason  for  the  extinction  of  the  Romans,  the  mighti- 
est nation  of  the  ancient  world,  and  likewise  a  rea< 
son  for  the  extinction  of  their  various  powerful  pre- 
decessors, for  all  of  them  relied  too  much  on  the 
sword.  Even  among  nations  this  law  of  retribution 
holds  good,  "  He  who  relies  on  the  sword  becomes 
the  prey  of  the  sword."  But  how  was  it  that  the 
Greeks  succumbed  to  an  analogous  fate?  The 
answer  is,  that  they  had  no  decided  and  deariy 
defined  mission.  The  Hebrew  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  to  fiilfill  the  life-task  by  which  it  was  held 
together,  and  by  which  in  direst  misfortune  it  was 
comforted  and  preserved.  A  nation  cognizant  of 
its  mission,  becomes  stron|r  and  consolidated,  and 
forbears  to  spend  its  exbtence  in  futile  dreaming 
and  scheming.  From  a  national  standpoint  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  Israelites  to  work  out  their  self- 
discipline,  to  overcome  or  regulate  their  selfish 
desires,  to  gain  the  full  force  of  resignation,  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  prophet,  *'to  circumcise  the 
heart."  Abstinence,  regarded  from  a  religious 
standpoint,  induced  them  to  exercise  self-restraint, 
and  was  combined  with  duties  which  sustained  the 
health  of  body  and  soul.  The  history  of  humanity 
bears  evidence  to  this.  All  the  nations  that  polluted 
themselves  by  profligacy,  and  grew  callous  through 
violence,  were  aoomed  to  destruction.  Not  so  with 
die  braelite  race.  In  the  midst  of  a  debauched  and 
sinful  world  and  amid  vices  with  which,  in  its  begin- 
nings, the  Jews  were  also  infected,  they  yet  freed 
diemselves,  they  raised  on  high  an  exalted  standard 
of  moral  punty,  and  thus  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  other  nations. 

The  practical  theory  of  life  amongst  ancient 
nations  was  intimately  connected  with  their  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  ;  the  one  implied  the  other. 
Was  their  perverted  morality  the  result  of  perverted 
theolo^,  or  its  original  cause?  Whatever  may 
have  bcea  the  relationship  between  cause  and  etiect, 
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the  injurious  consequences  remained  the  same. 
Polytheism,  however  poetically  described,  produces 
discord,  passion,  and  hate.  In  a  council  of  gods, 
there  must  be  strife.  Even  when  the  objects  of 
worship  are  of  a  dual  nature,  the  result  is  au  inimi- 
cal contrast — one  god  of  creation  and  one  of  destruc- 
tion, one  god  of  Tight  and  one  of  darkness.  The 
creative  divinity  is  usually  divided  into  two  sexes, 
and  is  endowed  with  all  the  frailties  of  sex.  Although 
it  has  been  said  that  man  formed  his  gods  according 
to  his  own  irnaLi^e,  yet  when  theoloi^y  was  once  sys- 
tematized, morality  was  demanded  from  the  wor- 
shipers of  the  gods,  who  nevertheless  became  as 
sinful  as  the  images  which  they  adored.  The  people 
of  Israel  proclaimed  a  God  at  one  with  "Flimself,  and 
unchangeable  ;  a  holy  God,  who  requires  holiness 
from  mankind,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
light  and  darknese;.  He,  though  mighty  and  exahed, 
is  yet  near  to  humanity,  especially  protecting  the 
poor  and  the  o[)[)ressecl,  a  jealous  but  not  a  venge- 
ful God,  to  whom  the  moral  conduct  of  man  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  although  he  is  a  God  of 
mercy,  and  regards  all  mankind  with  love  as  the 
work  of  His  hands.  To  this  God  evil  is  an  abomi- 
nation, for  He  is  a  God  of  justice,  a  Father  to  the 
orphan,  and  a  Defender  of  the  widow.  These 
words  of  world-wide  import  penetrated  deep  into 
the  heart  of  man,  and,  at  a  later  period,  were  the 
means  of  hurling  the  beautiful  gods  of  the  heathen 
into  the  dust. 

The  thought  and  desire  that  men  should  be  equal 
before  the  law  as  before  God,  that  the  stranger 
should  have  equal  rights  with  the  native,  also  grew 
from  the  idea  of  man's  resemblance  to  the  divine 
image,  and  became  established  amongst  the  Israel- 
ites as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  This  was 
the  first  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man,  for,  among 
the  nations  of  old,  even  the  leaders  of  civilization 
never  conceded  that  right  which  has  now  become  an 
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established  rule.  If  a  stranger,  wrecked  un  a  for- 
eign shore,  was  no  longer  olTercd  up  as  a  sacnlke, 
as  in  the  earliest  times,  he  was  nevertheless  placed 
under  exceptional  laws»  and  only  considered  to  be  a 
deg^ree  hii^her  than  a  slave.  This  harshness 
towards  the  stranger,  to  the  discfrace  of  nations, 
actually  survived  the  destrucuoa  of  tlie  ancient 
world. 

Israel's  dominant  idea  became  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  its  ethical  tendency.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indilference  in  the  moral  conduct 
of  man,  as  regards  both  great  and  small  tilings, 
whether  the  earth,  the  scene  of  action,  is  governed 
by  one  Power  or  hy  several  mutually  antagonistic 
forces.  The  one  conception  ensures  unity  and 
peace,  the  other  unveils  a  picture  of  dissension  and 
discord,  and  leads  to  barbarism.  The  likeness  of 
man  to  God — m  opposition  to  the  blasphemous  idea 
of  God's  likent'ss  to  man — and  the  train  of  thought 
arising  from  monotheism  impresses  man  with  self- 
respect  and  with  a  regard  for  his  fellow-man. 
Thereby  the  life  of  even  the  humblest  of  men  is 
placed  under  relij^ious  and  moral  protection. 

Is  the  abandonment  of  the  new-born  infant  by  its 
parents  a  crinK^?  Amongst  the  ancients,  even 
amongst  the  Greeks,  it  w:i5^  not  so  regarded.  I  he 
mountains  resounded  with  the  wailings  of  female 
children,  and  tlie  rivers  bore  along  the  corpses  of 
the  little  creatures,  whom  their  parents  (finding  it 
inconvenient  to  rear  them)  had  cast  into  the  depths 
of  the  streams  without  a  pang  or  regret.  The 
ancients  felt  no  prick  of  conscience  at  sighs  of  a 
murdered  infant,  and  still  less  would  a  tribunal  of 
justice  demur  at  such  crime.  To  kill  a  slave  was 
of  no  more  consequence  than  to  slay  an  animal  in 
the  chase.  Why,  then,  do  cultured  persons  now 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  such  misdeeds  ?  Because 
the  people  of  Israel  proclaimed  the  law,  **Thott 
•halt  not  kill,  for  in  the  image  of  God  has  man  been 
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created.  Thou  shalt  not  take  even  a  young  Itfe, 
nor  one  whose  existence  is  passed  in  servitude." 
It  has  been  asserted  that  man's  intellect  has  made 
giant  strides,  whilst  his  moral  culture  has  remained 
far  behind,  or  has  progressed  but  little  since 
primaeval  times*  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  barbarous  state  of  man  declined  much  later  than 
his  ignorance. 

Slumbering  conscience  and  a  repugnance  to 
crime  was  aroused  only  at  a  later  period,  and 
this  awakening  was  due  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
Stin  less  did  the  ancient  nations  recognize  chastity 
of  conduct,  for  they  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  vice 
and  unchastity.  Whilst  the  nations  were  still  at 
the  pinnade  of  their  greatness  the  Jewish  Sybilline 
poets  repeatedly  uttered  warnings  that  the  sinful 
nations  would  be  given  over  to  death,  because  of 
their  unnatural  vices,  their  atrocities,  and  perverted 
worship,  and  the  abominations  which  had  ensued  in 
consequence. 

But  they  only  scoffed  at  the  warning  voice,  con- 
tinued to  pursue  their  evil  ways,  and  were  destroyed. 
Their  arts  and  their  wisdom  could  not  save  them 
from  death.  This  shows  that  the  Israelite  nation 
alone  and  solely  elTected  the  emancipation  of  man 
by  proclaiming  holiness  of  life,  the  equal  rights  of 
aliens  and  home-born,  and  all  that  is  included  in  the 
term  humanity.  It  is  not  superlluous  to  point  out 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  culture,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  was  laid  by  this  peo- 
ple. Who  prayed  that  the  poor  might  be  raised 
from  the  dust ;  the  suffering,  the  orphan,  and  the 
helpless  from  the  dunghill?  The  Israelite  people. 
Wno  declared  that  everlasting  peace  was  the  holy 
ideal  of  the  future,  "when  one  nation  should  no 
longer  draw  sword  against  the  other,  and  should  no 
longer  learn  the  art  of  war*'?  Israel's  prophets. 
That  people  has  been  called  a  wandering  mystery, 
but  it  should  rather  be  called  a  wandering  revela- 
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tlon.  It  lias  revealed  the  secret  of  life,  and  the  art 
of  all  arts — how  a  nation  may  ^^uard  itself  against 
being  given  up  to  destruction. 

This  people  cannot  be  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced self-mortification,  self-torture,  and  a  gloomy 
view  of  life,  and  as  having  thus  paved  the  way  for 
that  monkish  asceticism  which  covers  the  bright- 
ness of  life  with  the  pall  of  death.  Quite  the  con- 
trary ;  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  except  the  Israel- 
ites laid  especial  importance  on  death,  made 
immolations  at  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  pious  melancholy.  These 
were  the  mysteries  which*  like  all  exaggerations, 
passed  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  ended  in  the 
excesses  of  orgies.  The  gods  themselves  did  not 
escape  contact  with  deaUi;  they  had  to  make  a 
death-journey,  and  here  and  there  might  be  seen 


Israelite  conception,  which  revered  in  God  "the 
source  of  life/'  places  so  much  value  on  life,  that  it 
seeks  to  banish  from  the  circle  of  holiness  all  that 
recalls  death.  So  little  is  thought  of  what  lies 
within  and  beyond  the  grave,  that  the  Israelites 
have  been  reproached  with  haidng  indulged  in  the 
enjovments  of  life.   And  this  is  true. 

The  prophets  knew  no  higher  ideal  than  that  the 
earth  should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
die  sea  covers  its  bed.  Life  is  highly  prized,  but  it 
must  be  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Only  after  a  long 
and  unhappy  course  of  history  did  a  gloomy  and 
ascetic  theory  of  life  creep  in,  and  produce  a  sad 
and  misanthropic  order»  which  stamped  out  pure 
gladness  as  a  sin,  and  regarded  the  earth  as  a  val- 
ley of  tears,  and  to  this  condition  it  actually  became, 
to  some  extent,  reduced. 

The  Israelite  people  have  nothing  in  common  with 
their  kindred,  who  are  called  Semites,  whether  in 
their  self-torturing  madness  in  honor  of  one  god, 
or  in  tlicir  dissipated  excesses  in  honor  of  another 
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god.  The  Isiadites  were  severed  from  the  Semitic 
tribes  by  hard  discipline,  and  they  weaned  them- 
selves from  the  perversions  of  their  alien  kinsmen* 
It  is  likewise  erroneous  to  endeavor  sophistically  to 
attribute  the  peculiarities  of  Israel  to  the  Semitic 
character,  or  to  consider  the  relationship  of  the  two 
nations  as  that  of  two  descendants  from  one  stock. 
The  Israelites  and  other  Orientals,  through  diverg- 
ent causes,  are  the  result  of  a  mixed  union,  and  both 
have  lost  many  traits  of  their  inherited  nature. 

The  Israelites  decidedly  have  great  faults ;  diey 
have  greatly  erred,  and  have  been  severely  punished 
for  their  shortcomings.  History  describes  and  re* 
veals  these  errors,  their  origin,  their  eventful  results, 
and  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  them. 
Many  of  these  faults  were  acquired,  and  were  to  some 
extent  the  effect  of  their  surroundings ;  but  there 
were  also  peculiar  and  original  features  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  people.  Why  should  they  be  more 
perfect  than  all  other  nationalities,  not  one  of  which 
has  ever  attained  to  perfection  in  all  directions  ? 

Those  who  eag^erly  endeavor  to  show  the  failings 
and  shortcomings  of  the  Isra(jhLe  people  as  through 
a  magnifyinrr  glass  unconsciously  pay  them  hii^h 
honor  by  making  greater  demands  upon  them 
than  upon  other  nations.  It  is  a  decided  defect  on 
the  part  of  the  Israelites  that  they  left  behind  neither 
colossal  buildings  nor  architectural  memorials.  Pos- 
sibly the  race  did  not  possess  any  talent  for  archi- 
tecture ;  or  perhaps,  owing  to  its  ideals  of  equality, 
the  kings  and  warriors  were  not  so  highly  esteemed 
that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  erect  in  their 
memory  stupendi>us  palaces,  pyramids,  or  marble 
monuments.  The  hovels  of  the  poor  ranked  higher. 
The  Israelites  did  not  even  erect  a  temple  to  God 

i Solomon's  Temple  being  built  by  the  Phoenicians), 
or  the  heart  was  God's  temple.  The  Israelites 
neither  sculptured  nor  painted  i;o(Is,  for  they  did 
not  consider  the  Deity  a  subject  for  pleasant  pas- 
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time,  but  gave  Him  pious  and  earnest  devodoa 
Nor  did  the  Israelites  excel  in  ardsttc  epics»  and 
still  less  in  drama  or  comedy.  This  may  lum 
been  a  want  in  their  idiosyncrasy,  and  is  also 
connected  with  their  strong  distaste  for  mytho- 
logical births  and  scandals.  They  evinced  a  similar 
dislike  to  all  dramas,  public  games,  and  theatrical 
displays.  However,  in  compensation,  they  had 
poetical  conceptions  which  adequately  reflect  the 
ideals  of  life,  as  these  are  described  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  poetically  fashioned  eloquence  of  the 
prophets.  Both  possess  this  trait  in  common,  that 
their  fundamental  quality  is  truth  anil  not  liction, 
whereby  poetrv  instead  oi  beine;"  a  mere  toy  and 
pla)'thinL^  for  ihc  imagination,  became  tiie  lusLru- 
meiu  tor  attaining  ethical  culture. 

Their  literature,  though  it  does  not  treat  of  the 
drama,  is  yet  iull  of  dramatic  vigor;  and,  if  not 
actually  humorous,  is  nevertheless  replete  with 
irony,  and  h  oni  its  ideal  pedestal  proudly  contem- 
plates all  delusions.  The  Israelite  prophets  and 
psalmists,  whilst  developing  a  beautiful  poetic  form, 
nt:vrr  sacriticcd  the  truth  of  the  subject  for  the  sake 
of  style.  The  IsraeUtes  also  introduced  a  historical 
style  of  their  own,  which  pictured  events  according 
to  the  canons  of  truth,  and  without  any  endeavor 
to  excuse  or  hide  the  shortcomings  of  heroes,  kings, 
or  nations.  This  peculiar  Hebrew  literature,  of 
which  no  other  nation  on  earth  can  show  the  like 
(at  best  only  an  imitation),  through  its  excellence 
has  achieved  many  moral  conquests.  The  nations 
capable  of  culture  could  not  withstand  the  warmth 
and  truth  which  pervade  these  writings.  If  Greek 
literature  elevated  the  dominion  of  art  and  its  per- 
ceptions, Hebrew  literature  idealized  the  domain  of 
holiness  and  morality.  The  history  of  a  nation  which 
has  acliieved  so  much  has  a  decided  right  to  full 
appr<  i  ition. 

judged  superficially,  the  course  of  history  from. 
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the  entry  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  untO  fiur 
into  the  times  of  the  kings  may  easily  give  rise  to 
misconception,  for  the  most  striking  events  seem 
to  bear  a  political  character.  Invasions,  battles, 
and  conquests,  occupy  the  foreground  of  Ustory. 
We  behold  on  the  scene  leaders  of  nations,  heroes, 
kings,  and  generals,  treaties  are  made  and  broken, 
whilst  the  prevailing  intellectual  activity  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  the  background.  The  nero-judges 
who  first  form  the  subjects  of  history — Ehud, 
Gideon,  his  son  Abimelech,  and  especially  Jephthah 
and  Samson — evince  so  few  of  the  national  charac- 
teristics that  they  mig^ht  equally  well  pass  for 
Canaanitcs,  I'hilistines,  or  Moabites.  Of  Samson  it 
has  been  asserted  that  he  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
Syrian  Hercules.  Most  of  the  kinq;s,  and  also  their 
sons  and  courtiers,  acted  as  arbitrarily  as  if  there 
had  been  no  code  of  law  to  set  limits  to  their 
despotic  will,  and  as  if  they  had  never  even  heard 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Sinai, 

For  centuries  the  people  wore  the  bonds  of  wild 
idolatry,  and  differed  only  in  a  slight  degree  from 
the  heathen  world  which  surrounded  it.  Was  the 
race  in  its  beginnings  actuahy  of  no  importance? 
Did  the  people  for  a  considerable  time  keep  pace 
with  its  Semitic  kinsmen,  and  only  at  a  given  period 
become  stamped  with  those  peculiarities  which 
caused  it  to  contrast  so  strongly  with  its  neighbors? 
Did  not  Sinai  illumine  its  ver\^  cradle?  or  was  this 
fact  stated  to  have  been  the  case  only  in  after-days 
and  by  historians  ?  Sceptics  have  said  as  much, 
but  the  fragments  of  Israelite  poetry,  dating  from 
primieval  times,  give  the  lie  to  this  assertion.  Sev- 
eral centuries  before  the  inception  of  kingly  rule, 
and  in  the  first  days  of  the  hero -judges,  in  the  days 
of  Deborah,  "tlie  mother  in  Israel,"  a  poet  sang  of 
the  marvels  of  the  revelation ;  at  Sinai  he  described 
the  people  of  God  as  contrasting  strikingly  with 
their  environment,  and  ascribed  their  lapses  to  the 
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fact  that  they  had  followed  "  false  gods,"  and  ilicrcby 
fallen  away  from  their  widely  aifferent  origin.  E\  en 
if  o:ic  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  hisLory, 
yet  credence  must  be  given  to  poetr>^  as  a  trust- 
worthy eye-witness.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
spiritual  birtii  of  the  Israelite  people  was  simultan- 
eous with  their  actual  birth,  and  that  Sinai  was  the 
scene  of  the  one  event,  as  Hgypt  was  of  the  other; 
and  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  sacred 
Ten  Commandments  was  its  faithful  attendant  from 
the  earliest  days. 

The  nucleus  of  the  people's  faith  in  God  and  in 
their  mission,  the  fundamental  doctrine  graven  on 
the  tablets  of  stune,  were  of  hoary  antiquity, 
coeval  with  their  representatives.  Men  especially 
chosen,  and  having  no  coniiecLion  with  tlie  work- 
a-day  actions  and  turmoil  of  the  people,  like  the 
Chenibiin  at  Shiloh,  were  to  shield  the  sanctuary. 
This  sanctuary  only  apparently  bears  a  religious 
stamp,  is  only  apparently  tiieocratic,  but  its  essence 
is  contained  in  the  laws  of  morality.  God  is  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine,  but  not  its  end,  which  lies 
rather  in  individual  and  communal  life  and  its 
legitimate  demands 

in  this  law  God  is  the  Holy  Will,  determining 
whatever  is  ethical  and  good.  He  is  the  sacred 
Type  which  indicates  the  way,  but  not  the  cause  for 
which  actions  are  to  be  performed^  in  order  that 
some  definite  advantage  may  accrue.  The  Israelite 
creed  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine, but  one  of  duty.  Though  a  law  of  deliver- 
ance, it  has  no  mystic  admixture.  But  this  religion 
or  law  of  redemption  was  certainly  b^ond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  people  while  yet  m  Its  infantine 
stage,  and  the  ideal  which  was  intended  to  endow  it 
with  significance  and  vitality  remained  for  a  long 
time  an  enigma  to  the  people.  This  enigma  was 
first  solved  by  the  prophets*  A  considerable  per* 
iod  elapsed  even  after  the  prophets  had  spoken 
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their  burning  words  of  fire,  before  the  nation 
became  the  guardian  of  the  teachings  heard  at 
Sinai,  and  before  they  erected  a  temple  for  it  in 
their  own  hearts. 

But  as  soon  as  this  maturity  was  attained,  and  the 
*'  heart  of  stone  had  become  a  heart  of  flesh/'  as 
soon  as  the  prophetic  body  were  able  to  dispense 
with  the  intervention  of  the  priesthood,  they  could 
depart  from  the  scene;  they  had  become  super- 
fluous, for  the  nation  itself  had  attained  to  a  com- 
plete comprehension  of  its  own  being  and  its  own 
mission.  History  shows  how  this  twofold  transfor- 
mation was  effected ;  how  the  family  of  a  petty  sheik 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  people;  how  this  small 

Eeople  was  humiliated  to  Uie  condition  of  a  horde ; 
ow  this  horde  was  trained  to  become  a  nation  of 
God  through  the  law  of  self-sanctification  and  self- 
control;  and  how  these  teachings,  together  with  a 
spiritual  ideal  of  God,  became  breathed  into  it  as 
its  soul* 

This  national  soul  likewise  grew  into  the  national 
body,  was  developed  and  took  the  form  of  laws, 
which,  though  they  were  not  subjected  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  time,  were  yet  suited  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  age.  The  transformation  was  effected  only 
amidst  severe  struggles ;  obstacles  from  within  and 
without  had  to  be  overcome,  and  errors  and  relapses 
to  be  amended,  before  the  nation's  body  could 
become  a  fitting  organ  for  the  nation's  soul.  The 
hidden  things  had  to  be  revealed,  the  obscure  to  be 
illumined,  vague  notions  to  be  brought  into  the  light 
of  certainty,  before  that  ideal  Israel  (as  foreshad- 
owed by  the  prophets  in  the  far  distance  of  time, 
and  which  had  been  expressly  distinguished  by  them 
from  Israel  as  it  then  existed  with  all  its  defects) 
might  become  a  *'  light  unto  the  nations."  Assur- 
edly, tlicru  is  no  second  people  now  dwelling  upon 
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law.  This  people  not  alone  possessed  such  a  law, 
but  also  the  full  oonvictiou  that  it  exbted  only  on 
account  of  this  law,  and  in  order  to  be  the  expo- 
nent of  this  law,  and  that  its  sole  importance  lay  in 
its  vocation  to  announce  the  truths  of  salvation. 
These  were  to  be  inculcated  not  by  violence  and 
compulsion,  but  by  example,  by  action,  and  by  the 
realization  of  those  ideals  which  as  a  people  the 
bfaelites  were  to  proclaim. 

The  profound  msight  afforded  by  History  has 
proved  that  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Greeks  to 
bring  to  light  the  ideals  of  art  and  science,  but  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  no  knowledge  of  this  hat. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Israelites.  Not  only 
was  their  task  apportioned  to  them,  but  the  revela- 
tion was  made  to  them  that  it  was  their  task,  and 


than  "a  drop  in  the  pitcher,  or  a  mote  of  dust  in  the 
balance."  Only  on  this  account  did  the  men  of 
God  call  the  Israelites  a  chosen  people.  The  feet 
of  being  diosen  imposed  on  the  nation  heavier  and 
more  important  responsibilities,  and  a  greater 
measure  of  duty  ;  and  when  their  mission,  as  the 
exponents  of  a  special  and  religious  moral  concep- 
tion, became  clear  to  them,  the  people  prized  their 
task  beyond  all  things-^^ore  highly  than  their 
&therkuid  and  nationimty,  and  even  more  than  life 
itself.  And  because  thev  sacrificed  themselves,  the 
idea  which  dominated  them  attained  to  enduring 
existence  and  to  immortality. 

The  Israelites  were  the  first  people  who  pos- 
sessed the  courage  of  their  own  opinions,  and  who 
risked  all  worldly  goods  for  their  convictions.  They 
proved  that  a  propaganda-making  truth  can  be 
sealed  only  by  the  blood  of  its  martyrs.  The  loy- 
alty of  their  convictions  endowed  them  with  stc  ad- 
fastness  and  endurance.  Thuir  inner  core  cannot 
have  been  utterly  corrupt,  seeing''  that  they  were 
eoablcii  to  bid  defiance  lo  tlie  destructive  lorce  of 


that  without  it  they  were  of 


nearly  four  thousand  years,  and  to  a  host  of  ene* 
mies*  The  history  of  the  Israelite  nation  in  its 
beginning^  is  of  a  decidedly  changeful  character. 
Two  distinct  factors  determined  its  elevation  and 
decadence,  one  physical,  the  other  spiritual,  one 
polit;;cal«  the  other  ethical.  Suddenly,  there  gushed 
forth  a  spiritual  current,  strong  and  foaming  like 
the  mountain  spring  which  has  been  gradually 
gathering  whilst  hidden  from  sight,  and  Sie  exist- 
ence of  which  commenced  only  at  the  moment  when 
it  issued  from  its  rocky  bed. 

The  appearance  of  gifted  prophets  and  psalmists 
from  the  days  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  resembles,  in  its 
force  and  fertilizing  power,  the  outpouring  of  a 
mountain  spring.  The  prophets  and  psalmists  who 
sowed  the  seed  of  great  and  ever  true  thoughts  in 
a  charming  and  attractive  form,  and  who  constitute 
the  flower  of  the  Israelite  people,  could  not  have 
arisen  and  carried  out  all  that  they  actually 
effected,  unless  the  previous  conditions  had  been 
^vorable  to  theur  purpose.  They  arose  because 
the  soil  had  been  spiritually  fertilized  for  them, 
and  they  were  understood  only  because  their 
exalted  moral  theories  of  Ufe  did  not  announce  any* 
thing  novel  or  strange  to  the  people,  but  they 
preached  what  was  already  well  kno¥m,  in  impas- 
sioned and  poetically  illumined  words,  and  were 
impelled  by  self-abnegation,  zeal,  and  manly 
courage. 

Even  those  who  do  not  believe  in  wonders  must 
admit  and  admire  the  marvelous  course  of  Israel's 
history.  Is  it  not  marvelous  that  just  during  the 
untoward  conditions  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  in  a 
country  "full  of  idols  and  license,"  and  amongst  a 
Judaean  nobility  who,  untaught  and  unconverted  by 
their  sad  experience,  contmued  their  evil  ways 
during  exile — ^that  amid  such  surinoundings  a  spirit- 
ual movement  could  be  developed  which  found  vent 
in  a  peculiar^  characteristic  manner  ?   During  the 
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Babylonian  exile  the  psalmists  bewailed  in  touching 
strains,  and  with  poetic  brilliance,  their  own  sorrows 
and  the  national  misfortunes,  and  these  strains 
resound  even  to-day  in  the  high-places  of  worship. 

During  this  exile  that  magnificent  didactic  poem 
in  semi-dramatic  form  between  the  suffering  Job  and 
his  friends  was  composed,  a  poem  consisting  in 
dialogues  on  human  destiny  and  Divine  Providence, 
which  is  almost  unrivaled.  During  this  exile  the 
prophets  once  more  addressed  their  deaf  and  blind 
community  in  poetic  strains.  Amongst  them  was 
that  divinely-favored  man,  the  second  Isaiah,  who 
was  called  the  great  unknown/'  His  words  of  fire 
pour  forth  with  inimitable  power,  chastising  like  a 
father,  yet  comforting  like  a  mother,  wounding  as 
with  a  lash,  yet  healing  as  with  balm.  This  prophet 
fillip  established  the  limciamental  idea  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  Israel's  continued  existence,  that,  hf  its 
submission  of  martyrdom,  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
servant  of  God,  to  become  a  light  to  all  nations,  and 
to  cany  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Is  it  less 
marvelous  that  Cyrus  accorded  to  the  Babylonian 
exiles  the  permbsion  to  return  to  their  native  land, 
to  cultivate  the  deserted  country,  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple  in  honor  of  their  God,  and 
again  to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  Independence? 
Still  more  wonderful  is  it  that  prophets  had  pre- 
dicted with  unqualified  certainty  the  regeneration  of 
the  nation  in  a  single  day,  and  that  the  exodus  from 
Egy  pt  would  be  succeeded  by  an  exodus  from 
Babvlon,  Even  their  prophecy  that  the  heathen 
would  join  the  Jud^an  people  was  fulfilled.  Thus 
the  JucUean  nationality  became  resuscitated  in  their 
own  landi  the  people  became  filled  with  ancient  rec- 
ollections and  new  hopes,  and  were  determined  to 
realize  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets.  The  peo- 
ple preserved  their  independence  in  their  own 
country  during  six  hundrra  years.  The  proneness 
to  idolatry,  which,  to  a  great  extents  had  been  found 
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irresistible  in  the  pre-exilic  period,  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  also  pagaa  customs  and  vices. 
The  Torah,  as  the  law  book,  was  to  become  the 
guiding-line  of  the  regenerated  nation,  whose  "  heart 
of  stone  had  been  changed  into  a  heart  of  flesh," 
and  not  only  of  the  individual  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. By  periodically  reading  the  Torah  in  the 
Synagogue — a  custom  which  was  now  introduced — 
and  by  explaining  it  at  least  in  one  of  the  school- 
houses,  its  teachings  became  the  common  property 
of  the  hi  g  her  classes.  The  Torah  was  the  *•  Magna 
Charta  "  of  public  life  in  the  same  way  as  the  Judaean 
community  developed  into  a  species  of  "  Civitas 
Dei." 

The  prophets  could  now  withdraw,  for  the  law- 
givers— Pharisees  (Soferim) — relieved  them  ol  their 
duties,  and  created  a  Synhedrion,  which  also  pos- 
sessed a  legislative  function.  Thus  post  exilic  his- 
tory received  a  form  entirely  diherent  to  that  of 
pre-exilic  times.  The  tribunal  of  the  Synhedrion 
was  filled  with  painful  anxiety  as  to  the  rigid  exe- 
cution of  pentateuchal  ordinances.  The  teachers 
of  the  people  desired  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  pre- 
exilic  conditions,  of  idolatry,  intercourse  with  the 
heathen,  and  the  imitation  of  pagan  customs.  Entire 
separation  from  the  heathen  world  and  total  isola- 
tion were  the  consequences.  A  similar  state  of 
things  was  also  maintained  against  the  Samaritans, 
who  defiantly  sought  to  obtain  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  **  Civitas  Dei."  This  was  denied  to 
them.  As,  however,  they  would  not  be  prevented 
from  worshiping  the  God  of  Israel,  they  erected  a 
rival  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Thus  there  arose 
the  first  semi-Judaean  sect,  that  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  assumed  an  inimical  bearing  towards  Jerusalem. 
This  was  one  result  of  over-punctiliousness.  The 
other  consequence  was  the  result  of  the  maxim, 
"Make  a  fence  round  the  law."  Thereby  every* 
thii^  which  had  formerly  been  permissible^  and 
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which  only  touched  on  the  fringe  of  what  was  for- 
bidden, was  interdicted.  The  menilu  is  of  the 
Synhedrion,  or  auLhorized  teachers  of  tlie  law,  oa 
the  ground  of  this  maxim,  added  fresh  decisions  to 
the  pentateuchal  laws.  These  new  sopheric  laws, 
and  the  prevaihng  punctiliousness,  did  not  prevent 
the  establishment  of  Jewish  colonies  in  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  other  Greek  centers  which  had  been 
founded  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  his  succes- 
sors. The  Jewish  colony  in  £^pt  built  a  special 
Temple,  that  of  Onias,  which  rivaled  the  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem.  There  the  law  was  first  translated 
into  Greek,  and  in  this  language  it  was  read  in  all 
Greek-speakin||r  countries.  This  was  a  turning- 
point  in  the  course  of  Jewish  history,  although, 
owing  to  the  practice  of  reading  the  law  in  Greek, 
public  mourning  was  instituted  in  Jerusalem,  Juda- 
ism from  this  cause  became,  to  some  extent,  more 
closely  approximated  to  the  pagan  world,  and  the 
accession  of  nations  into  die  community  of  Abraham 
was  promoted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenising 
of  Judaism  brought  the  nation  dose  upon  the  verge 
of  destruction,  and  exposed  it  to  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  £pi(^ianes>  and  also  to  apostasy.  From 
diese  troubles  it  was  only  deliveied  through  the 
revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  rising  was  the  cause 
of  many  martyrdoms. 

:  These  victories  were  followed  bv  a  retrograde 
movement.  The  laws  which  the  Hellenist  apostates 
had  daringly  broken,  and  on  account  of  which  so 
many  martyrs  had  fallen,  even  those  laws  which  had 
been  superadded  as  a  fences  were  henceforth  ^et 
more  zealously  and  scrupulously  practiced.  Judaism 
assumed  an  altered  Pharisaic  punctilious) 
character.  For  a  portion  of  die  people,  the  over* 
scrupulous  ( Assidafians),  even  this  was  not  suffident. 
They  imagined  that  only  by  retirement  from  the 
world  could  the  laws  be  stricdy  followed,  and  there- 
fore, under  the  dedgnatbn  of  Essenes,  they  sepa* 
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rated  from  the  rest,  and  followed  their  particular 
mode  of  thought  and  peculiar  observances.  The 
more  worldly,  such  as  the  warriors  and  statesmen, 
ottered  sharp  opposition  to  such  asceticism,  and 
rejected  the  additional  ordinances  which  ^\  ( re  not 
justified  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  Hence  arose  the 
division  into  Pharisees,  Essenes,  and  Sadducees, 
which  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Maccabaean  war. 
Internal  dissensions  ensued,  and  facilitated  the  sub- 
jugation of  Jud:ea  by  Pompey  and  the  Roman  legions, 
and  the  poHtical  independence  of  the  Judaeans  under 
their  own  king,  which  had  been  maintained  during 
a  century,  now  came  to  an  end. 

Unfortunately,  the  Romans  appointed  their  pro- 
tege, Herod,  to  be  king,  and  he  instilled  his  venom- 
ous ideas  into  the  hearts  of  the  Patriarchs.  In 
order,  to  some  extent,  to  shield  the  populace  from  the 
alienation  desired  by  the  Herodians,  the  exclusive 
laws,  more  particularly  the  ritual  ordinances,  were 
made  more  stringent.  This  was  the  work  of  HiUel 
and  Shammai.  Further,  fanatical  zeal  was  displayed 
in  commemorating  the  liberty  which  had  been  dis- 
gracefully forfeited ;  this  was  the  work  of  the  founder 
of  the  zealot  party — ^Judah  of  Galilee — with  whom 
the  Shammaites  were  to  some  extent  connected. 
The  zealots  incited  the  whole  nation  to  wage  fierce 
war  against  the  Roman  conquerors  of  the  world, 
but  their  attempt  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
community  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  greatly-revered 
Temple  w^as  laid  waste.  It  is,  however,  a  marvelous 
fact  that  the  nationality  and  the  religion  did  not 
perish,  but  survived  the  destroyers,  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  their  successors,  as  they  hadsurvived  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  dynasty.  The  populace  was  rescued 
through  the  law,  which  had  become  its  very  soul. 
The  Synhedrial  school-house  now  became  the  center, 
but  the  law  had  totally  changed  in  aspect. 

Masses  of  new  religious  enactments  now  overlaid 
the  law ;  fences,  Synhedrial  enactments^  customs 
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dating^  from  more  ancient  or  from  recent  times, 
-which  h  id  been  orally  delivered,  and  had  accumu- 
lated to  an  immense  extent.  These  oral  Halachas, 
as  they  were  termed,  ranked,  if  not  higher  than, 
certainly  equal  with,  the  wnuen  laws. 

The  Sadducxaii  opposition  to  these  laws  had 
ceased ;  young  Christendom,  which  had  sprung 
from  the  lap  of  Judaism,  or,  to  sj)eak  more  cor- 
rectly, from  Essenism,  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
highly-prized  and  overrated  laws,  and  was  indiffer- 
ent to  their  origin.  In  contradistmction  to  the  Juda^o- 
Christians,  who  thought  that  they  could  merge  the 
old  laws  with  the  new  faith,  the  apostle  Paul  created 
the  Pagan-Cliristian  idea,  which  rejected  ever\'  pre- 
scription of  the  law  as  entraiTTnicHiiL,^  and  proclaimed 
evangeHc?il  libert}^  This  attack  oi\  the  law,  and  the 
mystic  formulas  evolved  by  the  Gnostics  from  the 
letters  of  Holy  Writ,  caused  all  that  bordi  red  upon 
religious  precepts  to  become  more  precious  and  to 
be  more  rigidly  observed  in  Jud.i  an  circles. 

The  transmission  of  Halachic  doctrines  had  been 
endangered  by  the  divergence  of  o[)in!on  between 
the  disciples  of  Hillel  and  of  Shammai  regarding  their 
scope,  limits,  justification,  and  applicability,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disas- 
trous war.  Those  teachers  of  the  law  who  had  sur- 
vived the  catastrophe  were  the  more  eager  to  hand 
down  such  laws,  which  they  claimed  to  have  trans- 
mitted faithfully,  and  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion. 
Youths  and  men,  now  rid  of  political  cares,  thronged 
to  the  celebrated  colleges  m  order  to  impress  on 
theirmemories the  traditions  handed  down  to  them. 
They  vied  with  each  other  in  teaching  and  learning. 
But  this  eagerness  did  not  crush  out  zealotism  and 
a  desire  to  take  up  arms  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Fiery  youths>  especially  the  disciples  of  the  school 
of  Akiba,  quitted  the  school-house  in  order  at  an 
opportune  moment  to  carry  on  a  bloody  feud  with 
the  Roman  l^[ions^-4n  uie  first  instance  this 
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occurred  under  Trajan,  scarcely  half  a  centur)'  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  ai^rain  two  decades  later 
under  I  ladrian,  Theseattempts  ended  disastrously; 
Hadrian  instituted  a  system  of  persecution  directed 
more  against  Judaism  than  against  the  Judaeans, 
and  especially  against  teachers  and  disciples,  in  the 
hope  of  destroyiuj^  the  Law,  the  very  soul  of  the 
nationality,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
The  fier}^  zeal  for  the  traditional  law  was  increased 
througli  the  activity  of  Akiba's  disciples,  who  had 
returned  from  exile. 

The  center  was,  however,  transferred  to  Galilee, 
as  Judiea,  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  had 
been  laid  waste,  and  was  chictly  in  the  possession  of 
pao^ari  colonists.  Here  \vas  situated  the  Patriarchate 
which  represented  the  unity  of  the  people,  the  post 
of  Patriarch  being"  occupied  by  a  descendant  of 
Hilleh  who,  as  it  was  alleq;ed,  came  from  the  royal 
house  of  David,  and  who,  from  the  tiny  territory  of 
Galilee,  from  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias,  governed  the 
numerous  communities  of  the  Diaspora — beyond  the 
land  and  the  sea,  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe*  His  encyclicals,  which  were  sent  by 
special  messengers,  were  greeted  with  respect,  anq 
were  obeyed  like  those  of  a  spiritual  chief.  The 
Mishnah,  the  fundamental  text  of  the  voluininoiis 
Talmud,  a  collection  of  Halachic  laws,  and  species 
of  ''corpus  juris  clvilis  canonici,"  which  was  com< 
piled  by  the  Patriarch  Judah  I,  owed  its  universal 
recognition  to  that  cause.  This  spiritual  greatness^ 
however^  was  destroyed  through  Byasantium,  from 
the  time  that  the  Roman  Empire  worshiped,  or  was 
compelled  to  worship,  Jesus  instead  of ,  upiter,  and 
the  fanatical  persecution  practiced  mutually  amongst 
the  Christian  sects  was  visited  upon  iJie  Jews. 

The  Byzantine  emperors,  (Jonstantine,  Theo- 
dosius  II,  and  Justinian,  treated  the  sons  of  Jacob 
even  more  mercilessly  than  their  heathen  enemies. 
They  deprived  them  of  their  Roman  rights  of  dti- 
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zc!ishi|),  of  their  rights  as  men,  and  also  encroacln^d 
upon  tlicir  ireedom  in  religious  practices.  Tiiis 
example  was  followed  by  the  rulers  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries,  mure  especially  in  France  and 
Spain. 

Fortunately,  there  had  been  formed  a  new  center 
in  another  quarter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  where  iiunicrous  Juda'an  coninmr.itif  s 
occupied  a  favorable  position,  and  lived  ahnost  in  a 
state  of  pohtical  independence,  under  their  own 
Jud^an  prince,  the  Exilarch.  The  scliools  which 
were  here  established  replaced  tiiose  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  Holy  Land.  These  schools 
exercised  authority  over  the  entire  Jewish  commu- 
nity, with  but  few  interruptions,  during  seven  hun- 
dred years.  Here  tliere  arose  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, which  was  more  fortunate  than  its  companion- 
work,  the  l^ilestinian  or  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a 
religious  code  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  work  with 
its  ]>hases  of  h^lit  and  shade  exercised  an  influence 
in  Jewisli  circles  ( wlilch  continues  to  the  present 
da\),  and  it  ahnost  o\'er-shadowed  Holy  Writ. 
Here  also  Talmudical  dialectics  became  developed, 
and  endowed  the  Jews  who  stood  beneath  the  spell 
of  the  Talmud  with  pernhar  characteristics,  espec- 
ially imbuing  them  with  that  love  of  hair-splitting 
which  afterwards  deteriorated  into  sophistic  subtlety. 
The  authority  of  the  Talmud,  however,  was  to  some 
extent  lessened  through  events  which  occurred  on 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Mahomet,  the  son  of 
Abdailah,  from  Mecca,  had  established  the  Islamite 
religion  on  the  basis  of  various  fragments  of  Juda- 
ism. The  Arabs  at  first  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Jud^ans  who  dwelt  in  their  land,  and  who 
were  warlike,  lovers  of  freedom  and  of  song,  and 
superior  to  the  Arabs  by  reason  of  their  possession 
of  Holy  Writ.  Mahomet,  however,  having  been 
derided  by  them,  afterwards  waged  war  against  one 
Judaean  tribe  after  another,  and  exiled  &em  from 
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Arabia*  which  proscription  ms  uphdd  by  Ca£ph 
Omar, 

The  exiles  setded  in  Palestine  and  Babylon^  where 
they  became  acquainted  with  tribesmen  and  co-reli- 
gionists,  who,  having  followed  the  Talmudical  pre- 
cepts, had  acquired  totally  different  habits.  They 
found  the  Talmudical  restrictions  incompatible  with 
their  hereditary  and  unquenched  thirst  for  liberty. 
This  Judaeo- Arabic  circle  declared  war  against  Tal- 
muclism.  The  contest,  which  in  the  first  instance 
was  only  of  a  mild  character,  the  needful  ability  to 
sustain  it  being  wanting,  afterwards  became  fiercer, 
when  /\nan,  a  connection  ol  the  IVince  oi  Capti\^it>% 
eagerly  joined  in  the  fray,  asserting  Holy  W  rit  to 
be  the  sole  source  of  religion,  and  tlie  Talmud  to  be 
only  the  work  of  man. 

Thus  arose  a  new  sect,  the  Ananites,  or  Karaites. 
Although  small  in  numbers,  yet  by  their  energy 
and  combativeness  they  aroused  the  less  active 
minds,  and  stimulated  the  desire  for  a  knowledge 
of  Holy  Writ,  which  had  hitherto  fallen  into  neglect. 
The  impulse  given  to  tliis  study  was  so  powerful 
that  Saadiah,  the  representative  of  a  Talmudical 
school,  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  it.  Through 
him  a  philosophical  tendency  was  introduced  into 
Judaean  circles.  Until  this  time,  as  in  Christen- 
dom and  Islam,  a  belief  in  existing  authorities 
had  caused  it  to  be  considered  heretical  to  specu- 
late upon  religion. 

From  Babylon  there  now  emanated  a  spark  of 
rational  thought  and  scientific  inquiry,  which  tra- 
veled as  far  as  the  Pvrenean  Peninsula.  This  tcrri- 
tory,  being  under  Mahometan  rule,  was  connected 
in  spirit  with  the  East.  A  long  succession  of  emin- 
ent personages  had  during  two  centuries  fosten  d 
and  cultivated  a  spirit  of  deep  research  in  S[)ain, 
wiiilst  in  Christendom  a  fanatical  desire  for  persecu- 
tion resulted  in  the  destruction  of  tlie  jews,  or  in 

their  banishment  from  the  homes  which  they  had 
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possessed  for  so  long^  a  time.  The  culmmatlng 
point  of  philosophical  thought  was  attained  by 

Moses  Maimuni,  who  for  centuries  was  "  the  Guide 

of  t]^(!  Perplexed,"  and  who  also,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Churcli.  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
I3oniiaican  scholabCicism.  Where  there  is  threat 
light  there  must  also  he  much  shadow.  The  shaelows 
caustid  by  the  light  wliich  had  proceeded  from 
Mai  muni  became  embodied  in  tlie  vagaries  of  the 
Kabbala,  which  confused  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
by  its  forgeries,  and  corrupted  the  feelings  by  its 
excesses. 

A  deep  L^ulf  was  created  in  Spain  and  Southern 
France  between  the  Maimunists  and  anti-Mai- 
munists,  between  faith  based  upon  intellectuality, 
and  faith  based  upon  authority.  This  schism  would 
have  given  rise  to  sectarianism,  had  not  the  accu- 
mulated sufferings  of  tlie  people  riveted  their  atten- 
tion on  what  was  proximate — the  misery  of  all. 
Faith  in  authority  proved  victorious,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Kabbala,  and  every  scientific  pursuit, 
excepting  that  of  medicine,  was  proscribed  in  Spain, 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  imdermine  the  continuance 
of  [udaism.  The  fourteenth  centurs^  ignored  the 
tenth  century.  Solomon  ben  Adret,  who  had 
solemnly  pronounced  an  mterdict  ap^ainst  philosophy, 
ranked  Saadiah  as  to  some  extent  a  heretic.  It 
seemed  as  if,  with  the  decay  of  knowledge,  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  Jews  were  to  be  entirely 
extinguished. 

The  cup  of  sorrow,  drained  by  the  Jews  through- 
out Central  Europe — from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula, 
and  from  the  Alps  to  the  niarsli-lands  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean — in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death,  as 
if  they  had  indeed  been  poisoners,  also  reached 
the  Spanish  Jews.  Their  grandees,  who  had  been 
employed  at  the  court  as  ministers  of  finance,  diplo- 
matists, private  secretaries,  or  court  physicians, 
were  powerless  to  protect  them,  as  they  had  form- 
erly done. 
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The  horrible  massacre  in  1391  had  driven  many 
Jews,  with  wild  despair  in  their  hearts,  into  the  arms 
of  the  Church,  and  they  deceived  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  outwardly  join  the  Church, 
■whilst  remaining  inwardly  faithful  to  the  God  of 
Israel. 

Thus  arose  the  Marranos.  Their  fanatical  per- 
secutors, however,  knew  no  peace  until  they  had 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  thunders  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion against  the  Jews,  in  lighting  the  stake,  in  caus- 
ing them  to  be  banished  from  Spain  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  in  enforcing  compulsor\'  baptism  in 
Portugal.  But  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake  in  both 
of  these  countries  only  awoke  a  deeper  love  for 
Judaism  in  the  hearts  of  the  Marranos.  Great  as 
was  the  number  of  those  who  perished  at  the  autos- 
da-f6,  or  who  pined  away  in  prison,  yet  their  off- 
spring, who  secretly  continued  to  cherish  their  own 
faith  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  afu  r  one  or  two  cen- 
turies sought  to  escape  from  the  hell  on  the  Pyrenean 
Peninsula. 

Under  the  guise  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  mer- 
chants, tliey  founded  lari^e  communities  in  Bordeaux, 
Amsterdam,  London,  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
From  their  ste|)-latlu:rland  they  brought  with  them 
a  higher  culture  and  an  aristocratic  demeanor. 
Consequently  they  did  not  sutler  from  the  contempt 
with  which  other  Jews  were  treated  in  political  and 
social  circles.  In  fact,  the  Jews  of  Marrano  descent 
looked  down  upon  their  co-religionists  as  g}'psies, 
on  account  of  their  external  deterioration.  With 
oiarvelous  rapidity,  however,  did  those  who  were 
considered  as  gypsies  regenerate  and  elevate  them- 
selves ;  and»  what  was  more  marvelous,  this  change 
did  not  proceed  from  the  aristocratic  Sephardtm. 
The  personage  to  whom  this  transformation  was 
due  sprang  from  the  midst  of  those  who  were  so 
despised  and  contemned.  He  bore  no  trace  of 
culture  in  his  youth,  but  was  deformed^  awkward, 
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and  shy — this  was  Ivluses  Mendelssohn,  from  the 
petty  community  of  Dessau.  Had  the  call  reached 
him  to  become  the  leader  of  his  co-relis^nonists,  he 
would  have  replied,  like  the  great  Prophet  in  Hgn^-pt 
— "Who  am  1?"  It  is  remarkable  that  Mendels- 
sohn, without  desiring;  or  intending  to  do  so,  paved 
the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  the 
purification  of  Judaism.  The  present  aL;e  has  gi\'en 
the  lie  to  the  assertion  of  Jew-haters  (who  at  the 
close  of  the  eii^diteentli  century  and  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  numberless),  that 
{generation  after  generation  must  pass  away  before 
any  improvement  could  be  expected  in  the  debased 
condition  of  the  Jews. 

In  two  decades  there  appeared  on  the  canvas  of 
History  a  series  of  noble,  if  not  of  ennobled  Jews, 
in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  these 
ranked  as  high  as  if  they  had  been  of  equal  birth 
with  Christians  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
I  The  historic  course  of  the  Israelite  nation  not 
only  shows,  as  with  other  nations,  the  stages  of 
growth,  bloom,  and  decay,  but  it  exhibits  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  that  the  decay  was  succeeded, 
on  three  different  occasions,  by  a  new  budding  and 
blossoming  time.  The  history  of  the  crystallization 
of  the  Israelite  family  group  into  a  nation,  and  their 
entry  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  a  kingdom,  constitutes  the  growth.  The 
sta^e  of  bloom  was  in  the  days  of  the  kings  David 
anci  Solomon,  who  raised  the  condition  of  the  Israel- 
ite people  to  that  of  a  state  of  the  first  rank. 
The  period  of  blossoming  was  short,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  power  and  by  the  downfall  of  the 
nationality.  But  again  it  graaually  revived  under 
the  rule  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  developed 
under  the  Maccabees,  only  to  decay  away  under  the 
Romans.  This  decay,  however,  was  merely  super- 
ficial, and  was  destined  to  give  place  to  a  resuscita- 
tion in  another  form* 
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One  of  the  prophets  has  represented  the  growth 
of  the  Israelite  nation  in  Egypt  by  the  picture 
of  a  deserted  female  child  left  lying  in  the  fields, 
begrimed  with  blood  and  filthy  but  who,  notwith- 
standing her  desertion  and  misery*  develops  into  a 
blooming  maiden.  The  development  of  the  race  in 
Babylon  is  described  by  another  prophet  under  the 
image  of  an  unhappy  and  sorrowing  widow,  who  has 
been  robbed  of  her  children,  until,  on  the  unexpected 
return  of  her  numerous  offspring  from  all  ends  and 
corners  of  the  earth,  she  is  comforted,  and  regains 
her  lost  youth  with  them.  For  the  third  rejuvenes- 
cence of  the  Jewish  race  tradition  has  likewise 
found  a  fitting  picture. 

At  the  gates  of  Rome  there  lies  a  human  form* 
clothed  in  rags,  leprous,  half  dead,  an  object  of  hor- 
ror and  pity.  Suddenly  this  abject  figure  is  touched 
with  a  staff,  on  which  biblical  sentences  are  inscribed. 
He  rises,  his  hideous  coverings  and  disfigurements 
vanish,  and  he  stands  erect  in  the  beautifiu  glow  of 
youth.  Similes  are  but  lame,  and  give  no  adequate 
representation  of  a  phenomenon  to  which  there  is  no 
equal  in  every-day  existence.  In  any  case,  the  Jew- 
ish nation  is  an  extraordinary  j^ienomenon,  dating 
as  it  does  from  hoary  antiquity,  but  possessing 
youthful  vigor,  having  passed  tKrough  numberless 
vicissitudes,  yet  remainmg  ever  true  to  itselt 
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Alexandria,  Jews  of,  and  the  Damas* 
cus  blood-accusation,  647,  660. 

Algazi,  Moses  Joseph,  rabbi  at  Cairo, 
supports  Cr^ieux,  664. 

Algazi,  Solomon,  anti-Sabbatian,  144. 

Ali  Ibn-Rahmadan,  mathematician, 
26, 

Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  the, 

foundation  of,  6^701-2. 
«*  Almansor,"  by  Heine,  54^^, 
Almanzi,  Jewish  scholar,  622^ 
Alsace,  Jews  of,  appeal  to  Mendels 
sohn,  351. 
attacked,  437. 

discussed  in  the  French  Chamber, 

impoverished  by  the  Revolution, 

474-5-  ^ 
money-lenders,  475-0. 

persecuted,  349-50. 

protected  by  the  National  As* 

sembly,  446. 

restrictions  imposed  on,  347-9. 

taxed,  446. 

Amigo,  Abraham,  Talmudist, 

Amschcl,    representative    of  tht 

Frankfort  Jews,  505. 
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Ansterdam,  Portngoete  coauBonitj 
of,  prosperity  of,  166-7. 
Sabbatiant  in,  13R-41.  1  5^ 
theological  ceminary  at,  70a 
Anan,  founder  of  the  Karaites,  727. 
Ananitcs,  the,  ri»e  of,  727. 
Andrade,  Abraham,  rabbi,  member 
of  the  Assembly  of  Notables, 

**  Anglo- Jewish  Aaaociatioo,  The," 
703- 

Anteri,  Jacob,  rabbi,  charged  with 
Father  Toma*o*s  murder,  6 •^8. 

••Anti-Fbacdon  by  John  Balthasar 
Kolbele,  316. 

Anti-Semitism,  prevalence  of,  704. 

Anti-Talmudists.    bee  l-rankists. 

Anton,  Charles,  apostate,  defender 
of  EibenchQti,  ^67. 

"Apology  for  the  Honorable  Nation 
of  the  lews,"  by  Edward  Nich- 
olas. 28-<). 

Aposta«y  among  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many, 420-22, 

Arari,  David,  and  the  Damascus 
blood -accusation,  6j6,  637,  638. 

**  Are  there  means  to  make  the  Tews 
happier  and  more  useful  in 
France,"  prize  essay  in  Metz, 

434-S- 

Argent,  d\  intercedes  for  Moees 

Mendelssohn,  T^oj, 
Arias,  Joseph  Szemach,  translator, 

Ii3zi4? 

Arastein.  von,  Nathan  Adam,  hus- 
band of  Fanny  Itzig,  414. 

AscarcUi,  Deborah,  poetess,  6S. 

Asher,  Saul,  defends  the  lews,  463. 

Ashkenazi,  Jacob,  father  of  Chacham 
Zcvi,  Sabbatian,  lyx 

Ashkenazi ,  Jacob  Emden.  See  Em- 
den,  Jacob. 

Afhkenazi,  Zevi,  chacham  at  Am- 
sterdam, father  of  Jacob  Emden, 
anti- Sabbatian,  cause  of,  es- 
poused by  the  European  rabbis, 

denounces  Chayon, 

ex  communicated, 
excummtinicates  Chayon,  223-4. 
Atir^  ha-Tikwah,  by  Joseph  Penso, 

Asser,   Amsterdam  deputy  to  the 

Synhedrion,  497. 
AMer,  Carolus  and  Moses,  active  in 

the  emancipation  of  the  Dutch 

Jews,  4i3,  4i4i 


Aatmc,  Ariatidet,  founder  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle, 
70 1« 

Atiaa,  laaac,  da  Costa,  president  of 
the  Batavian  National  Assem- 
bly. 45S, 
Attaman,  Cossack  chieftain,  2. 
Auerbach,  Jacob,  preacher  at  the 
Leipsic  reform  s)TiagngTie,  i;?^. 
August,  of  Brunswick,  and  Jacob 

Jehuda  Leon,  114-1^ 
Augustus  I II,  of  Poland,  protects  the 

Frankists,  jSj. 
Austria,  Jews  of,  emancipated,  6q7. 
establish  the  "  Israelitische  Alli- 

anz,"  703- 
humiliated  condition  of,  508-9. 
legislation  friendly  to,  3^7-8. 
under  restrictions,  57^-80. 
Austrian   Succession,  War  of  the, 

and  the  Jews,  251-2. 
AutobiogTsphy  by  Solomon  Maimon, 
402, 

Ayllou,  Solomon,  Sabbatian  rabbi  at 

Amsterdam,  characterization  of| 

distrusted    by   the  Portuguese 

Council,  222. 
espouses  Chayon*s  cause,  aaa-3. 
loose  life  of,  Ufi 
on  Chacham  Zevi,  2^1^ 
passes   judgment    on  Chayon*s 

book,  22A' 

repodiatea  Chayon,  »3i. 


Baal -Shem  (Baal -Shemtob).   See  la- 

rael  of  Miedriboz. 
Babylonian  exile,  the,  changes  dux' 

ing,  719-aa 
Baden,  Jews  of,  ahow  gratitude  to 

Kiesser,  60 1. 
the  "hep,  hep*'  persecution  in, 

530- 

Bail,  defender  of  the  Jews,  522. 
Bailly.  mayor  of  Paris,  and  the 

emancipation  of  the  Jew^,  44^ 
Baki,  bimoa,  rabbi,  superstition  of, 
201=2* 

Bamberg,  Jews  of,  persecuted,  gary 
barebones  Parliament,  the,  Puritan 

character  of,  34. 
Barlaeus,  Caspar,  and  Manasseh  ben 

Israel.  22. 
Barrave  favors  the  emancipation  of 

the  Jews,  441. 
Barrios,  de,  Daniel,  historian,  202, 

204. 
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Bamch,  Jacob,  father  of  Bflme, 
deputy  of  the  Frankfort  Jews  in 
Vienna,  511. 

Baruch,  Lob  (Louis).  See  Bfime, 
Ludwig. 

Baanage,  Jacob,  historian  of  the 
Jews,  I9S-97. 
banishment  of,  tgo. 
Bassan,  Isaiah,  teacher  of  Moses 
Chayim  Luzzatto,  235,  238,  239, 

Mi* 

Batavian  Republic,  the.    See  Hoi* 

laadL 

Baudin,  secretary  of  Ratti  Menton, 

Bavaria,  Jews  of,  partially  emanci- 
pated, 508. 
Bayonne,  the  Jewish  community  of, 

436- 

Bayreuth,  the    hep,  hep  **  persecu- 

tion  in,  ^30. 
Beer,  Jacob,  private  synagogue  of, 

Beer^  ^  Mizricz,  founder  of  the  new 
Chassidim,  375.  379-83- 
and  Solomon  Maimon,  407. 


death  of,  392. 
introduces  the  Portuguese  ritual 
among  the  Chassidim,  386^7. 
Belgium,  Catholic  agitation  in,  hos* 
tile  to  Jews,  655. 
Belief  of  the  Universe,  The,"  by 
Nchcmiah  Chayon,  2i9-2a 
Belillos,  Jacob,  rabbi  at  Venice,  pro* 
nounces  against  Moses  Chayim 
Luzzatto,  239. 
Bellerophon'  by  Lefrank.  47i-"2. 
bclmonte,  Manuel,  Marrano  poet, 

113' 

Belmontes,  the,  Jewish  millionaires, 

Ben-David,    Lazarus,   lecturer  on 
Kant's  philosophy,  409-10. 
member  of  the  "Society  for  the 
Culture   and    Science  of  the 
Jews,"  583. 

Bencdictus  XlV,  pope,  petitioned  to 
acquit  th«  Jews  of  the  blood- 
accusation,  2S2. 

Benet,  Mordecai,  rabbi,  orthodox 
leader,  567. 
protests  agamst  the  Temple  inno- 
vations, 572. 

Benisch,  Abraham,  founder  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association,  703. 

Ben  Usiel,  disciple  of  Bemays, 
opposes  the  reform  movement. 


BenTenlati,  Chayim,  rabbi  at  Smyr* 

na,  Sabbatian,  136,  iss. 

Ben-Zeeb,  one  of  the  Meas6ro,  40a 

Berachya,  son  of  Jacob  Querido, 
accepted  successor  of  Sabbatal 
Zevi,  211. 

Berish.    See  Beer  of  Mizricz. 

Berlin,  Jewish  physicians  of,  re- 
stricted, 461. 

Berlin,  Jews  of,  apply  to  be  baptized, 
421-2. 
converted,  587. 

petition  for  the  repeal  of  anti* 

Jewish  laws,  414-1  g. 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  294-^ 
"Berlin  religion,  the,"  333. 
Berlin,  the  progressive  party  in,  418. 
the  reform  movement  in,  563,  683, 
686-7. 

Bemal,  Abraham  Nulles,  martyr,  92. 
Beraal,  Marcos  da  Almeyda,  martyr, 

22. 

Bernard,  Isaac,  employer  of  Moses 

Mendelssohn,  296. 
Bemays,  Isaac,  chacham  of  the  Ham- 
burg congregation,  ^74-8. 
and  the  Mendelssohn  school,  575. 
as  a  preacher,  577. 
changes  introduced  by,  577-8. 
characterization  of,  ^74. 
denounces  the  Hamburg  Temple 

liturgy,  673. 
influences  Stcinheim,  602. 
Bemays,  Jacob,  organizer  of  the 

Breslau  seminary,  700. 
Bernstorff,  Danish  minister, decides 

against  Eibesrhntz,  265. 
Bernstorff,  deputy  from  Holstein  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  519, 

Berr,  Berr  Isaac,  representative  of 
the  Lorraine  Jews,  4  y. 
has   the    Bible    translated  into 

French,  449. 
in  the  National  Assembly,  438, 

440.  49O; 

member  of  the  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles, 482,  486,  487. 

urges   improvements   upon  the 
French  Jews,  448-9. 
Berr,  Cerf,  representative  of  the 
Alsatian  Jews,  351.  436. 

and   the    emancipation   of  the 
French  Jews,  430-31. 

spreads  Dohm's  Apology,  431. 

spreads  Mendelssohn's  Pentateuch 
translation  in  France,  430. 
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Bcrr,  Lipmanit  Cert  tddreMes  the 

Assembly  of  Notahlet,  487. 
Berr,  Michael,  first  Jewish  attornej 
in  France,  champion*  the  Jews 
ftt   the   Congress  ot  Aix-U- 
Chapelle,  537. 
fills  a  position  in  Westphalia,  goo. 
intercedes  for  the  Jews  with  the 

princes  of  Kuropc,  460-61. 
member  of  the  A sse mbly  of  N ota- 

bles,  48»« 
member  of  the  Westphalian  con* 
si  story,  soi» 
Bertolio,  abW.  favors  the  emandpa- 

tion  of  the  Jews,  44^ 
Besht.    See  Israel  of  Miedxiboz. 
Beugnotf  state  coancilor  under  Na> 
poleon,  friendly  to  the  Jews,  4^0. 
helps  to  frame  the  Westphalian 
constitution,  Soa 
Beyrout,    Jews  of,    protected  by 

l-^uropcan  consuls,  641. 
•«  Bible  for  Israelites,  The/'  by  Sachs, 

Bibll%e,  characterized  by  Heine, 

BiWtcal  exegesis,  695-^ 
Biblical  Orient.  The,"  ascribed  to 
Isaac  Bemays,  S7S-6. 
Blester  proposes  a  statue  to  Moses 

Mendelssohn,  172. 
Bing,  Isaiah  Berr, refutes  the  charges 

against  the  Al<*atian  Jews,  454. 
Bloch,  Matathian.  emissary  of  bab* 

bata!  Zevi,  rj^  rjT. 
Blood-accusation, the,  at  Damascus. 
Sec  Chap.  XVIL 
Benedictus    XIV  petitioned  to 

acquit  the  Jews  of,  iSi 
Clement  XIII  acquits  th«  Jews  of. 

Blood- accusation,  the,  groundless- 
ness  of,  asserted  by  Moses  Ger- 

manus,  1 77. 
by  Neandcr,  650. 
by  Simon,  176. 

by  the  rabbis  of  London,  654^5, 

by  Wagenseil,  187* 

by  Wolfer,  18^ 
Blood  accusation, the,  fat  Jttlich,  642. 

in  Rhodes,  640-41. 
Bohemia.  Jews  of,  banished,  351-3. 

taxed  heavily,  508. 

under  restrictions,  533. 
Bonafidea,  character  fai  **  Nathan 

the  Wise,"  3a y 
bonafoux,  Uaniel  Isrtei,  Ssbbatian, 
g07,  20S1 


Bonald,  Louis  Gabriel  Ambrolsc^ 
hostility  of,  to  the  Jews.  477-8. 

Bonifaccio,  Balthasar,  accuser  of 
Sarah  Sallam,  70. 

Bonnet,  Caspar,  a  Genera  author, 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  309^ 

3«3-«4- 

Bordeaux,  Jews  of.  unrestricted,  49^ 

the  Jewish  community  of,  435, 456. 
the  Portuguese  Jewish  consmunity 

of,  34«"»» 
Borne,  Ludwig,  a  figure  in  Jewish 

history,  536-44. 
and  the  reaction,  ^41-:. 
as  a  political  leader, 
attitude  of,  towards  Judaism,  538, 

champions  the  Jews,  542-4, 
characterization  of,  538. 
compared  with  Heine,  S44» 
converted,  ^2. 

employed  in  the  ducal  police  d 

Krankfort,  505,  541. 
In  German  literature,  $37. 
Jewish  qualities  of.  53&-9. 
publishes  a  journal.  542. 
•s  love  of  liberty.  5 3?C-9. 
•s  opinion  of  the  Jews,  539-4a 
style  of,  556. 
Bourbons,  the.  and  the  emancipation 

of  the  Jews,  596. 
Brancas,  de,  due,  derives  an  income 
from  the  Jews  of  Metz,  348,  446. 
Brandenburg,  Jews  settle  in,  173-4. 
Brcidenbach,  \Vol£f,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  poll-tax,  466-8.  472. 
Bremen,  Jews  of,  emancipated.  307 
expelled,  5?o. 
under  restrictions,  gia. 
Brendel,   professor  at  WQrzburg, 

friendly  to  the  Jews,  528. 
Breslau,    a   theological  seminary 
founded  in,  699,  70a 
the  confirmation  ceremony  intro 

duced  in,  573. 
the  reform  movement  in,  i&z^ 
Bresselau,  Mendel  J.,  one  of  the 
Mtasfim,  Hebrew  stylist,  39S-9. 
672. 

opposes  the  omission  ol  Hebrew 

from  the  prayers,  ^64. 
writes  against  the  orthcxioz  party, 

Brieli,  Jchuda  Leon,  rabbi  fttMantna. 
condemns  Cbayon,  225,  2i6 
culture  of,  2Q£L 
Brody,  culture  strivings  in,  tit. 


Brogiie,  de.  due,  opposes  the  eman* 
cipation  of  the  Jews  of  Alsace, 
447- 

Bromet,  Herz,  active  in  the  enanci> 
pation  of  the  Dutch  Jews,  453, 
454.  4S8. 

BrQhir  Saxon  minister,  and  the  Eibe« 

schOtz  controversy,  26:^» 
Bninswick,  conference  of  rabbis  at, 

677-8.  68 
Jews  of,  under  restrictions, 
Buchholz,  a  writer  hostile  to  the 

Jews,  468. 
Buda-Pesth,  theological  seminary  at, 

700. 

Buena,  David,  dc  Mesqoito,  Jewish 

millionaire,  205. 
Buol    Schaucnstein,    von,  count, 

president  of  the  Diet,  and  ibc 

Frankfort  Jews,  530. 
Buxtorf,    John,    senior,  Hebrew 

scholar.  21. 
Byk,  Jacob  Solomon,  member  of  the 

Galician  school,  617. 

Caballo,  Jales,  founder  of  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelle,  701. 
Caceres,  de,  Simon,  Marrano  in 

London,  4^ 
Cairo.  Jewish  schools  opened  at, 

664. 

Calabresc.    See  Vital,  Chayim. 
Campo  Formio,  peace  of,  and  the 

poll-tai,  464. 
"Can  the  Jews  remain  in  their 

present  condition  without  harm 

to  the  state  ? "  an  anti-Jewish 

tract,  469-7a 
Cansino  family,  the,  dragomans  in 

Oran,  i6<). 
Capo  d'Istria-,  and  the  emancipa- 

tion  of  the  Jews,  527, 
■  Captives  of  Hope,  The,"  by  Joseph 

Penso,  112=12. 
Cardoso,  Abraham  Michael,  Sabba- 

tian,  i6;}-s. 
announces  himself  as  the  Eph- 

raimite  Messiah,  207-8. 
Cardoso.  Abraham  Michael,  works 

of,  forbidden,  220-21. 
studied  by  Eibeschutz,  248. 
Cardoso.   Isaac  (Fernando),  anti* 

Sabbatian,  163-4. 
writer,  163,  188. 
Carlsiuhe,  the  confirmation  cere- 

mony  introduced  in.  573. 
the  **bep,  hep"  persecution  in, 


Carpentras,  the  Jewish  community 
of,  436. 

Carvajali  Fernandez,  Marrano  in 
London,  38,  43. 

Castellane,  de,  advocates  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, 439. 

Castro,  de,  speaker  at  the  London 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Damas- 
cus Jews.  653. 

Castro,  de.  Balthasar  Orobio,  Mar- 
rano physician,  05-17. 

Castro,  dc,  Hcndilo  (Baruch  Nehe* 
miah),  Marrano  physician,  Sab- 
batian,  140-1,  \fjo. 

Castro,  de,  Isaac  Orobio,  writer, 
character  of,  199- 20a 
refutes  Spinoza's  philosophy,  167. 

Castro-Tart  as,  de,  Isaac,  Marrano 
martyr,  31-2. 

Ceba,  Ansaldo,  friend  of  Sarah 
Sullam,  69-70. 

Cbacham  Zevi.  See  Ashkenazi, 
Zevi. 

Chages,  Jacob,  scholar  at  Jerusalem, 

126. 

teacher  of  Nathan  Ghazati,  130. 
threatens  Sabbatal  Zevi  with  ex- 
communication, 132. 
Chages,  Moses,  and  Moses  Chayim 
Luzzatto,  2 18-9,  241. 
and  NehemiahChayon,  222^227. 
excommunicated.  2^6* 
honored  in  Amsterdam,  231. 
opposes  EibeschQtz,  249-^0. 
Chamiz,  Joseph,  disciple  of  Leo 

Modena.  62,  lAi 
Charles  VII,  emperor,  in  Prague, 
251. 

Charles,  of  Baden,  grants  civil  rights 
to  the  Jews,  502-3. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  596. 

Charles  X,  of  Sweden,  against  Po- 
land, 

Charles  XI,  of  Sweden,  and  the  Ka- 
raites. 182-3. 

Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  and  Kara* 
ism.  i84« 

ChasdaiCrescas,  studied  by  Spinoza, 

as. 

Chassidim,  a  Polish  Sabbatian  sect, 

212^ 

converted  to  Islam  and  Chrit* 

tianify.  213. 
excommunicated,  39a,  394. 
writings  of,  ^g^. 
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Cba^sidism,  attacked,  6i». 

founder*  of,  37^ 
In  Wilna,  391. 

opposed  by  Elijah  WHna,  394. 

opposefl  to  necular  tttidie!!,  Qi 
opposes  Talnmdism,  379.  386. 
origin  and  description  of,  374-5. 
per<iecuted.  393-4. 
pilgrimages  in  the  system  of,  383- 

385- 

prop.npaTjda  of.  383. 
ritual  o(,  3S6-7. 
nndcr  Beer,  of  Mliricz,  380-1. 
Chateaa^^ial1d,  and  the  connection 
between    Judaism   and  Chris> 
tianity,  427-8. 
reactionary,  477.  478. 
Cbaumette,  atheist  deputy  to  the 

National  Assembly.  450. 
Chaves,  de,  Jacob,  pupil  of  Moses 

Chayim  Lazzatto.  242. 
ChaveH,  de,  Moses,  patron  of  Moses 

Chayim  Luzzatto,  242. 
Chaya,  daughter  of  Elisha  Schor,  a 

babb.it  lan,  275. 
Chayim  of  Lublin,  partisan  of  Eibc- 

schntis.  26 1 ,  263, 
Chayon,  Nchcmiah  Chija,  Sabba- 
tian.  215-31. 
acqoitted  of  the  charge  of  heresy, 
225, 

at  Amsterdam.  221-7. 
at  Con?«tantinople,  azy-S, 
at  Prague,  2 iS. 

countenanced  by  the  Amsterdam 

counciJ,  226. 
death  of,  231. 

excommunicated,  216,  223-4. 
freed  from  the  ban,  228. 
in  Europe  a  second  time,  230"!. 
influences  EibeschQtz,  «48r 
Kabbalistic  theories  of,  a  16-17, 

son  of,  converted  to  Christianity, 

Chebrath  Dorshe  Leshon  Eber,  so- 

ciety  for  the  promotion  of  the 

Hebrew  languajje,  3<)8. 
Chelebi,  Kaphacl  Joseph,  follower  of 

babbatai  Zevi,  124-5,  »»7-^i  LlSfc 

145.  1^ 

Chinach  Nearim,free  school  for  Jews 

in  Berlin,  416. 
Chmielnicki.    Bogdan,  Cossack 

leader,  allied  witnthe  Russians, 

lAi 

and  tne  Jews,  7. 
cmelty  oil  )>, 


Chmielnicki,  Bogdan  (cont.nnedX 

his  conditions  of  peace,  Li 
Chorin,  Aaron,  rabbi,  and  innova* 

tions  in  Judaism,  569,  571. 
Chosen  people,  the,  meaning  of.  718. 
Christian  IV,  of  Denmark,  alluded 

to,  115. 

Christian  ~Vn,  of  Denmark,  sub- 
scribes to  Mendelssohn's  Pen- 
tateuch translation,  334. 

"Christian  DenunciationTThe,**  by 
Wagenscil,  1S6. 

Christians  study  Hebrew,  178,  184. 

Christians,  the,  under  Mehmet  Ali, 

Christina,  of  Sweden,  and  Manasseh 
ben  Israel,  22^  2j. 
and  the  Jews  of  V  ienna,  171. 
Hebrew  scholar,  21. 
Cincinnati,  theological  seminary  at, 
700. 

Circumcision  regulated  by  the  Frank- 
fort Senate,  676-7. 

"Citizen's  Cry  against  the  Jews, 
The,"  anti- Jewish  pamphlet,434. 
Claims  of  the  lews  to  German 
Citizenship.'*  by  KQhs,  517. 

Clement  I X,  pope,  death  of,  171. 

Clement  XIII.  pope. acquits  the  Jews 
of  the  blood-accusation,  28  5-6. 

Clermoni-Tonnerre,  count, favors  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  440, 

Cochelet,  French  consul-general,  and 
the  Damascus  affair,  647.  649. 
intrigoes  against  Montefiore,  659, 

Coen,  David,  de  Lara,  philologist, 

Coen  Bclmonte,  Bienvenida,  poetc  ss, 

Cohen,  Malachi,  rabbi  at  Leghorn, 

partisan  of  EibeschUtz,  2(j4. 
Cohen,  Moses  Gerson.    See  Anton, 

Charles. 

Cohen,  Isaphtali,  rabbi  at  Prague, 
and  Nehemiah  Chayon,  217,  218, 
219,  227. 

Cohen,  Nehemiah,  Me.«sianic  pro- 
phet, and  Sabbatal  Zevi,  152-4. 

Cohen,  Nehemiah  Vital,  rabbi  at 
Venice,  and  Moses Cftayim  Luz- 
zatto, 239. 

Cohen,  Raphael,  rabbi  of  the  "  three 
communities,"  biography  ot, 
570. 

grandfather  of  Gabriel  Riesse& 
598. 
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Cohen,  Raphael  (continued), 
opposed  to  secular  studies,  403. 

opposes  Mendelssohn's  Penta* 
leuch  translation,  330,  331,  3^3? 

Cohen*  Sabbatal,  and  tne  Cossack 
persecutions,  13. 

"Dohen,  Shalom,  employed  by  the 
orthodox  party  in  Hamburg, 

cohn,  Isidore,  founder  of  the  Alii* 
ance  Israelite  Universelle,  701. 
Collectants.    See  Rhvnsburgians. 
Collier,  Thomas,  defends  the  Jews, 

Commune,  the  Paris,  favors  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  443- 

44S- 

<' Communities  of  the  Friends  of 
Light,"  established,  682. 

••Conciliador "  by  Mauasseh  ben 
Israel  translated,  22. 

Conference  of  rabbis  at  Brunswick, 
677-8, 681-2. 
at  Frankfort,  683-4. 

•*  Confessions  "  by  Heine,  ss^^g. 

Confirmation  ceremony,  the,  in  vari- 
ous communities,  573. 
introduced  by  Jacobson,  562. 

Conforte,  David,  Jewish  historian, 
202. 

Const  ant  ine ,  empe  r  or ,  pe  rsecntes  the 

Jews,  ^2K, 
Constantinople,  Sabbatal  Zevi  in, 

146-8. 

Conversions  to  Christianity,  7-8, 13, 

to  Juii.usm,  177-8; 
Copenhagen,  the  "hep,  hep " per- 
secution in,  531. 
Copia,  Sarah.   Sec  Sullam,  Sarah. 
Correa,  Isabel  (Rebecca),  Marrano 

poetess,  114. 
Cossacks,  the,  ill-treatment  of,  & 
insurrections  of,  6-15. 
origin  of,  2x 

persecute  the  Jews,  Z^i,  14,  388, 
religion  of,  2-3. 
Creizenach,  Michael,  reformer,  674- 
675. 

Crimieux,  Adolf,  and  the  Damascus 

blood-accusation.  644. 
appealed  to,  by  the  Jews  of  the 

£a»t,  6si. 
appeal. to  Louis  Philippe  in  behalf 

of  the  Damascus  Jews,  645. 
attempts  to  emancipate  the  Egyp- 

tian  Jews,  662-4. 


Cr^mieux,  Adolf  (continued), 
attends  London  meetings  in  behalf 

of  the  Damascus  Jews,  645,  653. 

hampered  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, 658. 

influences  Mehmct  AH,  660. 

influences  the  European  consuls  in 
favor  of  the  Damascus  Jews.  660. 

medal  struck  in  honor  of,  670-1. 

ovations  to,  667-8. 

president  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  702. 

received  by  Mehmet  AH.  6co. 

reception  of,  in  France  and  Italy, 
658. 

's  proposal  to  commemorate  the 
Damascus  affair,  671. 
"Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, The,"  by  Richard  Simon, 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  Marrano  mer- 
chants in  London,  43. 
and  the  Old  Testament,  a6-8. 
favors  the  admission  of  Jews  into 

England,  35,  42-3.  44.  45- 
institutes  a  commission  on  the 

Jewish  question,  43->s. 
invites  Manasseh  bcntsrael,  38. 
Cuenqui,  Abraham,  biographer  of 

Sabbatal  Zevi,  zlz. 
Czamicki,  Polish  general, 

Da  Costa,  Joseph,  president  of  the 

Amsterdam  community,  34. 
Da  Costa,  Uriel,  and  the  Church, 
56-7. 
characterized,  84. 
death  of,  64. 

excommunicated,  55.  6a. 
hostile  to  Judaism,  58-9. 
humiliation  of,  63-4. 
in  prison,  60. 

philosophical  system  of,  61. 
retracts,  60-2. 
returns  to  Judaism,  57-8. 
D'Aguilar  Raphael  Moses,  rabbi  at 
Amsterdam.  Sabbatian,  139, 160. 
Dalberg,  von,  Karl,  imperial  chan- 
celior,  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews.  46S.  504-^ 
Damascus  affair,  tne,  how  to  cele- 
brate, 671-2. 
Damascus,  Jewish  women  of,  tor- 
mented, 637. 
Damascus,  Jews  of,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Father  Tcmaso,  635. 
antagonized  by  the  Christian^ 
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Damasctt*.  Jevt  of  (continued), 
croM-quettioned  and  tortured,  636, 
637. 

Dania<icni  prisoners,  the,  liberated, 

6bo,  66 1 . 

l>sniascus,  the  blood -accusation  at. 
See  Chap.  XVII. 
the  Jewish  community  of,  6^4. 
**  Danger  to  the  VVelfafe  and  Char* 
acter  of  the  Germans  through 
the  Jews,"  by  J.  F.  Fries  521. 
"Dangerous    Courses,   The,''  by 


Joseph  Penso,  113. 

eeOl 
Ian  a,  de,  Nicolas. 


Daniel  Jchuda.    See  OllTCr  y  Fol- 


Danz,  Frankfurt  deputy  to  the  Con* 
gress  of  Vienna,  and  the  eman* 
cipatton  of  the  Jews.  519. 

Darmstadt,  the  "hep,  hep"  perse- 
cution  in,  5y>. 

DaSilva,  Samuel ,  opponent  of  Uriel 
da  Costa,  59. 

Daub,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  pro- 
tects the  Jews,  531. 

Daya,  character  in  "Nathan  the 
Wise," 

Dayanim,  a<%ststant  rabbis,  566. 
**  Defence  of  the  Rational  Worship- 
ers of   God,"   by  Hermann 

Samuel  Reiinarus,  320-23. 
Delaborde,  count,  on  the  Turkish 

lews,  649. 
De  la  Vega,  Joseph  Pensa  See 

Penso,  Joseph. 
De  Lemon,  II erz,  active  in  the  eman* 

cipationof  the  Dutch  Jews. 4^3-5. 
deputy  to  the  ffatavian  National 

Assembly,  458. 
Delitzsch,  Franz,  devoted  to  neo- 

Hebraic  literature,  628-9. 
Delia  Volta.  Samuel  VltiTJewish 

scholar,  62a. 
Delmedigo,  Joseph  Solomon,  scholar, 

56.  7  s-^Ho.  84. 
as  m.ithcniatician,  76. 
attacks  the  Talmud,  77. 
dcfcutls  the  Kabbala,  7B. 
wanderings  of,  76-80. 
Dembow.<«ki,  Nicolas,  bishop  of  Ka- 

mieniec,  and  the  Frankists,  278- 

a8o,  zii,  rH2. 
Descartes,  inconsistency  of,  go. 

studied  by  Spino2a,  8^ 
Deutz,  Menahem,  member  of  the 

French  central  consistory,  50a. 
De  Wette,  Bible  excgctc,  695. 
De  Witt,  John,  iricud  ofbpinoza, 

107-8. 


*•  Die  Waage,**  Journal  published  by 

Home,  S42. 
Diebitsch.  von,  Freiherr,  a  defender 

of  the  Jews,  47a 
Diez,  Prussian  ambassador  to  Tor* 

key,  friendly  to  the  Jews,  338-^ 
Djabar,  Jews  of,  attacked.  64 1~  ' 
Dob  Beer.    See  Heer  of  Mizricz. 
Dohm,  Christian  William,  military 

councilor,  advocate  of  the  Jews, 

336. 

draws  up  a  memorial  in  behalf  of 
the  Alsatian  Jews,  351-8. 

enlists  Mirabeau's  sympathy  for 
the  Jews,  366. 

friend>hip  of,  with  Mendelssohn, 

helps  to  frame  the  Westphalian 

con.stitution,  500. 
Dolmih,  the,  a  Sabbatian-Mahome- 

tan  sect,  iiL 
Dominicus  Ilaman  Epipbanes,  m^m 

dt  flume  of  a  Jewish  writer,  471* 
Donmih,  the.    See  Dolmih,  the. 
Dormido,  David  Abrabanel.  peti* 

tiona  Parliament  to  admit  Jews, 

35- 

Dresden,  Jews  of,  threatened  with 
expulsion,  344. 

Dubno,  Solomon,  commentator  on 
Mendchsohn's  Pentateuch  trans- 
lation, 329-34. 

Duchan,  Jacob  Israel,  Sabbatian, 
1 56. 

Duport  favora  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, 441,447-8. 

Dury,  John,  opposes  the  admission 
of  the  Jews  into  England.  46. 

Dasseldorf,  the  *' hep,  hep"  perse- 
cution in.  530. 

Do  Vallirf,  PauT  (Isaac),  convert, 
hostility  of,  to  Jews,  175. 

East,  the,  Jews  of,  appeal  for  aid  to 

the  European  Jews.  6st. 
Eastern  question,  the,  634. 
Edzardos,    Esdras,  preacher,  and 

David  de  Lara,  1 1 5. 
and  the  Sabbatians,  1 51. 
Eger,  Akiba,  rabbi,  orthodox  leader, 

567. 

Eger,  Samuel,  rabbi,  protest  of, 
against  Jacobson's  reforms,  562. 

Egypt,  Jews  of,  emancipation  of, 
66.;-4. 

Etbeschutz,  Jonathan,  addreasea  a 
letter  to  his  followera,  261-a. 
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EibeschUtt,  Jonathan  (continued), 
amulets  by,  256-7,  26Qa 
and  his  disciples,  24(^-61. 
and  Kabbinical  Judaism,  248. 
characterization  of,  247-8. 
condemned  by  the  Danish  govern- 

ment,  265. 
declared  a  secret  Christian,  270-71. 
declared  innocent  by  the  Danish 

government,  268. 
employs  Charles  Anton,  367. 
excommunicated,  263-4. 
excommunicates  his  adversaries, 

259-60. 

excommunicates  the  Sabbatians, 

243. 

exposed  as  a  Sabbatian,  229-30. 
in  communication  with  the  Jesuits, 
25a 

In  Metr.  2^1,  253-4. 
Kabbalistic  studies  of,  246-7. 
publishes  an  imperfect  Talmnd, 

250-51. 

rabbi  of  the  "  three  communities,'* 

Sabbatian  doctrines  of,  248. 
supposed  author  of  a  Kabbalistic 

work,  229. 
suspected  of  Sabbatianism,  250-58. 
the  great  Gaou  of  the  Frankists, 

289. 

traitor  to  Austria,  252-3. 
triumphs  over  his  opponents,  271 . 
Eichhorn,  Bible  cxegete,  695. 
Eisenmenger,  John  Andrew,  and  the 
Jews,  187-8. 
suppression  of  work  of,  189-93. 
'* Eisenmenger  the  Second,  an  open 
letter  to  Fichte."  by  Saul  Asher, 

463. 

Eisenstadt,  Meir,  teacher  of  Eibe- 

schQtz,  250. 
Elijah  Wilna.    See  Wilna,  Elijah. 
Elijah  Zevi,  brother  of  Sabbatal  Zevi, 

145. 

Elizabeth,  of  Brunswick,  and  Jacob 

Jchuda  Leon,  1 14-15. 
Emancipation,  the,  of  the  European 
Jews,  696-9. 
of  the  French  Jews,  596-8. 
Emden,  Jacob,  and  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, 318-19. 
anti-Sabbatian,  256. 
appealed  to  by  the  orthodox  Jews 

of  Poland,  277-8. 
biographer  of  Sabbata!  Zevi,  266. 
characterization  of,  254-s. 


Emden,  Jacob  (continued), 
criticises    Eibeschutz's  vindica* 

tion,  270. 
discovers  EibeschQtz's  Sabbatian 

heresy,  257-8. 
excommunicated,  2^ 
fails  to  be  elected  rabbi  of  the 

••three  communities,"  255-6. 
on  the  Frankists,  278* 
persecuted,  260. 

proves  the  Zohar  a  forgery,  278. 
rebuked  by  the  council  of  the 

three  communities,"  258-9. 
returns  to  Altona,  265. 
triumphs  over  EibeschOtz,  2S9. 
Engel  proposes  a  statue  to  Mendels* 

sohn,  373. 
England,  civil  war  in,  25-6. 
England,  Jews  of,  emancipated,  69S- 
693. 

establish  the  **Anglo-Jewish  At* 
sociation,"  703. 

meet  in  the  interest  of  the  Damas- 
cus Jews,  6.45. 

petition  to  bt  naturalized,  337-8. 
England,  settlement  of  Jews  in,  18- 

IS.  34-5. 

Enriquez,  Antonio,  de  Gomez,  the 

Jewish  Caldeion,  i  lo-i  i. 
Ensheim,  Moses,  one  of  the  Meas- 
fim,  poem  by,  on  the  French 
victories,  450. 
tutor  in  Mendelssohn's  house.  401. 
Ergas,  Joseph,  Kabbalist,  accuses 

Chayon  of  heresy,  227' 
Erter,  Isaac,  Hebrew  poet,  612-17. 
and  Kruchmal,  6i4« 
excommunicated.  614. 
joins  the  Chassidim,  613. 
narrative  by,  of  the  Damascus 

affair,  671. 
satires  by,  61 5. 
style  of,  615-17. 
Eskapha,  Joseph,  teacher  of  Sab* 

balal  Zevi.  iiS^  lzi. 
Eskeles,  Issachar  Herush,  rabbi  at 
Vienna,  frees  the  Jews  of  Mora* 
via  from  a  tax,  252. 
intercedes  for  the  Austrian  exiles, 

253. 

Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect,  722-3. 

Essingen,  Samuel,  follower  of  Eibe- 
schOtz, 262a 

"  Esther, "  by  Ansaldo  Ceba,  69,  7a 

Euchel,  Isaac  Abraham,  one  of  the 
Measfim,  Hebrew  stylist,  398-9 

Ewald,  Heinrich,  Bible  exegetc,  696^ 
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Ewaid,  Johann  Ludwig,  defends  the 
Jews,  5M. 

••Examination  of  the  Tharisaic Tra- 
ditions, An,"  by  Uriel  da  Costa, 
6a 

••Example  of  Human  Life,  An," 
Uriel  da  Costa's  autobiography, 

Eznarchate,  the,  '326, 

Faliachi,  Jacob,  Sabbatian,  156. 
Falk,  Jacob  Joshua,  rahb\  at  Metz 

and  Krankiurt-ou-thc-MaiQ,  251. 
against  Eibeschutx,  2^ 
*' Familianten,"  privileged  Jewa  in 

Austria,  gS3' 
Farchi,  Chayim  Maalem,  miniaterof 

the  pasha  of  Acco,  460. 
Farchi  family,  tlic,  charged  with  the 

murder  of  Father  l  omaso,  638. 
Farchi,    Raphael    Mo<^cs,  charged 

with  the  murder  of  Father  To- 

maso,  639. 
member  of  the  Damascus  city 

council,  661-?. 
Fast  of  the  seventeenth  Tammus 

abolished  by  the  Sabbatians,  151. 
Fast  of  the  tenth  of  Tebeth  abolisEed 

by  the  Sabbatians,  143-4. 
Fauma  Kadin,  Mahometan  name  of 

Sarah,  wife  of  Sabbatal  Zevi, 

154 

February  Revolution,  the,  696-8. 

Felgenhauer,  Paul,  mystic,  and  Mes- 
sianic  expectations,  35-6. 

Felix  Libertate.  a  Dutch  club,  453. 

Ferber,  von,  cabinet  cotmcilor,  ap- 
pealed to  ill  behalf  of  the  Jews 
of  Dresden,  344. 

Ferrajn,  Lucio,  proves  the  bloor!- 
accusation  from  the  Talmud, 

Fichte.  Johann  Gottlieb,  opposes 
the  granting  of  civil  right^i  to 
Jews.  461-3 

Fifth  Monarch)',  the.andthe  Jews, 23. 

•♦Five  Evidci-ces  of  tlic  Faiih,  '  a 
Sabbatian  work.  \b2, 

Florentin,  S(ilonion.  Talmudist,  sup- 
ports C^uerido  a^  the  Messiah, 
210. 

Fonseca  Pinto  y  Pimentel,  de,  Sarah, 

poetess,  203. 
Fontanes,  de,  countess,  derives  an 

income  from  the  Jews  of  Metz, 

348.  446. 

FoQtanes,  reactionary  politicijui  in 
France.  ^21±  42^ 


-  Foors  Voice,  The,"  by  Leo  Mo- 

dena,  73-4. 
Foald,  Achille,  questions  Thiers  on 

the  Damascus  affair,  649. 
•'  Fragments  of  an  Unknown,  The," 
by  Keimarus,  published  by 
sing,  320-23. 
France,  Catholic  agitators  in,  hos- 
tile to  Jews,  65^^. 
Jewish  communities  of,  43$-^ 
France,  Jews  of,  and  the  religion 
of  Reason,  451-2, 
COn«>i«tory  of,  502. 
emancipation  of.  430-52,  597. 
establish  the   Alliance  Israelite 

Universelle,  701-2. 
in  the  National  Guard,  438. 
Mlipoleon's  legislation  for,  498-9. 
position  of.  discu-ssed  in  Napo- 
leon's council,  47(>-S>' 
represented  by  Cremieux,  644. 
send  Cremieux  to  the  Fast,  6c;i. 
France,  the  piottctor  of  Christianity 

in  the  East,  634. 
Francis     of  Austria,  and  the  eman- 

cipation  of  the  Jews,  ^oS,  523. 
Franciscus,  of  Sardinia,  a  Capuchin, 
employed  against  the  Damasois 
Jews,  639-40. 
Francouia,  Jews  of,  persecuted,  529. 
F>ank,  Flva,    daughter   of  Jacob 

Frank.  2S9. 
Frank,  Jacob,   Sabbatian,  advises 
his  fullowers  to  accept  baptism, 

27^-9^  284- 
baptized,  zSjS. 

declares  himself  the  incarnation 

of  the  Messiah,  27^-4. 
imprisoned,  275-6.  >'Si>-<j. 
FrAnkel,  David,   rabbi  at  Berlin, 
teacher  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 

293-4. 

Frankel,  Jonas,  patron  of  the  Bres* 
laa  seminary,  700. 

Frinkel,  Sxckel,  opposes  the  omis- 
sion of  Hebrew  liom  tne  prayers, 
564. 

Frankel,  Zachariah,  and  the  reform 

movement,  664-5. 
characterization  of,  684. 
or(>anizer  of  the  Breslau  seminary, 

700. 

Talmudic  studies  of,  6S4,  604. 
Frankenberg,  von,  Abraham,  mystic 

and  Manasseh  ben  Israel.  24. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  conference 

of  rabbis  at,  683-4. 
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Frankfort -on-the-Main,  Jews  of,  and 
Eisenmenger,  iBo. 

emancipated.  50^-0. 
freed  from  the  Ghetto,  504. 
protected  by  Karl  von  Dalberg, 
504-$. 

under  restrictions. ^03,  520-2 1» 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  seat  of  the 

reform  movement,  674-^ 
the  *'  hep,  hep "  persecution  in, 
529-30- 

Frankfurter,  Naphtali,  Kabbalist, 

55- 

defends  the  Talmud,  56. 
Frankists,  the,  a  Sabbatian  sect  in 
Podolia  founded  by  Jacob  Frank, 

274-5- 

accused  of  dissoluteness,  275-6, 

baptized.  287-8. 

believers  in  the  Trinity,  279, 

condemned  by  Emden,  278. 

confession  of  faith  of,  280-81. 

denounced  to  the  bishop  of  Ka* 
mieniec,  278. 

disputation  of,  with  Talmudists, 
281-::.  aS6-7. 

excommunicated,  276-7. 

persecuted,  283. 

petition  for  baptism,  284~5. 

protected  by  Augustus  III,  of  Po- 
land, 2  S3. 

protected  by  Bishop  Dembowski, 
279-80. 

Frederick  Franz,  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, giants  civil  rights  to  the 
Jews,  507. 
Frederick  V,  of  Denmark,  and  the 
EibeschQtz    controversy,  265, 
267-8,  269,  271. 
Frederick       of  Prussia,  and  the 
Alenu  prayer,  »9i-2. 
and  the  Jews,  190-91. 
intercedes  with  the  Emperor  for 

"  Judaism  Unmasked,"  IQ2--3. 
puts  a  ban  on  the  Midrash  Kaboa, 
195. 

Frederick  II  (the  Great),  of  Prussia, 
and  French  literature,  411. 

and  the  wealth  of  the  Jews,  396^7. 

German  life  under,  410. 

issues  the  "general  privilege," 
304. 

poetry  of,  criticised  by  Moses 

Mendelssohn,  302-3. 
refuses  Mendelssohn  as  a  member 

of  the  Berlin  Academy,  308 
reputed  patron  of  the  Jews,  261. 
writes  against  Voltaire,  339. 


Frederick  William,  elector  of  Brand- 
enburg, admits  the  Jews.  173-4. 

Frederick  William  11,  of  Prussia, 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
expected  from,  414-16. 

Frederick  William  HI,  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Berlin  reform  move- 
ment,  563. 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 

S07.  508.  5^4- 
attends  Marcus  Herz*s  lectures, 
406. 

forbids  Jews  to  bear  Christian 
names,  63a 

French  Revolution,  the,  influence  of, 
on  the  Jews,  4  ^9-30' 

Frenks.    See  Frankists. 

Fresco,  Moses,  grand  rabbi  of  Con- 
stantinople, urges  the  Jews  to 
learn  Turkish,  664. 
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669. 
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studied  by  Mendelssohn, 
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672-3. 
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563-4' 
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400. 
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S06-8. 
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and  the  emancipation  of  the 
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Ben-David,  4to« 
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of,  399. 
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translated,  lS& 
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attitude  of,  towards  Jodalam,  546* 

characterization  of,  544-5. 
compared  with  BOrne,  544. 
conversion  of,  SS"~S»» 
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549- 

Hellenitm  of,  555-^ 
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tttother  of,  545. 
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state  councilor,  and  Mendels- 
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don,"  307. 
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Herod,  king  of  the  Jews,  723. 
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conversion  of.  425-6. 
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pates the  Jews,  601. 
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cence of   the   Virtuous,**  by 
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Hodges,  English  consul,  and  the 
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Holdheim,  Samuel,  ana  Sachs,  691. 
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at  the  Frankfort  conference,  68$. 

characterisation  of,  678-g. 

chief    rabbi   of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  679. 

education  of,  678. 

influence  of,  over  the  Brunswick 
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rabbi  in  Berlin,  686-7. 
Holland,  and  :he  settlement  of  the 
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Holland,  Jews  of,  emancipation  of, 

restrictions  of,  453. 
the  German  community  of  the, 4 57. 
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Portuguese  Jews  of,  averse  to 
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opposed  by  BOrne,  543. 
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Hoase  of  God,  The,**  by  Abraham 
de  Herrera,  54. 

Howdon,  Lord,  addresses  the  Man- 
aion  HooAe  meeting  in  behalf  of 
the  Datnascus  Jews,  656. 

Huet,  Peter  Daniel,  Jesuit,  and 
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Humboldt,  von,  William,  and  Hen- 
rietta Ilerz,  423. 
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264. 
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occupations  of,  377-8. 
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Jews,  the   modern,   described  by 

Heine,  547-8. 
Jews,  the,  moral  degeneracy  of, 419- 

420,  422-2. 
persecuted  in  Spain,  169. 
poverty  of,  205-6. 
rejoice  over  the  end  of  the  Damaa* 

cus  afiair,  66l^ 
aelf-respect  awakened  in,  ggo-t, 

598. 

aettlement  of,  in  England,  18-19, 
49-50' 

treatment  of,  in  Mahometan  conn- 
tries,  168. 
wealth  of,  205-6,  396-7. 

Joel,  Emanu^lT  organizer  of  the 
Breslso  seminary,  joo, 

John  Casimir,  of  Poland,  and  the 
Jews,  1^  14. 

John  George,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, expels  the  Jews,  173. 

John  Sabieski,  of  Poland,  and  the 
Karaites,  182. 

Jollivet,  French  government  com« 
missioner,  and  the  puU-tax  in 
Germany,  465. 

Jonghc,  de,  Isaac,  active  In  the 
emancipation  of  the  Dutch  Jews, 

,  455. 

Jonghe,  de,  Lnblink,  deputy  to  the 
Batavian    National  Assembly, 

455-<- 

Joseph  L  of  Aostria,  refuses  to  re* 
move  the  ban  from  '*Judalam 
Unmasked,"  193. 
Joseph  II,  of  Austria,  abrogatea  tkc 
pfill-tax  on  Jews,  4 1  5. 
forbids  anti-Je  wish  pamphleta,3S9. 
issues  laws  friendly  to  Jews,  357- 

praised  by  Wesscly,  368. 
Joseph  II,  of  Austria^  reforms  o( 
displease  the  orthodox,  369-70^ 
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|o«eph  II,  of  Austria  (continaed), 

opposed  by  the  Chassidim,  394. 
Joseph  Zevi,  brother  o(  Sabbatal 

Zevi,  145. 
Jost,  Isaac  Marcas,  historian  of  the 

Jews,  f,qA-6, 
Jourdan,  French  general,  frees  the 

Frankfort  Jews  from  the  Ghetto, 

503-4. 

Judah  Chassid,  Polish  Sabbatian 

leader,  212-13. 
Judah  I,  compiler  of  the  Mishna. 

725- 

Judah  of  Galilee,  chief  of  the  sealot 

party,  723. 
Judaism,  a  split  In,  56 $-6. 

characterized  by  Heine,  5C3~5. 

degenerate  features  of,  5So-9- 

efiect  of  reforms  on,  626-7. 

in  the  seTenteenth  century,  Si~a» 

Folonized,  16-17. 
Jodaism,  reform  of,  begun  in  Ger- 
many, 560. 

necessary,  559-60. 
Judaism,  reforms  in,  561-3. 

renaissance  of,  291-2,  395-6,  558. 

the  science  of,  590.  59»--2. 
"Judaism  Unraaslced,"   by  Eisen* 
menger,  contents  and  title  of, 

second  edition  of,  193. 
suppressed,  189-93. 
ttlich,  the  blood-accasation  in,  642. 
uly  Revolution,  the,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  596- 
'•Jumpers,  The,"  a  Christian  sect, 

JuriSrTierre,  Huguenot  preacher, 

defends  the  Jews,  176. 
Jussuf  Pasha,  governor  of  Rhodes, 

investigates  the  charge  against 

the  Jews,  640. 
punishment  of,  647. 
Justinian,  emperor,  persecutes  the 

Jews,  7«S» 


Kabbala  manuscripts,  53. 
Kabbala,  the,  and  Kabbinlcal  Juda- 
ism, 144. 

attacked,  621  74. 

defended,  78. 

in  the  seventeenth  century,  si-'2. 
Kabbala,  the  later,  i30-i< 
Kabbala,  the,  rise  of,  728. 

study  of,  forbidden,  277. 
Kabbalistic  terms,  izo-i.  143* 
Kabbalists,  52-^. 


Kahana,  Jacob,  rabbi,  and  Moses 

Chayim  Luzzatto,  24 1. 
exposes  Moses  Melr  Kamenker, 
229-30. 

Kahtz,  Ubristian,  convert,  maligns 

the  Jews,  191. 
Kamenker,  Moses  Melr,  Sabbatian 

emissary,  228-30. 
Kant,  Immanael,  and  Marcos  Hera, 
405-6. 

and  Mendelssohn,  303,  398. 
opinion    of,    of  Mendelssohn's 
«*  Jerusalem,"  365. 
Karaism  explained  by  Mordecal  ben 

Nissan,  183-4. 
Karaites,  the,  and  Charles  XI,  of 
Sweden,  182-3. 
and  Joseph  Delmedigo,  76-7* 
ignorance  of,  182-3. 
reconciled  with  the  Rabbanites  in 

Cairo,  664. 
rise  of,  727, 
Karl  Ludwig,  count  palatine,  patron 

of  Spinoza,  ifiS. 
Karltnians,  the,  a  branch  of  the 

Chassidim,  388. 
Karo,  Joseph,  Rabbinical  authority, 

Katzenellenbogen,   Ezekiel,  rabbi, 
denounces  Moses  Chayim  Los- 

zato,  238. 
proposes  to  forbid  the  study  of 

the  Kabbala  to  young  men,  241. 
Kelifoih,  Kabbalistic  term,  120. 
Keller,  Alexander,  reformer  of  the 

Galician  Jews  ?94« 
Kerero  Chemed,  a  Hebrew  journal. 

621,  693. 
Kewanoth,  Kabbalistic  term,  L2L. 
Kley,  Edward,  introduces  reforms  ic. 

Hamburg,  563-4. 
Kofrim   (unbelievers),  anti-Sabba- 

tians,  144-50. 
KOlbele,    John    Balthasar,  writes 

against  Mendelssohn,  316-17. 
Kol  Sachal,"  by  Leo  Modena,  73-4. 
Koniecpniski,  a  family  of  the  Polish 

nobility,  ^ 
Konigsberg,  Jewish  center  of  caltnre* 

397-8. 

Jews  admitted  to  the  university  o^ 
398. 

the  confirmation  ceremony  intro- 
duced in,  573. 
Kosmann,  a  defender  of  the  Jews* 
4ZO. 

Kotsebue,  mnrder  of,  528. 
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Krlmer,  Angrtut,  ■  defender  of  the 

Jewi,  521-2. 
Krochmal,  Nacbmaa  Cohen*  Bible 
exegetc,  607-10,  69s.  699. 
and  Kapoport,  617-18. 
charge  of  heresy  againtt,  60S-9. 
cootributor  to  the  **Kerem  Cbe> 

med,"  622. 
encyclopaedic  work  of,  6i8. 
method  of  teaching  of,  609. 
•cientlfic  work  of.  609-10. 
Kryaa,  Jehuda  Leb,  Fraaktit  preach- 
er.  22s, 

makeii  a  Catholic  confeasion  of 

faith.  285. 
KryronosB,  Tartar  leader,  <^ 
Koranda,  Ignatz,  foonder  of  the 

"  Israelitische  AUiaos,'*  701. 
Kuisiel.    Sec  Yekutiel. 

La  Fare,  bishop  of  Nancy,  oppoaea 
the  emancipaiioa  of  the  Jews, 
441* 

Laguna,  Lopei,  Marrano  poet^trana. 

lates  the  Psalms,  203. 
Landaa,   Eiekiel,   chief  rabbi  of 

Prafue,  leader  of  the  orthodox 

miatrusts  Eibetchotz,  289. 

opposed  to  secular  studies,  402. 

opposes    Mendelssohn's  Fenta* 
teach  translation,  330. 

partisan  of  EibeschUtz.  265-6. 
"Language  of  Truth.  The,"  com- 
piled by  Eibcschutx's  enemies, 
266. 

Laniado,  Joseph,  arrested  on  the 
blood-accusation  in  Damascus. 
636. 

tortured  to  death,  638. 
La  I^evr^re,  Isaac,  an^  Messianic 

expectations,  24-c. 
Lathicr,  opponent  ot  the  Jewa  of 

Alsace,  524-5. 
Laorilla,  the  Dutch  consul,  protects 

the  Jews  of  Beyrout,  641. 
Lanrin,  Austrian  consul-general,  and 

the  Damascus  affair,  647,  653. 
Lavater,  John  Caspar,  apologizes  to 
Mendelssohn,  314. 
challengea  MendcTssobn  to  refate 

Bonnet,  308-10. 
letter  addressed  to,  by  Mendels* 
sohn,  3^1^13^ 
Law,  the,  716-17. 

translated  into  Greek,  jtz, 
•*La  Yeaharim  Tehilla,"  by  Moses 
Chayim  Lossatto,  a4»-4. 


"  Lectarea  upon  the  Modern  Histori 
of  the  Jews,"  by  Solomon  LOwi- 
sohn,  594. 

Lee,  Johanna,  founder  of  the  Shak- 
era,  378. 

Lefrank,  a  Jewish  satirist,  471-2. 
Lehrcn,  Hirscb,  rabbi,  at  Amster< 
dam,  and  the  Damascus  affair, 

protests  against  the  Brunswick 

resolution*.  682. 
"L€ibroll/»   See  Poll-tax. 
Leipsic,  battle  of,  celebrated  in  the 
•ynagogue,  528. 
reform  synagogue  at,  573. 
Lemberg,  culture  strivings  in,  6i  2. 
Jews  of,  suffer  from  the  Cossack 
insurrections,  11^ 
LemoB.  de.  Henrietta.    See  Hera, 

Henrietta. 
Leo  (Jodal^)  ben  Isaac  Modena 
rabbi  at  Venice,  56, 65-7, 71-4. 
as  author,  71-4. 
as  translator,  70. 
attacks  the  Kabbala,  §2^  74. 
attainments  of,  66, 
characterized,  84. 
convictions  of,"6^7, 
defends  the  Talmud,  Jt, 
position  of,  71. 
youth  of,  6^ 
Leon,  Jacob  Jehuda,  Marrano  author, 
"4-' 5- 

Leon  of  Filnek,character  in  **  Nathan 

the  Wise,"  325. 
Leopold     of  Austria,  banishes  the 
Jews  from  Vienna,  169^71. 
forbids  the  spread  of  **JudaiaiD 

Unmasked,"  190. 
permits  Jews  to  settle  in  Vienna, 
i8» 

Leopold  IL  of  Anatria.hoatile  to  the 
Jews,  508. 
refuses  to  remove  the  ban  from 

"Judaism  Unmasked,"  193. 
Leopoldstadt,  Vienna  Jews'  quartert 
lyz. 

Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  advo- 
cate of  the  Jews,  297,  336. 
and  GOze,  322. 

and  Mendelssohn*s  dispute  with 

Lavater,  iiQ. 
and  •* The  Tnigmenta  of  an  Ua' 

known,"  320-3. 
characterization  of.  296. 
charged  with  Spinozism,  37a. 
death  of,  326-7. 
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Let«lng,Gotthold  Ephraim  (cont'd), 
estimate  of,  o(  ChristUnity,  319. 
325-6. 

opinion  of,  of  Mendelssohn,  297. 
pabH8be8Mendelssohn's**Pbiloso- 
phtcal  Convcrsatiuns,"  299. 
"  Letter  of  Zeal,"  by  JonalhimEibc- 

schuiz,  261-2. 
L^yen,Narcisse,  founder  of  the  Alii* 
ancc  Israelite  Universelle,  yoi. 
Levi,  Aaron.    See  Monteiinos,  de, 
Antonio. 

Levi,  Klisha,  emissary  from  Jernsa* 
lem,  130. 

Levi,  Gedaliah,  and  Vital  Calabrese, 
5* 


Levi.  Isaiah,  Sabbatian,  iga. 

In.  See 

Ghazati 


Levi, Nathan  Benjamii 


Nathan 


Levi,  Raphael,  accused  of  child  mar* 

der,  17  S-^ 
Levi,  Wolf,  one  of  the  Ch^sidim, 

convert  to  Christianity,  213. 
Levin,  Kachel,  leader  in  society  and 
literary  circles,  413. 
immorality  of,  425. 
indifferent  to  the  iU*treatment  of 

the  Jews,  533. 
on  Jewish  history,  S34« 
scorn  of,  for  Judaism,  ^^6. 
view  of,  of  Judaism,  425. 
Levy,  Maurice,  acquaints  Napoleon 
with  the  agitation  against  the 
Jews,  498- 
Lewin,  Hirschel,  rabbi  at  Berlin, 

and  Mendelssohn,  317. 
Libermann,  Eleazar,  reform  emis- 
sary, 568-9. 
Uebmann,  Jost,  favorite  of  Fred* 
crick  I  of  Pnissfa,  219. 
permitted  to  have  a  private  syna- 

?;ogue  in  Berlin,  191. 
e  of,  190-1. 
Lipmann,  Solomon,  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  Assembly  of  Nota* 
bles,  4'-7. 
Lisbona,  Samnel,  father-in-law  of 

Nathan  Ghacati,  i  y>. 
Lissa,  Jacob,  rabbi, orthodox  leader, 
562. 

London,  Jews  of,  celebrate  Montefi* 
ore's  return  from  Damascus, 670. 
determine  to  aid  the  Damascus 
Jews,  651. a,  653-4. 

London, Mansion  House  meetingin, 
in  behalf  of  the  Damascus  Jews, 

theofogical  seminary  at,  yoo. 


Long  Parliament,  the,  dissolntion 
of,  34. 

Lopes-Dubec,  deputy  to  the  National 

Assembly,  4  38. 
member  of  Malesherbes*  Jewish 

commission,  432. 
Lopez,  Balchasar,  martyr,  91-2. 
Lorraine,  the  Jewish  community  of, 

435- 

Louis  XIV,  of  France,  deeds  away 
the  Jews  of  Metz,  348,  446. 
praises  the  Jews  of  Metz,  174. 
protects  the  Jews,  176. 
Louis  XV,  of  France,  confirms  the 
statute  expelling  German  Jews 
from  Bordeaux,  342. 
Louis  XVI,  of  France,  abrogates  the 
Jewish  poll-tax,  415,  432. 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 

of  France,  4^1,  448. 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  Por* 

tuguese  Jews,  A42. 
appealed  to  by  the  Alsatians 

against  the  Jews,  35a 
grants  privileges  to  Cerf  BerT,43i. 
Louis  XVIII,  of  France,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  524 
596. 

the  clergy  influential  with,  S'». 
Louis    Philippe,   of  France,  and 

Montefiore,  668. 

and  the  Damascus  blood-accusa- 
tion, 633-4.  64^,  651. 

and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 

59^7;      ^  ^ 
and  Thiers,  648. 
Lowe,  Joel,  editor  of  Ha*Meassef, 

L5wisohn,  Solomon,  historian,  594, 

LOwy,  Albert,  founder  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association,  703. 

Lflbeck,  Jews  of,  expelled,  52a 
under  restrictions,  506-7,  $12. 

Lnbienski,  Wratislaw,  archbishop  of 
Lemberg,  and  the  Frankists, 
384. 

LQneville.  peace  of,  and  the  poll -tax, 

464,  465. 
Lurya,  Isaac,  Kabbalist.  ^t-;. 
ritual  of,  introduced  among  the 

Chassidimt  386-7. 
Lurya,  Solomon,  Polish  Talmudist, 

4. 

Lusxatto,  Moses  Chayim,  dramatist; 

ao3-4»  »34t  »3S» 
as  Hebrew  stylist,  234. 
as  hymn  writer,  134. 
asaerta  his  orthodoxy, 
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LnzMtto,  Moms  Cbayin  (continaed). 

at  Amsierdam,  342, 
death  of,  244. 
ezcomnunicated,  140-1. 
imitates  the  style  ol  the  Zohar, 
,  235. 

KabbalUtic  fancies  of,  232-3.  236, 

promises  to  abaQdoD  Kabbalisvic 

pursuits,  24 1» 
Implies  to  Leo  Modena*s  work 

against  the  Kabbala,  24a 
Lozzatto,  Samuel  13avid,  Bible  exe* 

fete.  622-s.  69s.  699. 
historical  studies  of*  624-5. 
struggles  of,  622^ 
»tyle  of,  623. 
Loszatto.  STmbne,  rabbi  at  Venice, 

56,  67.  80-4. 
as  mathematician,  &^ 
defends  Judaism,  81-3. 
defends  the  Jews,  83-4. 
opposed  to  nysticumT^ 
parable  by,  80-1. 

quoted  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel, 

*«Maccabee,  The,"  hj  Miguel  SiL 

▼eyra,  iii. 
Maccabees,  the,  victoriea  of.  722. 
Mahomet,  and  the  Jews,  720-7. 
Maimaran,  Joseph,  adviser  of  Maley 

Ismail,  168. 
Maimon,  Solomon,  and  the  Chassi* 
dim,  407. 
autobiography  by,  409. 
character  of,  408. 
on  Hirsch  Janow,  331. 
•tudiea  of,  407* 
Maimuni,  Mosc.  phHosopby  of,  728. 

studied  by  Spinoza, 8&. 
Maimunists,  the,  728. 
Malach,  Chayim,  Polish  Sabbatian 

leader,  212.  2!3-t4. 
Malesherbes,  and  the  emancipation 

of  the  Jews  of  Frincc,  431-2. 
Ifalka  Kadisha,  Kabbalistic  term, 

Manasseh  ben  Israel,  rabbi  in  Am- 
sterdam,   bee  Chap.  II. 
and  Lord  Middlesex,  33. 
and  Loid  Oliver  St.  John.  •^3--4, 
and  Messianic  expectations,  24-* 5, 

and  the  Hebrew  studies  of  Chris* 

tians,  22, 
and  the  Ten  Tribea,  ji. 
•a  author,  to^ 


Manasseh  ben  Israel  fcontiauedX 
characterization  of,  19-ao, 
death  of,  50. 
defends  the  Jewa,  47-9. 
in  London,  38-4^. 
incltned  to  mysticism,  ^ 
outlines  a  history  of  thejews,  20S. 
petitions  the  Protector,  38-9. 
proposal  of,  for  admission  of  Jewfl 

into  England, 
reasons  of,  for  admitting  Jews  into 

England,  39-42. 
■on  of,  38. 

teacher  of  Spinosa,  87 

threatens  to  leave  Amsterdam,  34, 
Mancbei^ter,  Jews  of,  determine  to 
help  the  Damascus  Jews,  6^4. 
meeting  at,  in  behalf  of  the  Damaa* 
ens  Jews,  657. 
Mannheimer,  luiac  Noah,  rabbi  at 
Vienna.  578-82. 
and  the  Revolution  of  1848,  697. 
at  a  preacher,  580,  581. 
changes  introduced  by,  580 
characterization  of,  578-9. 
personality  of,  582. 
Mansion    House   meeting,  the,  in 
behalf  of  the  Damascus  Jcwi, 

Margaliia,  Aaron,  convert,  asperses 
the  Midrasb  Rabba,  194-5. 

Margaret,  of  Austria,  and  the  Jews, 
169-71. 

Maria  Anna,  of  Austria,  banishes 
the  Jews  from  the  Spanis^h  pro> 
vinces,  169. 

Maria  Juliana,  of  Denmark^  influ- 
enced in  favor  of  EibescbQtz, 
262, 

Maria  Theresa,  of  Austria,  banishes 
the  Jews  from   Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  252-3. 
revokes  decrees  against  the  Jewa, 

Mariinrisraet,  disciple  of  Mosct 

Chayim  Luzzatto,  237. 
M.irrano  authors,  109-18. 
MarranoB,  the,  origin  of,  72^ 

persecution  of,  90-2. 
Marshall,  lord  mayor  of  Londo«, 

calls  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 

Damascus  Jews,  655-6. 
Marten,  Harty,  urges  the  admission 

of  the  Jews  into  England,  43. 
Martinet,  Adam,  devotee  of  neo. 

Hebraic  literature,  628, 629. 
Manini,  Catholic  patriarch,  antago* 

BiM«  tbe  Damascna  Jews, 


utusx. 


ICaauel,  Eagene,  founder  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Univeraelle, 
701. 

Btaury,  abW,  opponent  of  the  Jewa, 
441-2,  446. 

Maximilian  Joseph,  of  Bavaria,  con« 
cedes  some  civil  rights  to  Jews, 


Mayo,  Moses,  excommunicated,  261, 
Mea&&ro,    the,    the  Mendelssohn 
school,  397«404« 

and  Mendelssohn,  403. 

mediocrity  of,  417. 
Mecklenburg,  Jews  of,  emancipated. 


MedeTsheim,  Hers.  See  Berr,  Cerf. 
Medina,  a  Jewish  capitalist,  and 

Voltaire,  sto. 
Megerlio,  David  Frederick,  declares 

EibeschUtx  a  aecret  Christian, 

270-1. 

••Mehemenata  de  Cola,*'  bj  Nehe- 

miah  Chayon,  219-20. 
Mehmed  EfTendi,  Mahometan  name 

of  Sabbaui  Zevi,  154. 
Mchmet  Ali,  pasha  olElgypt,  and 
the  European  powerB,  647. 
assents  to  the  execution  of  the 

Damascus  prisoners,  640. 
liberates  the  Damascus  prisoners, 

receives  Monte fiore,  659. 
resumes  the  persecution  of  the 

Damascus  Jews,  649. 
surrenders  Syria  to  Turkey,  fifil* 
wrests  Syria  from  Turkey.  633. 
Meiaingen.  Jews  of,  expelled,  530. 
Meiscls,  rabbi,  and  the  Kevolution 

of  18^,  697, 
Meldola,  David,  rabbi,  in  London, 
swears  to  the  groundlessness  of 
the  blood-accusation,  6s4-S' 
Melo,  Francisco,  Jewish  millionaire. 


205. 

Mendelssohn,  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Schle- 
gel,  424. 
convert  ift  Christianity,  4»4. 
leader  in  society  and  literary  cir< 
cles,  41i 

Mendelssohn,  Henrietta,  daughter 

of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  convert 

to  Catholicism,  424. 
Mendelssohn,  Joseph,  son  of  Moses 

Mendelssohn,  supports  the  **  So- 

ciety  of  Fnends,"  418. 
Mendelssohn,   Moses,  accused  of 

abandoning  Judaism, 363. 


Mendelsaohn,  Moses  (continued), 
admired  by  Mirabeau,  432. 
aesthetic  sense  of,  300-1. 
and   the  charge  of  Spinoxism 

against  Leasing,  370-1. 
and  the  early  burial  question, 

and  the  Measfim,  40a. 

as  a  Talmud  student,  294. 
35  a  tutor,  296. 

becomes  acquainted  with  Leasing, 

mi 

challenged  to  refute  Bonnet,  308- 
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Measfim,  dramatist,  244,  401. 
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480. 
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Oppenheim,  Joseph,  »on  of  the  pre- 
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Chayon,  217. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  200* 

ao2« 
Polish,  20(L 
Kagocsi,  Transvlvanian  general,  ig. 
KamsoB,  a  deiender  ot  the  Jews, 

470. 

Rapoport,  Solomon  Jchuda,  scholar, 
and  Krochmal,  6ic^,  647-18. 
and  Sachs,  (ygo. 
biographies  by, 
characterization  of,  6lQ-i  u 
chief  rabbi  of  Prague,  619. 
contributor  to  the  "  Kerem  Che* 

med,*'  621. 
exconiniunicateii,  614. 
Hebrew  style  of,  617. 
scientific  research  of,  618. 
secular  studies  of,  61 1. 
Rastadt,  the  Peace  Congress  at,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 

46  3» 

and  the  poIUtax,  459. 
Ratti  Mentnn,  the  Prench  consul  In 
Dam3!»cui!«,  and  the  blood-accu- 
sation, 633. 

appealed  to  by  the  monks,  635. 

circulates  garbled  reports,  643. 

cross-qnestions    the  Damascaa 
Jews,  636. 

Intrigues  a^^aiost  the  Damascoa 
Jews,  639. 

passes  judgment  upon  the  accosed, 
640. 

protected  by  Thiers,  648. 

tortures  the  accused,  637-^ 
Reaction,  the,  512-13. 
Reason,  the  religion  of,  and  tbe 

Jews,  4SO-S*« 
Rebbe,  the,  leader  of  the  Chassidim, 

subordinate  to  the  supreme  Zad« 

dik,  393. 

Recha,  character  fas  **  Nathan  thw 

Wise.**  2IA1 
•*  ReBections,**  by  Isaac  Pinto,  'us. 
Reform  Association,  the  Berlin,  at 

the  Frankfort  conference*  68^ 

68 

coneirepation  of,  686-7. 
established,  683. 
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Reform  moYemeiit»  the.  in  America, 

702. 

Reform  party,  the,  aggreaaivenesa  of, 

S68. 

Reform  Temple  Union,  the,  in  Ham- 
burg, 564. 

Reformers,  attitude  of,  towarda 
Judaism,  629-30. 

Reggio*  Jewish  acbolar,  622. 

Regnault,  state  councilor  nnder 
Napo'eon,favorable  to  the  Jews, 
48o-8i« 

Reign  ut  Terror,  the,  end  of,  45a* 

Jews  during,  450. 
Re  i  mar  us,  Eliza,  friend  of  Lessing, 

220. 

interested  in  Mendelssohn's  Pen* 
tateach  translation,  329. 

ReimaruSfllcrmann  Samuel,  critic  of 
Christianity,  319-23. 

Rctscher,  Nehemiab,  ezcommuni* 
cated, 

*«  Religious  Poetry  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  The,'*  by  Michael  Sachs, 
555.694. 

Rembrandt,  illostratea  one  of  Man> 

asseb  ben  Israel's  works,  38. 
Renaissance,  the,  of  Judaism,  391- 

395-6.  558> 
"  Return  ot  the  Jewish  Warrior, 

The,"  painting  by  Oppenhetm, 

"Return  of  the  Tews,  The,"  hy 
Isaac  La  Peyrere, 

Reubell,  deputy  to  t"^  National 
Assembly,  opposes  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews,  441,  448. 

**Revelation  according  to  the  System 
of  the  Synagogue,"  by  Solomon 
Ludwig  Steinheim.  604-7. 

Rhodes,  the  blood-accusation  in, 
640-4 1 ,  647. 

Rhvnsburgians,  a  Christian  aect,  94. 

Richelieu,  de,  due,  issues  a  com* 
mand  against  the  German  Jews 
of  Bordeaux.  343-4. 

RIchter,  Jean  Paul,  and  tiie  Jews, 

Riess,  David,  permitted  to  have  a 
private  synagogue  in  Berlin,  191. 
Riesser,  Gabriel,  and  Chacham  Ber* 
nays.  673. 
and  the  Damascus  affair,  669. 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
599-601. 

tnd  the  Friends  of  Reform,  675-6. 
awalccQs  self-respect  in  the  Jews, 
60a. 


Riesser,  Gabriel  (continned), 

characterization  of,  59&-9. 
honored  by  the  Jews  of  Baden, 
601. 

member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag, 
697. 

opposea  the  Jodaeophobiats,  6oi<- 

secretary  of  the  Hamburg  Temple, 

672. 

▼iew  of,  of  Judaism,  599. 
Riesser,  Lazarus,  father  of  the  pre* 

ceding,  affiliates  with  the  liam* 

burg  Temple  Union,  570-71. 
Riaaat  Bey,  presides  over  the  inquiry 

into  the  Rhodes  blood-accusa* 

tion,  S70-7«  647. 
Rirarola, cardinal,  and  the  Damascus 

blood*accusation,  668. 
«•  Roaring  Lion,  The,"  by  Leo  Mo* 

dena, 74. 
"Roaring  of  the  Lion,  The,*'  by  Leo 

Modena,  73-4. 
Robert,  Ludwig,  letter  to,  from  hii 

sister,  Rachel  Levin,  534. 
Robert,  RacheL  See  Levin,  Kachel. 
Robespierre  favors  the  emancipation 

of  the  Jews,  441. 
Robles,  Antonio,  Marrano  merchant 

in  London,  49. 
Rocamora,  de,  Vincentf  Marrano 

poet,  109-10,  113. 
Rodrigues,   Isaac,    deputy  to  the 

National  Assembly,  438, 
member  of  Malesherbes'  Jewiah 

commission,  4^2. 
Rohrer,  Joseph,  writer  hostile  to  the 

Jews.  423;    _  , 
Romanticism  and  the  Jews,  515-16. 

Rome,  Jews  of,  return  to  (he  Ghetto, 

Rothschild,  de,  Jamea,  services  of, 
in  Damascus  acknowledged,  653. 

Rothschild,  de,  Lionel,  elected  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  698. 

Roth5?child,  de,  Nathaniel  M.,  and 
the  Damascus  blood-accusation, 
645. 

created  a  peer,  698. 
visits  Rhodes  on  account  of  the 
blood-accusation,  647. 
Rothschild,  Mayer  Amschel,  founder 
of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  514. 
representative  of  the  Frankfort 
Jews,  505. 
Rothschild,  the  house  of,  power  ot, 
S'3-»4. 

Rothachilda,  the,  appealed  to  by  the 
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Rothschilds,  the  ^conHnned). 
Jew«  of  the  Last,  651, 
hooB«  of,  is  Fraokiortt  attacked* 
529-30. 

Kabio,  Abraham,  Sabbatian,  145. 
Kuckert,  poet,  the  Buter  ol  Sacha, 

Rflhs,  t  ricdricb.profcBflnr  of  history, 
writes  against  the  Jews,  516-17. 
Rusiia,  Jews  of,  472-3. 

supports  TarkeyrS^ 
Russians,  the,  allied  With  Cbmlel- 
nicki,  i4« 

Sabbatal  Raphael,  emissary  of  Sab< 

batai  Zevi,  rjj,  137.  IS7» 
poses  as  prophet  in  Germany,  160. 
Sabbatal  Zcvi,aBd  N e  he miah  Cohen, 

and  Rabbinical  Judaism,  151. 

as  Messiah,  laz,  134,  i6i^y 
asceticisn)  of,  1 19. 
at  Abjrdoa,  1^  i  st» 
brothers  of,  145. 
characterisation  of.  118. 
converted  to  Islamism,  IS4» 
death  of, 

duplicity  of,  i6s-6^ 
escomTnonicated,  L21. 
forms  a  Turkish-Jewish  sect,  163. 
bomase  paid  to,  141-2. 
in  Cairo,  1 14-5. 
In  Constantinople,  14^^ 
In  Jerusalem,  127,  132-3. 
In  Salonica,  124. 
in  .Smyrna,  1 33-7- 
Baarriages  of,  I  zft-g,  l$4« 
news  of  conversion  of,  ham  re- 
ceived, iss-^ 

on  his  conversion,  155. 
rewards  his  followers,  t4|« 
atodies  of,  1 1& 
wealth  of,  123. 
Sabbatian  view,  the,  of  the  Messiah, 

Sabbatianism  among  Christians, 1 51. 

and  Rabbinical  Judaism,  14a. 

effect  cf,  on  Judaism,  ay. 

in  Amsterdam,  I  go, 

in  Europe,  i4^S0» 

in  PodoHs,  azfl. 

spread  of,  24^ 
Sabbatians,  converted  t9  Mahome' 
tanisro,  154.  211. 

doctrinea  of  the,  274. 

excommonfcated,  t<;7. 

in  Adrianople,  i  «;q. 

w  Ar^^^rdam,  1 38-4 1 ,  1 5^ 


Sabbatians  (continued), 
in  Lonstantinopic,  146-^. 
in  Hamburg.  138-41,  155. 
in  London,  141. 
in  Poland,  27 1 -2. 
in  Salonica,  2_ll. 
in  Smyrna,  1 34-S. 
folibh,  emigrate  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Sabilti'ki.  Zachariah,  and  Chmie'f 
nicki,  f. 

Sachs,  Michael,  rabbi  in  Berlin,  and 

Holdheim,  691. 
and  Kapoport,  690. 
and  the  reform  movement,  691-2. 
as  a  preacher,  680-90.  692. 
as  a  Talmudist,  6ijo-g\. 
H>ble  exegete,  692,  693,  695.  699. 
characterization 

contributions  by,  to  Jewish  litera- 
ture, 692^ 

contributor  to  tbe  **Kerem  Che- 
med,"  621. 

translation  of  the  Bible  by,  693. 
writer  on  tbe  Jewish  poetry  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  ssv.  6qv4« 
Sadducees,  a  Jewish  sect,  723. 
bahaduta  di  Mebemouta,"  a  Sab« 

batian  work,  162. 
Saint  Etienne,  Rabaud,  favors  free* 

dom  of  conscience,  439. 
St.  John,  Oliver,  and  Manasseh  ben 

Israel,  33-4. 
Salins.  Francois,  persecator  of  the 

Damascus  Jews,  66JL± 
SaIman,of  Lemberg, spy  upon  Moses 

Chayim  Luzzatto,  240. 
Salman, of  Liadt,Chassidistic leader, 

I2i!  394. 

Salomon,  Gotthold,  preacher  at  tbe 
Hamburg  Temple,  564-5. 

Salomons,  aad  the  Damascus  blood- 
accusation,  64  S. 

Salomons,  David,  elected  member 
of  Parliament.  698. 

Sa!«inica,  Sabbatat  Zevi  in,  124. 
Sabbatians  in,  an. 

Saloniki,  Moses,  arrested  on  the 
blood-accusation  in  Damaacoa, 
636. 

Salvador,  Jonah,and  Richard  Simon, 
180. 

saves  the  Jews  of  Mctz,  i7S'-6. 
Salvation  of  the  Jews,  The,"  Men- 
delssohn's preface  to  the  *•  Vin- 

diciae  Jodaeoram,'*  362-3. 
Samaritans,  the  first  Judaeaa  sect, 
7fi. 
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SamtOD)  the  Syrian  Hercules,  715. 
Samuel  ben  Aaron,  on  Karaism,  183. 
Samuel,  son  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel, 

2^ 


Samun,  rabbi  of  Leghorn,  and  the 

o^tzebae. 


Temple  innovations,  571. 
Sand,  Karl,  murderer  o 
528. 

SarahTwife  of  Sabbatal  Zeri, 
at  Abydos,  149. 
converted  to  Islam,  IS4« 
influence  of,  130,  135. 
Saruk,  Israet»  KabbiJist,  U. 
Sason,  the  Frussian  consmTpfotects 

the  Jews  of  Beyrout,  641. 
Sasportas  family,  the,  dragomans  in 

Oran,  169. 
Sasportas,  Jacob,  scholar  and  rabbi, 
anti-Sabbaiian,   138,  uit  I  go, 

companion    of    Manasseh  ben 

Israel,  38. 
rabbi  in  London,  50. 
Sasportas,  Jacob,  active  in  the  eman. 

cipation  of  the  Dutch  Jews,  455. 
Satanow,  Isaac,  one  of  the  Measlim, 
400. 

Saubert,  John,  and  Jacob  Jehada 

Leon,  115. 
Savoy,  Jews  settle  in,  169. 
Saxony,  Jews  of,  under  restrictions, 

Scaliger,  Joseph,  philologist,  20,21^ 

Schiller,  and  Solomon  Maimon,  40Q. 

Schimmelpenink,  grand  pensioner  of 
the  Balavian  Republic,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  458. 

Schlegel,  Frederick,  and  Dorothea 
Mendelssohn,  4£3M^ 

Schleiermacher.and  Henrietta  Herr, 

repudiates  the  connection  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  426- 
427. 

Schmidt,  of  Hildburghausen,  de- 
fends the  Jews,  522. 

Schmidt,  the  Bremen  deputy  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  opposes 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 

Schor.  Elisha,  a  Polish  Sabbatian, 
275. 

composes  the  Frankist  confession 
of  faith,  280. 

Schndt,  author  of  **  Jewish  Cariosi- 
ties," 549. 

Schurmann,  Anna  Maria,  Hebrew 
scholar,  21. 


Schutz-Jude,"  a  protected  Jew, 
304* 

abolished  in  Prussia,  S07. 
Schwager,  an  author  friendly  to  the 
Jews,  ^^S. 


•*  Scientific^oornal,  The,**  a  Ger- 
man-Jewish journal,  625. 
Segre,  Joshua  Benzion,  Italian 
deputy  to  the   Assembly  of 
Notables,  488. 
member  of  the  commission  on  the 

twelve  questions,  490. 
vice-president  of  the  Synhedrion, 

495- 

S^gur,  state  councilor  onder  Napo- 
leon, friendly  to  the  Jews,  480- 
481. 

Selden,  John,  Hebrew  scholar,  2_L. 

Selig(Selek),  Eliakim,  sent  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  the 
Jews  from  the  blood-accnsation, 

282.  28s. 

Serach  ben  Nathan,  Karaite,  and 

Joseph  Delmcdigo,  76-7. 
Sermon,  the  German,  introduced 

into  the  synagogue,  ^61. 
Serra,  Nicolas,  papal  nuncio,  credits 

the  blood-accusation,  285-6. 
opposed  to  the  Frankist  converts, 

285. 

Serrarius,  Peter,  and  Messianic  ex- 
pectations, 2^  ^ 

Size,  de,  favors  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  442. 

**  Shaagath  Arych,"  by  Leo  Modena« 

73- 

Shabs.    See  Sabbatians. 
Shach.    Sec  Cohen,  Sabbatal. 
Shachna,  Polish  Talmudist,  4. 
Shakers,  the,  founded,  378. 
Shammai,  work  of,  723. 
Sheloh.    See  Hurwitz,  Isaiah. 
Sherif  Pasha,  governor  of  Damascus, 

circulates  Lucio  Ferrajo's  book 

against  the  Jews,  639. 
executed,  661. 

ordered  to  stop  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  648. 

orders  a  translation  of  Talmudical 
passages,  640. 

permits  the  persecution  of  sus- 
pected Jews,  63s. 

releases  the  Damascus  prisoners, 
661. 

tortures  the  accused  Jews  of  Da- 
mascus, 636,  637. 
Shibli  Ajub,  andthe  Damascot 
blood-accttsatton,  633* 
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Sblomel,  Kabballst,  55. 
bhort  Demurrer,  AT  by  William 

Prynne, 

Short  Parliament,  the,  difttolation  of, 
35. 

Paritan  character  of,  34. 
Sid  Gailand,  sultaa  of  Morocco, 

oppreaaea  the  Jews,  168. 
Sigifmund  III,  of  Poland,  bigotry 

of,  a. 

Silcaia,  Jewa  of,  heavily  taxed,  yA, 
Silveira,  Isaac,  companion  of  Sab* 

hataT  Zevi,  145. 
SiWeyra,  Miguel,  Marrano  poet,  iii. 
Simon  Epiacopius,  and  Manaaaeh 

ben  Israel,  22, 
Simon,  Richard,  Father  of  the  Ora- 
tory, as  Bible  critic,  178*9. 
defends  the  Jews,  1 7 5-6.  i So-g \ . 
intercourse  of,  with  Jews,  i8o. 
scoffs  at  Kabbalistic  superstition, 

translates  Leo  Modena*s  "  Rites," 

t&Q. 

Sinzheim,   Joseph    David,  rabbi, 
addresses  the  Synhedrion,  495. 
answer  of,  to  the  twelve  questions, 

490-91. 

characterization  of.  5^9. 

forced  to  flee  from  Strasborg,  4sa. 

member  of  the  Assembly  of  No* 
tables,  483-4. 

member  of  the  commission  00  the 
twelve  questions,  490. 

president  of  the  French  central 
consistory,  502. 

president  of  the  Synhedrion,  495, 
Skytte,  Swedish  royal  councilor, 

plans  a  university,  174. 
Smith,  member  of  parliament,  ad- 
dresses the  Mansion  House 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Da- 
nascus  Jews,  6^6. 
Smyrna,  commercial  importance  of, 
1 19. 

SabbataT  Zevi  in,  1 33-7. 
Society  for  the  Culture  and  Science 
of  the  Jews,  The,"  aims  of,  584- 
586. 

dissolution  of,  ^7. 
founded  in  Berlin,  583. 
journal  of,  585.  586^ 
"  Society  for  the  Good  and  the  Noble, 

The,"  403. 
•  Society    for    the    Promotion  of 
Christianity  amon^;  Jews, The," 
foundation  of,  tfij. 


**  Society  of  Frienda,  The,**  and  the 
reform  movement  in  Berlin, 

union  againat  the  orthodox  party, 
418-19. 

Sofer,  Moses,  rabbi,  orthodox  leader, 
507. 

protests  against  the  Temple  inno- 
vations, 572. 
So6no,  Raphael,  Sabbatian,  160. 
Solomon,  Kabbalist,  ^ 

Solomon,    of   Kohatyn,    makes  a 
Catholic  confession    of  faith. 

Songs  of  Glory,'*  by  Wessely,  404. 
**  Songs  of  Obadiah  ben  Amos  in 
Exile,  The,"  by  Steinhein^foj- 

604. 

Spain,  Jews  expelled  from,  728-9. 

Jews  of,  727-9. 

persecution  of  Jews  in,  169. 
Spalding,    translates  Wesaely'a 

Songs  of  Glory,*'  404. 
Speeth,  John  Peter,  defends  the 

Jews,  I22i 
Spinota,  Baroch,  attacked,  93-4. 

character  of,  107-8. 

characterization  of,  86* 

death  of,  167. 

defends  freedom  of  thonght,  95-7. 
doubts  of,  89-90. 
excommunicated,  g^i  94-5- 
explains  the  Jewish  state,  103-7. 
idea  of,  of  God,  98-9. 
idea  of,  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, ioi-3. 
idea  of,  of  man,  99-ioi» 
studies  of,  87-9. 
theory  of,  of  the  state,  96-7. 
trade  of,  95. 
youth  of, ^7. 
Spira,  Nathan,  emissary  front  Palea« 

tine,  126. 
Spirit  of  the  Lawa,  The,**  by  Mon- 

teaqnieo,  %^6. 
StambuH,  Aaron,  suspected  of  the 

murder  of  Father  Tomaso,  638. 
«•  St&ttigkeit,"  the  Frankfort  legiala- 

tion  against  Jews,  503. 
Steel,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  member  of 

Cromwell's  Jewish  commission, 

43- 

Steinbeim,  Solomon  Ladwtg,  physi- 
cian, philosopher,    and  poet, 
602-7,  699. 
characterization  of,  602-3. 
first  production  by,  603-4. 
iaolation  of,  6o6»7« 
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Steinhelm,  Solomon  Ludwig  (con- 
tinued), 
view  of,  of  Judaism,  604-6. 
Strasburg,  Jews  excluded  from,  349. 

Jews  of,  hostility  to,  476-7. 
Streckfuss,  opponent  of  the  Jews, 

and  Riesser,  602. 
"  StQbel."  hermitage  of  the  Zaddik, 

Saasso,  Isaac  (Antonio),  and  William 

III,  of  England,  205. 
Sallam,  Sarah,  poetess.  68-70. 
and  Ansaldo  Ceba,  6^ 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  70. 
Salzer,  musician  in  the  Vienna  tem- 
ple, s8i. 

"Sammons,"    addressed    to  the 
princes  of  Europe  by  Michael 
Berr,  460-61. 
Snrenhuysius,  William,  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  the  Jews,  194. 
translates  the  Mishna,  103-4. 
Synhedrion,  a,  proposed  by  Napo- 

leon,  493. 
Synhedrion,  the,  composition  of,  493. 
dissolution  of,  498. 
enactments  of,  497. 
first  meeting  of, 
work  of,  496-7. 
Synod,  the,  of  the  Four  Countries, 
3-4. 

not  permitted  to  assemble,  387. 
Syria,  returned  to  Turkey,  66 r. 
wrested  from  Turkey,  633. 

••Tables  of  Testimony,  The,**  by 
Jonathan  EibcschUiz,  270. 

Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  on 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
442. 

Talmud,  the,  attacked,  73-4,  77. 
authority  of,  726. 
barned,  2&2. 

denounced  by  the  Frankistt,  279, 
despised,  694. 

of  the  Orient,  attacked,  651. 
scientifically  treated,  6Q4-S. 
study  of,  in  Poland,  4-0,  5^ 
Talmud  Torah,  the  Amsterdam  syna* 

gogue, 167. 
Talmudical   Judaism,  and  Sabba* 

tiaaism,  142,  152. 
and  the  Kabbala,  144. 
attacked,  213.  727. 
attacked  by  Holdheim,  680-81. 
attacked  by  the  "  Monltcur,"  485- 

486. 


Talmudical  Judaism  (continued), 

in  Poland,  385-6. 

opposed  by  Chassidism,  379,  386. 
Talmudical  schools,  the,  (iecay  of, 
566-7. 

decline  of,  699. 
Talmudists,  4. 

•♦Tantalus  in  the  Lawsuit,*'  comedy 

by  Frederick  the  Great,  339. 
Tamopol,  culture  strivings  in,  £l2m 
Teller,  consistorial  councilor*  and 

Jews  desiring  baptism,  421-.22. 
Temple,  the  Hamburg,  564-5. 
opposition  to,  569-70,  571-2. 
prayer-book  of,  570. 
Templo.    See  Leon,  Jacob  Jehnda. 
Ten  Tribes,  the,  and  Manasseh  ben 

Israel,  jr. 
theories  aoout,  30-31. 
Teutomania,  and  the  Jews,  515-16. 
Texeira,  Isaac  (Manuel),  appealed  to 

by  the  Jews  of  Vienna,  171. 
Sabbatian,  140. 
Texeiras,  Jewish  millionaires,  205. 
Theodosius  II,  emperor,  persecutes 

the  Jews,  725. 
Theological  seminaries,  699-700. 
"  Thcologico-Political  Treatise, 

The,"  by  Spinoza,  95-109. 
Thibaut,  professor  at  Heidelberg, 

protects  the  Jews,  531. 
Thiers,  and  Louis  Philippe,  648. 
and  the  Damascus  blood-accusa* 

tion,  648-50. 
questioned  by  Achille  Fould  on 

the  Damascus  affair,  649. 
reproached  for  protecting  Katti 

Menton,  658. 
Thiery,  favors  the  emancipation  of 

the  Jews,  434. 
Tholuck,  Bible  exegete,  695. 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Mansion 

House  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 

Damascus  Jews,  656. 
"To  the  Friends  of  Lessing,"  by 

Jacobi,  372. 
Toland,  John,  champion  of  the  Jews, 

'97-8» 

Toledano,  Daniel,  adviser  of  Mnley 

Ismail,  168, 
Tomaso,  Father,  disappearance  of, 

634-5. 

Trajan,  persecution  Dy,  725. 

••  Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the 

Soul,  A, "by  Samuel  da  Silva,  jg. 
"Treatise  on  the  Position  of  the 

Hebrews,  A,"  by  Simone  Lus- 

satto,  8i»a. 
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Treves,  Israel,  disciple  of  Moses 

Chayim  Lazzatto,  237. 
Treves,  pilgrimage  to,  68^2^ 
Trier,  Solomon,  invites  discussion 

on  circumcision,  677. 
Trieste,  Jews  of,  addressed  by  Wes- 

•e'y.  370-71- 

petition  for  a  normal  schoo!,  369. 
Trigland,  Jacob,  inquires  into  Kara* 

ism,  183-4. 
"  True  SEepherd,  The,"  translated, 

UA± 

Tnch,  Bible  exegete.  60^ 

Tucker,  Josiah,  attacked  for  defend- 
ing the  Jews,  338. 

Tugal  Bey.  Tartar  TcaTder,  11. 

Tngcnd-Bund,  a  Berlin  society,  433. 

Tuikey,  and  the  European  powers, 
634. 

Turkey,  Jews  of,  emancipated,  64i> 

treatment  of,  i68. 
urged  to  learn  Turkish,  664. 
Tusti,  Father,  urges  the  blood-accu- 
sation  against  the  Damascus 
Jews,  615. 
Tyrol,  Jews  excluded  from,  5«3. 

Unger,  Christian  Theophilus,  dis- 
ciple of  Basnage,  197. 

**  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, The,"  702. 

United  States,  the,  Jews  of,  70a. 

**  Upon  Mendelssohn  and  the  Politi- 
cal Reform  of  the  Jews,"  by 
Mirabeau.  432-> 

**  Upon  the  Aim  of  Jesus  and  His 
Disciples,*' one  of  the**  Wolfen- 
bQttel  Fragments,*'  321. 

'*  Upon  the  Civil  Amelioration  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews,"  by 
Dohm,  3S2-8. 
Upon  the  Inutility  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,"  pamphlet  against  the 
Jews,  3^ 

Uaque,  Solomon,  dramatist,  alluded 
to,  20. 

Uaiel,  Isaac,  rabbi  at  Amsterdam, 

58. 

Vaad  Arba  Araroth.  See  Synod, 
The,  of  the  Four  Countries. 

Valensino,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
supports  Cr(^micux  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  663. 

Van  den  Enden,  Frans,  teacher  of 
Spinoia,  88-9. 


I  Vanni,  mufti,  coQTerta  Sabbatians, 

instructs  Sabbatal  Zevi, 
proposes  to  convert  Sabbatal  ZevI 

to  Islamism,  1 53. 
Van  Oven,  Bernard,  addresses  the 

London  meeting  in  behalf  of 

the  Damascus  Jews,  653. 
Van  Swicden,  a  writer  against  the 

Jews,  453. 
Vantabiet,  Armenian  btshop,antago> 

nixes  the  Damascus  Jews,  662. 
Varnhagcn  von  Ense,  and  the  Jews, 

„  iu*  534. 

VegaEnriques,  de,  Rachel,  wife  of 

Jacob  de  Chaves,  242. 
Veit,  member  of  the  Prussian  Land- 

tag,  697. 

Veit,  Simon,  husband  of  Dorothea 
Mendelasohn,  424. 

Veitel,  Ephraim,  jeweler,  and  Vol- 
taire, 339. 
founder  of  a  school,  405. 

Venice,  the  Jewish  community  of,^ 

Victoria,  of  England,  anci  Monte- 
fiore's  journey  to  Damascus, 
654: 

and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 

698. 

distinguishes  Montcfiore.  670. 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jewa,  513-1  St 
S'8-20- 
Vienna,  Jews  of,  170-72. 
heavily  taxed,  508. 
petition  the  emperor,  172. 
Vienna,  the  new  temple  in,  581. 
Vicnnet,  proposes  the  abolition  of 

a  state  religion  in  France,  597. 
ViUa-Keal,  de,  Manuel  Fernando, 

martyr,  91. 
**  Vindiciae  Jndaeorum,"  translated 

info  German,  362. 
Vishnioviecki,  a  family  of  the  Po- 
lish nobility,  3. 
Polish  prince,  protects  the  Jews, 

lO-l  I. 

Vita,  Abraham,  di  Cologna,  rabbi, 

characterization  of,  559. 
Italian  deputy  to  the  Assembly  of 

Notables,  488. 
member  of  the  commission  on  the 
twelve  questions  of  the  Synhe- 
drion,  490. 
member  ot  the  French  central  con- 
sistory, 502. 
vice-president  of  the  Syahedrioa. 

495- 
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ViUUChayim.CaUbrcBC,  Kabbaltst, 

in  Damascua,  s*-3' 
Vhult  Moses,  brother  of  Chayim, 

and  Kabbala  Mas.,  5^ 
Vital,  Samael,  son  of  Cbayim  Vital, 

55,  125. 
ViTa,  Isaac,  writer,  iSL 
Vladislav,  of  Poland,  death  of,  & 
Voltaire,  de,  Arouet,  and  the  Jews, 

33»-40.  345- 
answered  by  Isaac  Pinto,  344-^- 
criticises  Judaism,  340. 
Von  Bohlen,  Bible  exegete,  69$. 
Voss,  Ton,  Julias,  writer  of  comedies, 

defends  the  Jews,  532. 
Vossias,  Dionysius,  translator  of  the 

**  Conciliador,"  Z2, 
Vossius,  Isaac,  and  Manasseh  ben 

Israel,  22^  37. 
^Tossius,  John  Oerard,  senior,  and 

Manasseh  ben  Israel,  22. 
Vries,   de,    Simon,   a   friend  of 

Spinoza,  107. 

Wagenseil,  John  Christopher,  He- 
braist, and  the  Jews,  185-7. 

Way,  Lewis,  champions  the  cause  of 
the  Jews  at  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  52 5-7 . 

Wensel,  Francis,  convert,  maligns 
the  Jews,  191. 

Werry,  the  English  consul,  and  the 
Damascus  blood-accusation, 
639. 

Wertheimer,  Joseph,  founder  of  the 

Israelitische  Allianz,'*  703. 
Wessely,  Hartwig  (Naphtali  Hera), 
Hebrew  poet,  366-71. 
addresses  the  Jews  of  Trieste, 
370-37 

attacked  by  the  orthodox,  369-71. 
compared  with  Mendelssohn,  367T 
on  general  culture  for  the  Jews, 

368-9. 

praises  Emperor  Joseph  II,  368. 
works  of,  404- 

works  on  the  Pentateuch  transla- 
tion, 334.  r  T  • 
Wesselv,  Moses,  patron  of  Lessing, 

320. 

Westphalia,  consistory  of,  Jacob- 
son's  influence  over,  ^6t. 
Westphalia,  Jews  of,  consistorial 
organization  of,  501-2. 
emancipated,  500. 
under  restrictions,  525. 
William  in,  of  England,  and  Isaac 
Suasflo,  205. 


Wilna,  Chassidim  in,  391. 

Wilna,  Elijah,  scholar,  antagonizes 

Tiilmudic  subtlety,  389. 
character  of,  389. 
extra-Talmudic  studies  of,  390» 
introduces  the  Mendelssohn  Pen» 

tateuch  translation  into  Poland, 

329. 

opinion  of,  on  the  Kabbala,  390- 

391' 

opponent  of  Chassidism,  391-2, 
393-4- 

Wolf,  Aaron  Benjamin,  rabbi  at 
Berlin,  and  Chayon,  2iq.  220. 

Wolf,  Christopher,  disciple  of  Bas- 
nage,  i^Ti 

«•  Wolfcnbutiel  Fragments,  The," 
by  Keimarus,  320-23. 

Wolfsohn,  Aaron,  editor  of  Ha- 
Meassef,  400. 

"  Wonderworker,  The,  by  means 
of  the  Invocation  in  the  Name 
of  God,**  Israel  of  Miedxiboz, 

37  S* 

•*  Word  to  the  Impartial,  A,**  by 

Ransom,  470« 
Words  of  Peace  and  Truth,*'  by 

Hartwig  Wesjsely,  ;368-70. 
Wttlfer,  John,  Hebraist,  and  the 

Alenu  prayer,  184-5- 
WQrzburg,  the  «•  hep,  hep  **  persec» 

tion  in,  528-9> 

Vachini,  Abraham,  Sabbatian,  123, 
t4S- 

Yavan,  Baruch,  opponent  of  Eibe* 

scbQtz,  263. 
Vekutiel,  oTWilna,    disciple  of 

Moses  Chayim  Luzzatto,  237-g, 

g4S. 

Ylzchaki,  Abraham,  anti- Sabbatian, 

Young  Germany,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews,  602. 
led  by  BOrne  and  Heine,  556. 
Young  Israel,  influenced  by  Hegel, 

585- 

Zacut,  Moses,  Kabbalist,  companion 

of  Spinoza,  87-8. 
Sabbatian,  138. 
superstition  of,  201-2. 
Zaddik,  the,  Chassidean  leader,  380- 

383- 

chosen  from  the  family  of  Beer  of 

Mizricz,  393. 
pilgrimages  to,  383-5. 
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Zamotc,  Itr«e1,  teacher  of  Meodelt- 

•oho,  tgj. 
Zaporogians.    See  Cossackt. 
Zetnach,  Jacob,  Marrano  physician, 

Zct!   Aabkenaii.    See  Ashkenui, 

Zevi. 

Zevi,  Jacob.    See  Jacob  Qaerida 
Zcvi,  Joseph.    See  Joseph  Zevi. 
Zevi,  MordecaL   bcc  Mordecai  Zevi. 
Zevi,  SabbataL    See  Sabbatar  Zevi. 
Ziniendorf,  count,  petitioned  by  the 

Jews  of  Trieste,  369. 
Zion,  a  Hebrew  foornal,  693. 
Zohar,  the,  predictions  of^  lai-^ 
proved  a  forgery,  iji. 


Zohar  Tinyana,  by  Moses  Chayim 
Lazzatto,  837. 

Zohariles,    See  Frankists. 
Zunz,  Leopold,  Jewish  scholar,  61^ 
6a  I. 

contributor  to  the  "Kerem  Che- 

med,"  622, 
critical  work  by,  6ao-ai. 
disproves    the  blood-accn$atio% 

669. 

foander  of  the  ''Society  for  (he 
Cultore  and  Science  of  the 
Jews,"  s8i 

on  mediaeval  Jewish  literatore. 

on  the  science  of  Jodaism,  5S& 
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